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Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 

is no attribute. It is the Law of Laws—eternal Har- 

mory, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, 

the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 

things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou dost 

become at one with it, thy being melted in its Being 

the more thy soul unites with that which Is, the more 

thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is the 
Arya Path, Path of the Buddhas of perfection. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
THREE KINDS OF WEALTH 














Moxey, which wields such a tremendous influence in mundane affairs, 
has a moral counterpart in the world of Spirit. Several ancient texts 
refer to wealth of mind as superior to silver and gold; and again refer 
to soul wealth as the highest type of riches. 

The world recognizes the superiority of the cultured mind compared to 
an illiterate and an uneducated mind. But it does not see that there is 
something higher than mind. Therefore the wealth of knowledge is used by 
the educated mind io build up a bank account instead of creating the fund 
of moral power, intuitive perception, true love and heart philanthropy. 

It is said in Sanatsujatiya that the real twice-born are not possessors of 
great material wealth, but rank first and are unrivalled in Knowledge of 
the Vedas; they are not to be shaken. Such may well be valued as forms of 
Brahma, for they have creative ability. They have Brahmic wealth, with 
which they spread moral power and spiritual beneficence, awakening all 
who aspire to possess that wealth. 

Education is considered to be the highest asset for the builcing up of 
the prosperous State. But our educationists are far from the right percep- 
tion of true principles. Our youths are not taught the truth that each one 
has been the maker of his destiny in the past and is so now. Schools and 
colleges, universities and academies, turn out “educated” young men and 
women by the thousand. They use their talent mostly for making money 
and getting on in life, so that they may become prosperous. Such use the 
motion of knowledge to hook money for a “happy” existence, and there 
are those —not a negligible number— who, failing to gain wealth honestly, 
use crooked ways and become possessors of filthy lucre. 

Everyone knows that most millionaires are not healthy; nor are they 
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truly wealthy, for they are not wise. He who uses his knowledge to gain 
mundane prosperity for himself lowers himself. Missing out the real 
meaning anc pirpose of human evolution, he becomes selfish and makes 
of himself an egotist. 

Mental educetion should be used not only to improve personal life but 
also to rise spiritually and bring to birth the truly Moral Man. The 
educated men who has not learnt the value and the use of moral percep- 
tion, of higher values of unselfishness and sacrifice, is said to have lived 
in vain. Our mental wealth should be used to procure spiritual wealth. 
The mind must seek its own higher aspect. The ordinary educated man 
who lives to amass money Lves by the wandering power of the octopus 
mind; he does not know that there is within him the controller of the 
animal mind. The professional man, the man of business, the civil servant, 
are very impractical. In rurning after silver and gold they prostitute the 
mind; they miss out the securing of the Moral Power of the soul, wherein 
is real streng-h, joy and reso.ircefulness. 

The same text, Sanatsujattya, asks—‘‘What sin is not committed by 
that thief, who steals away his own Self, who regards that Self as one 
thing, when if is a different thing ?”’ 

We drag down the Self of Truth-Beauty-Virtue and exploit it for 
worldly ends We need to change our point of vision. A highly practical 
truth is enshrined in what sounds like a very impractical proposition: the 
educated man should move his mind to gain knowledge about his own 
higher mind wherein is the wealth he is looking for. That man should 
know himself :s an old-world maxim, which all of us quote but which only 
a few care to prcbe, 

Among the people dear to Krishna are those who desire possessions 
(Gita, VII. 16). Seeking the higher wealth, we gain all that we are looking 
for—-and more. We unfold Moral Power which is resourceful. Seeking 
material weal-h, fame and power, we enslave and embitter ourselves. The 
burdens of matezial possessions, the shining mark they offer to avarice, 
pride, envy ard misfortune, weigh down and haunt the rich until suicides 
are more freqiert among them than among the poor. What then is the 
way out? The aspirant to the Higher Life has his own formula— “ Desire 
possessions above all; but desire only those possessions which can be 
enjoyed by all pure souls equally.” He who seeks real possessions, to have 
and to hold by the soul’s franchise, envieth not and is never proud, for 
he knows well thet the things that he prizes are the heritage of humanity. 





SHRAVAKA 


WORLD PEACE 
BY INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


[Dr. Hugh J. Schonfield was introduced to our readers in our “ Ends 
and Sayings ” columns in June 1956 (Vol. XXVII, p. 288) in a note 
commenting on his striking pamphlet, Birth of a World People. A Greek 
scholar with a Doctorate in Sacred Literature and the founder in 1956 of 
the Commonwealth of World Citizens, he pens here his reflections on the 
problems sf World Government. He brings the issue down to just and 

aceful human relations and the creation of an atmosphere conducive 
to mutua: understanding. His reflections merit wide and thoughtful 
consideraiion. — Ep. | 


Asa young man working in Fleet Street my way took me past the Law 
Courts in London, Often when I went by an old man would be there 
parading up and down before the entrance carrying a placard on which 
three words were boldly printed: ARBITRATE DON’T LITIGATE, 

The advice impressed itself strongly on my mind, and I have never 
taken legal ection against anyone. To have done so, even when I felt that 
right was on my side and that I had been materially wronged, would 
have meant that I had abandoned all hope of agreement by mutual 
understanding and accommodation. If I won my case my opponent 
might not be peacefully disposed towards me: if I lost it I might 
continue to labour under a sense of grievance. 

Nearly two thousand years ago Jesus of Nazareth gave similar advice 
in the Sermon on the Mount: “Come to terms quickly with your opponent 
while you and he are on the way to court.” 

Since the dbjective in disputes should always be reconciliation and peace 
between a man and his neighbour, it has to be considered whether 
recourse to law is zhe best means of achieving this. 

An imper-ect society must of course live under law; otherwise it would 
cease to cohere and there would be no restraint on evil-doing. But such 
law can only function equitably when two factors are present, (1) the 
existence of highly developed underlying principles of both justice and 
mercy whici control the character of law, and (it) when the society 
consents to be governed by its law-making body and possesses the power 
to change ıt. 

In countr.es where law is greatly respected this respect has been gained 
as a result of a long process of social and political progress and 
enlightenment, whereby the administration of law has become identified 
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with the dispensing of humans and impartial justice. In such countries it 
seems natura. and obvious that if tranquillity, good order and fair 
treatment is secured under law then the extension of law to apply 
internationally would assure like benefits to the community of nations. 
The slogan is coined, ‘World Peace through World Law.” 

The propositicn is so attractive on the face of it that it is rarely 
submitted to searching examination. Yet it is imperative that we should 
understand what the implications are in order to discover to what extent 
it is valid. 

It is proper then to consider that in democratic countries the laws, are 
made by a legisleture, not by the judiciary, though judicial counsel may 
be sought. Whatever confidence there may be in the impartial dispensa- 
tion of justice judges can only administer and interpret the law as it is. 
They may sometimes feel and even point out that a law is harsh or 
unjust, or alternatively not sufficiently severe, but they are bound to rule 
in accordance with its terms. 

Thus, while laws may often be founded on custom and usage, those at 
least to which penalties attach for infringement or violation derive their 
authority from a law-making body, a government. And whether they are 
good or bad laws depends upon the character and attitude of that 
government. For World Law <o operate in the same way as State Law it 
follows that taere must first exist a World Government, both to legislate 
and to have zhe power of enforcing the verdict of the courts given in 
accordance with zhe law. 

On this bas:s, ‘World Peace through World Law” means that a World 
Government tas to be devised, accepted and instituted by all nations 
before World Peéce can be assured. A Common Superior of all States has 
to be acknowl2dged, and sovereign powers vested in a World Legislature 
and Executive. These requirements are indispensable, and are fully 
recognized by the majority of World-Government advocates: “ Federate or 
Perish,” they ins-st. 

Those who are of this opinion are perfectly right to press for World 
Government as a matter of extreme urgency, whether by changes in the 
structure of the United Nations, or by progressive stages of Regional 
Federations, or by a Constituent Assembly elected by the peoples, or by 
other methods. They are logicallv putting first what they see should come 
first, World Government befoze World Peace. 

We have to be quite clear about this and not try to evade the issue or 
get mealy-mouthed about how much force would be employed by a World 
Police Force taking the place of national armies. This is the Law in all its 
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majesty and terror to evil-doers, with all risks taken of corruption, tyranny 
and despotism, legal viclence and brutality, perhaps even atomic weapons 
used against rebels. Federalists naturally declare that the only kind of 
World Government they will be satisfied with is one which is civilized and 
has been democratically elected and is hedged with every kind of check 
and safeguard against oppression and domination. But once the die is cast, 
and certain sovereign rights are surrendered, who can tell? Instead of 
“World Peace through World Law” we might have World War to resist 
World Dictatorship. 

This fear was cogently expressed some years ago by the Mexican 
diplemat Don Alfonso Reyes :— 


The average Latin American still carries in his rmagination the figure 
of a Monster State, ruled by two or three great Powers, all-embracing, 
resolved to impose their decisions to the detriment of the weaker nations. 
This fear possesses his mind when he hears talk of a co-operative organiza- 
tion of the world....He reacts to world-wide plans with the lack of 
confidence which is characteristic of citizens hving ın minor states, who 
are disillusioned Sy past vicissitudes, The Latin American does not want 
possible abuses cf hegemony to acquire legal sanction under a contract 
which in embracing all the nations submits them automatically to the 
one which is strongest. 


Such a spectacle frightens many other people away from World 
Government in its political significance. They see no evidence in the 
present behaviour of the Great Powers of capacity to govern well and 
wisely the whole human race. Yet frequently such people are found 
hanging on grimly to the idea of World Law because it seems so right, 
while divorcing it from the institutions which alone could make it 
effective. When pushed, they take refuge in vague generalities about 
World Order, the Rights of Man and so forth. 

I am not arguing here against World Government: I believe in it. But I 
am not prepared to delude myself about it so as to imagine that it is 
practicable or even desirable in the stage of human and international 
relationships we have now reached. In that case I am cempelled to 
abandon the proposition ‘‘World Peace through World Law” as a policy 
for our time, since World Law is contingent upon World Government. 

The position might be quite different if the adjective “Great” as 
applied to Powers was an indication of moral qualities rather than of 
magnitude of dimensions and resources. It is abundantly evident ın this 
costly scientific age that world war-making capacity is in the hands of a 
few Big Powers and their associates. To eliminate this capacity and make 
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way for an acceptable form of World Government to assure world peace 
would require ncthing less than the total abolition of Big Powers. This in 
due course may come about. The old Empires are already in process of 
resolving into a number of more loosely associated independent sovereign 
States; and this process may be expected eventually to dissolve the United 
States, the Sovmt Union and other big power aggregates. To quote a 
famous dictum: “All power corrupts. Absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
As long as there exists any large-scale ccncentration of power, so long will 
there be ambition for mastery and domination. 

The Super-State can never be the answer to the problem of world peace, 
and consequentl» World Government is not to be conceived in terms of a 
universal authority “‘with teeth in it.” It seems extremely doubtful 
waether the Nation-State pattern, whether of a unitary or federal 
character, can apply to a World Government. In this case we do not have 
ta consider the operation of World Law as requiring the same kind of 
legislative mach-nery as State Law. In the world context we are free 
to look both at government and law with greater vision and imagination 
and with deeper insight. It is only when we press these ideas into the 
moulds with which we are familiar tha: they assume a rigidity which, 
while it may maxe sense logically, is quit? unrealistic spiritually. 

Somehow we Lave to achieve world peace in advance of World Govern- 
ment and World Law in order that the nature of such Government and 
Law shall express an already conscious and prevailing acceptance of 
international obligations of mutual respect and good will. 

It is an antiquated notion of law that sees it as an instrument of 
vengeance and suppression. Passion should have no place in it, or use of 
threats. The angry man or nation abuses law by shouting, “Pll have the 
Law on you for this.” Law at its best is not punitive but corrective; but 
even this requires some qualification. People are not made good by law: 
they are largely law-abiding to the extent that they are happy and 
contented. Law zan offer litte protection to society unless society is fully 
alive to its responsibility to ensure that its members are happy and 
contented. 

I believe this to be true of the World Society. Nations are not to be 
arbitrarily classiied as peace-loving or wat-mongering, as criminal or good, 
as slave or free. Their condition substantially depends on whether they 
are happy and contented. It is the function of the World Society to make 
every people fee. that it is wanted, welcomed and understood by fostering 
fellowship and promoting mutual service without strings attached. 

Differences ard disputes, some of them very grave, cannot be avoided, 
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Then the aim should be to create an atmosphere in which they can be 
settled by accommodation and agreement. Sometimes this can best be 
accomplished with the help of an impartial Court ; sometimes out of Court. 
But fundamentally it is an atmosphere conducive to understanding that 
counts. This is where the United Nations and the League of Nations before 
it have so grievously failed. How can nations clash in denunciation and 
recrimination in the General Assembly, and even the so-called Security 
Council, and nder such conditions of tension and conflict be expected to 
take their causes to the International Court? How can countries 
reprimanded or condemned in Assembly resolutions, and thus prejudged, 
be expected to have confidence in the impartiality of international justice? 
So long as any institutional relationship exists between the United 
Nations and the Hague Courts, so long as any powers of Judgment attach 
to the United Nations, both justice and peace must suffer. It is vital to 
the settlemen= of disputes by peaceful means and inherent in the principle 
of arbitratior that parties should be able to rely on the complete 
disinterestedness of the agency to which a dispute is referred. This was 
recognized by the Hague Peace Conference of Ig07 in setting up the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, and it will be profitable to remind 
ourselves of some of the Articles agreed upon by States at that time. 


Art. II. In cases of serious disagreement or conflict, before appealing to 
arms the signatory powers agree to resort, as far as circumstances permit, 
to the good offices or m ediation of one or more friendly powers. 

Art. III. [ndependently of this recourse, the signatory parties deem it 
expedient that one or more powers, strangers to the dispute, should, of 
their own initiative, ın so far as circumstances favour it, tender their 
good offices or meciation to the litigant states.... 

Art. IV. The role of mediator consists in the reconciliation of opposing 
claims and the removal of ill -feeling to which the dispute between the 
states may have given rise 

Art. XV. International arbitration has for its purpose the settlement 
of disputes between states by judges of their own choice and upon a 
basis of respect for law, 

Art. XX. To the end that recourse to arbitration may be facilitated, 
in respect to international differences which cannot be adjusted in the 
diplomatic way, the signatory powers agree to organize a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, accessible at all times, and performing its func- 
tions, save in the case of contrary stipulations, m accordance with the 
rules of procedure set forth in the present Convention. 


Because of our fears of world domination resulting from two World 
Wars we have largely nullified these sound ideas, and switched over to 
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the control of aggression by a Collective Security system, trying to 
combat the orces of which we are afraid by the employment of more 
powerful force. It has been a bad move, and has landed us, as was to be 
anticipated, wita opposing blocs competing to equip themselves with the 
most superior gnd destructive weapons. Any prospect of mitigation is 
being confined tò such narrow areas of agreement as would assure no tac- 
tical advantage to either side. This is madness. 

Peace is oaly to be achieved by reconciliation, the removal of ill-feel- 
ing, mistrust and misundezstanding. But where is the impartial and 
totally disinterested agency which can help to bring this about? It is not 
the United Nations, but a mockery of its title. Nor are there any longer, in 
the strict sense required, any uncommitted and uninvolved powers which 
could act as mediators. 

But in this :mpasse, and hopefully for mankind, a new agency has 
begun to appear, a World People without territory, without armament, 
without polizicel power, without any partisanship. It bears the name of 
the Commonwealth of World Citizens, and is composed of those individuals 
throughout the world who p-edge their loyalty and service to all humanity 
as the commencement of the United World of tomorrow. 

Already tais new nation, distinct from every State, has reached the 
stage of constitution, which took place at a Constituent Assembly held in 
the Temple of Peace at Cardiff in Wales, August 27th-30th, 1956. It is now 
building up Wommunities in every continent preparatory to the holding of 
its first parliamant in the autumn of 1958, and every week new applications 
for citizensh_p cre being received at its world office in London at 13 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, Kensingtcn, W.8. 

Here is ne purpose of domination or power-seeking. What has come to 
birth in this time of unprecedented crisis and opportunity is a Servant- 
Nation to d2monstrate active good will and helpfulness, and to exhibit in 
the sight of all nations the way of peace and harmony. Here is strength of 
the spirit, made perfect in weakness, charting the international path for 
our feet by =xperiment and example. 

In the end taere must prevail a will to live together in harmony. To 
cultivate and develop that will offers the only sure safeguard of our peace 
we can ever have. To understand, and to be understood, to reconcile, and 
to be reconc:led, this is the ordy basis for Peaceful Co-existence. Any ideology 
for mankinc wnaich does not preach and practise this is a sham and a fraud. 
To express it concretely and constantly is the only aim worthy of the 


dignity of men and nations 
Hucs J. SCHONFIELD 


CABBAGES AND ROSES 


[ HERE is a cogent plea for integral living offered by Dr. K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. But he also is for choosing rightly when temporal and time- 
less standards clash. — Ep.] 


Wauar would you plant: Cabbages or Roses? The obvious assumption 
behind the question is that one must choose between planting cabbages 
and planting roses, that one cannot possibly plant them both. Cabbages 
(alsc wheat, rice, potatoes) are our daily food: we cannot live without 
them. Grow more cabbages, then. As for roses {also art, poetry, philosophy, 
religion), they are for decorative purposes. ome can conceivably live 
without them. Growing roses, growing more roses, is optional; it is not a 
constituent of the “ core of the plan’’; it is not quite integral to the design 
for living! 

When our boys and girls —the seedlings of the future —enter the portals 
of our schools and colleges, they are suddenly asked: What would you 
elect, Science or the Humanities’ Would you study science (or technology, 
medicine, commerce, public administration) and ensure for yourself a 
prosperous career, or study the humanities (literature, music, history, 
philcsophy), cultivate dreams and pursue shadows, and stand aloof from 
the ramifications of total planning? More and more it is being seen that to 
dichotomize experience or knowledge is neither necessary nor wise, that a 
little philosophy will not hurt the man of science or a little science the 
student of the humanities. 

Cabbages or Roses? Science or the Humanities? Mammon or God? Such 
categorical divisions—-such peremptory demands that one must choose 
either the former or the latter—tend to oversimplify, and hence falsify, 
the real problem of human life. Children are often wiser in their reactions 
than adults. What would you have: this sugar-plum or this celluloid baby ? 
Very likely the child would answer: Both, if you please! We should verily 
think like little children if we desire entry into the Kingdom of Happiness. 
Cabbages or Roses? Both, if you please! As a Chinese philosopher said, 
let us grow cabbages to have the strength to grow roses. Shall man live by 
bread alone? We shall need bread, for it seems that without it we cannot 
live; but we shall need other things too—imponderable things. We have 
no doubt to eat to live, and we shall have to learn to live wisely, purpose- 
fully. Art or Science? Both, again, for they are not irreconcilables. 
Mammon or God? No, it is not fair to pose the question like this: 
Mammon is a perverted spirit, a fallen archangel, a denizen of Hell—so 
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why put him on a par with God? But Lakshmi, Kali, Saraswati, Ishwari— 
they are goddesses all; they are but the divers Powers of the supreme 
Creatrix, and so serving one need not mean denying the others. 

From inanimete matter to life in its lower forms in plant, bird and 
animal, and higter forms in Sertain animals and man, has been a gradual 
extension, a deepening and heightening. of consciousness. For civilized 
man, the struggl= for existence means mtch more than living from day to 
day and perpetuating the species somehow. Man’s life would appear to be 
a harmonious aid delicate adjustment between a chemical system, an 
electrical system and a nervous or psychic system ; if one fails in maintain- 
ing that adjustment the intimate union :tself ceases to be. The chemical 
system and the electrical system seem to have retained their essential 
character over a period of tens of thousands of years; but the third partner 
is a continually changing phenomenon. Instinct is now allied to intel- 
ligence; memory. fancy and imagination ere powerful forces; and there are 
further reserves — psychic, spiritual—that are or could be brought into play. 
It is these ultimately that have helped man to master his destiny in so 
many ways; it is these that have built the glittering edifices of our culture 
and civilization, sur arts of peace and of war. Yet life itself is possible only 
so long as the three systems work in complete collaboration: failure at one 
point may mean the ruin of the whole. 

If, then, cultivating cabbazes need be no obstacle to cultivating roses; 
if one may pursue scientific and technological studies, yet prove not 
unmindful of the humanizing, liberalizing influence of the humanities; if 
one may worship Lakshmi without denying Kali or Saraswati or Ishwari, 
or, rather, worship Lakshmi because she is also the other three—why, 
then, should it mot be possible for one to earn one’s livelihood in a profes- 
sion or vocation. without necessarily shutting out the “higher” lifer The 
true artist weaves marvellous rhythms, not merely because he has to earn 
his bread and butter, but also or principally because he achieves an inner 
satisfaction——_a ~ealization, shall we say—that must transcend strictly 
economic categories. Do we owe Shakespeare’s immortal tragedies merely 
to his desire to fabricate box-office hits? Be it a poet or a painter, a mason 
or a silversmith, a soldier or a teacher, nay, even a professional politician 
or a travelling salesman—does not each of these cultivate a little bed of 
roses alongside the more prominent field of cabbages? Selfish as we seem 
and even want <o be, “hard-headed”’ end “severely practical,” “ideal- 
ism” will come breaking in—the ‘‘higher life” cannot be wholly kept 
out. 

The law of successful life is inclusiveness, integral living and harmony ; 
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not exclusiveness, self-Givision and disintegration. Realization can come 
only through a continual experimenting with integral living—-as witnes- 
sed, say, in zhe career of Herman Hesse’s Siddhartha —and not by plan- 
ning ready o7 easy retreats from the field of Kurukshetra. To think that 
this one way is alone the road to realization, that there are no others, or 
that the wav is a very short or straight one, is to succumb to facile 
mental constructions. Every individual has to work out his own salva- 
tion with dilizence, and a single rule will not apply to all. 

T. S. Eliot has been a prosperous publisher for years, but he has also 
wiitfen Four Quarieis. Simone Weil thought that she should do manual 
labour, share the lile of the industrial worker and the farm hand, if she 
was really tc prove worthy of the higher life that seemed insistently to 
beckon to hez. Gandhiji felt that he should spin with unfailing regularity 
if the higher purposes of his life were to be geared to the right directions. 
R. D. Kanace held high posts in the ANahabad University, but these did 
not interfere with his spiritual hfe. Wordsworth was an efficient distri- 
butor of stamps, tut this did not prevent his opening his mind to the 
intimations cf immortality. The lives of the world’s great saints demon- 
strate that ro profession, no occupation, neither race nor colour, neither 
sex nor position in society, need necessarily bar the door to the higher 
life. There have even been instances of men deliberately electing the 
“lower” life so that the “higher” might open out in the fulness of time. 
Of the Avata~ himself it has been said:— 

He who would bring the heavens down 
Must humself descend into clay, 
And the burden of earthly nature bear 

And tread the dolorous way. 

A Lincoln was driven to fight a civil war that he hated so that a higher 
possibility might not be ruled out altogether. Many thousands of young 
men have forght ard killed and been killed— because they have hankered 
after a better world and lasting peace on earth. Fair is foul, and foul is 
fair; one nseds more than formal knowledge—one needs a deeper 
vision—-to pierce through the seeming dualities and see into the real 
truth of things. 

Life is an invitation to work, and one lives because one works. Rajaji 
says at the conclusion of his Ramayana:— 

Let no cne look upon work as a burden. Good work is the secret that 
keeps life zoing. While we should not hanker after results, hfe without 
work would be unendurable. 


Without work there is no life; still not any work but good work is the 
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key to the higher life. Now, what exactly is good work? 

Supposing work is linked tp with the incidental making of money: is it 
tainted work? Sappose work involves the exercise of power over others: is 
it to be shunned as something vile or wicked? Suppose work entails 
judging or punishing or interfering with the lives of others: is such 
work to be avoided as being too dangerous for our continued peace of 
mind? Suppose work means routine or fiddling with red tape or’the rough- 
and-tumble of managing masses of humanity: is such work too tame, or 
too difficult or disgusting? Something or other can be said against all 
forms of work: yet work of some sort cannot be avoided. What is 
important is to remember thaz ary work done in the proper spirit is “good” 
work. There is pleasure in cleansing places or utensils—although it is 
“dirty” work, tf you will!—because what can be more thrilling than 
turning ugliness into beauty, foulness into cleanliness? The farmers 
experience visibl> pleasure, although much hard labour too is called for, in 
turning lands seemingly barren and dead into fields of green, smiling with 
their promise of abundance az harvest time. It is not work that is tiring or 
degrading but the wrong attitude one brings to one’s work; it is the 
involvement of passions in zhe work and the tensions set up by these 
passions that degrade work aad poison its fruits. 

Work leads indeed to the acquisition of money, knowledge, power, 
position—and all these could be abused, and so prove a hindrance to the 
higher life of the spirit. Everything can be abused and wasted: power in 
its infinite forms can be used wisely as well as abused abominably; wealth 
can be wasted; grace can be wasted; and position can be criminally 
abused. We have heard how some Rishis of old misused even the power of 
tapasya, how beauty has rough-handled the destinies of nations, how 
goodness itself has been imposed upon and has apparently led to evil 
consequences. 

Work is verily the bread tkat sustains life—and alas! work of any kind 
is apt to start ckain reactions whose ultimate outcome it is not given to us 
to foresee. A grandiose philanthropic scheme may crash into ruin, while a 
seemingly trivial action may bring forth a harvest of glorious fulfilment. 
Terribly limited {s our understarding of the consequences of our work, yet 
work we must. Work may bring in money and comfort, recognition and 
fame, but these should not be the motive-force of work; work may help 
us to attain a position of power and influence, yet these too should not be 
the mainsprings of our karwa. To what end, then, must our karma be 
directed? Do noz hanker after results, say the wise; ssshkama karma, as 
the Gila calls it. 
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Is this a negative aim, anemic in its impulsion, and too coldly correct 
to inspire the mass of mankind? Whether as physician or lawyer, architect 
or artisan, teacher or civil servant, soldier or sanitary engineer, one labours 
because without work hfe would be intolerable, but also because— isn’t it 
true ?— one finds the work itself interesting or exciting, one almost loves 
the work or learns to love it, and would fain make it an offering, however 
humble, to—whom? Work as offering—not to the insatiable ego within, 
but to the veiled Divinity that watches over us and shapes our ends; not 
desireless karma, but karma as an offering to the Supreme, as a partici- 
patipn in th> operations of that immaculate and infinite Power—like the 
squirrel eagerly contributing its mite to the construction of the causeway 
that conveyed Rama and Lakshmana and the vanara hosts to Lanka. Is 
such karma impossible? Must karma necessarily mean increasing attach- 
ment to the earth-crust? 

It is the law of life that either we work or we perish. But, 1 we work 
unmindful cf the imperatives of Dharma where there is no ambiguity 
about them, we bring about the sickness and possible death ot the soul. 
The end of work is not work but self-realization through the Yoga of the 
reverent offering of our karma to the Power that is apart yet draws us, 
that is within yet is often denied by us. Realization comes through the 
progressive ettainment of the double harmony —the harmony without and 
the harmon:7 within—and through the vigilant exercise of the double 
vision, the temporal and the timeless. Work degrades and destroys only 
when we deliberately deny the Light; when, although the spirit sees 
the goal at some distance, the flesh is afraid or unwilling to make the 
climb; when, although seeing like Bibhishana that a certain course is 
wrong, we leck his courage and prefer the way of slothful acquiescence. 

Comfort is welcome, and mere asceticism has little to recommend it, but 
right living, Dharma, is what really comforts the soul, and hence it is the 
part of wisdom to see that one’s actions do not stifle tne voice within — the 
“inner mumble” as Mr. E. M. Forster calls it—-the mystical harmonies 
of the City of Heaven. In other words, it is mere honesty in accounting 
to render unto Cesar the things that are Cæsar’s, but only to God the 
things that are God’s. One hears voices around one, responds to them, 
too; yet one also inwardly possesses one’s soul in patience, waiting to hear 
another voice, dear beyond words. One sings before an appreciative 
audience, but also to the unseen Sahridaya whose approbation is the whole 
point and purpose of the music. 

The temporal measure is visible; it affects us at once; but there is 
another measure there all the time— we are seldom left in doubt about 
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it—and when the two standards openly clash, as sometimes they do, we 
shall need the faith, the courage, to reject the temporal in favour of the 
timeless. The crisis comes to different people at different times and in 
different forms —but when the hour of decision strikes, one must choose 
aright. In their several ways, great sculs like the Buddha, Ashoka, 
Christ—-in our cwn days, Aurobindo, Gandhiji, Schweitzer—took firm 
decisions when the claims o? the tempcral and the timeless came into 
collision, and they blazed trails of glory that are a permanent inspiration 
to mankind. 3u: even far humbler people have had occasionally to make 
a difficult choice; and, if they can make the right choice regardless 
of temporary inconvenience or persecution, they too can be counted 
among the vessels of the Spirit. Let us by all means grow our cabbages in 
abundance, but the Roses—ahb, the Roses —let us invoke them and cher- 
ish them too. 


Rose of God, smitten purple with the incernate divine Desire, 

Rose of Life, crowded with petals, colour’s lyre ! 

Transform the body of the mortal like a sweet and magical rhyme, 

Bridge our earthhood and heavenhood, make deathless the children of Time, 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


THE INCREASE of wealth has brought int> the colleges, in rapidly aug- 
menting numbers, the sons o? very rich mon, and lads who expect to in- 
herit wealth are not as easily stimulated to effort, are not as apt to form 
definite and sezious purposes, as those who know that they must whet 
their wits for the struggle of life. 

The rea] intellectual life of a body cf undergraduates, if there be 
any, manifests .tself, not in the classroom. but in what they do and talk 
of and set before themselves as their favourite objects between classes and 
lectures. 


—Wooprow WILSON 


THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA 
IN THE UPANISHADS 


[ Shri H. G. Narahari with his usual care examines in this essay the 
twin doctiines of Karma and Reincarnation in the major Upanishads. 
The language of the Upanishadic thinkers seems metaphorical and even 
involved to our minds educated in a materialistic and commercial civiliza- 
tion. The assurance with which the doctrines are spoken of points to 
certainty of uncerstanding. Also, the short, almost terse, aphoristic 
sentences in whica the complex teachings pertamung to the twin doctrines 
are phrased indicate that the speakers were familiar with the full details 
and took for granted numerous basic ideas. It is therefore difficult for the 
inquirer of our century to understand fully or even coherently from the 
Upanishadic statements these doctrines and to make good and practical 
use of their important implications. If Karma 1s true — and it is — and if 
Reincarnazion is the process by which the immortal human soul grows from 
power and knowledge to greater power and knowledge, their practical and 
pragmatic value is great. To apply in daily living these teachings. 4.¢., to 
live, day by day, in the faith that we have lived before and will do so 
again, reaping now what we have sown and sowing for our future harvests, 
and that wa are doing so inthe company of others who have been and now 
are friends or enemies— these and other thoughts have a profound 
significance. For such practical living we need a more detailed exposition 
of Reincarnation and Karma. Such is avauable in The Secret Doctrine of 
H. P. Blavatsky (see Vol. I, pp. 639-45; also Vol. II, pp. 303-6; The 
Key to Theosophy, Sections VIII and IX); also in Chapters 8 to 14 of 
W. Q. Judge’s Ocean of Theosophy and his lucid and convincing articles 
reprinted in Vernal Blooms and The Heart Doctrine. — ED.] 


Nor in idle fancy, not out of love of speculation, was the doctrine of 


Karma ever conceived in India. To its upholders it is the only convinc- 
ing answer to the obvious irregularities in life, to the diversity of ex- 
perience between man and man. It is the “most plausible philosophic 
explanation of the phenomena of instinctive knowledge,’ of sin, and 
of dreaming and remembrance of things not experienced in this life 
(iha janmant ananubhavyam).* An early Upanishad poses, in an interesting 
manner, the important eschatological problem whether death marks the 


end of man’s existence or whether he continues to exist thereafter in one 


1 Hume: Thirteen Principal Upanishads, p. 55 
* SHANKARA On Arthadaranyaka Upantshad, IV. 3.9, cf. Hume: Ibid 
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state or another. This is the third question® addressed by Naciketas to 
Yama, the God of Death, whc, however, is prepared to answer it only 
after convinc-ng himself of tke earnestness of his inquirer. And the verdict 
given by Yama, on this occasion, in favour of the latter alternative‘ is 
also the vercict of the human race represented by the great religions 
of the world. To choose the former alterr.ative would be, on the very sur- 
face of it, to deny the importance of man’s self-love.§ 

Already in the Rigvedic period it was known® that there is a certain 
entity, called tke Self ( Aiman}, in each individual which is unaffected 
by the circurastances of birth and deata. The Upanishads put the idea 
more definitely when they liken the Self to a drop of water on a lotus-leaf 
(bindur iva pushzara),? or describe it metaphorically as the dwarf seated 
in the middle of the body (madhye vamanam astnam)® or the passenger 
(rathin) in tha crariot (ratha ) of the body.?® 

Death destroys the body but releases the imperishable (avinashz) 1° 
Self, which, however, has certain appendages attached to it by reason of 
its association with the body it has discarded. The Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (TII.2.13) gives a story where Artabhaga is said to have 
asked Yajnavalkya what remained of tne individual after his various 
senses like the optical, the olfactory and the auditory were destroyed at 
death. Yajnavalzya’s reply is that the question could not be discussed in 
a crowd, Thereafter the two have their ccnversation in a secret place, and 
they are repcrted to have decided that karma (deed) is that which 
remains, the support resting on which tae individual takes the body and 
organs. The same idea is put more graphically by the Maitr: Upantshad 
(IV.2) which likens the individual Self to a lame man bound with the 
fetters of the resilt of good and bad. 

The Kauskitazı Upanishad (I.2) aml the Katha Upanishad (V.7) 
appear to pos.t the survival cf yet another element besides deed (karma), 
namely, knowledge (vidya, shruta). But the Brikhadaranyaka Upanishad 
(IV. 4. 2 ff.) has it that it is orly through the operation of all the three 
elements, karma, vidya and purvaprajne (instinct), that the individual 
takes up a new form. The Self is likened to a goldsmith and, even as the 


3 Katha Upanashed, I. 20. 

4 Ibid, II. 5 fi. 

$ Deussen’ Pislosophy of the Upentsaads, p. 314. 

€e H. G. NaRAEARI: Atman in Pre-Upanissadic Vedic Leterature, pp. 2 ff. 
7T Maitri Upamshead, III. 2. 

8 Katha Upanishad, V. 3. 

s Ibid , III. 3. 

10 Briıhadaranyzka Upantshad, IV.5.14; Maitri Ubanishad, VII. 5. 
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latter brings the same lump of gold into various forms, so does the Self 
crush the five elements, again and again, to form new bodies. Once the 
new body is ready, the old body and all its ignorance is shaken off by the 
Self. In this the Self is even like a caterpillar which, having come to the 
end of one blade of grass, draws itself together before getting hold of 
another. 

Man is thus the doer; as he desires, so he resolves; as he resolves, so he 
acts; and as re acts, as ne conducts himself, so will he be born again. One 
who does good will have a good birth, and he who does evil will have an 
evil birth; he becomes good by doing good deeds, bad by bad (punyah 
punyena karmana bhava papah papena).* 

Concerning the retribution to man after death for his conduct on earth 
the Upanishedic philosopher is again faced with the alternative whether it 
should be of eternal duration or should last only as long as the strength of 
virtue or vice permits. To accept the first of these alternatives is to expose 
man to the injustice of being condemned for ever for an offence commit- 
ted during his short stay on earth, lured by temptations incidental to the 
“accidents of upbringing and environment,” and of being rewarded eter- 
nally for some virtuous act for which he is responsible during the same brief 
pericd.48 Only the second alternative seems beyond reproach, and on this 
supposition is based the Hindu doctrine of Karma and Reincarnation 
(Samsara), which teaches that, after death, our existence continues in 
other forms and other conditions of space and time. In the poetic language 
of Dryden we are taught here that 


Soils cannot die, they leave a former home 

Ard in new bodies dwell, and from them roam 
Nothing can perish, all things change below, 

For spirits through all forms may come and go 
Gcod beasts shall rise to human forms , and men 
If bad, shal] backward turn to beasts again. 

Thus through a thousand shapes the Soul shall go, 
And thus fulfill its destiny below. 


It is sometimes alleged!* that the supporters of Reincarnation do not 
clearly “draw a distinction between the real self which persists and the 
transitory self which varies from life to life, and which may be allowed 
to be dependent upon the body.” The Upanishads have no confusion in 
this respect. They clearly 


n Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, LV 4.3 ff. 

12 Ibid., IV.45 

13 DEUSSEN op. ci.. p. 315. 

u C. E. M., Joan . THE ARYAN PatH, August 1936, p. 350. 
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postulate, es the support of all psychical life, a psychical vesture for the 
self, which is cther and subtler than the visible body and which, though 
its existence :s not commcnly realised, accompanies the Self until it 
finds releas2.8 


This “psychical vesture” which envelops the reincarnating self is 
none other than the subtile bedy (lingashartra)1® about whose characteris- 
tics and dimensions also we are left in no doubt. According to the SAve- 
tashvatara Utanishad (V. 8 ff.1 this “transitory self ’’ is sun-like in appear- 
ance and of the measure of a thumb (angushthamatra) when coupled with 
conception (senkalpa) and egoism {ahamkara); but, with only the qualities 
of intellect ard of self, he appears to be of the size only of the point of 
an awl (aragvamatra). According to another measurement, this self is 
krown to be ‘a part of the hundredth part of the point of the hair sub- 
divided a hundredfold.” Taxen as such, this minute entity is neither 
female nor male, nor even neuter; but it becomes connected with what- 
ever body it zakss up. It is also usual to compare the subtile body to a 
wheel with a single felly or a river of five streams.!” 

Of the actual process of reincarnation also, the Upanishads give quite 
an elaborate Cescription. The text which is generally accepted to be the 
locus classtcus of the doctrine of Reincarnation is available in a twofold 
recension.18 The Brthadaranvaka Upanishad (VI.2.9 ff.) gives probably 
the earlier version of the two, and might have been the source of the 
more elaborate account given in the Chandogya Upanishad (V.4 ff.). 

In both the recensions of tke text, it is easy to see the existence of two 
distinct parts ziv_ng two different views; in the one which speaks of the 
“Five Fires” (-sancagni) the burning of the body is compared to the 
offering of a sacrifice. And just as the libation of the sacrifice goes up to 
the gods, so alsc what survives in man after the loss of his body reaches 
heaven. This immortal part is described, after the analogy of the 
sacrificial fluic, as “water” (apas), and later on as “faith” (shraddha). 
This figurative expression probably means that “the Soul of the work 
(karman) that ascends as the sacrificial vapour (apas) is the faith 
(shvaddha) with which it is offered.” 19 This “faith” travels through the 
five transitory stations of heaven, atmosphere, earth, man and woman. 


18 M, HIRIYANAA : Ibid., p. 351. 

18 Shpetaskhvala-a Upanishad, I. 13; Maitri Upanishad, VI. to ff. 

17 Shvetashvata-a Upanishad, I.4 fi. 

18 For an elaborat2 study of these recensions of the text, see H. G. NARAHARI op.cit., 
>. 88 ff. 

is DEUSSEN : op. c11., p. 334 
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During this journey it undergoes a successive transformation into soma, 
rain, food, Sed anc embryo, and in the end comes into a fresh existence. 
It thus app ars that, according to this theory, the Soul travels only to 
regain a fsh body, and that, beyond this world, it has no other 
destination at all. We also read of one long and continuous journey 
without anv break which the Soul makes for some time before it comes 
back to the-place wherefrom it started. 

The remaning portion of the text gives the other school of opinion con- 
cerning the fate of man after death. People are classified into three 
divisions he, and three different destinations are marked for them after 
death. Tho:e that either know the “Five Fires” or meditate with faith 
upon Truth. Satya) form a group by themselves, while those that perform 
philanthrope acts like sacrifice (yajna), bounty (dana) and penance 
(tapas) form another. Those that belong to neither of these classes go to 
make the th:rd group. People belonging to the first of these classes live for 
ever in the world of Brahman, to which they go after death, and never 
again return to earth, in direct contrast with the tenets of the previous 
theory, according to which shraddha is the primary cause of the Soul’s re- 
turn to earth. These travel by the northward course of the Sun, by the 
way of the gods (Devayana), “which leads them to the gods or to the 
Absolute Erahman; when, at death, their body is burnt on the pyre, 
the Soul eners the flame, then the day, the bright-half of the month, the 
six monthe when the Sun moves northward,” the world of the gods, 
the Sun ard the lightning fire. “A person consisting of mind (manasa) 
enters thes regions of lightning, and conducts the Scul to the world 
of Brahmar (Brahmaloka) where it stays for ever.” 2 

For thos of the second variety, there is no permanent destiny at all. 
After they die they go to the moon, from which they have to return some 
time or otrer. They travel by the way of the fathers { Prtriyana); the Soul 
now “‘first =nters the smoke of the pyre, then the night, the dark-half of 
the month, zhe six months when the Sun moves southward, the world of 
the fathers (Pirwoka)’’ and finally the moon, on reaching which they 
become th- food of the gods and are eaten by them, a figurative ex- 
pression perhaps to denote that their arrival fills up the moon.™ This 
state lasts or some time, at the end of which the Soul begins its return 
journey to =arth. It first enters Ether, then successively Wind, Rain and 
the Earth. At this moment it is turned into food which is eaten and 


20 H. G. N-RAHARI ` op. cih., p. 90 Ë. 
11 KerTH. Relsgton and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, p. 576. 
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later transmittec into the wcmb in the form of seed. Rebirth follows and 
the cycle goes on again and zgain. In the language of the Katha Upanishad 
(I.6), man is eren like a grain which ripens only to be born again. It 
will be seen that. in this theory, unlike the previous one, provision is made 
for some recomp:2nse in the other world. Though the Souls do return from 
the moon, they do not do so immediately after they reach that world. 
There they stay as long as their deeds permit, and commence their 
return journev oaly when their time is up. 

About the way by which those of the third variety, who do not know 
either of these two paths, cravel we know nothing. All that is giyen?? 
is that such a ore is reborn either as a worm (Ata) or a locust (patanga) 
or as a biting fly (dandashuka). 

Apart from a few verbal changes and other minor variations the only 
significant divergence in the Chandogya recension consists in the distinction 
it posits among the Souls returning from the moon. The quality of the 
birth of the returning Soul depends, it is stated here,? on the nature 
of its conduct in the previous existence :— 

... those of goad conduct are reborn as a brahmin, or as a kshatriya, or 

as a vaishya as the degree of the virtue allows, and those of stinking 

conduct are reborn as a dog or a hog or as an outcast (candala ). 

The inserticn of a third place, namely the moon, besides the two ways 
(yana), for the departing Soul seems to appear superfluous to the 
Kaushitakt Upanashad (I.2), which makes all who die go, without 
exception, to zhe moon. There the souls are judged and, according to the 
result, they go either by the Devayana which leads to Brahman without 
return or take up a new birth in consonance with their past deeds. 

A student af the history of the doctrine of Samsara in India cannot fail 
to note that it 5 the Upanisnads that frst enunciate the doctrine in its 
finished form: bit in these very texts we often** meet with ideas, like 
that the son car. free the father from the sins perpetrated by him, which 
seem to contradict the established doctrine of Samsara, But it would be 
right to look pen such ideas only as one of the many “beliefs of a day 
when Karma was already recognised,” 25 and relief from it was sought in 
several ways. Ideas like thes2, whose endeavour appears to be to make 
the rigorous law just, yet merciful, and which hence occur only in the 
role of moderatozs of an accepted basic law, are abundant in later Indian 


2t PBrihadaranyaka Upanishad, VI 2. 16. 

33 Chandogya Upasishad, V. to. 7. 

“u Brihadaranyake Upanishad, 1.5.17; Kaushtiaht Upantishad, II.11.7. 
35 HOPKINS: Jouraal of the Royal dA staisc Society, 1907, p. 668, 
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literature, epic, classical, scientific or technical, where the doctrine of 
Samsara is as much a ‘postulate of Nature as the rising and setting of 
the Sun.” *6 It appears to have been very fashionable in this period to 
believe that paying the penalty for sin is not the only method of requiting 
it. “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” is not at all necessary. If, 
therefore, we include all these ideas when we study the implications of the 
doctrine of Karma, with all the clauses it involves, and infer the effect it 
can possibly have on the minds of those who believe in it, many of the 
familiar objections against the doctrine would become untenable. Professor 
Ewing has had occasion recently?’ to consider one of these objections, 
which would have that the belief in Reincarnation breeds in its votaries a 
sense of hard-heartedness which makes them unsympathetic to the 
miseries of others. “How far this is true as a statement about the actual 
effects of the belief” Professor Ewing is not sure, but, if at all the 
statement is true, he would suggest? that 

any such evil effects would be due not to the belief in reincarnation as 

such but to the further belief that one's good or bad fortune was pro- 

portioned to one’s previous goodness or badness. 

That the Professor’s misgivings are fully justified is borne cut by the 
evidence of Hindu epic literature, which combines belief in voluntary trans- 
ference of merit with the doctrine of Samsara, which was really axiomat- 
ic in that age. King Vipashcit, who, fora small offence, had to visit hell on 
his way to heaven, finds that his presence in hell is soothing to the inmates 
of this region undergoing torture. Taking compassion on these sufferers, 
he offers his good works to relieve them of their misery.2® And Prahlada 
seeks,3° not cessation of rebirth, not the supreme state at which one is 
endowed with the eight powers, but the power to be one with all beings 
and suffer with them, thereby alleviating their misery. 

H. G. NARAHARI 


36 GURNER. Indsan Culfure, 1942, IX. 113. 

*7 THe ARYAN Pato, February 1957, pp. 51 ff. 
as Ibid , p. 56. 

°° Markandeya Purana, Ch. XV. 

30 Bhagavata, IX. ax. 12, 


EUROPE SINGS AGAIN 


[Mr. Dudley Glass, M.A., is a composer and an author; he is also a 
traveller. I= tbe Victorian Age music was a luxury enjoyed by the few; 
in the West it has today become almost a necessity as mental nourish- 
ment. In India also the arts, and especially music, are passing from the 
stage of being entertainers to that of being inspiring teachers.— Ep. ] 


W ar and peace both inspire the arts, in particular music. Through history 
Europe, most beautiful yet most troubled of the continents, has nurtured 
great masters to create their deathless work, often when grim destruction 
visited their cities. Beethoven wrote symphonies when the foe was at the 
gates of Vienna; France’s national song was born in the heat of revolu- 
tion; some of Verdi’s most broyant operas were an Italian outcry against 
foreign dominaticn. 

Even in modem and more far-reaching struggles music—both creative 
and interpretative-—has maraged to survive. Seeds have been sown of 
today’s renaissance and peace brings an added musical impulse to many a 
European shrine. Politics, unrest, are forgotten; year-long activities reach 
their culmination in numerous summer festivals. 

Across the sunry fields of France, free from the Occupation, floats the song 
of Aix-en-Prcverce. This noble city where the past lingers is a splash 
of colour in July when the golder-brown, sun-drenched buildings contrast 
with long avecues where plane trees cast a dim green shade; when vivid 
rec and yellow Fastival pennons wave under the bluest sky. Painters like 
Cézanne (and for that matter Sir Winston Churchill) have been inspired 
by Aix; and zutnors, of the rank of Zola. But in high summer music is 
supreme, whether from murmuring fountains or from the open courtyard 
of the fourteenth-century Archbishop’s Palace. 

After a visit on the way to the Old Museum, with a quaint marionette 
theatre amongst its furniture anc costumes, it is delightful to sit under a 
starry sky watching the puppets of opera come to life on Cassandre’s 
Jecorative stage. Enchanting works of Mozart are given, for The Marriage 
of Figaro and Cost fan tutte are at home in all such settings, while 
Sauguet’s La Carprice de Martanne is a gentle ze phyr from Paris. The gay 
aotes of Carnen and The Barber of Seville bring Spain even nearer and 
-emind us that Pablo Casals has his own cello festival at Prades in 
che Pyrenees. 

One unforgettable year the Aix domain extended to an operatic produc- 
zion in the wild, romantic districz of Les Baux. Once a flourishing feudal 
court where trou-adours sang, this is now a mass of ruins on a mountain 
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spur. Yet in its haunted, rocky valley music echoed again in the shape 
of Mireille, a romance by Mistral, the Provençal poet, turned into an opera 
by Gounod. The story is of southern France; so the characteristic costumes 
and local colour were especially effective. Some of the audience of 
thousands arrived in cars or coaches, others, of the soil, suitably on horse- 
back! 

This artistic manifestation at Aix-en-Provence or in its neighbourhood 
is much to the credit of France. So is that at Tours, which combines 
its Music Festival with something more than the floodlighting of the 
Chateaux of the Loire, Chambord and the other architectural gems. These, 
in the new artistic medium called “Son et Lumière, tell their histories 
with recorded voices to the accompaniment of a “colour organ,” and 
specially composed music paints its own picture. The fascinating habit 
spreads, by way of Paris, to Versailles, where Toutes les Glorres de France 
— toa script by André Maurois and music by Jacques Ibert— are unfold- 
ed in a kaleidoscopic mingling of sound and light. 

Austria is also to the fore with Festivals; indeed it might be said that 
Salzburg has led the way since 1922, when the first reminder came to the 
world that there was Mozart’s birthplace. Among its relics of the youthful 
master this mountain-set city has annexed from Vienna the summer-house 
in which he composed The Magic Flute. There can be no gainsaying 
the excellent performances of his operas ai the Municipal Theatre, or of 
those orchestral concerts presided over, during the years, by such giants 
as Furtwangler, Bruno Walter, not to forget the composer Richard 
Strauss. 

Mozart shares the honours with another attraction at Salzburg, Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal’s miracle play Everyman. First presented by Max 
Reinhardt (whose “castle”? by a lake brings memories of this genius in 
large-scale staging), it continues to show its pageantry on the Domplatz. 
The effect spreads keyond the steps of the Cathedral when more of Salzburg 
contributes and bells peal from distant churches and hills bathed in a sun- 
set glow, thus providing the wider “wings.” 

Vienna has always spelt music, even if wars, revolution or occupation 
have tried to sadden this lovely city encircled by woods, nestling close to 
the blue Danube. Now the iron-grey curtain has lifted and at Festival 
time the sumptuous palaces along the “Ring” boulevards are liberally 
hung with a huge “W?” (for ‘‘Wien’’) in red and white national colours. 
Finest of all, to the music-lover, is the Vienna State Opera, risen lke a 
phoenix from its fire of 1945. Here Strauss’s brilliant waltz-opera, Der 
Rosenkavalier, can lilt to the heart’s content in a correspondingly rococo 
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setting of cream and gold; or Die Metstersinger of Wagner march trium- 
phantly from the overture to the Prize Song. 

When Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, sings his praise of the sacred art of 
music to the Nurembergers in their green meadow by the river, not only 
they applaud. The Viennese public in a miraculously restored opera-house 
stand up sportaneously and visitors are caught in the spell. 

Vienna can be proud, too. oi its Volksopera (People’s Opera) where 
operettas spectacularly staged are a joyous asset to the Festival. Such 
light classics as Die Fledermaus occasionally dance off to make their bow 
in the splendcur of a once royal park. If Emperors no longer hold court 
at Schönbrunn, Johann Strauss still reigns in his own medium and deserves 
a palace façade as backcloth to the sweep of crinolines at masked balls, 
the rise and fall of illuminated fountains to his elegant rhythms. 

In contrast, Beethoven thunders his orchestral themes in the Konzert- 
haus, or whispers them in tte sound of the brook near Grinzing, where 
he wrote his Pascoral Sympheny. As for Schubert, that true son of Vienna, 
his memory is serenaded by a male choir during the annual Schubertiade. 
They make taei? music in tne garden of his birth-house, a linden tree 
rustling in sympathy and even the birds joining in. 

The Vienna Boys’ Choir, although known in many parts of the globe, 
belongs to the very heart of this ancient city. A few music-lovers may be 
privileged to hear fresh, young voices that are yet the product of long 
tradition — th= singers being tnseen—in the small but lofty chapel hidden 
in the Hofburg Falace. 

That Middle-E-uropean cradle of the classics, Germany, resounds with 
Festivals, the acxnowledged leader of them being Bayreuth. On a wooded 
hill in this sleepy old town the “Festspielhaus ” built by Wagner reawakens 
every summer w-th performances of his music-dramas. The master’s ritual 
is observed, trumpeters sourding a fanfare to call the audience into a 
theatre that is more like a shzine. Of simple design, it has a sunken orches- 
tra pit, so thet the sounds seem to be produced by an invisible agency, 
ard a feeling of atmosphere betitting the heroic Ring of the Nibelungen, 
the mystical Parsifal. All tha: has changed is the staging—now stark and 
symbolic—as devised by a grandson, Wieland Wagner, to let the flame of 
the lofty subj2cts burn the brighter. 

This is only ore of the German centres paying tribute to a local celeb- 
rity. The mighty Bach has many associations with medieval Ansbach, 
so his masses and suites are to be heard in the Cathedral and in the 
Orangery and galleried hall ož the Franconian margrave’s residence where 
he was court composer. Those Gothic spires, red gabled roofs and elaborate 
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interiors are a far cry from the modern buildings at Bonn, the new Federal 
Capital, largely rebuilt from its ashes. Yet one historic house is preserved 
and treasured, with a small top room at the back where Beethoven first 
saw the light. The city of the plain, past which the Rhine roils with many 
legends, proudly retells this once every year, to music. 

Italy, another age-old land of song, can also mingle past and present, 
producing the Internazional Festival of Contemporary Music by the 
canals of Venice. St. Mark’s Cathedral, splendid with mosaic, and the 
Fenice, Europe’s oldest opera-house, built in 1637, lend themselves to the 
mugjic, vocal and instrumental, that expresses this brave, new era. It comes 
with its challenging note not inappropriately when summer is blending 
into bracing autumn. The right season 1s also observed with the “Maggio 
Musicale” at Florence, for this heralds the spring in the cradle of Italian 
art by the golden Arno. Each May the Boboli Gardens, with their lovely 
lakes and classic sculpture, blossom with ballet, opera and symphonies 
under discerning maestros. 

Journeying from the warm south to the far north of Europe we find 
countries that are well on the Festival map. Denmark may wave the 
magic wand of Hans Andersen at charming little Odense or wear the 
laurels of Hamlet at Shakespeare-haunted Elsinore. Yet it isin Copenhagen, 
a picturesque capital, where music gladdens the green copper roofs and 
twisted spires especially as the handmaid of the dance, for the Royal 
Theatre is famed for its Danish Ballet created by the choreographer 
Bournonville. During the summer season many delightful ballets are given, 
including La Sylphide and Napoli, and this spirit of terpsichore takes 
flight to Tivoli Gardens, that fairyland of coloured lights where a Chinese- 
style Pantomitne Theatre with a “peacock curtain” is unique in keeping 
alive the traditional Commedia dell’ Arte from Italy. There the adventures 
of Pierrot, Columbine and Harlequin are mimed in fanciful movements. 

Tivoli Gardens is a true home of festival. Besides other entertainments 
it holds what is surely the world’s happiest concert-hall. (This good has 
been blown out of the ill wind of enemy occupation which destroyed the 
previous one.) The colour scheme is'cheerful; the platform has a star- 
spangled canopy; what is more, the admission is free on most evenings. 
Fortunate Copenhageners, to be able to hear the classics in such comfort- 
able conditions—and their own composers, the symphonic Carl Nielsen 
and the sparkling Lumbye! 

It was in Bergen that Grieg, most national of composers, was born; 
so Norway rightly holds a characteristic Festival in this goo-year-old 
Hanseatic city. The setting is ideal, for summertime lights the seven 
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ercircling mountains and the gaily-painted wooden houses spilling down 
to a blue bay. There is artistic quality as well: the “Harmonien ” Orchestra 
is the second oldest in Europe and able to do poetic justice to Peer Gynt’s 
strains and the evergreen piano concerto. 

Other instruments are to be heard in a passing pageant of folklore 
making merry in a beflagged market-place. Lur-horns echo the songs of 
remote valleys; country people stamp and leap in the vigorous Halling- 
Dance. A typical Norwegian bridal procession in traditional costume is 
lel by a peasant whose bow dances on his Hardanger fiddle with its 
droning under-strings. In homage he passes by Ole Bull, that vjolin 
virtuoso and patriot, whose g-ant, fantastic figure tops a fountain. 

An appealing moment is az “Troldhaugen, ” Grieg’s last home on the 
sylvan outskirts of Bergen. To pilgrims there is an aura round the “ Victo- 
rian’ villa with a tower, for its pine-walled music-room is filled with 
memories of the elf-like Edvard and his singer wife Nina. When a soprano, 
clasping a spray of flowers, puts simple feeling into “Solveig’s Song” or a 
pianist on Grieg’s own grand piano catches ‘‘Butterfly’’ in atmospheric 
nates, they must feel they are back in a fragrant past. Then they wander 
through a garden wilderness to the “tune-hut’’ by a fjord where he com- 
pcsed in privacy, or find the grotto in the side of a cliff where this 
“Orpheus of the North” is buried. “Troldhaugen” is in itself a Festival 
of Norway just as Finland has only needed the majestic voice of Sibelius 
ard his seven symphonies to call visitors for many seasons to his hall in 
Helsinki. 

Great Britain, more music-minded than is often thought, joins the 
European cavalcade. Wide-spzead London may have to symbolize its con- 
tr.bution in a triumphant Roval Festival Hall, built on a bombed site by 
the Thames, but there are other notable centres. Long-lived is Three 
Choirs Festival in Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford, reaching back 
to 1715 and still resounding through cathedrals. The Eisteddfods of Wales 
culminate in the annual international event gracing the pleasant vale of 
Llangollen. Harps awaken a Druidic circle of stones as robed bards are 
crowned; magnificent voices chant song and poetry in valiant competition. 

The south of England can cffer incomparable Glyndebourne, near Lewes 
in the heart of Sussex. John Christie has added an opera wing to his period 
manor-house, so that intimate audiences find a nest of singing-birds where 
every note has charm, wit, polish. Long intervals allow them to reflect on 
the loveliness of Gluck, Rossini and, of course, Mozart while strolling over 
twilight lawns which merge into the surrounding countryside. 

For some years the Glyndebourne ensemble was a centrepiece of Edin- 
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burgh’s International Festival. This goes on from strength to strength, for 
the Scots have brought a flood of music— orchestral and operatic, many a 
great instrumentalist and vocalist— from all lands to add to their kilted 
pipe-bands which so spiritedly colour the “Tattoo” outside the castle 
on the rock. 

So in mary a European corner of art and song a glorious voice is lifted, 
not to be silenced by the din of a machine-age, the tumult and uncertain- 
ties of post-war, but to bring in master-melodies a new faith in the 


harmonies of the future. 
DUDLEY GLASS 


ANIMALS AND MEN 


THE BURMA BROADCASTING SERVICE released a talk on the World Day 
for Animals last October, which was a message from “the Buddhist 
Archbishop of Latvia,” Karlis A. M. Tennisons. This talk was a fervent 
appeal foz the loving kindness and mercy which are the quintessence 
of Buddh:sm: pure Compassion, for all sentient beings from men down to 
plants. This eminent Buddhist also pointed out that ın 1923, when he at- 
tained his present position, 

... though the Buddhists in Latvia were only a small minority, the Buddhist spirit 
in the country was strong Cruelty to animals was severely punished.. . 

Even trees and fish as well as birds and animals are not only protected 
by strict laws, but are preserved, fed and cherished, especially during 
the icy winters in Latvia. He explained that the Latvian people are 
Aryans and were Buddhists in ancient times; and that their language is 
clearly re.ated to Sanskrit. 

It is 2 pity that a corruption of the true Buddhist teaching on 
reincarnation was enunciated in this otherwise fine appeal for universal 
compassicn. But the illogical notion that a human soul may be reborn 
in an anımal body, by way of just retribution for evil done, is mentioned 
as a Buddhist tenet. “ Once a man always a man ” has been the teaching 
of all the great Sages. Nature does not work by sentiment but by Law. 
Evolution having produced a Thinker, he cannot go back into a form 
without a human mind or a human brain. Perhaps the Teachings of Lord 
Buddha ere more deeply Compassionate than even some of His devoted 
and pious disciples realize. 

E.P.T. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS 
EDUCATE HINDU MASSES 


[IN a way we regret that Shri Moorkoth Kunhappa has confined his 
interesting examination to Hindu festivals. Religious festivals arouse 
higher sentiments in the consciousness of all: thus Christmas or the 
Ramzan-Jd can and should awaken a wholesome curiosity to know and 
appreciate the meaning and purpose of these non-Hindu festivals. Simi- 
larly Christians and Jews, Muslims and Parsis, can derive more than holi- 
day entertainment (often unrelated to the festival) by an inquiry into 
the origin and evolution of Hindu festivals. The Secular State of today 
confines its duty to communal festivals by preparing a list of holidays. 
The educative value of communal festivals is peculiar and potent: unity 
between religious and provincial groups can be enhanced by a proper 
cultural use of the important festivals of all groups in the one nation of 
India. — Ep,] 


*“ How much that was intolerable was accepted !’’—the captious critic 
may exclaim; while the entLusiast can at the same time retort: “How 
much that was intolerable was softened |” 

Those thoughts are uppermost when one considers the uses and abuses 
of sectarian religious festivals in India. The religious festivals under con- 
sideration are those in Hindutsm only; because the writer does not want, 
for obvious reasons, to assign comparative merits to Hindu, Christian, 
Muslim, Jewish, Jain, Buddhist and Sikh festivals. 

The Hindu pantheon has <hirty-three crores of gods, almost one god 
per Hindu; and every one oł them has a festival, most of them small, 
some microscopically so, but nevertheless a festival, with the result that 
nct a day passes without some festival or other being observed somewhere 
in India. Add to these the festivals of the full moon or the new moon 
in certain months; those of the eleventh day of the moon like Vaikunth 
Ekadashi; the fifth day of the moon, like Vasanta Panchami, etc.; and 
again the moon enjoys a large share in the festivals of India. Some of 
the festivals are grimly devoted to prayers and fasting for departed an- 
cestors; certain others are celebrated, like Holi, with boisterous revels, often 
cride. The sun is honoured at each solstice, and, of course, at every eclipse. 
Moreover every hill in India, from the Himalayas to the Western Ghats, 
every river from the Ganges to the Kaveri, every waterfall and important 
lake, has its own festival, sometimes localized, sometimes wide-spread. 

All these would be enough to make a foreigner ask: Do these Indians 
fird time to work? But that is not the end of the catalogue. Each season 
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has its pectliar festivals of prayers, of sacrifices, or of song and dance, 
according to the mood of the season; and every village has a shrine (some 
more than one), with a fixed date for its festival. In fact my original 
statement that nct a day passes in India without some festival being 
celebrated is an underestimate; a few hundred festivals every day scattered 
throughout zhe length and breadth of this vast subcontinent would be 
more correct. 

The rural areas are, Lowever, so vast, their population so great and the 
means of communication so meagre that very often these festivals pass 
unngticed by any except the actual participants in them. Nevertheless the 
effects of reHgious festivals on society and on the individual are even to- 
day so great in India that anyone who reflects upon the country’s future 
should study them carefully, understand them sympathetically and utilize 
them wisely for the betterment of the nation. 

Eighty per cent of Indians live in villages. Religious festivals are, by and 
large, their chief scurce of amusement, colour and communal gaiety. They 
furnish occasions when men can satisfy their gregarious instinct, their 
craving for escape from the grimness of the villager’s daily life, their supreme 
need for the consoling faith in some power on whom they can lean in 
times of stress. 

It is around the temples that the festivals are centred. At the chief 
festivals there are special ceremonies, processions, music, dancing, fire- 
works, displays of acrobatics, lectures, plays and various other entertain- 
ments of a traditional sort. Families reassemble for them, members living 
in widely separated places make it a point to reach home. Even the prodi- 
gal son finds this an excellent time to return to the fold and enjoy 
unquestioned “the fatted calf,” which in any case would be already 
prepared. Relations who have been having strained relationships, of which 
they are tired and penitent, can then forget and forgive without losing face. 
Even the outsider gets a welcome smile; and not very long ago-——the writer 
remembers those days—any stranger could walk into any house in the 
locality where the festival was being held, and be sure of getting some- 
thing to eat and drink, from a snack to a meal, according to his timing of 
the visit. Piety, filial affection, friendliness, forgiveness, generosity, social 
solidarity, d2lightful entertainment, the excitement of being in a crowd, 
the pride of sharing in a grand event, are all promoted by these festivals. 

Savitri tokl Yama, the god of death, that if one walked in step with 
another for seven steps, the two became friends; and building upon the 
clams of thet “seven-step”’ acquaintance she argued with him and wrested 
her dead husband’s life from the very hands of the god of death. Taking 
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part in a common festival has a very strong cementing effect on the mem- 
bers of a society. They feel so strongly rnited that sometimes communal 
rincs take place on such occasions for trivial reasons, clashes between sec- 
tions which otherwise live side by side like brothers day in and day out 
tEroughout the year. The day after the rot they again continue the even 
tenor of their lives. 

Like all other countries, India has utilized festivals for consolidating 
tEe society. Festivals that have an all-India vogue—like the Durga Puja 
and the Deepavali—have had their share in consolidating India into one 
ccuntry. The Hindu is enjoined to visit zhe five great holy places of the 
ccuntry once at least in his lile. By the time he has been to Rameshwaram 
and Rishikesh, Kamakhya in Assam ard Dwaraka in the West, with 
Banaras, Vrindaban, etc., thrown in, anc has bathed in the Ganges, the 
Godaveri, the Krishna, the Narmada, th= Kaveri, as his own holy rivers, 
he has religiously identified himself with the whole of India. The South 
Incian may feel out of place :n the cities of Allahabad or Patna, but not 
so in Prayag or Kashi. There he feels that he is in his own native land, the 
joint inheritor of an ancient culture. The congregation of millions at the 
Kumbha Melas, and at solar 2clipses, in holy places does give the various 
types of Indians a physical, cultural and traditional sense of unity. Pilgrim- 
ages during festivals and on sacred occasions have done much to forge the 
ccmmunities of India into one big family. 

Many tears are shed over tke sad fact oi the large percentage of illiteracy 
that still exists in India. When one considers, however, the fare provided 
for reading, one sometimes wonders whether illiteracy cannot be a 
blessing in disguise. Even after learning -o read and write, it takes much 
study and pains, with correct guidance at every step, for a man to absorb 
real culture through reading books in the solitude of his house. The Indian 
method of inculcating culture was throvgh the festivals. Their religious 
nature is too obvious to be mentioned. 

Every Indian, however illiterate he may be, knows the outline of the 
epics Ramayana, Mahabharatc, Bhagavata. etc.; he also knows some of the 
more important inspiring and ennobling 2pisodes like the stories of Nala, 
of Savitri, of Harishchandra, etc. How does he know? He knows them 
because they are narrated at festivals by very interesting story-tellers. 

There are certain communities whose men and women learn the Puranas 
by heart and sing them at festivals. The anecdotes are versified and sung, 
sometimes to the accompaniment of dancing and music—which is how 
Bharata Natyam came into being. Specially interesting stories are made 
into plays, and enacted in jafvas and kathakalis (fairs and dance-dramas). 
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There are castes whose traditional occupation is to narrate stories, with 
annotations that bring out their applications to daily life and social 
responsibilities. They do not mind interrupting the thread of a tale to 
dilate upon the duties of a father, a citizen, a king or a leader. The 
audience, who already know the tale, do not mind the interruption so long 
as it is interesting. Humorous asides, dipped in caustic irony, on the 
vagaries of sophisticated men and women send the audience into roars of 
laughter, and send them home thinking on those things. 

Thanks to all these, the ilhterate Indian peasant has a knowledge of 
philosophy sufficient to make him say “Thy wil, Lord, not mine.” He 
knows his duties as a member of the community. He knows the rudiments 
of government. He knows enough practical psychology. It is in fact astonish- 
ing what an amoun: of living knowledge the illiterate have; and even more 
surprising are the opportunities that they get to acquire this knowledge 
without going to school, without reading books, withcut being bored and, 
above all, withouz becoming highbrows. Indian festivals have played 
a very important part in keeping alive the culture of India. Before pitying 
the Indian as an ignoramus merely because he is illiterate let us remember 
all this. 

Unfortunately, however, the culture that is imparted in festivals and 
which inspires them was suited to life in India some ten centuries ago. In 
the twentieth century, especially, when the world is moving with the 
speed of jet-planes, most of what is learnt through these jatvas and 
hartkathas (lay sermons with a mythological basis) has little bearing 
on modern life. The fundamental values in life do not change, one might 
say with truth; but when their application is not seen, the common man 
in the street feels that all this is unreal, outmoded and useless. So the 
country at large is abandoning these excellent and efficient instruments of 
culture altogether. If only the contents of those speeches, annotations, 
songs and dances were suitably adapted, they would soread important 
ideas, suited to modern life in cities and in industries, like wild fire. 
Compared to that the process of literacy is painfully, if not tragically, 
slow. 

“ By whatever paths men worship me, they all come to me,” says the 
Lord in the Gita. This great truth has been misunderstood to mean 
that the crudest forms of worship, some of them almos} on the level of 
devil-worship, should be permitted to live long and be preserved like 
pieces in a museum. The equally important principle that we shall fail to 
be human beings if we do not help our fellow men tc improve spiritually 
has peen very sadly neglected. The belief in reincarnation, in itself a 
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E-ghly intellectual and logical belief, has also contributed to the bad habit 
af not attempting to raise the spiritual level of our less fortunate country- 
men. “When you have plenty of births, there is plenty of time to evolve” 
is the attituce. Dn the other hand, Christians believing in only one short 
lfe, followed by an eternity of hell or heaven, have naturally no time to 
Ee patient w-th the slow evolution of spirituality. Hence their zeal for 
conversion, whica sometimes degenerates into intolerance. Hindu tolerance 
unfortunately scopped at non-interference and simultaneously created 
water-tight sects with all tkeir jealousies, animosities, “hatred, scoffing 
and abuse.” The caste system is writter. in bold letters and emphasized 
Ey italics at every festival. There are respective places in the temples for 
respective castes, much more rigid than the list of precedence at 
diplomatic receptions. 

Although the festivals and the functions attached to them have, for 
want of adaptazion, lost their significance, and man no longer goes to 
them to drink of the wisdom of life, the traditional belief in their 
r2ligious significence, the sectarian pride each sect has in its own festivals, 
make men cling to them long after they have lost their usefulness. 

When Aldous Huxley saw millions of Hindus in Banaras in 1934 bathing 
in the Ganges during the solar eclipse, he =xclaimed: “‘ Four million Hindus 
will assemble to save the sun god from being devoured; how many will 
assemble to save India?” 

That is just the point. The enthusiasm still shown, the great energy 
soent by the people, the money lavishei on festivities, the extremes of, 
discomfort which they endure to taxe part in them, the religious 
szrupulousness with which they perform zhe rites, all indicate that, if only 
tais vast flow of human effort could be utilized to such purposes as it was 
when the festivals came intc being, we could be a greater nation without 
r=gimentatior, by the willing and enthusiastic co-operation of the masses. 


M. KUNHAPPA 
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Testament of Experience: An Auto- 
biographical Story of the Years 1925- 
1950. By Vera Britrratn. (Victor Gol- 
lancz, Ltd., London. 480 po. 1957. 21s.) 

Miss Vera Brittain has come in for 
a good deal of castigation from some 
British literary critics for the sequel to 
her Testament of Youth. Literary criti- 
cism in the West nas passed into a 
queer phase, too often confusing ideas 
with style, and many of her adverse 
critics seem unable to distinguish be- 
tween the two. If a critic holds the view 
that for Miss Brittain to have been a 
pacifist when the bombs were falling 
and crashing on London was ipso facto 
an act of unpatriotic treachery, he feels 
himself justified in demolishing her 
literary style on the assumption that 
what he personally does not consider 
“good form” is necessarily bad writing. 

We believe that ıt requires courage 
and fortitude of a high order to respect 
peace and reason when everybody 
else is losing their heads in an 
orgy of killing. It is both petty and 
stupid to attack a writer of integrity 
simply because she has had the courage 
to stand by her cenvictions in 
time of war. English literature will 
be a dead language indeed if ever 
her kind gave wav to the pressure 
to conform which is nowadays brought 
upor them, not only by critics, but by 
every possible means the heavy hand 
of political and miltary prejudice can 
devise. 

In Testament of Expertence, the 
latest volume of her autobiography, 
Miss Brittain writes: — 

One of militarism’s subtlest and most 
damaging weapons is misrepresentation; that 


is, the presentation of an honest opinion or 
activity in such a fashion as to arouse the 
suspicions of others 


Needless to say, suspicion is easily 
cast upon those who believe in what Vera 
Brittain calls “the ultimate transcen- 
dence of love over power.” She holds the 
view that Christ died for this, and derives 
her moral strength from its validity, and 
not from any political calculations 
which may, or may not, have the bless- 
ings of a State Church. 

Her new book is valuable not only 
for the varied public and private events 
it covers from 1925 to the present day, 
but also for the testament it gives of 
one who has been tested in the fire of ex- 
perience and not found wanting. Many 
of her critics have called her humour- 
less. It is not, however, her seriousness 
they object to, but the particular things 
against which her wit is directed. She 
quotes with devastating effect a disciple 
of Dick Sheppard who, on the outbreak 
of war, coined this aphorism: ‘There 
is more rejoicing in the Ministry of 
Information over one repentant paci- 
fist, than over ninety and nine good 
militarists which need no repentance.” 

Having said this, we must add that 
there are opinions in Testament of Ex- 
pertence with which we do not agree. 
There are estimates of people and 
events which we consider at fault. But 
because of that we are not going to fol- 
low the current literary trend and call 
Miss Brittain’s a bad book. On the 
contrary, we found her story enthralling, 
and willingly concede to her the re- 
spect to which a fine woman, a brave 
pacifist and a good writer is entitled. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 
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Tongues of Angels. By SYLVA Nor- 
MAN. (Secker and Warburg Ltd., 
London. 296 pp. 1957. 18s.) 

The first thing to be said about this 
highly individual novel is that :t could 
have been written only in this age— 
which is very much more than can be 
said of many “modern” novels. 

Arnold Bennett held that one should 
be able to state the theme of a novel 
ir ten words. Well, at a venture, the 
theme of this novel is the gaping gap 
which divides Profession from Perform- 
ance. Need it be added that Tongues 
oj Angels is concerned with sel?-styled 
idealists? 

The time-setting is just after the end 
of World War II. And this is the story. 

Jakob Kussenmacht, who mistakes 
hvsteria for creative energy, but has 
tke magnetism which some fanatics 
possess, conceives the idea of fcunding 
a new Society to “Save Europ2’s Art 
Treasures and to protest against this 
terrible destruction.” 

In due course a Conference is held, 
in a nunnery converted into an hotel 
in a neutral country, where Kussen- 
macht and a polyglot crowd of Dele- 
getes, plus lady secretaries, duly assem- 
ble. The importance of the lady secre- 
tarles —- and the fundamental attraction 
of the proletarian Lotta Zubli — cannot 
be overemphasized. 


An Introduction to Asian Religions. 
By E. G. Parrinper. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, London. 
vi+138 pp. 1957. 4s. 6d.) 

The Introductory states that the 
work 
aims at presenting the main facts atout the 
living and literary non-Christian religions, for 
theso who have no previous knowledge of 
these religions. . short historical backgrounds 
are given, with some account of their scrip- 
tures and rehgious life, and then an attempt 
is made to indicate something of the position 
of these religions under modern cond.tions. 


Clearly a stout bibliography and good 
balance of the material are essential, 
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Inevitably, they all quarrel about 
everything under the sun and moon. 
On2 Delegate succinctly sums up the 
sitLation to one of the lady secretaries, 
wh-le patting her knee: “Idealism, fair 
lady. We are all devoted to the cause— 
but we hate each other.” As to morals: 
“H2 was not promiscuous; having 
chosen his object, he inclined towards 
loyalty for an entire week.” 

The Conference, of course, achieves 
notaing. It ends with a Resolution, 
preznant with pious platitudes. » 

Miss Sylva Norman, writing with 
great verve, achieves a new kind of 
satire — a satire of gossamer gaiety, of 
bensvolent tolerance and uncritical 
detachment, which seems to imply: 
“Well, here you are! This is what 
happened. What do you make of it?” 

A naive reader might regard the 
first few chapters as an “extravaganza,” 
but. surely, eventually the hallucinat- 
ing possibility would emerge that the 
beh_nd-the-scenes activities of Inter- 
national Conferences may resemble 
those depicted by Miss Sylva Norman 
witt such infectious insouciance! 

Sae has written a unique book. 

The jacket design, by Robert Hunt, 
reflects the spirit of the novel and is 
higtly decorative and most amusing. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


but for the former we are told on the 
bacE cover:— 

The short bibliographies accompanying each 
chap-er have deliberately been restricted to 


cheap and modern books that the ordinary 
reader may easily obtain for further study 


The inaccuracies resulting from this 
procedure are, of course, numerous, 
whike the author feels entitled to 
claim:— 

Indirect Christian influence may also be seen 
in scme modern Asian religious movements, 
and :n the translation of some of their scrip- 
tures into European languages. 


Concerning the general balance, it 
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seems the author is more concerned 
with tit-bits of history and sociology 
than with the tenets of the religions. 
Such outstanding facts as the Zoroas- 
irian contribution to the doctrines of 
judgment and the resurrection of the 
body, and the Islamic view of a Deity 
not subject to human sentiments, are 
not mentioned; while the epoch-mak- 
ing Brahman-Atman ideal of the Upa- 
nishads appears almest incidentally in 
spite of a good quotation from the 
Chhandogya Upanishad. The Four No- 
ble Truths of Buddhism are not stated 
in their classic form and the Chain of 
Dependent Origination is omitted; yet 
both these teachings are basic to Bud- 
dhism and therefore essentially present 
in all schools of Buddhist thought. 
With regard to present-day condi- 
tions, we read with surprise that in 


The Way of Zer. By Aran W. 
Watts. (Thames and Hudson, Ltd., 
London. xvii + 236 pp. 1957. 25s.) 

After reading these 200 pages on the 
background and histery of Zen and on 
its principles and practice, one feels 
that the numerous problems connected 
with this “way of liberation” and with 
writing about it have found a remark- 
ably capable, experienced and percep- 
tive exponent in Alan Watts. Tracing 
Zen back to its Taoist and Buddhist 
origins, the author imparts in clear 
and effortless language not only his 
knowledge but his understanding of 
leading concepts in these traditions. In 
consequence the reacer will appreciate 
all the better that the rather elusive 
qualities of Zen, its “marvellous activ- 
ity,” its spontaneity and naturalness, 
derive from a source more lofty than 
uninhibited selfishness or a mere do-as- 
you-please policy. The mind, in a word, 
must and can be trusted to follow its 
own nature, to let go of itself so that 
man’s, identification with his idea of 
himself may be discarded together with 
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Ceylon “the abstract teaching of the 
monks has little hold on the life of the 
masses” and that whether movements 
for reform “will draw the people as a 
whole remains to be seen.” It also 
comes as news that “many Japanese 
are turning away irom Buddhism, 
feeling that it has little to say to the 
problems of the new Japan.” 

The statement that the Theosophical 
societies and the Ramakrishna Mission 
seek to revive the Vedanta for the 
West but “too often seem not to realize 
the full implications of the doctrines 
they so easily accept. Moreover they 
tend to react strongly against their 
own religious heritage...” confirms the 
impression that one gains from the book 
as a whole, namely, that the author 
does not intend his “uninformed readers” 
to venture out of their mental dug-outs. 

A. A. G. BENNETT 


“the pursuit of goals which do not 
really exist.” 

This is where Zen begins: at the point 
where there is nothing further to seek, 
nothing to be gained — not even the 
Buddha, for this is what our true non- 
conceptual self already is. The difficulty 
is to let the mind work “by itself” 
instead of causing it to split by our 
interference, control or examination. To 
get their students to live Zen, the 
masters therefore demonstrate it “by 
giving instantaneous and unpremeditat- 
ed answers to questions.” 

This book, which is of a fundamental 
kind, quotes many delightful prose and 
verse passages from Zen literature in 
illustration of points in its well-ordered 
discussions. By “sitting quietly, doing 
nothing,” the senses onen to receive the 
world and “grow” things in a non-dualis- 
tic universe. The final chapter, “Zen in 
the Arts,” describes how Zen can be 
seen in poetry and painting, in the 


- monastic tea-ceremony and garden-mak- 


Ing. 
I. B. Horner 
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Martin Luther: Road to Reformation. 
By Heryrich Borumer. Trenslated 
from the German by JoHN W. Do3rEr- 
STEIN and THEODORE G. TAPPERT. 
(Meridian Books, 1957; Tharres and 
Hudson, London. xiiit+-449 pp. 1957. 
12s. 6d.) 

The learned author of this new kLiog- 
raphy of Martin Luther devotes his 
Foreword to an attempt to evalcate the 
respective roles of heredity and environ- 
ment in the development of Luther’s 
psychology. Thereafter he pursues a 
straight path as biographer and so pro- 
vides the reader with no previous knowl- 
edge of the founder of the reformed 
church which bears his name with a 
valuable and comprehensive survey of 
one of the most controversial figures 
in the religious life of the sixteenth 
century. 

Luther reacted from orthodoxy at a 
time when the Apostolic Church had 
discarded an earlier simplicity and 
purity; a time when the Popes waxed 
rich and the architectural splendours of 
St. Peter’s itself had been made possible 
only by the corrupt sale of Indulgences. 
It was the period of Vanity Feir, the 
Vanity Fair of Bunyan’s P:lgrim’s 
Progress. 

Sooner or later it was inevitaktle that 
there should arise some bold spirit to 
challenge the papal misrule. It haopened 
to be a German, and a German peasant 
at that. 

That Luther possessed elements of 
greatness nobody would deny. But is 
the secret of his psyche to be found, as 
Dr. Boehmer speculates, in an evalua- 
tion of the respective influences of he- 
redity and environment? 

We may come nearer the truth if, in 
place of discussing the family tendency 
to alcoholism and violence, we regard 
the influence of childhood experience 
on character formation. Here Luther 
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was peculiarly unfortunate, and, if his 
record and words suggest a condition not 
far removed from psychopathology, we 
should not be surprised at that. 

Luther has been compared with 
Isaiah, with John the Baptist, with 
Augustine and even with St. Paul him- 
self. Yet it is not easy to see how any 
such comparisons could be justified. He 
has been praised for his continence: yet 
he ran off with a nun. He has been 
extolled for his amiability, yet he was, 
socially considered, a bore withe vile 
manners. He has been credited with a 
great intellect, yet he failed to rise above 
the gross superstitions of his age, with 
the single exception of his rejection of 
astrology. 

Luther is best understood if he is 
considered as a pathological victim of 
early childhood sufferings and misfor- 
tunes. Throughout his childhood he 
lived under the shadow of fear. He was 
the outcast from a harsh and cruel 
mother’s love, and early saturated with 
the fear of the malign and invisible 
power of god and the devil. In the exis- 
tence of the latter he firmly believed, ad- 
ding that a visitation from him was best 
countered by gross behaviour. 

Why cannot these authenticated facts 
concerning Luther be freely admitted? 
They do not detract from his greatness, 
but rather add to it since they represent 
a darker and more terrible spiritual 
battlefield. 

The present biography, though admit- 
tedly from the pen of an admirer, and 
so now and again suspect as biased, 
is the work of a scholar and may be 
recommended to the general reader. 
But, having read Dr. Boehmer, the 
enquiring layman should look elsewhere 
for his further reading. This he would 
be wise to do by turning to those who 
approach Luther from the standpoint of 
modern psychopathology. 

GEORGE GODWIN 
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Wky I Am Not a Christian: and 
Other Essays on Religion and Related 
Subjects. By BERTRAND RuSSELL. Edited 
with an Appendix on the Bertrand Rus- 
sell case by aut Epwarps. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. xu-+- 
225 pp. 1957 16s.) 

This is not a new book. It is a col- 
lection of essays written over a span 
of years, some in pamphlet form, some 
as journalism. The book contains also 
an important Appendix This gives a 
summary of tie circumstances of Ber- 
trand Russell’s exclusion from a Chair 
of Philosophy in the College of the City 
of New York. These include the gross 
perversion of justice at the behest of 
popular clamour incited and excited by 
the churches, together with political 
chicanery and the moral cowardice of 
prominent personages. 

The essays themselves, although 
some first appeared as long ago as in the 
twenties, do not date. They are unified 
by subject and style. Their editor, 
Professor Pau! Edwards, has done his 
work well. 


Essays in Traditional! Jewish Thought. 
By SamveL Berxın. (Philosophical 
Library, New York. 191 pp. 1956. 
Rs. 3.50) 

Dr. Belkin is President of the Yeshiva 
University, New Yors. Concerned with 
the training of men to be ordained to 
the traditional position of Rabbi, it 
aims at integrating modern secular and 
scientific studies with the age-old legal 
and spiritual disciplines of the study 
of the Torah (the first five books of the 
Bible) and the tradition that springs 
from it in centuries of learned comment 
and interpretation. The Jews in America 
are faced with all the difficult problems 
of a religious minority. There is the 
temptation to assimilation and the loss 
of their identity; there is the tempta- 
tion to abandon religion in the interests 
of nationalism, whether American or 
Zionist. 
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The author’s ideas on such problems 
as the existence of God, the influences 
on human behaviour of institutional 
religion, social taboos and the survival 
of bodily death, are here set forth with 
a shining intellectual integrity in a 
splendid prose. 

The debate between the author, an 
avowed Agnostic, and Father F. C. 
Coplestone, s.jJ., is a model of how 
men of opposed opinions should con- 
tend; the keynote being mutual re- 
spect and courtesy. 

Though the greatness of the thinker 
is manifest in these pages, the per- 
sonality of the man also shines through. 

Russell’s quest is for truth and he 
follows it no matter into what unex- 
pected philosophical or ethical positions 
it may lead him. 

As a man, Bertrand Russell’s out- 
standing characteristics are kindness, a 
hatred of all forms of cruelty and an 
exquisite courtesy in daily life towards 
all. A memorable evening spent in his 
company some years ago enables the 
reviewer to state this. 

GEORGE GODWIN 


Dr. Belkin insists that only in a 
rediscovery of a rich spiritual tradition 
can the Jew be himself, serving the 
greater community but never sacrificing 
his separate religious existence. His 
task is not to translate tradition so 
that it conforms to some pattern of 
modernity but to transplant it so that 
it grows richly in a new environment. 

Such an emphasis on tradition and 
separateness would be dubbed ‘‘commu- 
nal” in India and be challenged in the 
name of the secular State, but Dr. 
Belkin would accept the label and re- 
joice in it: a separate religious com- 
munity, obeying God and utterly con- 
secrated in obedience but in no way 
separate from life, because, as he points 
out, the Jewish tradition aims at unit- 
ing matter and spirit and embodying 
the soul. These essays may help us to 
enter more sympathetically into the 
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ethos of traditional Judaism and tell 
us more of it than many learned com- 


A Study of Gurdjieff s Teachug. By 
KENNETH WALKER. (Jonathan Cape, 
London. 221 pp. 1957. 18s.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council, London. 

A deficiency in the scientific knowl- 
edge of the West turns active minds 
tcwards the East, hoping from there 
to learn methods of spiritual develop- 
ment towards which Western science 
gives no guidance. The initial attrac- 
tion towards the teaching of Gurdjieff 
was, no doubt, this need. While Gurd- 
jieff was in Paris his doctrine was 
being taught in London by Ouspensky. 

The impression given by the present 
bock is that the wisdom of the East 
was communicated by Ouspensky in a 
scmewhat diluted form. It differs from 
the typical teaching given by “astern 
writers in the fact that the interest 
seems to be in mental self-development 
as an end in itself rather than as a 
means to conscigusness of God. It- 
seems to make definite denials where 
Eastern writers would neither assert 
nor deny. Thus its interests are prac- 
ticel and psychological and not religious. 
The fruit of self-development prom- 
ised by Ouspensky was that his dis- 
ciples would become fully awake; 
nothing was said about what they were 
waking up to. 

The central contribution of Western 
science to thought has been the devel- 
opment of a technique for distmeuish- 
irg between true and false assertions. 
It is surprising to find so little respect 
fer any technique for discriminating 
between the true and the false in this 
book. We are told that Ouspenscxy said 
this or that, but we are not given any 
reason for preferring Ouspensky’s state- 
ment to the assertion of the onposite. 
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mer.taries. 
Leonard M. SCHIFF 


On p. 105, for example, Ouspensky is 
reported to have said that the ray of 
Creation was a descending octave. But 
supJose X said it was, on the contrary, 
an ascending third, or Y, greatly daring, 
suggested that both statements were 
equally meaningless? 

Cne is troubled too by a certain 
naweté about language. On p. 36, it 
is said that “in the West the word 
‘corsciousness’ is very badly misused.” 
But what conceivable use of the word 
“coasciousness” can be a more correct 
use than another? Wittgenstein was 
alsc writing when Ouspensky was lec- 
turing, and he has at least delivered us 
frorm the superstition of the one correct 
use of a word. 

A worse trouble arises when the con- 
cepzions of modern science are used in 
a different sense from the scientific 
one There is, for example, much about 
“hydrogen” in Chapter VI, but it is 
not -the hydrogen known to science. 
Why then is it necessary to call it 
“hydrogen”? There can be no sensible 
reason unless one holds a superstitious 
view of the right way of using the 
word “hydrogen.” 

I have no doubt of the need for 
Western thought to be enriched by as- 
simJation of much that comes from 
the East. In the last fifty years it has 
been so enriched, but this book does 
not convince me that a significant part 
of ihat enrichment has come through 
Gurdjieff and Ouspensky. Certainly 
thez were remarkable people; not 
least remarkable in the influence they 
had on men of such intellectual power 
as Maurice Nicoll and Kenneth Walker. 
The secret of this influence is a mys- 
tery which does not seem to be alto- 
gether unveiled in the present book. 


R. H. THOULESS 
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British Philosophy in the Mid-cen- 
tury: A Cambridge Symposium. Edited 
by C. A. Mace. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 396 pp. 1957. 
30s.) 

The articles published in this volume 
are based on lectures delivered at Pe- 
terhouse, Cambridge, under the auspi- 
ces of the British Council. They were 
intended for specialists nd were at- 
tended by professors, lecturers and 
teachers of philosophy from various 
countries. Perhaps the most important 
lecture was Professor C. D  Broad’s 
opening address on the historical back- 
ground of contemporary Cambridge 
philosophy. A mere list of outstanding 
Cambridge philosophers during the last 
fifty years makes impressive reading: 
Sidgwick, Wittgenstein, Venn, Ward, 
J. N. Keynes, Sorley, Johnson, Stout, 
Whitehead, McTaggart, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Moore, J. M. Keynes and Ramsay. 

In Cambridge, philosophy, or ‘moral 
science” as it is termed, does not form 
part of the arts curriculum as at Ox- 
ford. Because it has remained a pre- 
serve of isolated specialists the ten- 
dency has been for it to be out of touch 
with general history, political theory, 
economics, sociology and jurisprudence, 
despite the fact that certain Cambridge 
philosophers have also been men of 
wide general culture. Professor Broad 
classined Cambridge philosophers of the 
last half-century into six groups. 

(1) The Zogictans: John Venn, Key- 
nes père et fils, W. E. Johnson and 
F. P. Ramsay. It is interesting to note 
that Venn’s “limiting-frequency” inter- 
pretation of probability was rejected by 
his pupil the younger Keynes. 

(2) The Psychologist-Philasophers: 
James Ward, whose Gifford Lectures 
on Naturalism and Agnosticism expose 
the flaws in Herbert Spencer’s philo- 
sophical reasoning; and G. F. Stout, 
whose Manual of Psychology must have 
been a best-seller. 

(3) J. E. McTaggart, the only Pure 
Metaohysician, 
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(4) Henry Sidgwick and W. R. 
Sorley, whose chief interest lay in 
Ethics: Moralist-Philosophers. 

(5) Piofessor G. E. Moore, because 
of his great influence on English Phi- 
losophy in general and on the course of 
Cambridge philosophy, is placed in a 
separate category. Recently Moore’s 
utilitarianism and his doctrine that the 
fundamental concept of ethics is inde- 
finable have been subjected to much 
criticism. 

(6) Those who approached philos- 
ophy by way of mathematics, as A. N. 
Whitehead, Bertrand Russell and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein: Logico-matkhe- 
matical Philosophers. 

In his account of “Recent Develop- 
ments in British Ethical Thought” 
A. C. Ewing deplores the present ten- 
dency of British moral philosophers to 
expend their energy in determining 
what “ethics” is, instead of dealing 
with concrete problems in the field of 
ethics. C H. Mace’s “Some Trends in 
the Philosophy of Mind” and S. Kér- 
ner’s “Some Types of Philosophical 
Thinking’ make it clear that, with phi- 
losophy, as with other studies, fashions 
change and no scholar should be too 
convinced that his conclusions are cor- 
rect. Gilbert Ryle, an Oxford philos- 
opher, gives a lucid discussion of the 
theory of meaning, the occupational 
disease of twentieth-century British and 
Austrian philosophy. He is at pains to 
show how John Stuart Mill’s System 
of Logic misled many, among them 
Meinong in Austria, Frage in Germany 
and Moore and Russell in England. In 
“The Interpretation of Language, 
Words and Concepts,” Stuart Hamp- 
shire, another Oxford philosopher, at- 
tempts a criticism of Ryle’s views. 
According to Margaret Masterman in 
“Metaphysical and Ideographic Ian- 
guages” philosophical and logical ex- 
pression in the Indo-European lan- 
guages is Jess fundamentally correct and 
we should therefore acquire an ideo- 
graphic language like Chinese. This is 
asking too much. Life is too short. 

C. CoLLIN Davies 
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Alchemy. By E. J. Hotmyarp. (A 
Pelican Book, A 348. Penguin Books, 
Ltd., England. 281 pp. 1957. zs. 6d.) 

This story of the attempts of chemists, 
mystics and charlatans to find the 
Phuosopher’s Stone to turn base metals 
irto gold, and the Elixir of Life fo make 
man immortal, covers the period from 
200 B.c. to 1660 A.D. and is a wenderful 
pece of historical research. 

In it are given short life histories of 
alchemists of almost every race and their 
doings faithfully recorded regardless of 
whether they were honest seeke-s after 
the truth or picturesque rogues out to 
make what they could from a gullible 
public. 

Jabir ibn Hayyan—an Arad born 
about 720 and better known as Geber— 
not only tried to find the Philosopher’s 
Stone but also gave the first known 
description of how to prepare nitric 
acid. Roger Bacon, born in 1214, was 
not only an alchemist but a seer also, 
as his vision of the future om page 
118 clearly shows. Paracelsus, orn in 
1493, paved the way for a basic law 


The Hungry Eye: An Inirccduction 
to Cosmic Art. By RAYMOND F. PIPER. 
De Vorss and Co., Publishers, Los 
Angeles. 145 pp.; 8 plates. 1956. 
$3.00) 

As the strange title of thts book 
indicates, it is thought of as an introduc- 
tion to what the author, Professor 
Emeritus of Philosophy at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, calls cosmic art. The complete 
volume of this work, to which “his one 
is an introduction, will contain all the 
pictorial material which is to follow. 
Until this work appears it will be diff- 
cult to judge the particular quality and 
trend of the religious and metadhysical 
art of today of which Dr. Pip2r gives 
evidence. He gives this definition: 
“cosmic experience designates any kind 
af conscious linkage with the beautifully 
ardered whole which is the total uni- 
verse.” It is easier to indicate the re- 
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of zhemistry that all specimens of the 
same chemical had identical composi- 
tions when all the impurities had been 
removed. 

Here, too, the reader can find the 
ext-aordinary stories of John Dee and 
Edvard Kelly; of Alexander Seton, who 
wandered about Europe making many 
bogus transmutations of lead into gold, 
taking no money and winning a great 
reputation; of how Johann Semler’s 
experiments were doctored by his man- 
servant in his master’s absence; and of 
the circumstantial accounts of trans- 
muzations by Helvetius, in which no one 
has so far ever discovered a loophole 
of error. 

Robert Boyle, by publishing his bock 
Th2 Sceptical Chymist in 1661, dealt 
a d2athblow to alchemy; though a chem- 
ist claiming to accomplish transmuta- 
tioa such as James Price, who com- 
mitted suicide when his experiment was 
being investigated by the Royal Society, 
stil’ flourished until about 1760. 

T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN 


ligtous emotion and the esthetic phi- 
losophy contained in the book by quo- 
tat ons:—— 


“ke Hungry Eye expresses the yearning of 
every man to be a seer, that is, to know the 
secr2t laws of abundant and happy living in 
visible and invisible’ realms. This powerful 
yearning cannot be satisfied with anything less 
tham Godliness. Man’s mind remains restless 
unti he experiences for himself those ideas and 
intuitions, those acts and arts, which awaken 
his dormant divine splendour. The Hungry Eye, 
the, symbolizes man’s metaphysical urge to 
find creative food and light for unfolding his 
divine inheritance. It is his instinct for self- 
realsation by expansion Godward. 


This is not an objective account of 
livmg religious art but a highly sub- 
jective credo presented often in a melo- 
drematic form. It is based on personal 
experiences of a religious and meta- 
physical nature during an ‘“adventur- 
ous. quest around the world.” 
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Tke primary criterion for the value 
of any work of art is not its literary 
content, and for any religious work of 
art not its religious motif in itself or 
the inspiration carrying it; it is 
rather in the artistic presentation, the 
formal quality. The visual aspect of 
the ideas offered here, as elready men- 
tioned, is still not outscauding, the 
few wWlustrations included in the volume 
are not eloquent enough. The abstract 


Jama Psychology. By Monan LAL 
MEHTA. Foreword by M V GOVINDA- 
SWAMI. (Sohanlal Jaindharma Pracha- 
rak Samiti, Amritsar. xvi+220 pp. 
1957. Rs. 8.00) 

This is another valuable treatise from 
Shri Mohan Lal Mehta, who gave us 
Outlines of Jaina Philosophy in 1954 
(reviewed in THE AryAN Pats, June 
1955). The present volume gives a psy- 
chological analysis and interpretation of 
the Jaina doctrine of Karma. 

It is a thorough and detailed study 
of Karma, which is the basis of Jaina 
psychology. Karma is the root of birth 
and death No man inherits the good 
or evil act of another man. Ancient 
Indian philosophy propagated the doc- 
trine of Karma; it is in Jainism, how- 
ever, that it reaches its climax, assumes 
a unique character and becomes-a sys- 
tem in itself, independent and rational. 

The theory of Karma explains that 
every act is followed by its consequences, 
The rule applies to both’ pHysital and 
psychological actions. The consequences 
require present or ‘future life for “their 
fruition. Diversities and inequalities at 
birth tend to support the thecry. -The 
series of lives goes on if not ‘checked. 
The checking or controlling leads to 
emancipation for ever from Karma. 

The psychic plane is all-important in 
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character of some contemporary works 
of art is analyzed and even accepted 
with understanding; but it is criticized 
at the same time as frustrating 
and fragmentary. For Dr. Piper the 
esthetic experience must not remain 
esthetic but must expand — through art 
to God. We look forward to the main 
volume to be able to examine how this 
is to be achieved. 

J. P. HODIN 


the theory. One, apparently in a saintly 
or static posture, may lose Heaven by 
the evil working of his mind, and one, 
apparently in a state of sin, may gain 
Heaven by the right working of his 
mind. So the relevant factor at all times 
is the psychological working of the 
mind. Karmas which are bound to 
oneself while laughing or joking may not 
be dissociated even by crying or im- 
ploring. So one has to be ever watchful 
in his actions of mind, speech and body, 
which is possible only if enough knowl- 
edge regarding them is acquired. 

The text also contains various main 
aspects, with their several divisions and 
sub-divisions of Karmas, their functions 


and ‘their conquest. 


In the learned foreword, Dr. Govinda- 
swamy points out that the Jaina psychol- 
ogy revived should mark an important 
stage in the evolution of Indian thought. 
The psychology of the West has reached 
an impasse. It may look back with 
advantage to the contributions of our 
ancestors. This book serves an urgent 
and.relevant need in expounding them. 
The publishers and the author also 
endorse that view. It can be unhesitat- 
ingly stated that the work is useful 
both from scholarly and utilitarian 
points of view, and is a landmark in 
Jaina literature. 

S. K. JHAVERI 
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The Moral Life of Man. By Jacos 
Koun. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 252 pp. 1956. $3.75) 

Here is a cogent and closely r2asoned 
plea for monotheistic theism based 
upon the verities of the moral life of 
man and the unique position ir. nature 
which that moral life gives him. For the 
writer the fact that man has tke power 
to guide his life by ideas, ideals and 
moral principles is sufficient evidence 
for a teleological and moral power 
behind the universe. 


We hold that the phenomene of the 
moral life. logically require the postulate 
that reality in its wholeness be more than 
material and mechanical, that the cosmic 
process which produces the mind and per- 
sonality of the ethical individual. . points 
to 2 source that can only be described if not 
as personal then as supra-personal rather than 
infra-personal. 


A Cultural History of india and 
Pakistan. Vol. I. By Kopota GOVINDAN 
Namsiar. (Author, Nileshwar, Canna- 
nore District, Kerala State. 266 pp. 
1957. Rs. 6.00) 


A few historians among the British rulers 
of India are said to have minimised the 
greatness of India, in order to d2moralise the 
then rising freedom movement in India. 
With a view to counteract them, it is also 
stated, some of the Indian historians on the 
other hand had undertaken militant history 
writing by exaggerating the glory of India. In 
a scientific treatise like this such sentimental 
arguments, naturally, do not fird a place. 


So says the author in ais Preface, 
After the spate of recent publications 
dealing with our cultural history in 
which one cannot see Mother India 
because of the innumerable garlands in 
which she is smothered, Shri Nambiar’s 
approach is both welcome and refresh- 
ing. The survey extends from the Stone 
Age to 700 a.p. and covezs the social, 
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It is refreshing in these days when 
so many philosophical writers are ni- 
hilistic, atheistic or humanistic to find 
one who becomes a more convinced 
theist the more he studies the findings 
of modern science and philosophy. 
Though his quotations are almost all 
from the scriptures of his own Jewish 
faith, to which he attributes authority 
(not because of any miraculous revela- 
tion to which they owe their existence, 
but because of the treasures of wisdom 
and truth contained in them), this is 
a book with a heartening message for 
anyone who shares the writer’s belief in 
God as “the infinite whole of all being,” 
and who finds in man’s moral life, and 
the modicum of creative freedom which 
he feels himself to possess, evidence that 
the universe is not just blind, heartless, 
meaningless mechanism. 

MARGARET BARR 


religious, artistic, philosophical and 
other activities of the period. The author 
provides interesting sidelights on the 
question of our indebtedness to Greece 
in the sphere of philosophy and sculp- 
ture; on the Scythian origin of Sett, 
the belief in reincarnation, Ganpati 
worship and the cult of Sramana; on the 
dates of the composition of the Vedic 
hymns, the Upanishads and the Rama- 
yana, and on the Akkadian colonists 
who, according to him, peopled Mohen- 
jodaro. 

While the book provides a good deal 
of factual information on various heads, 
the facts have not been properly mar- 
shalled and a great deal of elimination 
is called for. Given adequate documenta- 
tion and a style less obviously lacking 
in the fundamentals of good writing, 
this book would justify the effort which 
has obviously gone into its production. 


Hitta C. VEKEEL 
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Utiararamacharitam, A Preface. By 
M. V. Inampar. (Samyukta Karnatak 
Press, Hubli. 111 pp. 1957. Rs. 2.00) 

Sanskrit judgment accords Bhava- 
bhuti a place as great as Kalidasa’s. 
But even Bhavabhuti’s masterpiece, 
Uttararamachariia, has not exercised 
any hold on the imagination of the 
West comparable to that of the Shakun- 
tala. Attempts have been made by 
Indian scholars like Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 
to acquaint the West with Bhavabhut’s 
genius by applying Western standards 
of criticism, perhaps cautiously. Pro- 
fessor Inamdar’s present attempt “‘to 
re-interpret the theme as the poet pos- 
sibly conceived it, to re-assess the crafts- 
manship and to revalue the significance 
and appeal” is daring and noteworthy. 

We have here a full-length composite 
study of the Uttarcramacharita. The 
Opening section contains an interesting 
discussion on “Bhavabhuti and the 
Tragic Theme.” The next is devoted to 


Tativa-prakastka-vvakhya Bhava- 
bodha By RAGHUTTAMA Yat. Criti- 
cally edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. NAGARAJA 
(Madras Governmen: Oriental Series, 
No. CXLIT. 585 pp. 1956. Rs. 15 40) 

This is a welcome addition to the 
published original literature belonging 
to the Madhva School of Vedantism. 
It is a commentary on the famous Jaya 
Tirtha’s Tattva-prakasika, which is 
itself a commentary on Madhva’s 
Bhaskya on the Vedanta Sutras. 
Raghuttama Yati wrote four other com- 
mentaries bearing the same name on 
the Nyayevivarana, the Gitabhashya, 
the Brikadaranyaka Upanishad and the 
Visknutattvanirnaya. Because of this, 
he came to be known as the “Bhava- 
bodhakara.” His date is not absolutely 
certain. According to the editor, he 
flourished in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, and was the thir- 
teenth Guru in the line cf succession 
beginning with Madhvacharya, 
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an analysis of the workmanship, and 
last comes the interpretation of the 
play’s “significance and appeal.” The 
author has a talent for close literary 
analysis which is searching and stimulat- 
ing. The preservation of the lecture form 
contributes to ‘the liveliness in style; and 
on points of detail the author is both 
painstaking and illuminating. It is on 
Jarge questions of general principle— 
on his use of the word “tragic” to ex- 
plain a theme full of passive anguish 
and leading inevitably to a happy end, 
on his regarding Rama’s excess of 
“goodness” as his tragic failing in the 
face of his callous injustice to Sita, on 
his explaining away the charge of pau- 
city of “action” in the play, etc.—that 
one might be tempted to join issue with 
him. But there is no single “right” 
method of handling literary problems, 
and we heartily welcome this sympa- 
thetic study of a great Sanskrit classic. 


K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


The reading of the Bhavabodha would 
have been facilitated if the Tattva- 
prakastka had also been printed with 
it, but that would, of course, have made 
the volume still more bulky and per- 
haps unwieldy also. In spite of this in- 
convenience to the reader, one can ap- 
preciate the excellence of this edition. 

The commentary shows a good ac- 
quaintance with all the important 
Madhva works. It also brings out clearly 
the points of difference between the 
Madhva tradition and the Advaita 
tradition represented by Shankara’s 
Brakhmasutra-bhashya, While reading it, 
one is constantly amazed at the histori- 
cal process which led to such totally 
different interpretations of the same 
texts. The commentator’s habit of stat- 
ing clearly all the different questions 
and possibilities which arise in under- 
standing the meaning of a particular 
suira is certainly very helpful to the 
reader. 

The task of editing the text could 
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not have been entrusted to a better 
scholar. Dr. Nagaraja Sarma is an 
acknowledged authority on the Madhya 
School of Vedanta; his Introduction .is 
a brief history of the literature of this 
school, and though unhappy expres- 


Thresholds of Existence. By Upton 
C. Ewe. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 286 pp. 1956. $3.75) ` 

This is a remarkable book. The author 
is fully steeped in the modern scientific 
outlook and tries from that standpoint 
to synthesize Science and Religion, to 
find an answer to the ultimate p-oblems 
o- the Universe and human destiny. 
The work is a rewriting of the doctrine 
of evolution. 

He examines the concepts of “natural 
selection” and the “survival of the 
fittest,” and shows reason for. r2jecting 
both and substitutes “Individual Selec- 
tion,” “Incidental Inception” end the 
“Will to Live.” 
concept of “thotonic” energy to indi- 
cate the presence of. Will from the earli- 
est forms of life. Though the earlier 
chapters make stiff reading, owing to 
ultra-scientific labyrinths of expression, 
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sions and dogmatic statements are found 
her2 and there, they take away nothing 
from the value of the Introduction. ‘Fhe 
work will be very useful to all students 
of -be Madhva system of Vedanta. :; 


K. A. SUBRAMANIA IvER 
Ne 


£ 


strcngly reminiscent of Professor White- 
head’s metaphysics, the later part of the 
bock is noble and uplifting. His concep- 
tion of God is a sort of new scientific 
monism. His view of immortality, as 
the essential feature of existence; his 
inference, that humanity is yet to reach 
the higher stages of Passive Conscious- 
ness (as illustrated in the advance. 
guard of humanity, such as the Buddha, 
Jesis and Gandhiji) and Over-con- 
scicusness; his impassioned plea for 
veætarianism: his pacifism; and his 
graad forecast for the future of human- 
ity — all these mark out an outstand- 
ing affirmation of the highest values. 


He makes use ol a-new~~ His-central thought that forms develop 


out of the “Will to Live” confirms the 
Upanishadic insight. The whole work 
is a striking contribution to modern 
aus ; 

D. GURUMURTI 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra attempts this montt a fascinating'but difficult task — to 
render what Paris is. A close reader may find n his reflections an approach to the 
understanding of the Indian’s experience of the wide prospect of Europe itself. Shri 


Dhingra has met the ' 


‘externel loveliness’’ 


>í Paris' by learning’' like Marries 


Arnold’s poet, ‘to admire uncravingly.” Will modern India ? ED yo 


Paris means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To many it is the literary, 
voluptuary and sumptuary capital “of 
the world. Victor Hugo said that, Euro- 


peans have no country but that they. 


have a capital. To Paul Valéry every 
c:ty is an immense gambling den in 
which some game predominates. 

Paris draws all intellectuals to it, 


because its continually scintillat-ng fire- 


works of frivolity and superficiality 
nore the less do’ not prevent valuable 
thinking or lasting contributions. 

" Paris is, a little of everything. It is 
fhe leader . in women’s fashions, .-iņ; 
comedies. and novels and the arts. But 
Paris is more.’ It. is, in Valéry’s phrase, 
the most complete city in the world, 
fór thet@‘is f0‘other'in which the, variety, 
of Secupations, industries, and functions. 
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and ideas is richer or wider than here.” , 


Paris is “some enlargement of an organ 
of the mind.” Paris is dominated by a 
completely mental mobility. 

To many, Paris is the European 
stronghold of persona! liberty, but that 
liberty does not consist in any way of 
absence of ccnventicn. On the con- 
trary, on this point one and all, from 
clocha‘d io member of the Academy, 
have accepted a certain constraint 
within general interest. Their liberty 
helps them choose, within the liberal 
limits those conventions delineate as 
regards manners and behaviour, the 
style of living which pleases them. This 
goes with the c.ty’s totality or its per- 
sonality. No cmnipotent government 
imposes a standard of life upon the 
people of Paris. No group or milieu 
has succeeded in forcing its own style 
upon the rest of its inhabitants. Pluto- 
cratic Paris hes never given inter- 
national Paris the character of the 
superficial idle parasite. Nor has the 
Left Bank been able to affix any label 
of barbarity on the Right It has not 
been for want of trying. The various 
fields of force of Paris are in an equilib- 
rium which makes personal liberty 
more alive than anywhere else. For out 
of this equilibrium has grown that 
tolerance which we call the Paris 
atmosphere. 

Students and artists are specially 
privilegea, and know that Paris pro- 
vides as no other city does endless fa- 
cilities for intelleccual and cultural life. 
The Cité Universitaire is more inter- 
national than amy university in the 
world and the stident, go where he 


We regret there was a slight error in 
giving the details o? Some Observations 
on Libaries, Manuscripts and Books 
of Burma from 3rd Century A.D. to 
1886 (With Special Reference to the 
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will, receives much courtesy at the 
hands of the authorities. 

Yes, Paris is like Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra: “Age cannot wither her nor 
custom stale her infinite variety.” 
But Paris is essentially feminine. The 
historical figure most honoured in the 
city—indeed in the country—is Jeanne 
d’Arc; and it is a woman, Marianne, 
who is the symbol of France. Paris is 
elusive, tantalizing. It cannot be held, 
for it gives its heart to no one. It will 
not be possessed. It is detached, indif- 
ferent. Perhaps that is its special fas-. 
cination, for it will not be reached. Did 
not Keats say: “For ever wilt thou love 
and she be fair”? 

I know Paris lures one with highly 
external loveliness until one discovers 
it is really a snare. Caught in it, one 
is trapped in the varieties of empty 
philosophies which parade the city in 
motley disguises. If one escapes from 
its snares one is thrown back en one’s 
own resources. Then one learns to be 
self-reliant and independent. For it is 
possible to live in Paris and not spiri- 
tually perish only if one has not for- 
gotten to admire, never ceased to be 
human and learned to be happy alone. 
Ií one has learned to be by oneself, as 
in some measure I have learned to do, 
one can enrich one’s inner resources 
For me Paris has a special significance. 
It puts a foreigner—once a foreigner, 
always a foreigner—to the hardest of 
tests; it teaches you the severest of 
exercises: to learn to stand on your 
feet. Translated into philosophical 
terms, it comes near to Buddha’s: “Be 
ye lamps unto yourselves.” 


BALDOON DHITNGRA 


Royal Library of the Last Kings of 
Burma) by E. P. Quigly when the 
review appeared on pagé.416 of our 
September issue. The. book has 34 pp. 
and the price is 6s. hs 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The paradoxical situation that in- 
creasing knowledge gives rise to increas- 
ing fear was stressed by Fresident 
Rajendra Prasad when he inangurated 
the open session of the World Confer- 
ence of Religions in New Delhi in 
November. According to Indian philos- 
ophers, the feeling of insecurity is the 
result of avidya or ignorance. 3ut how, 
then, could this feeling be growing in- 
stead of decreasing with every advance 
in our knowledge of the material uni- 
verse? The President has given the 
right answer: he declared thet science 
has only succeeded in analyzing and 
controlling the forces of matter, and 
knowledge thus obtained has proven a 
snare of delusion. The doo: to real 
knowledge remains closed. Continuing, 
ne observed: — 

Man has not been able to free kimsalf from 
zhe excessive influence of materialsm, though, 
as a result of latest researches, science itself 
seems to be overgrowing and surpassing the 
bounds of materialism and coming closer to 
a recognition of the spiritual forces. 

It is not, however, the pure spiritual 
forces to which science is coming 
closer; it is the lower psychic forces of 
hypnotism, suggestion and tke like. The 
medieval story of a man selling himself 
to the devil to acquire magical powers 
seems to be re-enacted today. We see 
in the latest scientific researches only 
the shadow of our own ennithilation, 
and nations are pitted against other 
nations in devilish rivalry. 

It is, therefore, only ratural that 
more and more people are inclined to 
turn away from a purely materialistic 
view of life towards the needs of the 
Spirit and to a knowledge which is 
not of matter but of Spirit. The Vice- 
President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, aptly 
gave expression to this trend when 
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he declared at the Conference that 
humanity could be saved only through 
a change in the minds and hearts of 
peple — from intellectuality to spiri- 
tuality:— 

"the discipline which is calculated to bring 
about such a kind of self-transformation in 
people is religion. We cannot have a religion 
today unless it is acceptable to the findings 
of science, At any rate, it must not be in- 
consistent with the conclusions of science, and 
it is possible for us to develop a spiritual, 
creative religion, which is not contradictory 
tc the conclusions of science. 


The Conference has done well to 
emphasize the essential unity of all 
religions and to point out the urgent 
reed of men today for religion as a 
guide to action and not as a theological 
edventure or an escape from earthly 
realities, by passing the following reso- 
tution: — 

The cardinal urge of all religions is towards 
peace, harmony and the well-being of all, 
including the lowliest and the lost. Religions 
have, therefore, opposed or looked down 
apon wars and conflicts and have recom- 
mended forbearance and self-suffering. With 
zhe invention and use of atomic weapons and 
strategy of total war, it has become impos- 
sible for either side, righteous or unrighteous, 
to survive. Such a war today spells overall 
destruction and annihilation of mankind. This 
conference of the representatives of all the 
great religions feels that it is high time relig- 
ions give up mutual dissensions and ex- 
clusiveness, strive to bring about mutual 
respect and co-operation and start to discover 
ways of fostering among men, races and 
nations, love and brotherhood by establish- 
ing an institute of research in the potentiality 
of truth, love and non-violence through an 
objective study of the humanities and the 
great spiritual movements through the ages 


It is not without significance that 
the World Vegetarian Congress, a body 
composed of Western pioneers combat- 
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ing the killirg of animals for human 
consumption, held its fifteenth annual 
session in India, which is perhaps the 
only country which has developed a 
whole philosophy on and about food. 
While for meny the question of what 
they should 2at is decided by either 
the palate or the dictates of dietetics, 
here in Indie people have been con- 
cerned down the ages more about the 
effect of food on their minds than its 
effect on their bodies. For instance, 
three kinds of food have been described 
in the Geta according to the effects they 
produce on man’s mind and soul. This 
division has been made on the basis 
of the three zunas or the qualities of 
matter functicning in man. It is firmly 
believed that the basis of sattvtc food, 
distinct from rajasic or ltamastc food, 
is vezetarian. 

Another asp2ct of vegetarianism which 
was Stressed at the Congress was its 
basis in non-violence. President Rajen- 
dra Prasad, referring to this question, 
declared that, though it was a far cry 
from vegetarianism to atomic or hydro- 
gen bombs, there was no escape from 
vegetarianism if people wanted to escape 
from the bom> danger. He added that 
the only way cf release from this danger 
was to escape from the mentality which 
had produced :he bomb and to cultivate 
respect for lifs in all forms and under 
all conditions:— 

There can be no doubt thet non-violence 
or the policy of live and let live is the only 


policy which could solve most of our troubles 
and problems 


But, such arguments apart, vege- 
lariarism is a.most an economic neces- 
sity In countries like India, and may 
also have to be accepted by others if 
food production does not keep pace 
with the stazgering growth in the 
world’s population. On this subject too 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad had some perti- 
nent observations to make, He is re- 
ported to have said:— 


We have to consider whether cereals or 
meat could be more economically grown on 


AND 
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our land Two and a half acies of land are 
1equired to provide a minimum adequate diet 
for each person, if he is a non-vegetarian, 
while only an acre and a half is required 
for a vegetarian to have a satisfactory diet 
schedule 


The conference of convicts and ex- 
convicts held last month at Lucknow 
is a sign of the times that our notions 
of crime as well as of punishment have 
undergone considerable change and that 
the time has now come for further 
reforms. It shows that we are far from 
the Middle Ages when a minor offence 
could cost a man his eyes or his ears; 
such a sentence today would appear 
barbarous even to the votaries of deter- 
rent punishment. Inaugurating the 
Lucknow Conference, Dr. Sampurna- 
nand, Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
struck the right keynote when he pointed 
out that although penologists and those 
connected with the practical side of jail 
administration could not change society 
in a day, 
they had to look upon those in their charge 
as patients suffermg from accidents that could 
well have been avoided if society had been 
a little more considerate and far-sighted and 
a httle less callous Now, they had to send 
these men out with their personalities repaired, 
with, as far as possible, frustration and irrita- 
tion washed out of their minds and a willing- 


ness to live and work as normal citizens 
implanted 


Once it is realized that there is a link 
between poverty and crime, as also 
between juvenile delinquency and the 
type of education prevalent in society, 
it will be evident that mere deterrent 
punishment cannot be the right means 
to wipe out crime, particularly when 
its causes ‘are embedded in the very 
Structure of society. Is it not obvious 
that many take to crime — cheating, 
robbery, theft, etc——when they fail to 
find gainful work? Is not child delin- 
quency, which is now on the increase, 
especially in the urban areas, often 
the result of parental neglect? A recent 
survey in the city of Delhi showed how 
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the children of parents who go out to 
work drift into bad company and learn 
tc be pilferers and pickpockets. It was 
not a reformer but a great novelist, 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, who declared that 
with ready-made opinions one cannot judge 
of crime Its philosophy is a little more com- 
plicated than people think It is acknowledged 
that neither convict prisons, nor the hulks, 
ncr any system of hard labour ever cured a 
criminal Humane treatment may raise up 
ore in whom the divine image has long been 
étscured It is with the unfortunate, above 
all, that humane conduct is necessary, 


. A century after this view was ex- 
pressed, it is a pity to hear our legisla- 
tors still expressing fear that Isniency 
may lead to an increase in crine, and 
urging the need to ensure that “the 
punishment fits the crime.” This was 
evident recently from the arguments 
oI ‘some members in Parliameat who 
opposed the Probation of Ovsfenders 
Bill, which seeks to have a uniform 
method of probation for the whole 
country and to give courts wide powers 
to release offenders on probation. Dr. 
Sampurnanand’s bold statement at the 
recent convicts’ and ex-convicts’ con- 
ferénce is a fitting reply to those who 
fear to take the risk involved in treat- 
ing an offender as a misguided person, 
rather than as a sinner who must be 
“deterred” by being punished. He 
said:—— 

I am convinced that there are very few 
men who are congenital criminals in the sense 
of „being so unregenerate that they cannot be 
won over to the path of virtue. The great 
majority af those who find therselves in 
prison are helpless victims of circumstances 
over which they had very little control. Be- 
sides the inequities imposed by nature there 
are the social and economic restriccions im- 
posed by society. Children are born and grow 
up in circumstances which teach trem that 
trey must wage an incessant wa: against 
saciety, if they want to satisfy some of their 
most clementary wants. 


A plea for singleness of vision runs 
through the Reith Lectures by George 
F, Kennan, broadcast by the B.B.C. 
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recently on the subject of international 
relations, “Russia, the Atom and the 
West.” Mr. Kennan is diplomatist and 
historian, and the leading American 
autrority on Russia. He also has his 
share of wisdom. His first talk. was on 
the economic and political growth of 
the Soviet Union, and the spirit that 
urg2s'it to “go one better” than the 
West in material matters. Yet the West 
has already gone beyond and is itself 
involved in further psychological prob- 
lems. The real competition should be 
not’ against each other, but to see 
which' can solve its own problems the 
sooner. In the third lecture (The 
Liscener, November 28th, 1957) he has 
this to say of post-war Germany in 
rep-y to the argument, “You can’t trust 
the Germans” :— 


It is true that many of the older generation 
are not likely ever to recover entirely from 
the trauma-of the past....But I have seen 

.€ little of the younger Germany, and I 
am convinced that these young people— 
trotbled, bewildered, unsupported at this 
time by any firm tradition from their own 
natDonal past—will not fail to respond to any 
Western appeal: that carries the ring of real 
visien, of conviction and of seriousness of 
purpose The younger generation of Germans 
arc more threatened today by the inroads of 
a p2rvasive ‘cynical materialism than they are 
by any extreme nationalistic tendencies; and 
it B precisely here, in combating this ma- 
terizlism that we in the West have aver 
therm, I fear, little help or inspiration ... If 
Germany cannot be accorded reasonable con- 
fidence: in -these coming years then I would 
know.of no promising solution to the entire 
proslem -of-Kurope. To assume that such con- 
fidence cannot be given is to cut ourselves 
off in advance from possibilities that may be 
vitel ‘to our’ very survival, If we are going 
to take so negative and so hopeless an as- 
surcption, let us be terribly, terribly sure that 
our judgement is drawn not from the memo- 
ries and emotions of the past but from the 
sob2rest sort of attention to present realities 


That power of trust which conquers 
miad-arguments and emotion-based re- 
actions, -can, however, only come when 
there is some degree of realization of 
the unity of all life. Present realities 
must be seen in the light of timeless 
Reality. 
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it is a tribute to the incomparable skill of the 
Indian handloom weaver that his creations are so 
much prized—never before have they been so 
much in demand at home and abroad. As 
every piece is an individual creation 
you have a far greater choice of 
texture, design and colour com- 
binations thanis ever possible in 
De, mass-produced cloth. And art 
ini prices within everyone’s reach. 
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ALL INDIA HANDLOOM BOARD 
SHAHIBAGH HOUSE, WITTET ROAD, BOMBAY, 
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HENRY DAVIS COMPANY 
(Private) LIMITED 


IMPORTERS 
of 
ATLAS PENCILS anc LEADS 
SCRIPTO MECHANICAL PENCILS 
DOBBINS AGRICULTURAL SPRAYERS, Etc. 
BOSTITCH STAPLING MACHINES and REFILLS 


Onduiri es S, nvited 


Head Office: 
I8, ELPHINSTONE CIRCLE 
BOMBAY I 
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PERFUME * smysore SANDALWOOD OIL is recognised 
* as the World's Standard of Quality. 
* Ensure that you get only Original containers 
: with the Mysore Government Seal and Label. 
+ Place orders for supplies with the 
i authorised Agents only or with the Factory. 
x 
i IONE 


GOVERNMENT SANDALWOOD OIL FACTORY, 
MYSORE. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD CULTURE 


“TILL By MIKHAIL NAIMY 


WE Beautiful stories of charm and insight 
into humin life. In the same tradition 


MEET >? as The Book of Mirdad and Memoirs of 
_~° A Vagrant Soul, or The Pitted Face. 


53" x 74", 242 pp., Cloth bound 
Rs. 7/50, 10s. 6d. 


Head Office Branch 
6, NORTH PUBLIC SQUARE ROAD 62, QUEEN'S GARDENS 
BANGALORE-4, India LONDON, W.2 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS GIFT 
COUPONS ARE TWICE Gift Coupons worth Rs. 5/- 


BLESSED. 
to Rs. 1,000/- can be bought 


Unlike other presents of cash, 
jewellery, clothes, etc, gift 
coupon is long remembered by 
the recipient. 


from any Post Office doing 


Savings Bank work. The 


The money used for the gift 
helps lay the foundations of 
economic security for the country 
and its people. 


coupons can be exchanged 
for a twelve year National 


Give National Savings ‘Sift Plan Savings Certlficate of 
Coupons every time you wish to 
make a presenton birthdays, the same valua. 
weddings, anniversaries and 
every occasion In your calendar 
of happy events. 





HATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 
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THE ARYAN PATH | 


Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 


Vor. XXIX FEBRUARY 1958 No. 2 





“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 


Each man is to himself absolutely the way, the truth, and the life.... 
The way and the truth come first, then follows the life, 
— Light on the Path 


P ERCEPTION, INFERENCE AND TESTIMONY are declared by the ancient 
teachers to be the means of obtaining knowledge, whether fallible or 
infallible. 

Knowledge is threefold —sense-knowledge, head-learning, Heart-Wisdom, 
Each one of us, now and here, possesses a triple storehouse of knowledge. 
We have the powers of observation and of the sensations which are ours 
through the use of the sense organs, offering data for one order of infor- 
mation. We Lave the power of the mind— from mere cerebration to pro- 
found thinking—-which yields to us our head-learning. We have our emo- 
tions —lower Dassions or exalted aspirations—-which manifest our Heart- 
life and bespeak our Heart-Wisdom. 

All three are partial and faulty for all mortals. Those only who attain 
to true Immortality possess in perfection complete and infallible Wisdom. 
This is the co-ordinated, concordant and complete Wisdom. Sense-data are 
correctly comprehended by head-learning, which in its turn is inspired by 
the pure light of the Heart, which is the seat of the Great Self. Real Im- 
mortality means possessing this triple Wisdom. 

Mortality implies not only death through the decay of the body but 
also the presence of ignorance about innumerable things in space, the 
motions of time and the events in history; further, the separation which 
personal feelings and lack of altruism make between the human heart and 
the grand heart of Nature, which is Compassion Absolute. 

Men suffer because the body decays, the mind continues to be ignorant 
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and the heart remains selfish Death is feared; ignorance is found difficult 
to overcome; selfishness is considered a natural inheritance of every man, 
woman and child. And so from death to death mortals pass, knowing only 
sorrow at which they tap the:r foreheads and say, “Kismet.” 

But the innate divinity at ize very core of our being whispers — “‘ There 
musi be a way out of the death of the body, the darkness of ignorance, 
the corruption of selfishness? We do not seek the Way to Wisdom — we 
lose ourselves in our busy-ress to exist day after day, to eat, to earn, 
to pursue pleasures, to avoic pains. It hardly occurs to us to seek the 
meaning and the purpose of He. We do not live progressing from light to 
greater light, from love to d2=per love, but stumble from confusion to 
corruption. 

All Prophets and Perfected Men have pointed the Way, have spoken 
the Truth. We remain ignorant about such instruction; the Gita and the 
Upanishads, the Gathas and the Kabbala, the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Epistles of Paul, the greatest of the Apostles—these are instinct with a 
life of their own. Many read =i1em; some read them with triple attention 
of eye, head and heart; bu: only the rare few attempt to accept the 
advice —‘‘ Mistrust thy senses, they are false”; or “‘Separate Head-learn- 
ing irom Soul-Wisdom,” as is advocated; or bring the heart to “forsake 
every other religion and tak= refuge alone with the Great Self.” We do 
rot appreciate because we do rot understand the promise contained in the 
potent words of Krishna: “I skall deliver thee from all thy transgressions.” 

There is the Path, there is Truth; if we find these the possibility of 
Living the Life is perceived ard the experience of Immortality is assured. 

How to find the Path? There are diverse ways which the knowledge of 
mazerialistic sciences, of spesilative philosophies, of creedal theologies, 
tells us about. Broad are these paths, visible and accessible to all. But 
they have not led the educated and civilized man to the light, strength 
and peace of Truth. The Upanishads call this lower knowledge, and name 
the Wisdom of the Supreme zs the Higher. But it is also taught that the 
Pazh to the Supreme True is inward—from thought and mind to Heart 
and Soul—and that the Scienze of the mystic and the occultist is hidden, 
esoteric, named Gupta Vidyc and described as the Royal Wisdom. The 
search for that Way to Hidd=n Truth proceeds from the mundane and 
mortal mind to the Soul of L-ght in the Cave of the Heart. Awake, arise, 
ssex the Great Teachers—it is said. Between the mortal and the Im- 
mo-ztal there is The Bridge. Wat is that Bridge? 





SHRAVAKA 


TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS IN INDIA 


F M. Albert Guerard is Lecturer in the Humanities at Stanford University, 
California. His new book, Fossils and Presences, has just been published 
and follows the lines of thought of his earlier volumes, Testament of a 
Liberal and Bottle ts the Sea. Every thoughtful Indian will find the ideas 
of this essay written in a forthright style provocative and helpful. — Ep. ] 


Unxnown, alas! I have read perhaps a hundred instructive books about 
India, without including Kipling’s, or chatty travelogues. I have met, with 
pleasure and profit, perhaps a score of prominent Hindus, including Mr. 
Krishna Menon and relatives of Prime Minister Nehru. But my ignorance 
of your enormous and teeming subcontinent remains abysmal. Let me add 
that my interest, which is keen, and my sympathy, which is deep, have 
nothing to do with the fact that your country is enormous and teeming. 
Florence appeals to me more than Calcutta, Shanghai or Chicago. Values, 
not numbers. 

In the murk of my ignorance, there are two rays of comfort and hope. 
The first is that conscious ignorance is less misleading than blurred and 
distorted knowledge. Everyone in America believes that he ts familiar with 
French affairs and a fast friend of “our first ally, our Sister Republic. ” 
As a matter of fact, there is no country we so utterly fail to understand, 
with disastrous results. The second ray of hope — more positive, for it is a 
truism that hope is forward looking —is that with advancing years I have 
turned altogether from the past to the future. History, the object of my 
lifelong studies, has made us what we are, brought us into our present 
tragic chaos. The problem is not Whence? but Whither? Not yesterday 
which is past our power to alter, but tomorrow which we can still choose 
and shape. I believe in creative, converging evolution. The India, the 
Russia, the France, the America I am interested in, as “countries of the 
soul,” not as territories or powers, are still ahead of us in the process of 
becoming. Let the India of yesterday, let the caste system, go, as feudalism, 
serfdom, monarchy by divine right, have gone. I believe in anthropology, 
the study of cultural patterns, as I believe in immunology: let us master 
the obstacles to be overcome. My stand is the reverse of Burke’s: there is 
no wisdom in prejudice. In Gospel terms: let the dead bury their dead. 

So my message to my Indian friends will not be what we can teach 
India, nor what we can learn from India, but what we can hope from 
India. Magnitude is of small import, and antiquity is a burden: what 
counts is the promise. There was once, and I believe there still is, a “‘prom- 
ise of American life.” It has grown dim because it has grown gross: 
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pazily on account of partial fulfilment, mostly on account of smugness. 
America has been a great experiment: it has taught us what to seek—and 
tow not to seek it. I am watching the great Indian experiment: India, an 
infant among the great organized families of mankind, has what we 
possessed in 1776: the freshness, the innocence, the hopefulness of dawn. 

What I dimly see or feel in India is first of all the primacy of religion. 
By religion I do not mean formal religions or formal creeds: I understand 
that Mr. Nehru is not an orthodox believer. I mean the acknowledgement 
of the spirit as the essentiel reality. Material achievements I do not 
coctemn: may your five-year plans be gloriously fulfilled! There is a virtue 
in accepted poverty, +.e., in the simplification of life: there is no virtue in 
famine, pestilence and squalor. Material progress is good, if it helps liberate 
us rom worldly care; it is Lazmful if it adds to our burden. The French 
hare a good expression for moderate wealth: “Jl est à son atse,” he lives 
in easy circumstances. The wealth that creates worry, un-ease, is a curse. 
May India grow rich, but uncer spiritual guidance. May it never be said: 
“ India’s business is Business.”’ 


In this subordination of tae material to the spiritual, I include the 
maerialistic aspects of all the sects: crudely faulty science, clumsy primi- 
tive myths about the creatior or the end of the world, false history, ritual, 
ecc_esiasticism, and most of al literalism, for the letter killeth. All these 
may be, at one moment, necessary props for the stumbling soul; but they 
may, and at a certain point they must, be tossed aside. I understand that 
in India many superstitions are rife; but that as a vast culture group 
India is not committed, as America is in fact, to a closed canon of divinely 
ins>ired and literally infallible books, to a set of dogmas (even if they be 
caled “natural religion”) as definite as industrial specifications. Nor is 
she committed, as Russia is officially, to a stifling faith in materialistic 
science. There are no unalterable blue prints in the realm of the spirit. 
My -ndia (is it a Cloudland: ) is a country where no man is handicapped 
because of his beliefs or lack 5f beliefs. 

The consequence of this pz-macy of the free spirit is that India—my 
dream of India, my dream for Irdia—stands for the refusal to accept power — 
material force, ultimately vio.ence—as a final argument. In this I believe 
that India is best fitted to -ead us into the path of constructive peace. 
America does lip service to tke Christian faith but has abjured the Chris- 
tian spirit. She has adopted scch slogans as “Force without stint,” “ Un- 
corcitional surrender,” ‘‘Theze is no substitute for victory,” “Discussing 
from a position of strength,” ‘ massive retaliation,’ All these proud affir- 
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mations can be summed up in the old “ Jingo” song: “Weve got the 
guns, we’ve got the men, and we’ve got the money too.” Power politics, 
idol of the realists, mean the ethics of the gangster. Fortunately, the 
accession of Ind:a to full independence was hailed by the world as a moral 
triumph, as thə victory of non-violence. Between the two symbols, 
ludicrously unequal— General Dyer of Amritsar and Mahatma Gandhi— 
the world freely chose Gandhi—and yet did not take the lesson to heart. 
The Amritsar spirit still prevails in North and South Africa as well as in 
the Middle East 

Because India refuses to accept power (force, violence) as the final test 
of the right, I hope she will not seek a seat among the mighty by the side 
of Chiang Kai Saek, but that she will strive to abolish the invidious and 
immoral distinction between the Big, the Middling and the Small: “ Have 
you guided missiles in store? ” It might well be that Switzerland, Finland, 
Uruguay, could teach lessons from which all might profit. It is for India 
to prove that a ziant’s brain is not necessarily befuddled or paralyzed by 
the fact of being a giant. 

So I am ready to welcome India’s leadership away from the cult of 
sheer power. This position I should prefer not to call Neutralism. There 
are in the word “neutral” unpleasant connotations of weakness, cowardice, 
castration. The judge is not neutral between right and wrong; neither is 
the scientist so Detween true and false. The proper term would be non- 
partisan, even arti-partisan, or, more positively, judicial. Judge a case on 
its own merits, without fear or favour. This is what President Eisenhower 
and the British Labour Party did when they condemned aggression during 
the Suez crisis; even though, in order to do so, they had to censure their 
best friends and to be “fellow travellers” with Russia. This is what Prime 
Minister Nehru cid when he deprecated the brutal methods by which the 
Hungarian insurrection was suppressed, even though he probably was 
more in sympathy with the professed ideals of the Socialist government in 
power than with those of the insurgents who sought to restore the ancient 
régime. And his courageous stand made him for once a fellow traveller with 
Secretary Dulles. Let no national, doctrinaire or partisan shibbcleths 
swerve us aside from truth and justice. If India would keep up and strength- 
en her leadership in that direction, I for one would pray that France, 
England, and ultimately the half-blind giants, Russia andthe United States, 
would follow in Eer steps. 


There is a sukject which for over six decades has been for me not a 
hobby but aconyiction, vtz., the adoption of an international language as 
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both the symbol and the in3<rument of world unity. Now India, I under- 
stand, is even more of a bazel than Western Europe. She needs a common 
language, for commercial, 2¢ministrative and cultural purposes. To pre- 
serve English — used at present by a distinguished, educated minority —is 
to hark back to the days of Queen Victoria; to substitute Hindi is to hark 
back to the days of Akbar. English would be more neutral (non-partisan) 
then Hindustani: it would nat reduce the other tongues—-some of which 
are mighty languages—to the status of provincial dialects. But why not 
lock forward, beyond the creams of Akbar, Macaulay or Disraeli? Why 
shauld not India aspire to be the pioneer in the adoption of a world lan- 
guage, and make it officially her own? 

This may seem Utopian: >ut there is an immediate practical approach. 
The UNESCO meeting at Montevideo urged that the question of a world 
auxiliary language! be investigated: let India support and implement 
thts proposal with all her m=ght. The promise that she herself would adopt 
it would be a decisive argumant. 

For a country to commit itself to an international institution or instru- 
ment is by no means unprecedented. Nations new and old have declared 
that they were discarding their local weights and measures, in spite of im- 
memorial associations, in favour of the metric system. France and Italy 
in the preamble of their constitutions have declared their readiness to 
abandon their absolute sovereignty and to submit to world law. Why 
should not India take a step of the same kind in the linguistic field? It 
would actually be the best solution to her own internal linguistic problem, 
and a lesson in constructive world citizenship. 

The greatness of India i= harmony within pluralism: an infinite variety 
of racial stocks, creeds, forms of worship, local customs, languages, seeking 
and achieving unity in the quest of peace and brotherhood. This ideal is 
valid, not for India alone brat for all mankind. India can best realize her- 
sef by transcending herseli: not by attempting to become a monolithic 
netion of the outmoded Hic-lerian Reich type: one, jealously one, in race, 
thought, speech, faith. My dream is that India should “mundialize”’ 
herself as a number of =Suropean cities have done: declare herself a 
canscious unit in that commonwealth prophesied by George Washington, 
“the Great Republic of Humanity at large.” ? 

ALBERT GUERARD 


1 The word Esperanio was us2d as a synonym fora world language; but Unesco should 
nct be committed in advance to ery scheme: Esperanto, Cosmoglotta, Interlingua or Basic. 
2 1938; Vol. XXVIII, p. 520. 


THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF “FRIENDLINESS” IN BUDDHISM 


[Shri S. K. Ramachandra Rao is a well-known scholar of Buddhist lore 
and a sincere practitioner of the Master’s teachings. In this article he 
has written about the well-known quality of metta, which is more than 
friendliness; =< is a Compassion for all the different kingdoms of the 
entire universe. Whatever the discipline of the spiritual lite, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Chrstian or Muslim, Love and Compassion are regarded as the 
primery virtues to be cultivated, with the basis of vatragya or Dispas- 
sion. In the language of The Votce of the Silence, “Compassion is no at- 
tribute. It is the Law of Laws—eternal Harmony, Alaya’s SELF ; a shore- 
less universal 2ssence, the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all things, 
the law of Love eternal.” Every aspirant trying to live the Higher Life 
will find valueble ideas in this article.—ED.] 


Or raz ten lizelong vows a Buddhist monk is enjoined to observe the 
very first is the resolve not to injure life (panatipata). In the eightfold 
path formulated by the Buddha, the primary constituent of the step 
concerning “rigat actions” is this restraint from injuring life. For the un- 
shakable deliverance of mind (ceto-vimutts), which is the goal of every 
Buddhist aspiraat, the second obstacle (n1varana) to be overcome is ill-will 
(vyapada); and this is said to be overcome by the practice of “friendli- 
ness.” Among fhe seven stages of purity enumerated by the scholiasts, 
purification of mind (ctttavisuddht) figures prominently; and for the 
attainment of tais, forty exercises are suggested, one group thereof being 
designated as “cultivation of sublime states’’; here, of the four such 
states, the first one is metta, or friendliness. And this is characterized as a 
quality that makes the Buddha ( buddhakarakadhamma), a state of perfec- 
tion (parami) p-actised by all the Awakened Ones. In the little handbook,! 
which the earnest Buddhist uses daily, an important section pertains to 
“the discourse on friendliness.” Buddhaghosa, the eminent exegetist, 
devotes a long end inspiring section in his Vtsuddhimagga to the practice 
of metia.2 The Jataka tales abound in episodes extolling this virtue. Even 
the abhidhamma metaphysics considers this as an “immeasurable” 
(appamanna ). 

In a gospel tLat insists on turning one’s back on society, on an austere 
and severe mece of life and on the practice of secluded contemplation, 


1 Khuddakapath.. The section 1s “ Metiasutta’’; this is also included in the Surtanspata 
collection. 
* Ch. 9 ( Brahm :uthariniddeso ). 
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ic is not a little surprising that friendliness, which is the strongest cement 
in social relations, should figure so prominently. But its import is not 
sozial; the Buddha’s approach to the problem of pain was not merely 
buman. It is unjust to the stature of the Buddha to reduce him to the rank 
of a social thinker. He was in fact, a preacher of the doctrine styled as 
‘“cross-current”’ (patisota), cross to the normal life of men. A suspicion 
leeks through the Pali texts that the Sakyan sage, during at least the 
ea-ly years of his ministry, was to his contemporaries “‘a snatcher of sons, 
a maker of widows, a breasxer of homes” — the allusion is to his call for 
‘““Eome-leaving”’ (pabbajja;. His early followers indeed were social run- 
axays; they wandered about without relations of whatever kind or dwelt 
in jungles, “bending theiz minds towards emancipation.” They were, 
in the Master’s own words, -fke uprooted palm trees. 

The Buddha’s offer to mankind was the possibilitv of leading a higher 
liie—higher than househo-d, higher than society. This higher life was 
characterized by freedom; fr2edom implied the elimination of all barriers, 
and affection verily is the strongest barrier. Of the three fires that con- 
tmually burn mankind, this affectionate attachment (raga) is the fore- 
most; its accessories are mertal clouding (moha) and aversion (dosa). This 
threefold fire has to be quenched in order that the higher life may be 
lived. Affection in the sense of an attitude of mind that limits the sym- 
pathy, confines the attention, intensifies the feeling of dependence, has 
obviously no place in the prcgramme for higher life. But aversion, too, is 
an ill that must needs be el-minated, and how can it be eliminated without 
recourse to affection? The very Pali texts say that aversion 1s counteract- 
ed by the cultivation of friendliness ( mettabhavana). 

The Pali word for aversion is dosa; its equivalents are repugnance 
(datigha) and ill-will (vyapeda). It is described as an unwholesome root. 
Ethically it is aversion, hate; but, on deeper analysis, it is the “violent 
striking of mind at an object.’* Although physically and in a gross sense 
one who hates turns away from the object that he hates, psychologically 
it implies a violent approath. To counteract this, turning away (acts 
or renunciation often imply this) is no solution. The farther we attempt 
tc run, the faster the mind 3cicks to what is left behind; pulling and push- 
irg are not methods to tame the mind. The opposite of dosa is adosa (non- 
aversion), or, to put it positively, metta (in Sanskrit, martiri). The latter 
word is hard to translate: it means loving-kindness, sympathetic interest, 
friendliness, amity. Psychokcgically it is the “inclination of mind in the 
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direction of the objec:.” The approach aspect is still there, but there is no 
violence about it, no striking. It is interesting to note that its equivalent 
avyapada signifies peace of mind. The mind moves, but it is free of emo- 
tional content. 

The cultivation of friendliness as a spiritual exercise is said to induce 
the first three of the four intent states of mental absorption (jhana). In 
the first jhana, the mind is dissociated from the object and its own crav- 
ing; and there is instituted 1%, which term connotes joy, satisfaction, 
zest. A thirsty, weary traveller on a difficult road on a summer day finds 
himself on the banks of a rivulet of clear, cool water; and his satisfaction 
at this is prti. In the second jhana, piti gives rise to sukha (enjoyment); 
in the above simile, zhe traveller’s happiness when he has quenched his 
thirst and rested his limbs. The realization that even piti is a distraction 
leads to the third jhana, wherein upekkha (equanimity, indifference | looms 
large. Thus the perfection of friendliness eliminates both affection and 
interest. It is clear that the narrowing of attention to any particular 
object cr group and the concentration of interest and sympathy on it are 
not what metta signifies in Buddhism. 

What then is the significance of metta? The term is defined as intention 
to engender benefit and happiness (Attasukhupanayanakamata).4 Buddha- 
ghosa explains that its practice stamps out repugnance (patigha) and 
stamps in forbearance ( khanti). The laiter, it is well known, is deemed 
the highest of penances: “a renunciant will neither strike nor trouble 
another.” ë This wording, which belongs to the early strata of canonical 
composition, being employed originally as a patimokkha text, is negative and 
this is significant. It does not suggest an ideal of positive social service or 
a deliberate attempt to promote the welfare of others; it is more 
a personal discipline. Among the benefits of the practice of melta, as 
enumerated in an old non-canonical but celebrated tract, there is no 
mention of its effect on society, community or even household: “the 
practiser sleeps pleasantly, wakes up fresh, undisturbed by anxious 
dreams.’’? 

That the social ideal wes not involved in the conception of metta is 
further evident from the actual method of its practice as detailed by 
Buddhaghosa. At the very start (sabbapathamam), the aspirant will confine 
his attention to himself, and, his entire body being bathed with thoughts 


$ Suitanipat atthakatha 

E Visuddhimagga, Ch. 9, Sec 2 

¢ Dhammapada, 184. 

7? Milindapanho, IV ( Merdakapanha), 16. 
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of friendliness, he should wish well for himself: May I be happy, not 
troubled, without malice, without passion, without taint! May I carry my- 
self well! Then in gradual measures he must extend the orbit of his 
friendliness to comprehend all men, zll animals, all living creatures, all 
things that struggle with ego-feelings. Included, too, are plants and stones, 
here and elsewhere, for meita must radiate all round, regardless of objects. 
The important process during this praczice is “breaking down the lines of 
demarcation between individual entities” (stmasambhedana ).® 

No doubt the welfare of scdety and mankind follows as a corollary from 
the successful practice of friendliness; but it must be recognized that it is 
not intended primarily to serve this end. The river is of course a great 
bensfit to the people living along its panks; but does the river flow just 
for their sake? The gospel of Buddha 8 essentially for the individual: its 
aim is not to better man’s rcl2 in sociezy or to make him a more efficient 
social animal, but to improve the very nature of man in order that he may 
be freed from all ills, present and future. In this refinement of the human 
constitution, the outlook of unbounded affection and friendliness to every- 
thing around is a necessary ingredient. The Buddha's intent has aptly 
been expressed by one of his early followers, the forest-dwelling Revata: *— 

Since I left home in favour of the monk’s life, I have not harboured 

a thought that is ignoble or “raught with hate. Creatures may die, prosper 

or suffer; but in this long interval, I have no thoughts whatever. I 

cherish the immeasurable <riendliness that I have cultivated well — in 

stages as the Buddha taught. I am friend to all, and all living things 

I love. I make become the rood of frizndliness ; and ever I dwell with a 

peaceful mind. 


These verses are included in the caronical collection of the poetic out- 
bursts of early Buddhist monks, anc here are the enchanting original 
lines :— 

Yada aham pabbajito agarasma’ nagariyam, 
nabhinandam: samakappam arariyam dosasamhitam. 
Ime hannantu vaidhantu drkkham pappontu panino; 
samkappam n’ adjijanami imasmim dighamantare. 
Mettam ca abhijanami apparranam subhavitam, 
anupubbam pari:itam yatha Buddhena desitam. 
Sabbamitto sabkesakho sabbiabhutanukampako 
mettan cittam ce bhavem: atyapajjarato sada. 


S. K. RAMACHANDRA Rao 


8 Visuddhimagga, Ch. 9, Sec. 12 
3 Theragatha ( Khadiravaniya-Pevata ), 14. =. I. 


SOMETHING THAT NEVER 
HAPPENED BEFORE 


[Mr. Roy Bridger. examining the “ perpetual emergency ’’ of our day, 
goes to the heart of the dilemma posed by nuclear weapons and the ob- 
stacles to disarmament. Seeking to place the responsibility for their threat, 
he disconcertingly brings most of us into the dock. He is right in seeing a 
greater menace than the atom bomb represents in the mentality that can 
contemplate using it ; he nghtly hails as a hopeful sign the withdrawal of 
a big military power like Britain from Egypt at the behest of world 
opinion. We pin our hopes for world peace more on ideas, the “ universal 
common denominators and perhaps new ways of life altogether,” of which 
also he writes. He has brought out well the complexities of the problems 
of banning nuclear-weapon tests and of disarmament, and the impos- 
sibility of solving tiem in isolation. As Mr. Bridger wrote to us, “ We 
have reached a stage of stored-«p crtsts, not only in warfare but in the 
whole of our technology, and in our basic materialist philosophy.” —EnD.] 


’ 


Ow arı spes it is evident that we have entered a period of perpetual 
emergency of a kind never previously experienced in known history. As 
Professor Roger Heim, President of the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources, has summarized it: “Man 
has become a prisoner of the mechanical consequences of his powers of 
invention.” 

When man set out to improve his standard of living with the aid of 
machines, themselves subject to continual improvement and increasing 
efficiency, he took a road which stretched away into the unimaginable 
future, a road which seemed to be entirely without end. Today, especially 
in the case of the more heavily mechanized countries, the situation can be 
seen to be getting out of hand. The road of everlasting progress looks 
suspiciously like a road to mass suicide through breakdown of biological 
stability. 

The problem is brought out on vast, cataclysmic lines involving radia- 
tion damage fears and nuclear warfare threats; and it is brought out in a 
multitude of little unexpected ways. For instance, in America just now 
they are talking about the G-Line—the Gadget Line. This is the latest 
shape of the human form: with thickened waist and heavy thighs, over- 
weight hips and distended paunch. It is the result of the thousands of 
labour-saving gadgets which have been pouring into American homes and 
industry for two generations and more. Machines are now doing what 
people did for themselves—but their owners have had to pay the penalty 
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in fitness. In theory, laborrsaving cevices-should be introduced as a 
welcome boon to those sections of the world’s population most in need, 
particularly to the millions cf small cultivators struggling round the clock 
to keep up with the demancs of the seasons. To some extent this is what 
has occurred, but the process is not tarning out as it should. Those who 
already have are getting moze than is good for them, the rest continue to 
go without. 

In agricultural equipment something more efficient than the hoe is 
clearly an advantage; “dust-bowl” farming, using powerful tractors 
designed to plough ever desper and aster, fleets of combine-harvesters 
whirling away precocious rops forced with chemical stimulants and 
preserved with poison sprays against equilibrium-restoring “pests’’—is 
unbalanced efficiency run rict. 

In the processing of foodsiuffs, too, machines for refining and doctoring 
food to new degrees of incompatibility with the human constitution are 
appearing all the time, whil= other machines are engaged in the large-scale 
production of drugs to deaden Nature’s warning pain signals. 

Tt is in the military field, however, that the most immediately urgent 
crisis has been reached. As man startel to perfect machines for improving 
his standard of living, so began the corresponding rise of his weapons of 
destruction. No one can doutt that th= end of this particular road is near. 
Weatever there was to be said for an armaments industry offering 
improved spears and patent muzzle-loaders, it is evident that, when it can 
only go on turning out apparatus for destroying everything on the planet, 
it has outlived such uses as .{ may once have had. 

Today man himself is almost out of the running. With automatism 
being increasingly applied tc the apparatuses of comfort, all the powers at 
large will be working to apoly it to the apparatuses of destruction. It 
seems no more than a childist fancy to suppose that the extreme potency of 
the new weapons will act a3 a deterrent; there are plenty of fanatics mad 
enough to blow up, not mzrely whole cities, but the whole earth, if the 
switches are allowed to get into their hands. But, in any case, the machines 
are going all out to get the switches irto their own hands. 

Scarcely less disturbing is the extreme slowness of the rate of penetra- 
tion of a sense of the impencing crisis into the general consciousness. Yet 
such is itsstored-up magnitcde that 2ven the firmest of our institutions 
and habits of thought is in Canger of Lecoming obsolete. Language itself is 
becoming less and less adequate. Wkole groups of words are being left 
standing, their meaning eai2n away from inside as if by termites. Our 
notions of “defence,” for instance, of what is being defended and what it 
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is being defended against, are almost completely out of date. Our minds 
are still clouded by phantasms of the Armada assembling at Cadiz, of Van 
Tromp sailing up the Thames. 

The situation today is that under present conditions there is no longer 
a single cause worth going to war about. Not one. The “causes” on behalf 
of which people have formerly gone to war are dropping out of the picture. 
It is the means of war that is now the great threat, filling all the stage. 

Some forty years ago a Western line-up against Communism began to 
take place. The process has gone on till this day; although the clash is 
ostensibly between Communism and anti-Communism, the forces now 
operating do not correspond to the original labels. Marked political and 
economic differences still exist, but ““Communism”’ pure and simple is not 
the supreme terror. It isn’t the creed that is feared, it is the instrument 
of applying the creed. It is applied materialism run riot, an unquestioning 
belief in “science.” The latest is the earth satellite, a triumph of ingenuity, 
whatever its implications. But, if we felt that the Russians were mastering 
the life sciences (as distinct from the physical sciences) on this scale, we 
should feel a lot more reassured. 

The West believes in science, too, of course, but nowhere nearly so 
blindly; in fact large sections of Western thought have been aware of the 
snags for some time; concerned not so much with rushing on towards 
wonders new as with putting a brake on a runaway machine. We cannot 
put the clock back. We cannot even get it to stand still. But at least we 
ought to try to regulate it. The question is, how? 

Radiation risks being what they are, a movement has arisen to put a 
ban on further nuclear-weapon testing. Unfortunately, this is a good deal 
easier said than done, as the absence of results has shown. The case for 
abolition of nuclear-weapon testing might seem unanswerable when con- 
sidered in isolation, but in practice it cannot be considered in isolation. 
This is the trouble all the way through— no shortage of slogans recom- 
mending various self-contained moves, but a great dearth of integrated 
programmes. 

In practice the question of the abolition of nuclear-weapon testing is 
tied to the question of abolition of nuclear-weapon manufacture, since no 
one is likely to go on stock-piling weapons that have never been tested. 
One must go at the very least one step further and call for both. 

This is what most abolitionists have done, it is true. But if real wars 
are going to be fought at all, whether in the cause of world conquest or in 
defence of hearth and home, there is unlikely to be any ‘“gentlemen’s 
agreement’’ on where to draw the line, The one object on both sides will 
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be to get hold of the deadliest possib.e weapons and to use them to the 
limit. Governments are not prepared to leave preparations until the last 
minute, hence full speed ahead with tie testing of nuclear weapons. 

-hus another big step is called for: the banning of all weapons. Again, 
this is a very worthy idea, bat it is not going to be put into practice at 
the wave of a wand. Weapons of war are also the instruments of police 
work; a prerequisite of their =bolition is therefore the removal of not only 
the need for war but the need for police work—a tall order. 

There is one important qualification to be made, however, at this stage. 
Although weapons of war and instruments of police work be one and the 
same, the respective conditions are very different. A national police force 
requires only the lightest of weapons. It has no opposition of any con- 
Sequence to overcome, since the public has surrendered its right to use 
weapons. If a world police force to which the nations surrendered this 
sojereign right to use weapons could be brought into being, the whole 
complex problem of disarmament wouid dwindle away. 

Perhaps, after all, the Suez affair was not in vain, if it helped to push 
things in this direction a I:ttle. Britam lost a good deal of face both in 
gung into Egypt and in coming out, but perhaps the only really note- 
worthy thing was that a big -<nilitary sower, acting in what it took to be 
a just cause, should have celled off hostilities at the behest of world 
option. To go down thus into history is worth losing a little face. 

Failing the establishment of a world police force, the problem remains 
cortical in the extreme. There is not only the difficulty of separating war 
ma-erials from routine police equipment, but the difficulty of separating 
tham from routine technological progress, or what is practically uni- 
versally identified as progress. Who will venture to assert that all this 
mast stop? No more rockets; no more satellites; no more talk of explor- 
ing space. And,, even if scrmeone did suggest this, is there the faintest 
chance of any heed being taken? It’s < very, very tall order. 

Besides, for very many people today there is rather more involved than 
mere principles. They have their very livelihood to think of. It is nothing 
urcommon to read of protests against the “threatened” closure of some 
oksolescent arms factory being made by the workers in it. And it is not 
simply the workers in the armaments industries who, by the nature of the 
set-up, are inhibited from meking a chkear-cut call for disarmament. It is 
an innocuous industry indeed <oday that does not help to feed the military 
machine—-and to profit thereby. Vast numbers of other people are 
‘interested’ indirectly, through inves-ments. It is becoming less and less 
easy to invest savings, even in the Post Office, without helping to finance 
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the latest develcpments in rocket and guided-missile construction. A new 
twist is added by the rise of over-the-counter unit trust shares, interested 
as much in overseas as in home investments and making allocations in the 
world’s atomic ‘‘advances’’ available to even the smallest investor. Now, 
under the British Labour Party’s new nationalization plan, the largest 
investor in the “leading’’ industries will be the State. You carry the set-up 
and the set-up carries you, the whole thing as apparently unstoppable as 
an automatic boztling factory. 

The H-bomb is the transcendent zenith of futility. But the fall-out of 
responsibility for it is spread very wide indeed. It is easy for the public to 
blame the diplomats when disarmament conferences fail. Yet, so far from 
the diplomats letting the public down, may it not be the other way round ? 
According to Sir Charles Petrie, the historian, the First World War was 
not caused by th2 professional diplomat, as popularly believed. “It came 
about because in several countries the mass of the people wanted a fight, 
and it was more zhan their rulers could do to stop them.” It could not be 
said that today the masses want war; in the so-called “‘free’’ economies of 
the West it is suttler, but nc less insistent, pressures that are the trouble. 

What is the most terrifying thing in the world? The H-bomb? No. The 
most terrifying tning in the world is the mentality that can contemplate 
using it. The mentality that cannot, even now, see that mankind is advan- 
cing at breakneck speed along the wrong road and that no time must be lost 
in seeking a different one. 

It is not weapcns that we shall have to rely on in the future. It is ideas, 
and they will need to be more universally acceptable than the conventional 
stock-in-trade. The world is quite prepared to scrap its obsolete steam 
engines and dynamnos, says Undershaft in Shaw’s Major Barbara, “but it 
won't scrap its old prejudices and its old moralities and its old religions 
and its old political constitutions.” 

It is a question of hard work all along the line, of much heart-searching 
in quest of workable world systems and universal common denominators, 
perhaps of new ways of life altogether rather than the existing set-up 
purged of nuclear weapons of war or of all weapons of war or even of all 
instruments of force. Not to think in terms of waving some magic wand 
which will remove the snags from the present picture, leaving everything 
else as before, buz to begin at the other end with homelier realities. We 
have lived too long in an intellectual stratosphere. We need to come back 
to Mother Earth. 

Rov BRIDGER 


ARE ALL RELIGIONS EQUALLY TRUE? 


[In tH1s thought-provoking essay Dr. William Henry Harris, Ph.D., 
(Boston) of the Department of Philosophy of Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale, Illinois, U.S.A., offers some ideas on Religion and differ- 
ences in religions. Dr. Harr-_s specializes in the philosophy of religion and 
Asian philosophies. The view presented on this subject by H. P. Blavatsky 
in her article “Is Theosophy a Religion?” contains similar thoughts 
presented half a century agz. Furthermore, H. P. Blavatsky’s article pre- 
sents a profounder and corm-pleter view, which our readers will do well to 
examine. — Ep.] 


Peruars the most serious questiocs now faced by the philosophy of 
T2igion are those raised by the new contacts between world religions. Of 
course contacts between the world reHgions are nothing new, nor is reflec- 
t-on upon their competing claims to truth. For example, their relationship 
to Greek and Roman religions as well as to Judaism was one of the most 
difficult problems faced by Christian thinkers from the time of Paul until 
tke fall of Rome. The new colitical independence of Asian cultures, how- 
ever, has changed the character of their contacts with the West. The 
scope of contact between cultures 15 far greater than it has ever been 
before. Fortunately the contact between world religions comes at a time 
wien they are more intellectually renascent than they have been for 
centuries. 

One thing upon which all religions agree is a claim to be true. Any 
adequate descriptive definition of a religion must recognize the high 
ceriousness of its claim, and the way that this distinguishes religion from 
other fundamental approaches to experience such as art, science and 
moral obligation. 

The following definition of religion may bring out this basic agreement 
among religions and give us a basis Tor deciding claims to truth: Religion 
-¢ the expressed conviction. that its fundamental values are in harmony 
with Reality. No one’s religious conviction extends to all of his values. 
Each of us desires or prefers many things which are not fundamental to 
tne basic integration of his personalizy, which may, in fact, be in conflict 
with those fundamental values upon which his existence is centred. 
But if we have a core of values witLout which we feel we could no longer 
exist, and if we express tre audac.ous conviction that these values are 
sustained by Reality (all that is >r could be), then we are religious. 
Feligions differ enormously in the values they hold to be fundamental and 
in their conceptions of the Reality which sustains these values. There are 
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great differences in the self-consciousness with which the religious convic- 
tion is realized. But all religions must resist claims that values have no 
objective referent and that cognitive truth is not relevant to religion. 

Religion is different from moral obligation, for obligation is experienced 
by many who feel that the universe as a whole is indifferent or even hostile 
to those values which they are obliged to create or defend. Religion is dif- 
ferent from science, for the ideal of science (impossible to realize) is the 
description and prediction of our experience without regard to what we 
desire or prefer. Religion is different from art, for the artist may express 
evanescent emotions altogether different from the values of his previous 
work and with no thought as to whether his values are in harmony with the 
structure of that which is or could be. Religion is concern about some funda- 
mental core of values. It not only claims that they are good; it always 
believes that they are true. It is misunderstood by the literalist who feels 
that the truth of his religion lies in the historicity of its scripture rather 
than in the values it expresses. It is misunderstood by those who equate 
its concern for values with poetry or ethics. 

If this definition of religion is adequate, it is foolish to say that all 
religions are equally true or to say, as the positivists do, that all religions 
are equally false. It seems that the supremacy and purity of the Aryan 
“race” has been for some people a sincerely religious conviction in the 
sense in which we have here defined religion. We either live in a world 
which sustains such a conviction or we do not. If we do confront a Reality 
which harmonizes with this evaluation of the Aryan race, then it must 
be to some degree indifferent or hostile to the value of inter-racial brother- 
hood. And the fact that evidence can be produced that biological, histori- 
cal, or social processes are hostile to one or the other of these fundamental 
values does not prove that all religions are equally untrue, or that religious 
values are merely subjective. 

A religion, therefore, may be more or less true according to the way 
that its ultimate values harmonize with what is or could be. Religions dif- 
fer widely in symbols, institutions and the theologies by which they con- 
ceptualize Reality and its relation to their ultimate values; but some of 
them may still be in large agreement upon ultimate values. We can see, as 
well, that some religions may be in basic contradiction regarding ultimate 
values. 

Are there any criteria by which we can criticize our values and decide 
upon their truth? I believe that there are. In neither knowledge about 
values nor knowledge of sensory facts can we escape our egocentric predi- 


cament. Values are always specific and particular; we never desire or 
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prefer abstractly. But the rorms by which religious values can be judged 
must always be so abstract as to apply to all value judgments, for here 
the question is of the relation of value j 1dgments to the structure of Reality 
itself. If our alleged norms are not safficiently abstract they are simply 
values among other values and no help in measuring their correspondence 
to Reality. 

What are some of the things whick may prove to be criteria for the 

truth of religion? I would saggest that they might include: consistency, 
universality, enhancement and fruitfulness. Truth about values, like truth 
about sensory experience, rst be seen in terms of probability. But those 
valces which are consistent. universal, 2=nhancing and fruitful, would seem 
to bə most in harmony with the structure of Reality. Probability increases 
as rore of these requirements are met. 
' Ic order to condemn or justify specifc values we would have to examine 
them long and carefully in zhe light of biological, social and historical 
processes. It might, howevez, be useful to illustrate the application of the 
criteria we have suggested. For instance, world peace and love of mother- 
land have both been the basis of widely held religions. But to include both 
the worthiness of world peace and the worthiness of a motherland among 
our zore values is to deny religion ix two ways. First it denies that 
integration of self which is cne of the roots of the inner peace which faith 
always brings. Second, it denies to the structure of Reality that unity 
whicn knowledge must presuppose. If there can be no mere English 
geometry, or only Chinese physics, Realizy also cannot be in harmony with 
values which obviously are noz true. Thare may be tensions within Reali- 
ty, but ultimate frustration would make a knowable universe impossible. 
And if we are considering ultimate Reclity, universality is unavoidably 
implizd by the same arguments which stpport internal consistency. We all 
have values not necessarily shered by otiers, but to the extent that they 
make the realization of our values by otters impossible, our values cannot 
be trie ones. This does not mean thet the values of uniqueness and 
privacy cannot be religiously true; it docs mean that values which entail 
destructive competition or deprivation >f others should never be made 
religicus ones. 

A true value always enhances our rezlization of other true values. A 
true value is always fruitful m making possible further values. Appeal to 
expersence is a familiar one ir all great religious traditions. It does not 
imply a shallow form of pragmatism. I: does mean that living, rather 
than rational criticism alone, must be the test for our religious values. This 
seems to be in keeping with what William Ernest Hocking some years 
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ago called “negative pragmatism ” : — 

If a theory aas no consequences or bad ones; if it makes no difference 
to men, or els2 undesirable differences ; if it lowers the capacity of men to 
meet the str2ss of existence, or diminishes the worth to them of what 
existence they have; such a theory is somehow false, and we have no 
peace until it ıs remedied . ... Whatever doctrine tends to draw the 
fangs of reality, and to leave men unstrung, content, complacent, and at 
ease, that doctrine is a treachery and a deceit. Note well that it is not 
pleasantness aut force that sets the mark for truth: we have to require 
of our faith rot what is agreeable to the indolent spirit but what is at once 
a spur and a promuise.+ 


The view that we have sketched is in opposition to the view that one 
religion is true and all others are false. This claim to unique truth has two 
forms and has been made in one form or the other by adherents of each 
of the world religions. The more severe form of this claim is that the error 
of other religions is total and that their highest expressions only make 
them more dangerously delusive. A more common position is that the 
truth is fulfilled in one’s own faith and that other religions in varying 
degrees approximate it. Even devotees of religions claiming great tolerance 
often seem tc say something like this. In any form the claim to any one 
religion’s supremacy of truth seems to be based on ignorance, or a denial 
of the enormous diversity of value systems among advocates of one’s own 
religious trad.zion and especially among advocates of other religious tradi- 
tions. The farms and symbols of each religion are often a cloak for the 
most particularistic, incoherent or debilitory values. Some religions may 
be too constricted to allow a very great development of true values. But 
each of the major religions has provided some scope for such development. 
If a person can understand the strange forms in which the values of a 
religion are expressed he often finds devotees of another religious insti- 
tution closer to those values most central to himself than are the people 
within his on religious tradition. Once such a community of values has 
been discovered, devotees of any belief may join in the development of 
forms and -:nstitutions which more and more adequately express their 
common faith. 

This does not say that all religions are equally true. Statements like 
that spring irom the kind of sentimentalism which frustrates rather than 
stimulates religious inquiry and development. There may be truth in each 


1 The Mearing of Godin Human Expertence, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912, 
pp. xui-xiv. Also Cf. Swami VIVEKANANDA, “The Mission of the Vedanta,” quoted in 
The Yogas and Dther Works, New York. Ramakmshna-Vivekananda Centre, 1953., p. 119. 
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religion. Each religion may have some -rue value not developed in another. 
All religions must be continually examined before a Reality which their 
advocates can neither control nor perfectly reflect. 

The development of more adequate conceptions of the way in which 
our values are sustained by Reality is the task of theology and the philo- 
sophy of religion. In this task informacion of developments in science and 
other fundamental approaches to Reclity must be considered. Develop- 
ments will thus help us to see more clearly which values are true. But 
religion itself is a conviction expressed upon our ultimate values. Mutual 
understanding and growth in religious conviction need not wait for agree- 
ment among theologies. 

WILLIAM HENRY Harris 


“THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST ” 


J. B. PRIESTLEY, in three wireless tal<xs (Listener, December 5th, rath, 
roth) propounded a most stimulatirg theory on ‘The Art of the 
Dramatist.’’ He has examined the natcre and virtue of the drama itself, 
the fundamentals of the dramatist’s work, the essentials of acting and 
production. But through the survey there runs one common theme — that 
the perfection of satisfaction is reached by the subtle interdependence oi 
two apparently opposed things, procucing an integrated whole. So 
Mr. Priestley speaks of the “dramatic experience” created by our re- 
sponse on two different levels of the mind at the same time. We are 
aware of reality and unreality simultaneously. Pleasure and appreciation 
cease when there is only a single resporse, as with the very young child 
to whom the play is frighteningly “ rezl,’’ and the unimaginative adult 
to whom it is completely unreal. 

Soit isin the delicate relation between belief and disbelief, between the dream life 
of the play and the real life in the play’s p-esentation, between the stage as a 
window upon and an entrance into imaginary existences and the stage as an exhibi- 
tion of highly technical skills, that our true dramatic experience has 1t8 roots and its 
being. 

In the same way, the art of the dramatist lies in a duality. He must 
conceive and create his play “ both in terms of its imaginative life and 
in terms of its theatrical presentation.” 

Here, it would seem, in this theme o? two-in-one activity, we have 
something significant that should be applied not merely to the theatre, for 
it is as valid in its application to the great ‘‘ drama of the soul” that we 
call our daily life. That too must be lived on two levels at one and the 


same time. oe 


HOW TO MAKE COMMUNISTS 


[Mr. Reginald Reynolds is an internationalist with a real insight. He is 
a firm believer in the principle of Universal Brotherhood. In this article 
he speaks from personal experience after a visit to Japan.— Eb.] 


SoME COUNTRIES have gone Communist by a process of decay, just as 
maggots breed in a rotten cheese. Some have had Communism forced on 
them by aggression. If Japan goes Communist I suspect that it will be 
largely the result of American stupidity. 

I have just returned from Japan, where I was impressed by many 
things: Japanese manners, cleanliness, honesty, poverty, industry and (in 
the struggle for existence) ruthlessness. But what matters most to us in 
the West is the Japanese dread of nuclear war and of nuclear tests. 

This dread is something you feel at all levels and among people oi all 
parties. To us the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki are events of the 
past. To the Japanese these events are a dark shadow, still hanging over 
the land. Over a hundred thousand people still living, some maimed, scme 
in apparent health, were exposed in varying degrees to the radiation from 
those two bombs. Twelve years after those bombs fell, any one of these 
people can at any moment show symptoms of leukemia. Death generally 
follows very soon. 

Even the precise number of people exposed to radiation twelve years 
ago is unknown. One reason is that so many have concealed the fact. 
Young people fear—with good reason —that nobody will take the risk of 
matrying them; for the worst results are those arising from mutated 
genes, which may cause deformed or monstrous children. This can make a 
social leper of any young man, so far as marriage is concerned; so he may 
keep away from the hospitals as long as he can. 

Now look at American policy against this background of terror. America 
has made Japan a great network of bases for its operations in the event of 
war. The Americans, and more recently the British, have used the Pacific 
for their nuclear tests, in spite of repeated protests from the Japanese. 
The present government in Tokyo is the equivalent of a Conservative 
government in London, but it has voiced, in vain, the fears of a whole 
nation. 

Communist propaganda in Japan concentrates on these points. Every 
American base, they say, will be a target in war. In these small, over- 
crowded islands this will mean the extermination of the Japanese people, 
if the latest nuclear weapons are used. And who wants to abolish such 
weapons? Why, Russia, of course: but only by agreement with America 
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and Britain, who won’t agrze. (I am simply putting the argument as the 
Communists put it.) As to the tests, they affect the rain, the crops, the 
livestock and the fish. Fish occupy a predominant position in Japanese 
diet, second only to rice, for they are the chief source of protein. Nothing 
could be easier than to make effective anti-American propaganda out of 
such a situation. 

Communists do not need to talk Communism. All they have to do is to 
exploit American blunders to create and fan anti-Americanism and to 
suggest that Russia and China are Japan’s true friends. There are, of 
course, some awkward facts to be explained away or ignored. Much of the 
radio-active fall-out comes from Russian experiments; but Japan is 
naturally much more conscious of what goes on in the Pacific, where the 
entire crew of a fishing boat was directly affected by one of the American 
tests, And again, Russia has been a hard bargainer about Japanese fishing 
rights. But the Communists can still say that Russia and China have, at 
least, never established “bases” in Japan. 

Nobody likes to put up with a foreign occupying force and it is beside 
the point to reply that a good many countries in the past endured 
Japanese occupation, (Fr2nch resistance to German occupation was none 
the less vigorous because France had itself “occupied” so many colonies.) 
The objection to American occupation is simply a fact of which one finds 
evidence everywhere, and it is intensified by the knowledge that American 
bases in no sense “‘protect”’ the country, but make it more liable to deadly 
attack. 

And among these people, so sensitive to the dangers as well as the 
humiliation of American occupation, there is also vivid memory of two 
cities annihilated as a demonstration of American power. The Communists 
never fail to remind people of that responsibility. Russia, they imply, 
would never have done < thing like that. And then, a little inconsistently, 
they imply that of course Russia might be forced to do the same sort of 
thing if the Americans continue to threaten them from Japanese bases. 

Do not be deceived by the small size of the Communist Party today in 
Japan. It was very small in Indonesia only four years ago. Unless the 
Americans clear out of Japan they can, within a few years, create as big 
a change there as we have seen in Indonesia —for different reasons—-and 
the implications of that change will be very serious. The only sure way to 
keep Japan from going that way is to stop provoking Japanese fear and 
resentment, to offer much-needed help to the country in its economic 
problems and to encourage Japan to regard itself as a neutral power. On 
that it should not be d-fficult to reach agreement with Russia and China. 
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But it is -ust that sort of common sense which is lacking in Anglo- 
American poisy, especially in the Far East. I will pass over the more 
obvious danger spots: Korea and Formosa. The world has had plenty of 
time to reflect on the folly which has included the régimes of Syngman 
Rhee and the “Generalissimo” on his little island (bristling with arma- 
ments and agressive intentions) as bastions of “The Free World.” Let 
us consider ore other powder barrel: Singapore. 

Mr. Duncar Sandys himself, on a recent visit to Singapore, made it 
perfectly clea- that the place cannot be defended against an attack with 
nuclear weapcns. At the same time he made it equally clear that Great 
Britain intends to retain Singapore as a “base.” So this useless “base” in 
what Mr. Saniys called the “defence of freedom”’ is, in fact, a meaning- 
less defence of a freedom which does not exist for the people of Singapore, 
since they hate no share in the “freedom” which is supposed to be de- 
fended. ! 

The interna: situation is almost equally depressing. In spite of a recent 
effort on the part of Mr. David Marshall (a rich and ambitious man) to 
split the working-class vote by creating a new “Workers Party,” the 
strongest polit:cal group in Singapore is still the Peoples Action Party 
(P.A.P.), whick has a mass backing. Its leader is Lee Kuan Yew. Strange 
to say, this Sozialist party, in spite of its power outside the Legislature, 
has only three representatives in the Assembly. The reason must be 
sought in a Comtitution which is typical of British colonialism. 

With a heavy weightage of nominated members, including the key 
members of the Cabinet, the Government has effectively blocked the pos- 
sibility of any real democracy within the existing Constitution, whilst 
making the usua- parade of concessions to popular demands. The Peoples 
Action Party pit up only four candidates, of whom three were elected in 
the last electiors. It was a sufficient force to use the Assembly as a plat- 
form for the democratic opinion which the Constitution was designed to 
frustrate, whilst i: avoided the temptations and compromises which might 
have been the result of a larger representation. The P.A.P. is pledged not 
to work the pres2nt Constitution. 

We have, of ccurse, separated Singapore from the Malayan Federation. 
Singapore remains a colony while the rest of the country celebrated its 
independence on August 31st. As a comment on the claim that freedom is 
granted to colon=l peoples when they are “ready” for it, the whole busi- 
ness is an eye-opener. By our own standards Singapore and its people, 
more urban, mcte educated than the neighbouring states across the 
Causeway, might be assumed to have the better claim. If anybody has 
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the right to sey when sometody else is “fit” for self-government, I 
should have expected the British, by British standards of “fitness,” to 
have agreed wizh this. And so they would, no doubt, if Singapore had not 
been of such great military importance. 

So they cut the country in two in a way which can only be understood 
if we try to imagine that the whole of Britain is independent except for 
London, which is ruled by the Chinese. Economically and politically the 
idea was and is obviously disastrous; but the Brass Hats demanded that it 
should be so. They had their way and Malaya will pay the price. In say- 
ing Malaya I include Singapvore. Only by a political fiction can they 
be separated. | 

This is the setting for the internal problems of P.A.P. No “left” party, 
operating so near to the power house of Asian Communism, is safe from 
Communist infiltration— especially in a place like Singapore, with a pre- 
dominantly Chinese population, plenty of poverty and so many living 
links with the New China. 

The more >utrageous the behaviour of Whitehall and its agents in 
South-east Asia, the more grist to the Communist mill. A man like Lee 
Kuan Yew krows that the answer to British colonialism is not to become 
a satellite of Red China. He does not want Communist ruthlessness in 
place of Britain’s own pecular mixture of ruthlessness, compromise and 
duplicity. So there he was figkting the Communist or near-Communist agents 
who had infi_trated into his own party, when the Government detained a 
number of them without tral. He would have been hardly human if one 
side of him iad not welcomed their removal. But the honest democrat 
in him objected to this arkitrary way of dealing with opponents—even 
though they were his own opponents, as well as being opponents of the 
Government. 

Even as a politician he can see that he must now fight for their rights 
or lose all claim to represen= the masses against the Government. This is 
tough on Les. If he does not fight for his opponents he will betray his own 
principles and the long-term interests of his party. If he does fight for 
them he maxes heroes of them. 

Was the Government stupid or diabolically clever? One way or the 
other they put the only ecfective opposition in the awkward position of 
having to lean—to all appearances—either towards Communism or 
towards British imperialism. 

And nothing suits British policy better for the moment —if you identify 
British pol:cy with Britisk militarism and the investments it claims to 
protect. If a colonial leader, faced by such a dilemma, comes down (or 
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even appears to do so) on the side of Whitehall, we strengthen our posi- 
tion. If he tikes the opposite course, he can the more easily be labelled a 
“Red” and discredited in the eyes of the Western World and even of 
many fellow sountrymer. It is a new variation of “ Divide and Rule.” 

At least, rt will work like that for a time. But if the British force such 
a choice on any people ia Asia it may not work out as they hoped. If they 
succeed in discrediting men like Lee Kuan Yew they are likely to find 
that the rea. and ultimate victory will go to the Communists. 

If so, it will not be the first time that the British have driven a colonial 
people to despair and to desperate remedies. Already violence—in the 
form of a new outbreak of kidnapping—has shown a sinister increase in 
Singapore. Tension has become so bad that, even if the British were to 
quit tomorrow, it would be long before normal conditions could be 
restored. W-rat ıs clear, however, is that the longer the British remain, the 
worse thing= will be; for the people have no imaginable future except 
indefinite subjection (with a steady increase in crimes of violence) or a 
sudden end, as dreadful as that of Hiroshima. And even there the choice 
will not lie with Singapore, but with blundering diplomatists and 
politicians 11 London. 

I do not know whether to give the prize for stupidity to my own 
countrymen or to the Americans. They seem, at the moment, to be engaged 
in a frenzied competition to make Communists thrcughout Asia—from 
the Middle Hast to Tokyo. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 


A SOFTER veil hath fallen over me, 
A sense of sweetness all unguessed before, 
A kindhness undreamed in days of yore, 
Anticipation of some ecstasy, 
The dawning of a future that may be— 
Some purblind groping for some unknown shore, 
Strangely far-off, meseems, yet furthermore 
So strangely near, had I but eyes to see. 


Spirit, be patient, wa:t-—yet poised for flight ; 
Alert, yet resting, eager to take wing, 
Serene and confident one dawn will bring 
The Inner Vision which alone gives light 
And points the guerdon of the Path well trod, 
Conviction crowned with Knowledge: Thou art God 


T. L. Crompiz 
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Broken Brecd. Compiled, edited and 
translated by Lira Ray. (M. C. Sarkar 
and Sons, Private, Ltd., Calcutta. 
260 pp. 1957. Rs. 7.00) 

Broken Bread is an anthology of 
short stories by Bengali authars, and 
represents the period since Tagore, a 
period that has not been a happy one 
for Bengal, for, though the struggle 
against foreign domination resulted in 
freedom, the aftermath of division and 
internal discord has marred that free- 
dom. The stories selected for this volume 
depict the authors reactions to this un- 
happy phase. 

The short story, in its present form, 
is a comparatively recent development in 
Bengali literature. and may be said 
to date from 1885 with two little phan- 
tasies of poetic Leauty from the pen 
of Tagore. Peerless for his des:riptive 
powers and gentle, dreamy expressive- 
ness, Tagore could also wield the rapier 
of satire, and “The Rejection Slip,” with 

which this vohim= opens, reveals the 


The Golden Pomegranate: A Selection 
from the Poetry cf the Mogul Empire 
in India, 1526-1853. By JOHN CHARLES 
Epwargp Bowen; with decorations by 
the Author and 12 illustrations in colour 
by Barat Das. (Thacker and Co., Bom- 
bay. 96 pp. 1957. Rs. 25.00) 

Major J. C. E. Bowen deserves our 
gratitude for seting before ts this 
Golden Pomegranate of Mogul verse. 
The present revizwer knows neither 
Persian nor Urdu, but she has Lad the 
verses read to her by a friend and en- 
joyed their magic >f phrase and haunt- 
ing melody. Although much of the 
magic and the rmus.c is lost in the trans- 
lation, Major Bowen is undoubtedly a 
competent translator and has succeeded 
in recapturing the spirit of the originals. 


master’s touch. 

The modern Bengali writer evinces a 
geruine and sympathetic understanding 
of the peasant, and a strangely moving 
litte tale that plucks at one’s very heart- 
strings with its poignant simplicity is 
“Tae Trellis,’ by Bibhuti Bhushan 
Bandyopadhyay. Himself the son of a 
village story-teller, Bandyopadhyay de- 
lineates village life with insight and a 
rar2 feeling. Indian literature has suf- 
fered a great loss in the death, in early 
micdle age, of this gifted writer. 

American by birth, Shrimati Lila Ray 
resides in India with her husband who 
is a Bengali author of note, and her 
translations are executed with a delicate 
sensitivity and understanding that testify 
to her emotional affinity with the coun- 
try of her adoption. The editing and 
production set a high standard, and the 
reading public owes a debt of gratitude 
to rer for bringing out this anthology. 


RosHaN KOTHAWALA 


The Mogul period, so famous for its 
marvels of architecture and painting, 
was apparently no less distinguished for 
its poets, and Major Bowen has gathered 
here a little basketful of Mogul verse 
that must only whet our appetite for 


_more. How poignant is this by Princess 


Jahanara, who longed — being an un- 
hapy imprisoned woman—for the 
fresaness of the open air at least after 
dea-h:-— 

Waren death at last arrives to set 

My prisoned body free 

Nc vault shall contain my dust-—but let 

The green grass cover me. 

Emperors like Babar and Bahadur 
Shan; an Empress like Nur Jahan; poet 
laureates like Ghalib and Abu Talib 
Kalm; Saib, “the last great Persian 
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poet”; and— for a change — Sayed 
Raul Rasa, a contemporary Pushtu 
poet, are among the children of song 
figuring in these luxuriant pages. A 
simple verse, a few lines, and a whole 
philosophy is summed up (as in Ghalib’s 
“Tavern Philosophy”) or an intimate 
tragedy is insinuated (as in the anony- 
mous “The Younger Sister”). 

The original verse and the English 
renderings are presented in a bright 


Healing by Hand. By PARNELL 
Brappury. (The Harvill Press, Ltd, 
London. 108 pp. Illustrated. 1957. 
10s. 6d.) 

This much-needed book is packed 
with all the facts an intelligent layman 
wants to know about Chiropractic—the 
treatment of pain and disease through 
the spine. Parnell Bradbury not only 
writes about his subject in an absorbing 
and lively manner, but has behind him 
years of practical skill in healing by 
hand. A brilliant osteopath as well as 
a chiropractor, he has things to say 
about resistance to cancer and other 
diseases by spinal adjustment, practised 
in these two systems, which although 
officially accepted in the United States, 
have still to be given the blessing of 
the medical profession in Britain. 

Few people are qualified to criticize 
chiropractors, but Mr. Bradbury is fully 
qualified to speak for them. He puts his 
case with great clarity and tolerance, 
and it would be a closed mind, indeed, 
that was not keenly interested in the 


Ashtekavarga. By CHANDULAL S. 
PATEL and C. A. SuBRAMANIA ATYAR. 
Foreword by YESHWANT K. PRADHAN. 
(Messrs. Gopal Narayan and Co., Bom- 
bay 2. 288-+-39 pp. 1957. Rs. 10.00) 

It is a moot question whether predic- 
tive astrology is an art or a science or 
a pseudo-science. In the hands of pro- 
fessional astrologers who know little 
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decorative framework suggestive of the 
splendours of Mogul architecture, while 
Balai Das — a pupil of Abanindranath 
Tagore -—— has rendered some of the 
poems in colour, uncannily evoking the 
background, the mocd, the situation, as 
also the foreground actors. 

The Golden Pomegranate is a trea- 
sure-house of beauty and song, and will 
adorn any library, private or public. 


S. PREMA 


methods of healing and the factual cures 
he reveals, 

He is dead against vaccine as a pro- 
tective measure for anterior poliomyeli- 
tis. As one who has suffered from this 
disease myself, I can only say that I 
know the orthodox treatment for polio, 
in this country and India, to be wrong. 
Mr. Bradbury is all for Sister Kenny, 
plus exercise and spinal adjustment. I 
recovered from polio without Chiroprac- 
tic; but partly by luck and partly by 
intuition, I largely followed out the 
principles laid down by Mr. Bradbury, 
and I am physically very nearly normal 
today, while others I know, who were 
afflicted as badly as I, are still crippled 
after orthodox treatment. 

Some may be sceptical of a healing 
art that tackles everything from lumbago 
to the common cold by spinal adjust- 
ment. But at the very least, after read- 
ing Mr. Bradbury’s book, I predict that 
the most sceptical will find their doubts 
considerably qualified. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


Sanskrit and less mathematics the sys- 
tem has fallen into disrepute; therefore 
an objective presentation of the main 
principles involved, on the basis of the 
original texts, is a desideratum today. 
No judgment on the scientific value of 
astrology can be passed without such 
authoritative textbooks, and this book 
deserves the notice of all students of 
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astrology since it is the first reference 
‘book of its kind in English. It gives an 
exhaustive account. of one chapter in 
Indian predictive astrology, viz., the 
precise determiration of the eight-fold 
infuence of the mejor planets individ- 
ually and collectively on the different 
houses in a person’s horoscope at the 
time of birth. Such a determination will 
ansure a greater degree of accuracy in 


Science and the Love of God. By 
+RANK J. Prone. (Philosophical Libra- 
ry, New York. 233 pp. 1957. $4.25) 

After reading the title of this book, 
znd a sentence on the dust cover de- 
scribing it as “an attempt to answer in 
simple, non-technica. language, the lay- 
man’s most vexing Juestions about his 
place in the universe,” it is disappoint- 
ing to find that it is largely a plea for 
the tenets of Roman Catholicism. In his 
Foreword the atthcr wins one’s sym- 
pathy by his obvious care for his patients 
and his desire to brng spiritual aid to 
taeir healing. 

Part I consists of twenty-four short 
ciapters spoken to “Tommy” by his 
motaer, mostly aboct science; but the 
leter chapters deal with the “sacred 
science” (theology) and history. The 
lenguage is reasonably simple—although 
marred by several grammatical errors 


Thoughts for Times Like These. By 
S RatpH Harrow. (Philosophical 
L-brary, New Yor E. 131 pp. 1957. $3.00) 

The author has teught in American 
celleges for forty vears and in this book 
he seeks to apply what he chooses to call 
tte Judzo-Christian =thic to the social 
and religious problerrs of our time. He 
strives sincerely to chellenge and awaken 
America’s loyalty to her tradition of 
justice and equality jor all. At a time 
woer many feel dist-essed at ominous 
signs of illiberalism in America, such a 
bcok gives cause for hope. The book 
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predicting the influence of planets in 
transit or gocdra. The specimen horo- 
scope worked out in detail and the dia- 
grams given to illustrate the nature of 
the calculations expected add to the 
value of the work. We eagerly await from 
the painstaking authors publication of 
similar documented studies on the other 
chapters of Indian astrology. 


K. KrIsHNAMOORTHY 


— but the science, this reviewer be- 
lieves, is far beyond Tommy’s compre- 
hension. 


Part II is called, “Of the Mind Speci- 
fically.” In a lengthy comparison be- 
tween pronouncements made by the 
Pope to delegates to the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress cn Psychotherapy and 
Clinical Psychology in Rome, i953, and 
some of Freud’s cruder statements, the 
Holy Father certainly shines. St. Thomas 
Aquinas is “the only thinker in all 
human history...capable of defining 
‘mind.’ ” Cancer is something written 
into the fabric of the universe as are 
decay and death; so it is useless to at- 
tempt to find a cure. 


This book represents a brave piece 
of thinking; but it is not likely to ap- 
peal to non-Roman Catholics. 


F. Mary Barr 


consists of short essays or meditations 
on themes quoted from both the Old 
and the New Testaments. Not all will 
share his judgments or appreciate his 
very liberal interpretation of Biblical 
texts, but all of good will should appre- 
clate his deeply sincere concern for 
world brotherhood and human equality. 
Much of what he says is peculiarly 
related to the American scene and he 
bravely attacks racialism and other evils. 
That a teacher of this kind continues 
to speak to American youth is most 

encouraging. 
LEONARD M. SCHIFF 
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Dynamics of Faith. By PauL Tr- 
LICH. (World Perspectives, George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 127 pp. 1957. 
9s, 6d.) 

To the sceptical, who in self-defence 
are wont to oversimplify, Existentialism 
seems no more than a philzsophical justi- 
fication of having one’s cake ana 
ha’penny too. We are what our lives 
reveal us to be end not what we think 
we ought to be It sounds simple—as 
though we were exempted from re- 
sponsibility and effort. But the truth 
of the matter is the reverse of this. To 
become what we are, to be what we are, 
is the ultimate discipline. Dr. Tillich, 
for example, describes faith as a state 
of bemg “ultinsately cconcerned”’:— 

Man’s faith is iwwadequate if his whole exis- 


tence is Cetermined by something that is less 
than ultimate. 


Existentialisrr , in other words, implies 
a maximum of responsizility and not a 
repudiation of responsibility. 

In Dr. Tillick’s interpretation of faith 
lies the subtlety, the paradox, which is 


Encyclopedic of Morals. Edited by 
Veroitius Ferm. (Philosophical Libra- 
ry, New York. x+682 pp. 1956. 
$10.00) 

The Philoscphical Library of New 
York has beer doing remarkable work 
in publishing books of lasting value. 
Among these books more than fifty 
published volumes ano about twenty- 
five forthcomimg volumes belong to the 
series called “Mid-century Reference 
Library” edited by Dr. Dagobert D. 
Runes, PH.D. Every subject of vital 
interest to ar average educated indi- 
vidual of the present-day civilized world 
is dealt with in these reference books. 
The Encyclosedia of Morals, finely 
planned and essemble= by its editor, is 
a product resulting from the co-opera- 
tion of about fifty scholars representing 
the leading colleges and universities in 
America. Some of these contributors 
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at the heart of any great truth:— 


Many Christians, as well as members of 
other religious groups, feel anxiety, guili and 
despair about what they call “loss of faith” 
Buz serious doubt ıs confirmation o? faith 
Tt indicates the seriousness of the concern, 
its unconditional character. 


He believes that the life of faith invol- 
ves both participation in the object of 
one’s ultimate concern and separation 
from it; that faith and doubt are a nec- 
essary diastole-systole, and that with- 
out the intrusion of doubt, faith would . 
become indifference. He concludes by 
reaffirming that faith is both possible 
and necessary today:— 

If faith is understood as what it centrally 
is, ultimate concern, it cannot be undercut by 
modern science or any kind of philosophy. 

This little book will speak meaning- 
fully to any independent soul. And Jf 
the pious church-goer could be per- 
suaded to read it, should convince him 
that he has not hitherto understood that 
of which he imagined himself to pos- 
sess a monopoly. 

J. P. HOGAN 


have carried out first-hand investiga- 
tions among illiterate peoples, who are 
representative of morals in their primi- 
tive expressions. 

This volume has been planned on the 
theory that substantial articles rather 
than brief notations of widely scattered 
topics serve better to fulfil the purpose 
of reference information. Multitudinous 
ideas associated with morals have been 
treated in the contexts of the larger 
topics. Morals as exhibited in the views 
of theorists as also those exhibited in 
actual interpersonal and communal liv- 
ing have been represented in this volume. 
We feel confident that this ponderous 
volume will not fail to create interest 
among both the philosophers and the 
sociologists and anthropologists. All 
these features will no doubt add to a 
fuller understanding of the morals of 
mankind, 
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Among topics of Indian interest in 
this volume are: Hindu Ethics (pp. 
213-223); Muslim Morals (pp. 274- 
381); and Zoroastrian Morals (pp. 
653-661) by the late Dr. I. J. S. Tara- 
porewalla. 


In view of the great importance of 


Approach to Reality. By ANANT 
GANESH JAVACEKAR. (M. S. University 
of Baroda Reszarch Series, No. 1. Ori- 
ental Institute. Baroda. 194 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 6.25) 

This is the author’s doctoral thesis. 
He maintains tae view that the method 
of philosophy cannot be the same as 
that of other sciences. He argues at 
great length that we must not uncriti- 
cally superimpese the completely im- 
personal, objectrve methods of the physi- 
cal sciences on philosophy. He avows 
that “in philosophy it is particularly 
the personal element that counts most.” 
He states in clcse conformity with the 
Indian philosophical tradition that per- 
fect knowledge ts not a mere matter of 
understanding: it is the result of the 
pure life of ethical excellence. In the 
last two sections the author shows that 
pure knowledge is ethically determined. 
The knowledge of Reality is not the 
product of the discursive intellect. It 
is the result of ntuition. 

Intuition, as our author defines it, is 
not so much an independent faculty of 


National Communism and Soviet 
Strategy. By D. A. Tomasic. (Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 222 pp. 
1957. $4.50) 

The long conviction of the Russian 
Marxists that nationalism is inconsistent 
with Communism, which is internation- 
alist and brings th= workers of the whole 
world into one monolithic organization 
under the control of the Comintern, is 
slowly giving place to a new idea, with 
the successful rise to power of Tito and 
Mao. Titoism stards for national Com- 
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the published volumes in the Mid-cen- 
tury Reference Library series, Indian 
readers will look forward with eager- 
ness to the Buddhist Dictionary an- 
nounced by the publishers. 


P. K. GODE 


knowledge; the purified being of the 
Knower itself constitutes its enlighten- 
ment (p. 165). Such a definition 
applies to mystic experience and spir- 
itual realization, and may not apply to 
other types of intuition, e.g., the esthet- 
ic, the scientific, etc. 

The last chapter of the book dis- 
cusses the relation between virtue and 
anowledge. The author quotes profusely 
rom three Indian texts, the Gita, the 
Yoga-Sutras and. the Narada-Bhakti 
sutras. He concludes his thesis on the 
socratic note “virtue is knowledge.” 
“he Upanishad declares: “that is knowl- 
edge which liberates.” The Katha Upa- 
sistad tells us, “Unless a mam has re- 
trained from doing wrong, and is entirely 
composed, and has a pacified mind, he 
cannot know Reality even by knowl- 
elge.” Our knowledge of things is deter- 
rained by several factors, and the ethical 
snould not be neglected. 

Our author has done well to repre- 
st a viewpoint which is being con- 
stantly assailed. 

P. NAGARAJA Rao 


namism. Its success gave hope to other 
netions like Poland, though Poland has 
nct obtained as much independence of 
C+minform control as Yugoslavia. How- 
ever, the Kremlin now realizes that in 
some way the aspirations of the nations 
urter its control have to be recognized 
aml conceded without disintegration of 
th- Communist front or giving up its 
glcbal strategy. A new policy has to 
be framed. 

~rofessor Tomasic suggests that the 
ney Kremlin policy visualizes a new 
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structuring of states for glcbal victory. 
At the centre ies the Soviet Union. Its 
outer ring consists of the satellite states 
completely under its control. Surround- 
ing them lie autonomous states, like 
Yogoslavia, which are Communist. Out- 
side them lies znother ring of neutralized 
but Soviet-oriented states. Next lie the 
countries rife with <ensions, internal 
and external. Outside them lies the 
enemy itself. Thus Tito was made to 
fit into the naw policy. But Professor 
Tomasic conc.udes that the success of 
the Communist policy depends on 
whether the multitudes under its rule 
get their basic needs and longings satis- 
fied or not. 

Policies are meant for politicians, and 
certainly poli-icians must give serious 
thought to Professor Tomasic’s sugges- 
tion about the change in Kremlin strat- 
egy. But what is shocking to the 
general think:ng man is the blood in 
which the Communist rise to power is 
bathed everywhere. History condemned 


The Fourth Gospel and the 
Eighteenth Legree: A Correlation of 
Two Systers of Symbolism. By 
ARTHUR Brown. (Rockliff Publishing 
Corporation, London. ix+177 pp. 1956. 
21s.) 

The authors intention in this book. 
which claims to be “the first compre- 
hensive interpretation of the Rose Croix 
ceremony ever to be published,” is to 
expound the ritual of the Eighteenth 
Degree in te-ms of the symbolism of 
St. John’s Gespel. 

He states: “This book is not in any 
sense official: it carries no authority 
other than that of its author.” His ap- 
proach lies strictly within the limits of 
Christian theslogy. The parallels from 
other more ancient religions, Eastern 
and Westera, considered by most 
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monarchs who ascended the throne 
after murdering their fathers and rela- 
tives. Now we read that some members 
of the Party were purged because of 
their humanistic thinking (p. 160); 
and that humanism is opposed to Marx- 
ism-Leninism. This is a revelation to 
those who think that Marxism is a 
form of humanism, though based upon 
economic relationships. Next, the reader 
should note what Djilas protested 
against, namely, the rise of two new 
classes in Communist states, the bureau- 
cracy and the people. The bureaucracy 
is the Party that tries to perpetuate it- 
self in power and is opposed to humani- 
zing and liberalizing the sccial and 
political institutions. These lessons from 
Communist practice should be kept in 
constant view by countries which aim 
at socialism, lest they should commit 
the same mistake. 

Professor Tomasic’s work is full of 
interest to scholars, politicians, ethical 
thinkers and the general reader. 


P. T. Raju 


scholars interested in Freemasonry, he 
judges to be far-fetched and of little 
value. “A professing Christian will view 
all these matters with extreme reserve, 
and will be quite justified in regarding 
them as unworthy of his attention.” His 
Preamble indicates the different Mason- 
ic degrees and rites, and his own 
standpoint with regard to the Fourth 
Gospel. The symbolism of the latter is 
then analyzed, with diligence and detail, 
under the headings “The Word,” “I 
Am,” “Light and Life,” “The Law and 
the Prophets,” “The Passover,” “The 
Veil and the Stone,” “The Hour,” 
“Faith, Hope and Charity” and “Sundry 
Themes.” An additional six-page Index, 
of references (verse by verse) to the 
Fourth Gospel, concludes the book. 


E. W. 
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Freemasons’ Book of the Royal Arch. 
By Bernard E. Jones. (George G. 
Harrap and Company, Ltd., London. 
294 pp. 31 half-tone plates and line 
illustrations. 1957. 27s. 6d.) 

Mr. Jones’s Freemasons’ Guide and 
Compendium quickly established itself 
as an invaluable work of reference. TEis 
he has followed up by the volume under 
review where the clearness, talerance, 
and inclusiveness shown in the earlier 
volume find equal scope. 

The Royal Arch made and still makes 
a special appeal to its members by 
reason of the high and holy matters with 
which it deals, and of the sublimity and 
universality of its teachings and its 
ceremonial. And this in spite of incon- 
sistencies, anachronisms, and muck un- 
certainty — at any rate in detal — rz- 
garding its origin and development. 

Of these points Mr. Jones is obviously 
well aware and in a passage on page 114 
with characteristic clearness and frank- 
ness he well says:— 

The crowning anomaly in the history of 
the Royal Arch, which is a series of anoma- 
lies, is the one implicit in the declaration of 
1817 that Royal Arch masonry does not 
constitute a degree It is said that the ‘Mo- 
derns’ Brethren were most favourably diz- 
posed to the preservation in its entirety of 
the Royal Arch Degree. As Bretaren ro 
doubt many were, but it is a curious reflec- 
tion that there must still at that late dace 


Zimbabwe Cavalcade. Rhodesia's 
Romance. By B. G. Paver. Foreword 
by Roy Wetensxy. (Cassell and 
Co., Ltd., London. xiii-++-217 pp. Ilus- 
trated. First published by Central News 
Agency, Ltd., South Africa, 195C: 
revised and republished in England, 
1957. 18s.) 

For years the Zimbabwe ruins have 
been the subject of mystery and cor- 
troversy. Some have claimed that they 
were built when King Solomon ruled 
Israel, about 950 B.C., and that the smil- 
ing land of Southern Rhodesia was Ophir, 
whence came the gold, ivory, apes and 
peacocks, that the navies of Tharshish 
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heve been an amount of official opposition 
tc complete recognition, for otherwise the 
Royal Arch would have kept its pre-Union 
stutus of a full degree Nominally it failed 
tc do that, although in effect it remains a 
decree, as it always was and always will be 
fœ we must ever remember that a degree is 
bret a step and that nobody can question 
that the Candidate in an Exaltation cere- 
mony takes a step of high masonic impor- 
tance. 


Mr. Jones in his historical chapters 
dals as competently and clearly as 
the somewhat difficult circumstances 
p rmit with the not too easily digestible 
evidence of the origin and development 
of the degree, setting these out with 
completeness, with discretion, and with- 
ort dogmatism. After the historical por- 
tion he discusses, among other matters, 
tre Ritual, the Royal Arch in Ireland 
ard in Scotland, the Symbols, the Fur- 
neure of the Chapter and the Clothing 
of the Companions. Many readers will 
fird of particular interest the account 
of the summary by Photeus of the 
E -clesiastical History of Philostorgius 
ard of the recently discovered Inquisi- 
ticn documents on the Examination of 
C-eustos. 

The book is to be strongly recom- 
mended not only for the qualities already 
discussed but also for the number, inter- 
e£, and appositeness of its illustrations. 


Lewis EDWARDS 


ard Hiram brought to Ezion-Geber. 
Ovhers have thought that they were 
built by native Africans — probably 
Bzntu —- not earlier than’ 900 a.D. The, 
la est chemical tests suggest that the 
timber used in the construction is near 
50 B.C. 

Mr. Paver brings these, and many 
otaer interesting theories, together in 
hi fascinating book. He adds no theory 
of his own, and writes about most of the 
otaers without bias; although it must 
be noted that he betrays his aversion to 


‘ths idea that Zimbabwe’s origin might 


pesibly belong to the black, rather- 
thin to the white or brown, civilizations. 
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He falls into the common fault of berat- 
ing the Bantu for their tribal wars, 
claiming that all that has been changed 
by the “superior” whites — omitting 
any mention of their tribal wars, now 
to be fought with hvdrogen bombs. 


Spinoza: The Road to Inner Freedom. 
Edited with an Introduction by Daco- 
BERT D. Runes. (Philosophical Library, 
New York. 195 pp. $3.00) 

Baruch Spinoza (1632-77) has been 
one of the most impressive philos- 
ophers of the West. He was a lonely 
and pathetic figure among the thinkers 
of his time. His family had to leave 
Spain on account of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and seek refuze in Amsterdam. 
Owing to his unorthodox views, he was 
even excommunicated by his own breth- 
ren, the Jews. 

Perhaps no philosopher has had such 
a contradictory assessment of his work 
as Spinoza. By some he was hailed as 
a God-intoxicated man, by others he was 
run down as a hideous atheist. It was 
only after a century or so, when sec- 
tarian prejudices had worn away, that 
his greatness as a thinker was recognized. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, 
he became a symbol of spiritual sanctity 
and intellectual integrity. Goethe, Les- 
sing and Hegel were eloquent about 
him, and his thought has influenced the 
foremost thinkers cf the world from 
Leibnitz to Einstein. 

To him philosophy was not simply a 
way of thought but also a way of life, 
and he very aptly designated his meta- 


The Mind Goes Forth. The Drama 
of Understanding. By Harry and Bo- 
NARO OVERSTREET. (Peter Davies, Ltd., 
London. 350 pp. 1957. 21s.) 

This book is written in the best 
American humanist tradition, warm, 
humane, and with a special faculty for 
finding new human relationships be- 

5 
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In other words, Mr. Paver has not 
the spirit of the true anthropologist. His 
is an archeological approach; and he is 
at his best when dealing with stones and 
ancient manuscripts rather than with 
human beings. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


physics as ethics—the Road to Inner 
Freedom. In this book, he tackles the 
problems of the all-inclusiveness and 
the unity of God and the salvation of 
man. 

According to Spinoza, man’s salvation 
consists in being like God and his 
bondage in being unlike Him. In emo- 
tions and passions, we are personal. Only 
as we are purely rational are we purely 
active. We must overcome passion by 
reason, and live sub specie xternstatts 
(under a form of eternity). Eternity 
is a quality of being. It has no reference 
to time. 

Spinoza advocated what he called the 
rational or spiritual love of God. Only 
thus can a man break the shackles of his 
animalhood. 

Spinoza couched his ideas in mathe- 
matical formule and scholastic termi- 
nology. This makes his work difficult 
reading for the average man. Dr. Runes 
has done a distinct service to students 
of philosophy in expressing Spinoza’s 
ideas in simple English, stripped of the 
scholastic and Euclidean method. The 
brief Introduction is helpful in under- 
standing the tradition in which he was 
reared and the special contribution which 
he made to philosophy. 

JAIDEVA SINGH 


tween people, without mention of the 
usual religious background. It is full 
of anecdotes with point and meaning 
and it extracts from current literature 
quotations to illustrate ideas that place 
the reader in touch with a current cul- 
ture full of kindliness and purpose. It 
can be said that the authors, husband 
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and wife, rad.ate through their own 
harmony and achievement a social atti- 
tude that can help others. 

The intention of the book is to find 
spiritual space for persons to live in, 
through groups, institutions and nations, 
and between persons themselves. Many 
people are correred; we are frequently 
engaged in cornering ourselves and other 
people. We live upon our own egos 
because we do not know how to grant 
“space” to ourselves and our neigh- 
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bours near and far. The authors offer 
wise suggestions for creating space and 
they regard this act as a new worth- 
while drama of existence. 

The book is not a sociological trea- 
tise; it is not “profound”; it has the 
gift of transmitting a kindliness of 
knowledge on the level of what had 
better be called the general reader. Its 
suggestions and insights would add 
much to the purpose of living for many 


people. 
E. G. LEE 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[ HAVING ENJOYED a particularly fine performance by Monique Drouin and her 
Marionette Theatre, Shri Baldoon Dhingra surveys the puppet theatre and its 
social uses; amd as usual his thoughts turn to what use could be made of this merry 
art for the Indians at home in village or town. — ED.] 


Puppets are universal. In Incia the 
sufradhara or “manipulator of szrings” 
is to be found in most classical plays. 
In some countries the puppet theatre 
becomes an important part of the 
dramatic scene. Puppetry exhibits a 
remarkable diversity all over the world. 
The Greek mechanician, Hero of 
Alexandria, hac a complete automatic 
theatre. Shadow-puppets were known in 
ancient China and are still popular. In 
Java the shadow-play became the basis 
of theatrical ari. In Europe during the 
heyday of the Italian Comedia dell’arte, 
there was free interchange between pup- 
pet and human actors. Some commedia 
characters like Punchinello and Harle- 
quin still fascinate us today. Japanese 
drama, including the Kabuki was 
strongly influenced by puppets. At one 
time, around 1760, the Japanese pup- 
pet theatre outstripped any other in 
richness. Human actors watched the 
puopets to learn the niceties of acting. 
Ce-tain scenic devices, such as the revolv- 
ing stage, first used in the puppet 
theatre, found their way into the 
Kabuki, and thence into other parts of 
the world. Puppet plays were written 


by the great Japanese dramatist Chika- 
matsu, who found greater freedom in 
writing for inanimate actors. 

In Europe there are national puppet 
characters like Punch, Petrouschka and 
Guignol. And there are theatres of 
chivalric romance in France and Italy 
where the legends of Charlemagne and 
Roland are still enacted. There have 
also been puppet theatres of a more 
sophisticated type where artists and 
musicians have collaborated to produce 
shows for special audiences. One may 
recall the Théâtre des Ames at George 
Sand’s home, “Nokant,” in which she 
and her son Maurice wrote and pro- 
duced witty and satirical- hand-puppet 
plays for the delectation of their literary 
friends. There are many others in 
France: the Petit Théâtre (1888) of 
Henri Signoret where they produced 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, and the 
Chat Noir where Henri Riviére’s 
shadows became famous. Paris has ever 
been a great city for the glove and 
marionette theatre. Today there are a 
dozen little marionette theatres all over 
this beautiful city. The Luxembourg 
gardens, the Salle Pleyel, the Tuileries, 
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all have their little theatres, and there 
are others. There is, for instance, Tem- 
poral’s Theatre School, which is also a 
marvellous puppet museun1 

At Unesco House the other day a large 
audience was bewitched by Monique 
Drouin and her Marionette Theatre. 
Monique Drouin is a very talented artist 
who uses her own creations to enchant 
and instruct her audiences. She and her 
little group gave a great performance at 
Unesco House to the immense delight 
of the children from six to sixty. The 
programme consisted of the Lsfe of 
Marte Curie by Geraldine Gerard, Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome, L’Escalter by Jules 
Supervielle and my Le Collier d’Etoiles. 
Monique Drouin’s little marionette 
show was pure enchantment. It had 
also considerable educative value. I 
have on many occasions spoken about 
the importance of the puppet theatre 
in education. 

There are some countries where the 
puppets are being used for educational 
purposes. In Mexicc, for instance, the 
Ministry of Education has a puppetry 
programme for mass education of the 
people. Shows are sert to various schools 
and villages. The puppets dramatize the 
advantages o: reading and writing, of 
brushing one’s teeth and of taking daily 
exercise. Marjorie Butcholder has many 
stories to tell In one show, she says, a 
little boy wh) refuses to have his hair 
cut jumps ow: of his unkempt hair and 
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dirty mop; in another, a puppet an- 
nounces that he is no friend to anybody 
who refuses to accept a toothbrush, 
whereupon everybody lines up for the 
show. The puppet succeeded where 
previous attempts to interest the children 
in toothbrushes had failed. 

I have always felt we need two 
itinerant marionette theatres in India: 
one for the village and one for the town. 
Special plays on basic and fundamental 
education, with the villagers as protag- 
onists or classical figures as heroes, 
should be performed. Plays should be 
written for them and these marionette 
theatres should tour from village to vil- 
lage with plays both serious and comic to 
delight and edify. The plays would need 
to be specially adapted to suit village 
needs. Puppets could be used for literacy 
classes, for exercises, for teaching 
hygiene and other educative purposes. 
I do wish some enterprising theatre 
lovers would use the indigenous mario- 
nette theatre to useful purposes. Shri- 
mati Charat Ram of New Delhi is 
already taking some interest in this 
field, and some experiments were made 
in Mysore in recent years. I do hope 
she can use the dramatic talent which 
is not lacking in India to develop this 
great art, which has greater possibilities 
than one realizes. Indeed, it may even 
invigorate our decadent and decaying 
theatre. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


All service ranks the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


«ROBERT BRowNING 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD CULTURE 


[ Brtow we prin= a paper read on December 14th last at the Institute, written by 
Professor Pearl Cleveland Wilson, Ph.D., of the Classics Department of Hunter 
College. Professcr Wilson grew up in a family where music and hterature were con- 
stant interes-s, and she studied both piano and cello. Her specializing in ancient 
Greek began in Ligh school, was continued at Vassar College, and later at Columbia 
University, vher= she received the degree of PH.D., for which the subject of her dis- 
sertation (pablished by the Columbia University Press) was Wagner's Dramas and 
Greek Traged-s. Sie has been teaching the ancient Greek language and literature at 
Hunter Colleze fom 1925 on, and since 1953 as Professor Emeritus.— ED.] 


THE GREEK WAY OF LIFE 


Any compleze presentation of the 
Greek way of Kfe would fill more than 
ore volume. Living on the eastern shore 
of Greece and the western coast of Asia 
Minor as well a3 or. the islands between, 
the ancient Greexs spoke the same 
language, but in widely differing dia- 
lects. Each so-called city had a popula- 
tion smaller than many towns have 
today. But on2 city, with some sur- 
rounding farm and grazing land, and 
pechaps a few vilages, constituted a 
nation—politically independent, ready 
to fight and die rather than live on 
without that cherished independence. 
The people were strongly individualis- 
tic, with keen, seerching minds. They 
had also an extraordinary sensitiveness 
to beauty and zhe capacity to embody 
it in literature, in art, and even in the 
simple utensils handled every dzy in 
their homes. a ee 

In calling atzention to some out of 
the many contributions of lasting value 
which the ancient Greeks left tc our 
modern world, we shall do well to avoid 
comparisons. It was not their habit to 
point out defeccs or failures of others 
in order to magnife~ their own achieve- 
ments. Indeed it would appear that 
their characteristic and intense love of 
freedom was ‘ood in a’ kind of 
acknowledgment, sensed even though 
noz fully reasoned, that as there is one 
heritage for all humanity, so are there 
unlimited possibilicies for individual 


development. 

Save for epic and lyric poetry, the 
greatest Greek literature—embracing 
tragedy, comedy, history and philoso- 
phy-—was all produced in Athens, and 
during the 5th and 4th centuries before 
Christ. At the beginning of the 5th 
century Athens reached her highest 
point as a democracy. In describing 
practices, both in daily life and in 
government, that had produced her 
greatness, the historian ‘Thucydides 
says:— 

In private disputes the law secures equal 
justice to all. But in the matter of individual 
excellence, whenever a man is seen to have 
ability, he is advanced in public service, not 
with reference to class or party, but in ac- 
cordance with his own merit. Poverty is no 
hindrance. The ability to benefit his country 
is all that matters. In public life there is no 
exclusiveness, and in the ordering of his 
personal affairs a man is free to differ from 
His ‘neighbours without being criticized or 
disliked. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, holder of the 
first professorship of International 
Relations at Oxford, says of the years 
from 480 to 430 B.c. in Athens:— 


For a whole wonderful half-century, the 
richest and happiest period in the recorded 
history of any community, Politics and 
Morality, the deepest and strongest forces of 
national and of individual life, had moved 
forward hand in hand towards a common 
ideal, the perfect citizen in the perfect state. 
All the high things in human life seemed to 
lie along that road: “Freedom, Law, and 
Progress; Truth and Beauty; Knowledge 
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and Virtue; Humanity and Religion.” 


This was tie inspiring result of the 
dynamic clash of ideas made possible 
for Athenians by their cherished right 
of parrésta. The word is a compound 
of pas, all, and /êsis, saying; and they 
exercised this right of saying every- 
thing they thought to an extent that 
has, perhaps, never been equalled since. 
They met and talked every day in the 
market place and the porticoes, in the 
grounds where young athletes were 
exercising, in the law courts, that were 
kept busy b: their disputes, and at 
meetings of -he national assembly, in 
which, because of the small size of 
their country, every citizen was a 
member. 

On procedure in this 
Thucydides comments:— 

We come to a decision in the right way, 
as the result of profound thinking and care- 
ful discrimination We do not consider dis- 
cussion an imp2diment to action. The dan- 
gerous thing is not to gain knowledge by 


discussion before undertaking a necessary 
task 


The Greek habit of clear thinking 
led naturally <o a recognition that there 
is something to be said on both sides 
of a question as a rule, and they were 
always eager to listen while arguments 
were presented, or-—-better  still—to 
participate in the discussion. Euripides 
in many of his plays has a scene 
where each cf two conflicting charac- 
ters delivers a speech presenting the 
relevant facts in logical order, in a 
manner intelectual rather than emo- 
tional. These opposing speeches are of 
equal length reminding one of the 
Athenian courts, where the same time 
was granted -:o plaintiff and defendant 
by the use of a water-clock. Though 
Euripides could infuse emotional scenes 
with power and sometimes violence, 
that have never been exceeded, he evi- 
dently chose this way of presenting 
facts underlyng the dramatic situation 
in order to achieve such clarity that no 
one in the audience could fail to keep 
them in minc, 


assembly 
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The greatest literary use of discus- 
sion to reach or at least approximate 
truth is unquestionably found in the 
dialogues of Plato. There differing 
views are freely presented, examined 
under the clear light of reason, and 
when they fail to stand the test, dis- 
carded in whole or in part, as under- 
standing may direct. The dramatic 
character of the dialogue form implies 
an audience—the reader. When the 
participants in the dialogue do not 
arrive at a conclusion, it is because 
Plato intends to offer the reader an 
opportunitv, the value of which can 
never be overestimated. With the ma- 
terial that has been given, or definitely 
suggested, the reader can in the “soli- 
tary travail of his mind and soul” dis- 
cover the answer. Only so does one 
gain what Plato considered true knowl- 
edge. 

The Greeks not merely granted an 
opponent’s right to hold and to present 
his own views; they refrained from 
sweeping condemnation of those who 
were opponents. This appears first in 
the earliest work of European literature 
-—Homer’s Iiad,. The eminent Oriental 
scholar, W. F. Albright, not long ago 
gave the date of its composition as 
prior to 950 B.c., and it is possible that 
the study of Cretan inscriptions, now 
being made as a result of their deci- 
pherment by Michael Ventris, may lead 
to placing it still earlier. 

In the [iad the Trojans are the 
enemies of the Greeks, yet the poet 
shows many a fine character among 
them. As a nation they have done 
wrong in supporting the outrage com- 
mitted by the young prince, Paris. 
Hospitality was held by the ancient 
Greeks to be an absolute duty, enjoined 
by their highest god. Any crime, even 
any minor offense, became far worse 
when committed against a host or a 
guest. In the sixth book of the J/iad, 
two warriors about to contend make 
the discovery that in a previous gene- 
ration there was hospitality between 
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their families. Each then gives tke other 
a piece of his cwn armour as a present, 
and they separate to seek opporents in 
scme other part of the battlefield. 
When Paris wen the love of Helen, his 
bost’s wife, and brought her tc Troy, 
he violated the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality. And when the Greek army 
offered to withdraw without fighting, 
if she should >e restored to her hus- 
bend, the Trojans brought war—and 
ultimate destrcction—upon themselves 
by refusing to give her up. Yet the 
ckaracter of Hector, averse to war him- 
self and bearing the heavy responsibili- 
ty of Troy’s d=fence, wins admiration 
and sympathy. He is the leader of the 
eremy, but his qualities as a human 
being outweigh in significance the cir- 
cumstances of lis environment. 

A similar attitude towards the enemy 
in war is found in the opening sentence 
of the first great work of Greek prose 
literature. Hercdotus, often called “the 
father of history,” wrote about tke wars 
in which two successive monarchs tried 
to overwhelm the Greeks and make 
them permanertly subject to the iar- 
spreading Pers.an despotism. He be- 
lieved—and with this later historians 
have agreed—-that the loss of Greek 
independence at this time would have 
ptt a stop to zhe intellectual develop- 
ment which immediately after these 
wars reached its culmination in Greek 
drama and Greek philosophy. Before 
quozing the opening sentence of Herodo- 
tus, one shold explain that the 
original meaning of “barbarian” was 
simply “a person who speaks a lan- 
guage other thar Greek.” Herodotns uses 
the word as a synonym for “Persian” 
and with no necessarily dercgatory 
connotation. His history begins: — 

Herodotus of Halicarnassus has written 
this account in crder that the great deeds 
both of Greeks and of barbarians may not 


pass from the memory of man or fat to re- 
ceive the honour they deserve. 


We notice that Herodotus recognizes 
personal greatness in action or. both 
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sides. 

The readiness of Athenians to admire 
a national enemy sometimes went to an 
absurd extreme in the case of persons 
lacking good judgment. The most 
powerful and persistent enemy of Athens 
amcng the Greek cities was Sparta. 
For nearly thirty years, with occasional 
brief intervals, the Spartans were trying 
to overthrow the supremacy and the 
prestige of Athens in the deplorable 
striggle known as the Peloponnesian 
War. Yet in the middle of that period 
the number of Athenians who proudly 
imitated Spartan dress and Spartan 
cus.oms was large enough for Aristo- 
phanes, in one of his comedies, to use 
their affectation of austerity and hardi- 
hood as a springboard for his brilliant 
wit. It is significant, however, that 
these imitators aroused merely the 
laughter, not the suspicion of their fel- 
low Athenians. 

Recognition, then, of admirable quali- 
ties in foe as well as friend appears 
amcng the Greeks from the earliest 
times, even as it does in ancient India, 
a notable example of which is the 
Bhcgavad Gita, indicating the close 
kinship in philosophic thought between 
these two peoples. In Athens we find 
insistence on the rights of the individu- 
al and free discussion. Both of 
thes would mark progress towards a 
sens? of brotherhood, but in the west- 
ern world the first statement definitely 
imp'ying the brotherhood of man that 
was made by one who was not a philoso- 
pher has been attributed to Alexander 
the Great. 

The widely accepted belief that his 
chief purpose was conquest has been 
disproved in the scholarly two-volume 
work, entitled Alexander the Great, 
by W. W. Tarn of Cambridge Uni- 
vers ty. Alexander’s military ability 
was indeed remarkable, but it was not 
the cause of his true greatness, nor 
couli it ever have encompassed his 
highest aim. 

In a letter that Alexander, shortly 
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after crossing to Asia, sent to his teach- 
er, Aristotle, he wrote: “I should 
rather excel in my acquaintance and 
experience with the finest things than 
in my power.” He was in the habit of 
saying that he admired Aristotle pro- 
foundly, and loved him no less than 
his father, for he had received life from 
his father, but from Aristotle the knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a noble life. 
He took with him Aristotle’s edition of 
the Iftad when he set out on his Asiatic 
expedition and kept it under his pillow 
at night. Finding that he could get no 
more books in Asia after he had pro- 
ceeded inland, he ordered others brought 
to him from Greece, and among them 
were the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. 

On crossing to Asia he went first to 
the hill of Troy. He found only an in- 
significant settlement on the famous 
site, but he performed a sacrifice in the 
temple of Athena, and laid a wreath on 
what was believed to be the tomb of 
Achilles. Then—and this is more im- 
portant—he commanded that ‘Troy 
should rise again from its ruins to 
become a favoured city and be granted 
freedom from taxation and the right of 
self-government. In other words, the 
first act of this leader who came rep- 
resenting all Greece was to revive the 
city destroyed by Greece centuries be- 
fore. 

His victory over a Persian army was 
soon followed by the voluntary sur- 
render of Lydia. It had been conquered 
by the Persians and held in subjection 
for two hundred years. Alexander freed 
the Lydians and restored their ancient 
constitution of which the Persians had 
robbed them. Many Greek cities in 
Asia that had been under the domi- 
nation of the Persiar. empire he made 
independent states, and released them 
from the payment cof tribute, where- 
upon they became his free allies. 
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That his expedition was undertaken 
not so much for conquest as for ex- 
ploration is indicated by various facts. 
He took with him geographers, bota- 
nists and other scientific men, who 
collected information and specimens 
for Aristotle. One of his desires—and 
Aristotle’s as well—-was to determine 
the geographical relation of India* to 
Egypt on the west and to the remote 
“ocean” on the east. The powerful rajah 
of Taxila (located on the Indus river) 
offered aid to Alexander, prompted 
partly by his own difficulties with the 
Paurava king, Porus. In Taxila (ex- 
cavated in the early years of the present 
century) Alexander saw for the first time 
a great Indian city. It was a commercial 
centre and a famous university town, 
headquarters of the teaching of the 
Brahmans. Porus was conquered in bat- 
tle by Alexander, who then accepted 
him as an ally, established him as a 
protected native ruler, brought about a 
reconciliation between him and the rajah 
of Taxila, and enlarged the kingdoms 
of both. When Alexander left India he 
handed over to Porus the eastern Panjab. 
Though it had cost him hard fighting 
he abandoned it in order to turn his 
efforts to exploration. At the time of his 
death he was planning to explore the 
coast of Arabia and also the Caspian 
Sea. 

Philosophers and men of letters, as 
well as scientists, were among those who 
accompanied Alexander from Greece. 
In India, after an encounter with the 
warlike Malli, ten of the so-called 
“naked wise men” were captured. 
Because of their reputation for giving 
clever, concise answers, Alexander ques- 
tioned them for some time, afterward 
sending them away with gifts. It was 
the rajah of Taxila who persuaded a 
noted Indian philosopher to visit Alexan- 
der. Plutarch tells us that his real name 
was Sphines, but the Greeks called him 


1 “India” to Alexander and his histomans meant nothing beyond the region bordering 


the Indus river. 
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Kalanos because when greeting anyone 
he used the word kale instead of the 
customary Greek salutation. He is re- 
ported to have given Alexander advice 
about governirg, using as an illustra- 
tion a dry and shrivelled hide. He threw 
it on the ground, and set his foot suc- 
cessively on different spots along the 
outer edge, showing that as he pressed 
it down in one Dlace, it rose up in others. 
But when he stood in the middle, it was 
held down everywhere, flat and firm. 

The Egyptiens, after Alexander had 
freed them from Persian rule, crowned 
him as Pharaoa. He then went to their 
famous oracle of Ammon, and was 
greeted by the priest as Ammon’s son. 
People have wrongly interpreted this as 
proof that Alexander wanted to be 
looked upon zs divine. The truth is, 
however, that this was the customary 
way of addressing every Pharach. He 
entered the inrer shrine with the priest, 
but what happ2ned there he never dis- 
closed though iz was evident that he had 
been deeply impressed. (The so-called 
“deification” of Alexander by the League 
of Corinth is 2xplained by Tarn as a 
political measure with no religious im- 
port for anyone concerned.) 

While Alexender was in Egypt. he 
listened to the teaching of Psammion, 
readily accepzing that philosopher’s 
statement that all human beinzs are 
under the kingship of God, because in 
each person thet which rules and masters 
is divine. To this Alexander is said by 
Plutarch to have added that the father 
of all mankird is God—it is note- 
worthy that be does not say Zeus or 
Ammon — and the best among mer He 
makes peculiarly His own. 

In breadth of view Alexander went 
beyond his cel=brated teacher. Aristotle 
had advised him to behave to Greeks as 
a leader, to >arbarians as a master, 
treating the Greeks as friends and rela- 
tives, the othe-s as animals and plants. 
But Alexander declared that the real 
distinction between men did not depend 
upon race, only on whether they were 
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good or bad, and that both were to be 
found in every race. He believed that 
he had been sent by God to establish 
harmony and be “the reconciler of the 
world, bringing men from everywhere 
into a unity.” 

The culminating point of Alexander’s 
career, Tarn believes, was reached at 
Opis on the Tigris river, when he gave 
an extraordinary banquet — tradition- 
ally to nine thousand people — to em- 
phasize that the world was now at peace. 
At the end of the banquet the guests 
made a libation together, and after that 
Alexander prayed that there might be 
homonota (together-mindedness) for all 
men, and that the various races 
might live peacefully, side by side, m 
fellowship. This concept is based on an | 
attitude of mind to be independently 
reached and voluntarily maintained. It . 
is different from an organized state, such 
as the Roman Empire. Unfortunately 
Alexander died the next year, at the age 
of thirty-three. 

Except in accounts of Alexander’s 
expedition, India is almost never men- 
tioned in classical Greek literature. 
Aeschylus, in his earliest extant drama, 
The Suppliant Maidens, makes the 
Greek king say he has heard of wander- 
ing Indian maidens who ride on camels. 
Herodotus, when giving a list of the 
tributes collected by the Persian king 
from the different parts of his empire, 
says that the Indians, being more 
numerous than the people of any other 
nation, paid the largest amount —- 360 
talents of gold dust. He describes the 
manner of collecting this, and then 
tells of trees that grow wild in India 
and produce a kind of wool which the 
natives use in making garments. This 
evidently refers to cotton, and Herodo- 
tus says it is finer and more beautiful 
than the wool obtained from sheep. He 
also mentions a group of Indians who 
eat only vegetables and will never kill 
any animal. 

The earliest medical school in Europe 
about which we have definite informa- 
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tion— as early perhaps as the 7th 
century B.C. — was located in a Spartan 
colony in Asta Minor, and is believed 
“to have drawn on Indian as well as 
Persian medicine.’ Cardamon and 
sesame seed were brought into Greece, 
and in Athers they were used in food 
and also as drugs. This seems to have 
been the extent of Greek knowledge of 
India before Alexander. 

Egypt, however, was known from the 
earliest times Excavations have proved 
its active relations with Crete, where 
the first flowering əf Minoan culture 
(before 2,00C B.c ) seems to have been 
the result of Egyptian impetus. In Cre- 
tan art we often find the Egyptian ankh 
—a symbol of life--and also the 
sistrum, which was used especially 
in the worship of Isis. But it is signif- 
icant that they have been incorporated 
in an art pervaded by its own individual 
_ spirit, of whch lively action and bril- 
` liant imagina:ion are characteristic. 

Up to this point our concern has been 
mainly with historical facts and we 
must not turn away from them without 
considering the tragic annihilation of 
what had made Athens, for approxi- 
mately half of the 5th century B.C., a 
~centre of inspiring life, best described by 
the words of Zimmern previously quoted. 

In 431 3.c., the disastrous Pelopon- 
nesian War began. The eminent and 
highly critical historian, Thucydides, 
states his belief that the real cause of 
the War— though never admitted — 
was Sparta’s jealousy of the growing 
power and honour won by Athens. The 
forces that urged Sparta into war, he 
said, had more to do with feeling than 
with facts. It was a question of prestige 
in the Greek world, not of trade or 
wealth. The next year plague fell upon 
Athens. It continued to rage for two 
years, adding its toll to that exacted by 
war. More chan one quarter of the 
population died, among them the great 
Pericles, who had directed the nation’s 
growth for thirty years, continually re- 
elected because of his ability and integ- 
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rity. Dead thereafter, as Zimmern says, 
was the spirit that had made Athens 
great. Gone was her habit cf thinking 
quietly and steadily, her self-discipline 
and reverence, her hope and joy. They 
had been replaced by greed and sus- 
picion, envy and despair. 

The Oedipus Rex of Sophocles appears 
to have been produced in the spring of 
429 B.c. That was after the plague had 
struck Athens but before it had been 
robbed of Pericles. On this tragedy, 
which Aristotle praised as a model of 
plot construction, new light has recently 
been thrown by Bernard Knox of Yale 
University. The virtues and the faults 
of Oedipus, he says, are identical with 
those of the Athenian democracy. Both 
showed intelligence, versatility and 
capacity for swift and courageous action. 
But both also had tremendous self- 
confidence, which could pass the bounds 
of reason and mislead, causing furious 
anger and destruction. 

The play of Sophocles shows the fall 
of a man of heroic capacities from the 
highest position in the land. He had 
unhesitatingly accepted the responsibili- 
ties of leadership without first applying 
the ancient Greek maxim: “Know thy- 
self.” In a single day this knowledge is 
forced upon him, and the king who 
had been revered almost as a god 
becomes a man so defiled by his own 
ignorant acts that even the lowest sub- 
ject in his realm draws away, revolted. 

This powerful drama was written 
when Athens, still assured and unafraid, 
looked down upon the world from a 
height no other state had reached, fail- 
ing to see the precipice at her own feet. 
Some persons realized that she had been 
approaching it, and the most important 
of them was Socrates. Before the Pelo- 
ponnesian War he had begun the effort 
to which half of the seventy years of 
his life were devoted. This was an effort 
to make the Athenians aware of the 
danger into which they were blindly 
hastening — the danger of seeking by 
superficial cleverness to make an im- 
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prassion, or to get their own way, instead 
of continuing heir earlier search for 
knowledge, their 2ndeavour to come 
nearer to Abso-ute Truth. His selfless 
devotion to a nable attempt did not save 
Athens from lunging into political 
disaster, but its deeply moving eppeal 
to the young Fato resulted, after 
Socrates died, In the writing of works 
that have stimulated thought for more 
than two thousand years and are still 
a source of insdiretion. 

Greek religious and philosophic 
thought is a subject too broad and too 
varied for examanazion here. But a few 
significant facts may be noted. The well- 
known multitude of anthropomorphic 
divinities seems to have sprung from a 
simple, yet procound, early belief that 
everything in natu-e had a life and a 
power of its owr. Tne worship of a river 
that overflowed its banks after winter 
rains and made the adjacent land more 
fertile than that beyond the reach of 
its waters soon became the worship of a 
river god, whose name was identica! with 
that of the stream. The vivid personaliz- 
ing imagination of the Greeks conceived 
the god as a being similar to themselves, 
buz more powerful end more mysterious. 
After that it was a short step to seeing 
any destruction the river might bring 
about as the result of anger, and to 
conjecturing as to what might have 
caused it. Herodotus says that the poets 
Hemer and Hesioc made a genealogy 
of gods for the Greeks and gave them 
descriptive epithets, distinguishing their 
individual honours and skills, and de- 
scribing their appezrances. 

The first great tragic poet, Aeschylus, 
had a more spir_tual conception. In the 
Agamemnon his >eli2f is impressively set 
forth: — 


Zeus, whosoever he may be, 

spirit almighty and divine, 

if he is pleased thet we should use this 
name, 

so Jet him be celled. 


Weighing all pe-plecities 
that baffle humaa lives, 
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I find no explanation, no solution, 
sate in Zeus alone. 


Those others whom men in their blindness 
worshipped, 

They have gone back into the darkness of 
ignorance 

from which they sprang, 

Intelligence is satisfied 

only by Zeus. 


Fo” he alone has led mankind 
to wisdom, even though the way 
to it is often found only through suffering. 


Weking or sleeping, willing or unwilling, 

thi. is the road that we must travel 

to reach the highest goal attainable by 
ran— 

wisdom, the highest, holiest blessing granted 
to mankind. 


A quotation from his play, Daughters 
of tke Sun, unfortunately lost, has come 
down to us:— 


Zeus is air, Zeus is earth, Zeus is sky, 
Zeus is indeed all things, and whatever is 
beyond all, 


PHto, in the Timaeus, where the 
speazer is not Socrates but a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, gives a detailed ac- 
count of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies and of animal life. The following 
quotations are from Jowett’s summary 
in tke Introduction to his translation of 
the Timaeus:— 


First, I must distinguish between being 
whick has no becoming and is apprehended 
by reason and reflection, and endless becom- 
ing which has no being, and is conceived by 
opinicn with the help of sense. All that be- 
comes and is created is the work of a cause, 
and -hat is fair which the artificer makes 
after an eternal pattern, and that which is 
fashicned after a created pattern is not fair. 


In the variety of opinions which have 
arisen about God and the nature of the 
world we must be content to take probabili- 
ty for our guide, considering that I who am 
the speaker, and vou who are the judges are 
only men, and to probability we may attain 
but n> further. 


The head is the god and lord of us. To 
this the body was given “to be a vehicle, 
and the members to be instruments....In 
the next place, the gods gave a forward mo- 
tion to the human body, because the front 
part of man was more honorable and had 
authority. In this front part they inserted 
organs to minister in all things to the provi- 
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dence of soul They first contrived the 
eye, into which they conveyed the gentle 
light of everyday life, making the fire which 
is within us to flow pure through the pupil 
of the eye and meet the light of day. When 
the light of the eye is surrounded by the 
light of day, then like falls upon lke, and 
there is a union of them formed in any 
direction in wh:ch the visual strikes upon the 
light coming from an object. And as like is 
affected by lize, whetever touches or is 
touched by the stream of vision, is diffused 
over the whole body and finds a way into 
the soul But when the visua? ray goes forth 
into darkness, then like falls upon unlike— 
the eye no lonzer sees, and we go to sleep 
The fire, or ligat which is kept in, equalizes 
the inward motions, and there is rest. 

Hesiod, wko was later than Homer, 
but of uncertain date, gives (in the 
course of a long poem entitled Works 
and Days) an account of “the five ages 
of the world” — 

First, he szys, came the golden race, 
subjects of Cronus, the father of Zeus. 
Their life was happy — free from work 
or care, or an encroachment of old age. 
They lived on mils, wild fruit and 
honey. Death was ro more terrible to 
them than sleep, and their spirits still 
survive, givinz good fortune and main- 
taining justice. 

A silver race followed, also divinely 
created, whick practised agriculture and 
ate bread. Their society was matriarchal, 
and they were ignorant and quarrelsome. 
They did not make war on one another 
but they failel to worship the gods, and 
so were destroyed by Zeus. 

The third zace delighted in war and 
had bronze weapons. They ate meat as 
well as bread. To this race belonged the 
earliest Hellenic invaders of the Greek 
peninsula. Insolent and pitiless, they 
were all “seized by black death.” 

The fourth race also used bronze, but 
its men were more generous and nobler, 
being the chi-dren of gods, but having 
mortal mothars. Among them were 
the heroes who fought at Troy and at 
Thebes, and those who went on the 
expedition of the Argonauts. After death 
they dwelt in the Elysian Fields. 

The fifth rece, Hesiod declared, were 
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the men of his own “iron age,’ unworthy 
descendants of the fourth race. They 
were unjust, cruel and libidinous. Malice 
and treachery were common among 
them. 

Much could be added to indicate the 
expanding of Greek openmindedness 
towards an acknowledgment of human 
brotherhood, and still more to show the 
impulse that drove the Greeks forward 
with unflagging eagerness to leap each 
barrier, as they strove towards further 
knowledge. No one has represented the 
latter with more poetic truth than 
Euripides in his Medea. The hunger of 
the Athenians, he says in a famous 
choral ode, is for high and glorious 
wisdom. Here in their city, the sacred 
Nine — the Muses, who hold all poetry, 
all art, all music and all knowledge 
in their creative hands— have met 
and united to make one everlasting, 
shining harmony, while Love, the god- 
dess, brings all the mighty ardour she 
commands to Wisdom’s side to help 
in every noble work. 

Wisdom’s triumph over passion and 
ignorance is portrayed with unsurpas- 
sable grandeur in the concluding scene 
of the greatest of the dramas of Aes- 
chylus, the Oresteta. Athena, the god- 
dess in whom wisdom is personified, 
faces the utterly hostile and wildly 
vindictive Furies. They are primitive 
and powertul beings who sprang from 
earth, long before gods came into exis- 
tence, to be relentless avengers of crime, 
especially when it was committed against 
a blood relation. Neither in this world 
nor in the next have their victims been 
able to escape the torture they inflict. 

Orestes, who shrank with horror from 
the thought of murdering, had been 
commanded by Apollo to conform to 
the custom of the time and kill his 
father’s murderer, although that mur- 
derer was his mother. Against all the 
promptings of his nature and revolted 
by the act as he performs it, he obeys 
the god. But no effort of Apollo avails 
to make the Furies recognize that the 
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man who had acted against his will, but 
by a gds command, did not Ceserve 
the agonies that they inflicted. Impatient 
at theiz blindness, Apollo drove them 
from his temple and sent Orestes to 
se2k Athena’s aid. Nothing less than 
oe Wisdom vould solve the prob- 
em. 

Athena meets them with a different 
manner. She knows their actions have 
been prompted by abhorrence of crime. 
That saould range them on the side 
of just:ce and rizhteousness. Because 
they have seen only the act and iznored 
tke cause they hare been straying from 
trie justice. Ste resolves to draw them 
into umon wita it by a broadening of 
understanding. 

Under her d_rection a court is estab- 
lished in her city of Athens, where 
hereafter a trial shall be held for every 
case of murder. N> longer shall it be a 
kinsman’s duty to avenge one crime by 
the cormmissior of another. 

By tae decision of Athenian citizens 
acd of their godcess, Orestes is again 
releasec. The *unes are defeated, but 
they are not canvinced. Athena’s aim to 
waken in them h-gher perceptions has 
not yet been achieved. They curse her 
city, where their striving for justice — 
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as they saw it— has been thwarted. 


Even at that, Athena, unlike Apollo, 
is not angry or impatient. She could 
destroy the Furies who so stubbornly 
persist in remaining enemies. To her 
alone among the gods Zeus has entrusted 
the key to that strong door behind 
which all his thunderbolts are locked. 
She could release them and annihilate 
the Furies. But this she will not do. 
She chooses to persuade them. However 
long the time it will require, she declares, 
she will never grow weary in her effort 
to make them gain an understanding of 
what is truly good. 

The final reconciliation rises to a 
height lofty beyond the reach of any 
describing words. Aeschylus believed — 
and leads us to realize--that the 
errors and the blindness of opponents 
should not make us try to bring about 
their destruction. We should search — 
and never weary in the effort — to make 
them see and then cast off their errors. 
After that, all that had been good in 
their aims, no longer hampered by mis- 
conceptions, may be united with what 
is good in ours. Together we can then 
go forward to a higher goal. 


PEARL CLEVELAND WILSON 


Alexander, also De Alexandri Fortuna; a frag- 
ment of Eratosthenes (head of the Alexan- 
drian Library); Arrian, Anabasis, a history of 
Alexander based on an account by Ptolemy 
(son of Lagus), who served as general under 
Alexander on his expedition and had access 
to the Journal recording events as they 
occurred. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Scarcity of food prevails in India. It 
is a headache to ministers of State and 
to high-salaried officials, but they do not 
actually suffes from food privation. The 
poor masses, always half-starved, are 
feeling the acute pirich of greater hunger, 
which the Compassionate Sage, Gautama 
the Buddha, described as “the worst of 
diseases” (Disammatada, v. 203). Un- 
philosophical politicians, speculative 
philosophers and impractical scientists 
trace the cause of famine conditions 
wrongly. Modern science does not know 
that a Moral Law is at work in the 
universe; modern pailosophers are not 
able to use their speculations practically 
and to come to grips with this physi- 
cal-plane prcblem; the social servants 
of the polit.cians work with surface 
effects. Even the right distribution of 
millions of tens of Canadian wheat and 
other food gits will not solve the prob- 
lem, though a proper use of these may 
enable the Government to pull through 
a crisis. 

Blind faith in the Second Five-Year 
Plan will not remove the root of our 
trouble. Uness people who occupy 
places of power in different spheres of 
action recognize the existence of the 
Moral Law and humbly learn the tech- 
nique of its undeviating, infallible move- 
ments, they cannot but go round and 
round and th> masses continue to suffer. 

In the great book of which Indians 
speak with pride, the Bhagavad-Gita, 
there are important thoughts presented 
about food coming from rain and rain 
from sacrifice, yagna. Hindus, both 
orthodox and “reformed,” do not know 
what yagna means or the part that 
the individuel plays in bringing about 
scarcity of food; and they will not learn 


e A of VEFSE 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


till orthodoxy, rooted in priestcraft, is 
overcome. Priests of every creed are 
the enemies of the prophets, and the 
Hindu laymen fail to comprehend and 
practise the Gita teachings mainly 
because of the priests. There is practical 
philosophy in the Gita, Chapter IL, 
verses 10-15. This verse also presents 
the truth in a simple, homely form:— 


Back of the Bread is the Flour 

And back of the Flour the Mul, 

Back of the Mill is the Sun and the shower 
And the Wind and the Fathers Will. 


The Union Language Convention of 
South India was held on December 22nd 
at Madras, and passed an outspoken 
resolution that English be retained as 
the official language of the Union and 
that the Constitution be amended to 
that effect. Some of the supporters of 
this resolution are elders and illustri- 
ous: among them Shri C. Rajagopa- 
lachari, Sir Mirza Ismail and Dr. C. P. 
Ramaswami Atyar. 

Scholars and statesmen have had 
misgivings from the first about the 
narrow-majority decision by which 
Hindi was named the official language. 
Sir Mirza made the fundamental point 
that “to make Hindi the official lan- 
guage, and even fix a date for this, is 
far too daring a challenge to the Time 
Spirit.” Rajaji insisted upon a frank 
and free attitude: “My obligations to 
my party and friends are totally irre- 
levant to what I ought to think on a 
matter like this.” 

The Hindu of December 23rd re- 
ported at lerigth the substantial and 
close reasoning at the Convention, The 
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besic facts are that the regional lan- 
gtages can accomp-ish culturally all that 
Hirdi could; that neither they nor 
Hindi could de administratively, judi- 
cially or technologically what English 
can. It is only if and when thesz facts 
of social significance change that we 
should consider replacing English, not 
only as the language of administration 
but in the field of inward and cultural 
growth beyond the limits of what any 
of the regional fongues can open for any 
one. Till then to prefer English is patri- 
otic and to cal. it “foreign” an irrele- 
vant piece of 3en-imentality and his- 
torical short-sightedness. Englksh is 
international, hance foreign to none. 
But it is to be wished that the Con- 
vention does nat remain only one of 
South India: ics moral authority will 
deepen as it becomes an association of 
theughtful Indians of all provinces. 


The important role which a writer 
can play when rapid changes are 
taking place in society was ably brought 
out by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his 
address to the All-India Writers’ Con- 
ference held in Calcutta late ix De- 
cember. Pointirg >ut that no writer 
can afford to insulate himself in an 
ivory tower in he present atomic age, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishaan said:— 


Today, writers have a great function to per- 
form. They have tc portray the pathos, 
failures, disruptior ard self-betrayal of our 
country. We have corruption in high places, 
zreat economic dstreis, national differences, 
iscensions which divide us one from the 
other. If the literary artists are able to capture 
the atmosphere of the country and direct 
zhe attention of tue people so as to remove 
zhese blemishes which make us ashamed of 
ourselves, if they Jo not participate ir these 
disputes themselves, end they hold up the 
yision of India as a anity, and humanity as 
one, they would Lave done a great ceal for 
-his generation. This B my appeal to you. 


Just as science is conquering al bar- 
riers of space and zime, the elem=nt of 
zsommunication in literature can also 
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transcend all barriers which divide man 
from man. It is the duty of the writer 
to overcome the psychological and emo- 
tional barriers which still exist in the 
world, creating conflicts. And the Vice- 
President’s advice to writers to rise 
above petty frictions and develop cul- 
tural solidarity and fellowship in the 
world is therefore very timely. He 
said:— 

The unity of the world cannot rest on 
political arrangements, economic alliances and 
social factors. It is possible only if you are 


‘able to produce a sense of psychological 


coherence, a sense of world community in the 
people themselves. Literature has a great part 
to play in engendering this consciousness that 
we all belong to one family. 

Since the great achievements of 
science have not enabled man to regain 
his tranquillity but only tossed him into 
the turbulent waters of strife and con- 
flict, it is hoped that writers, by play- 
ing their traditional role as guides and 
leaders, will be able to help him find 
some safe anchorage amidst the terrible 
insecurities of the present day. 

Dr. Humayun Kabir in his address 
said that despite the conquest of time 
and space, a number of barriers. still 
existed in the minds of human beings. 
He explained that sakitya was essen- 
tially the coming together of thought 
and emotion, or a meeting of minds 
in the common pursuit of beauty and 
truth. 

The duty of the writer to himself and 
to the public is to be true to himself 
and not allow his mind and heart to be 
exploited by his government so that he 
will only write or paint or carve ac- 
cording to official orders. In all totali- 
tarian States the creative artist is not 
free but slavishly accepts the instruc- 
tions given. Indian writers must retain 
to the full their freedom of expression. 


\ 


The great complexity of modern so- 
ciety, together with the unprecedented 
power which man has acquired over 
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material nature, has created a real 
crisis, the “‘cr:sis of character.” Writers 
and thinkers, statesmsn and administra- 
tors, are constantly referring to it. The 
latest ones to sound warnings are Dr, 
M. S. Aney, ex-Governor of Bihar, and 
Shri Patanjali Sastri, former Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of India, both 
of whom werz delivering Convocation 
Addresses to universities. While both 
dealt with the same theme and referred 
to the question of religion, the remedies 
suggested to resolve the issues were 
quite different 

According to reports, Shri Patanjali 
Sastri holds that 


the present “crisis of character” was “basically 
traceable to a cleavage ix our thought-pattern 
marked by diverzent conceptions of what was 
desirable living in our new democratic set- 
up and the consequent confusion in our life 
outlook.” 


He traced the conflict to the diver- 
gence that exists between the Western 
conceptions and norms adopted by India 
in the politica] and economic fields and 
India’s age-long cultural traditions. 

Dr. Aney, on the other hand, advo- 
cates imitation of the West in the field 
of religion and suggests the creation of 
a “Ministry of Religion” at the Centre. 
According to Lim:— 

such a Ministry will have special respon- 
sibility to create a machinery like the Ec- 
clesiastical Department that shall cater to the 
religious needs and iequirements of India 
professing and following different 1eligions. 

He wants the State to “create a class 
of preachers, priests and religious heads 
of the princigal relizions of India.” 
They should have “the same status and 
salary as members of other Central 
Department services.” 

We believe that Dr. Aney’s solution 
would certainly create several new prob- 
lems and heighten the “crisis in char- 
acter.” This country is already cursed 
with religious superstition fostered oy 
priestcraft, məbeds and moulanas, 
adris and purohits. An Ecclesiastical 
Department would spend money for 
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itself and only enhance the spiritual 
slavery of citizens which now exists. 

It is good to note, however, that both 
Shri Patanjali Sastri and Dr. M. S. 
Aney have rightly urged the need to 
cherish our heritage and keep alive the 
best that is in our cultural life and 
thought, As the former remarks:— 


Unless we adopt an objective mode of di- 
agnosis, and search for the root cause of the 
malaise that besets our society, and, by ap- 
propriate treatment, bring about a change 
of spuit and life outlook, the brave new 
world which our founding fathers envisaged 
in our Constitution will recede like the hori- 
zon before our advance despite the economic 
progress we are planning 

Shri Sastri also pointed out that a 
“secular” State “did not and should not 
be taken to mean that our State stood 
for a system of ethics divorced from 
religion.” And Dr. Aney on this point 
said:— 

Divorce between religion and morality is 
likely to result in the annihilation of both 
rather than the growth of either Mere 
rationalism cannot take the place of religious 
faith as an instrument of character building 
of the masses of young children 


We agree. But what has brought about 
the divorce between religion and mo- 
rality? Priestcraft which upholds creed- 
alism; each organized religion keeping 
its followers busy, but disabling them 
for diving the higher life. Organized 
religions and salaried priests divide the 
so-called sacred from the so-called 
secular. H, P. Blavatsky’s advice is the 
real solution: — 


The world needs no sectarian church, 
whether of Buddha, Jesus, Mahomet, Sweden- 
borg, Calvin, or any other There being but 
ONE Truth, man requires but one church—-the 
Temple of God within us, walled in by mat- 
ter but penetrable by any one who can find 
the way; the pure in heart see God. 


In her Christmas Message to the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth Queen Eliza- 
beth 1I makes clear that she sees the 
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present world crisis as caused by the 
wrong thinking and moral weakness of 
people, not by the “new invenions.” 
The Times of India (December 26th) 
reports her as saying that untaunking 
people who discard ancient ideals, who 
would “have religion thrown aside, 
morality in p2rsonal and public life 
made meaning ess, honesty counted as 
foolishness and self-interest set up in 
place of self-restraint,” have caused the 
trouble. 

Believing ths, her appeal to remedy 
matters goes naturally to the hearts of 
her people: — 

At this critica! moment in our history we 
need a special kind of courage...a kind 
which makes us 3tand up for everything that 
we know to be right, everything we know 
is Lonest...that can withstand the svbtle cor- 
ruption of the cynic. 

The British are fortunate in Faving a 
Queen whose perception is so tzue and 
whose faith in humanity so streng that 
it makes her say: “I cannot lead ycu im 
battle... but I can give you my heart.” 


On January Ist, 1958, there cpened a 
project, the European Common Mar- 
ket, that, accarding to the financial ex- 
pert, Paul Bareau (News Curonscle, 
January Ist, 1958), promises ta revolu- 
tionize the economic and probably the 
political history of the European Conti- 
nent. It marks a turning poinz in the 
alternating swing between “tarif walls” 
and “free trade.” Its aim is to create eco- 
nomic unity znd a single market with 
free movemert of capital and pecples 
between France, Western Cermany, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, and it is also visualized a= a vital 
step towards a political ‘federation of 
a United States of Europe, M. Bareau 
quotes M. Spaak on the under-ying in- 
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spiration of the scheme:— 


Millions of Europeans now realize that two 
world wars which stained the Continent with 
blood, were actually civil wars; that victory 
of ame side over another was at best a hol- 
low one; that all the heroism and all the 
sacrifices solved nothing; and that if the in- 
habicants of this little promontory of Asia 
wish to survive and to conserve some of their 
past. greatness they cannot continue to kill 
and maim each other. They must live together 
and prosper together, or perish. 


Megotiations are proceeding also to 
assaciate Britain and ten other Euro- 
pean countries with this European 
Common Market in a larger Free Trade 
Area, without quite the same political 
implications, since Britain, for example, 
has ties with the Commonwealth and 
No-th Atlantic countries. 

IM. Paul Bareau gives a side glance at 
the danger that greater united strength 
might produce, if misused, but is rea- 
sorably optimistic about the outcome. 
He calls it a tremendous adventure, a 
welcome counterbalance to the disillu- 
sioament,. disappointment and doubt 
that too often cloud international rela- 
tions. Again he quotes M. Spaak:— 

No one has been coerced. Our only arms 
hav2 been the appeal to intelligence, reason, 
wisdom, human solidarity — plus the memory 
of >ur past greatness and our past mistakes. 
If we unite together we will have achieved 
it without shedding a drop of blood. 


One can work for unity from below 
upwards or from above downwards, 
bu:, to enable this unity to withstand 
future cyclic swings, both actions must 
work as one. A fulcrum is the point 
against or on which a lever is placed 
to get purchase or support. The ful- 
crum of economic and political unity 
is the realization of spiritual unity 
among, not only Europeans, but all 
men, Pressure on that alone will give 
sure results. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Vosce of the Silence 
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JAMSHID-I-NAURUZ 


[ue Festrvat of the Spring Equinox has been universally celebrated and 
old historical records refer to it. Perhaps the most ancient, going back to 
periods of myth and legend, is the celebration of the festival in ancient 
Iran. 

The festival, even today well known as Jamshid-i-Nauruz, is tradi- 
tionally related to Shah Jamshid, the Divine King who taught humanity 
its arts and sciences. 

“Mine is the Grace,” he said, “ I am both King 
And archimage, I will restrain 11l-doers 
And make for souls a path toward the hght.’’ 

His wonderful achievements are narrated in the Shahnama of Firdausi 
and the myta of the Avesta Vendtdad also tells his tale. During his reign 
of seven hundred years he laid the foundations of human progress, 
continuing the work of his predecessors, Gaiumart, Siyamak and Hushang. 

Hushang’s wisdom imparted to the race lines of knowledge, and among 
these how tc make and use fire— always considered a major achievement 
in human evolution. 

That night be made a mighty blaze, he stood 
Around 1t with his men and held the feast 
Called Sada. 

This celebration by Hushang is the primeval foundation on which 

Jamshid reazed the festival of Nauruz. After his wondrous exploits 


The world assembled round his throne in wonder 
At tus resplendent fortune, whule on him 

The people scattered jewels, and bestowed 

Upon the day the name of New Year's Day. 
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It happened to be the Day of the Spring Equinox. 
And ever since that time that glorious day 
Remaineth the memonal of that Shah. 
And throughout long ages people have been reminded about the 
importance of the feast and festival of Nauruz. 
Heed the presages — 
The feast of Sada and the fanes of fire 
With gloriovs Nauruz. 
And in another place the great epic records that people 
Flocked to the fire fanes, to the halls where 
New Year's Day and Sada feast were kept. 

The Fire Fanes, the Sada Feast and Jamshid-i-Nauruz form a triad, 
and it is not without its significance. The Birth of Fire in the reign of 
Hushang and the establishment of the Sada Feast on that occasion were 
made to form part of the celebration of the New Year’s Day —the Day of 
the Spring Equinox. 

“Perpetual Spring is the Persian’s notion of a perfect climate,” it is 
said. And the Day of the Spring Equinox has remained sacred with the 
learned and favcurite with the masses. It offered spiritual uplift to the 
former and jovous entertainment to the latter. 

The poet and the mystic feel, while the philosopher and the Occultist 
know, that al. paysical-plane phenomena are reflections projected from 
psychic and spiritual worlds. Seasons are no exception, and the Spring 
season on earta connected wita sowing and germination is an outward and 
visible sign o an inward ps‘cho-spiritual motion: the flowering on the 
human plant cf virtues—beautiful, colourful, fragrant—is natural to the 
Spring season. 

Sri Krishna names the season of Spring as one of his divine excellences. 
The Christians celebrate the paschal season which begins with the month 
of Mary, “the month when nature decks herself with fruits and flowers, 
the harbinger of a bright harvest.” And so the devout followers are told: 
“Let us, too, begin for a golden harvest. In this month the dead come 
up out of the earth, figuring the resurrection; so, when we are: kneeling 
before the altar of the holy and immaculate Mary, let us remember that 
there should come- forth from us the bud of promise, the flower of hope, 
and the imper-sheble fruit of sanctity.” 

H. P. Blavatsky, commenting upon these words of Dr. Preston, says:— 

This is precisely the substratum of the Pagan thought, which, among other 
meanings, emblsmatized . . . the resurrection of all nature inspring, the germina- 
‘tian of seeds that kad been dead and sleeping during winter. 
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The Birth of Fire symbolizes the Promethean gift of self-consciousness 
to man by tke Agnishwatta Pitris of the Hindu tradition. It represents 
the power of right resolve which the birth of self-consciousness implies ; 
moral choice and responsibility, aspects of the free will in man, enable him 
to make the zreatest of right resolves—to seek the Wisdom of the Spirit 
and of the Seges. This right resolve is the conception before the second 
birth is made at the time of the Winter Solstice and it has to be looked 
after and nourished. 

This soul rourishment is what the Sada Feast, established by Hushang 
and acceptec by Jamshid, represents. As at the festival of Christmas, 
mundane me-rymaking —the killing of turkeys, the making of puddings, 
etc. — takes place at Jamshid-i-Nauruz; there is the drinking of faluda 
and the consuming of kulfi, etc. The nourishment of knowledge which 
sweetens the persoral nature, the drink of love which creates the feeling 
of universal brotherliness, are overlooked today, but the ancient festival 
points to the truth. 

On the day of the Spring Equinox, day and night are of equal duration; 
heat and colc are balanced and both are enjoyable and helpful. 

The spiritual roo: of the seasons and its psychic projection are full of 
harmony and rhythm in Nature, and so would be the seasons on the 
physical plare; but man with his weak and misdirected free will, his lack 
of true know-edge, his attachment to sense life, his falling prey to world 
deceptions, exploits and robs Nature and she, ever compassionate, tries to 
restore the d:sturbed harmony through earthquakes and floods and snow- 
storms and hurricanes. Divine wisdom teaches that such cataclysms and 
catastrophes are man-made; modern knowledge laughs at this, but 
Gandhiji’s inzuition sensed this truth— “I want you to be superstitious 
enough with me to believe that the earthquake is a Divine chastisement 
for the great sin we have committed and are still committing.” 

The phenomenon of the Resurrection of the mortal into Immortality is 
a grand vericy which the season of Spring signifies. The duty of man to 
his own Higher Self and to the Most High is to weed out the blemishes of 
his animal nature, to tend the growth and improvement of his human 
virtues, to be faithful to his spiritual pedigree and become the Immortal, 
wearing the Celestial Robe of Light and Glory. He may not be able to 
attain to it in this incarnation, but if he remembers that Eternal Spring 
represents a verity he will endeavour to make himself worthy of inheriting 
it in the near future. 

SHRAVAKA 


ONE WORLD, ONE HUMANITY 


[| Mr. Basi. Davidson is greatly interested in archeological research into 
the history of Benin and its connection with the Zimbabwe ruins. 

In this interesting article he strikes the right note about the survival 
of our civilization. He is confident that: 7 Ten thousand years of sectional 
awareness :s not to be overcome by the far of atomic warfare... ,” etc. 
The origin of man-apes or ape-men needs to be further examined with 
dispassion :n the light of the hcary teachings of ancient anthropology. In 
The Secret Doctrine of H. P. Blavatsky there is priceless information 
about the origin of man ard about the long story of his involution or 
“fall” and a section deals with the civiization of the lost continent of 
Atlantis. Tae scientific knowledge of materialistic weapons more powerful 
and destructive than the modern atomic bombs, etc., was used by the 
magicians Df old; astra-vidv2 of Hindu mythology represents historical 
facts. Humanizy survived tze crash and sinking of Atlantis, and so will 
our civilization survive a conflagration by bombs. 

Mr. Davedson’s plea for one world, on2 humanity, is truly important. 
Europe is no more the centre of civilization; but Occidental Big Powers 
should avoid blundering into actions which will precipitate the rise of 
Asia against the West, instead of the emergence of One World. Our 
author is a leer thinker and dur readers will appreciate his article. — Ep.] 


One worrn or none, one humanity or none: the choice is no longer 
rhetorical or senzimental. The choice, for us, is real. 

Technically, with the development of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and atomic bombs, this is the only choice we have. Very well, but it 
remains true thet technology and ideology in our self-split minds are not 
at all the same thing: isn’t it true, as wel, that we are almost as far from 
admitting the choice, ideolog-cally, as we ever were ? It is worth discussing 
this question, it seems to me, in a practical sense. It is worth making a 
sum, if we can, of the profit and loss that humanity has gained and 
suffered over the recent anc not so recent past. I shall look past and 
beyond politics, for politics are only the contemporary costume of human 
problems acrcss the years: w2 should look, I suggest, at the underlying 
fact of Man-in-Society and isolate, if we can, the factors that have made 
for decay and the factors that have made for growth. 

I should lixe to confess, to begin wita, that personally I am able to 
rejoice in the fact of survival It seems tc me, this fact of survival, a fact 
of absolutely central importance. I know that others will not necessarily 
follow me in <his: that some may feel the terrible and bloody upheavals of 
the past half-century point rather to a case for pessimism, I am not a 
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pessimist. Like countless others of my generation it fell to my destiny to 
leave my family and enter the world at a time of unexampled misery and 
depression — unexampled, that is, in the recent history of my country. I 
was a young man when flaccid, foolish governments allowed Europe to 
drift into war (and drag the rest of the world after it). Throughout that 
war I was a soldier, the witness of appalling things done by the Nazis and 
things scarcely less eppalling done by othersin return, brutalizing, demoral- 
izing, coarsening all who were involved. I am not an old man now, and the 
world isstill a brutal and achancy place. It is enough to make one a pessimist, 
and yet it does not make me one. Somehow or other I have clung—- have 
succeeded in clinging—to the belief that man is also good by nature ; and 
that somehow or other, in spite of all the fearful oscillations of good and 
evil in our century, it is the good that will prevail. And the good, con- 
cretely, is man’s growing awareness of his own essential oneness. I hope 1 
can say this without a priggish self-satisfaction (for I feel none): it is a 
matter ef comfort and happiness to me that I am able to believe these 
things, and believe them not dogmatically, not desperately, but out of the 
very misery, despair and bitterness that we have all had to see and suffer. 

The doctrine of plus ca change—the Toynbeean scheme of things in 
which all civilizations rise and all civilizations fall and nothing changes 
under God —-does not appear to me to meet the facts. It simply does not 
meet the facts. It appears to me to result from that familiar Europo-centric 
view of the world that is dominated, in our time, by the despairing fear 
that Europe cannot any longer claim supremacy. I do not personally mind 
this: but I cannot help suspecting that the Toynbeeans, for all their wide- 
flung historical analogies, do mind it, and mind it very much. They callin 
God to right the balance : but a God, characteristically enough, who seems 
to be a European. 

The fact of social diversification and TATE is no doubt as old as the 
hills — or rather as old as the Neolithic revolution which now appears to 
have begun, according to the latest evidence, some 10,000 years ago. Ten 
thousand years of sectional awareness is not to be overcome by the fear of 
atomic warfare or the fact of earth satellites circling our globe: it has gone too 
deep into the grain of human thought. We are the product of our history. 
True enough, but we are also the product of our thought; and our thought 
begins to show us, at last, the full perspective of our human story. It is 
this full perspective of our growth that should now enable us to see our 
technological unity under a new and hopeful light. 

Consider for a momert what may have governed the primitive thought 
of primitive man. That rare and comparatively frail creature, Homo 
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sapiens, probably emerged in Africa: he certainly emerged at a time when 
other creatur2s, ape-men or man-apes (for no one can yet say which ), also 
lived in Africa. The newest archæological evidence suggests that one of 
these types o? ape-men ( or man-apes), Australopithecus, knew the use of 
fire, hunted wild animals witk bene tools and even understood the chipping 
of stone for implements. By all the rules of tooth and claw, Australopithecus 
ought to have survived and Homo sapiens ought to have gone under. But 
that is not what happened. This frail and naturally defenceless creature 
proved better equipped to evalve through the empty millennia of the Old 
Stone Age, ard by the dawn of history, in that distant grey light, it was 
Homo sapiens who held the future in his hands. Wasn’t his consciousness 
impregnated wita the knowledge of standing apart as a species ? Wouldn’t 
he, however clumsily, feel at one with his rare fellows while the fearful 
mastodons and Aalf-men stampeded round him and cluttered the earth 
with their bones? Isn’t there the evidence of this sense of oneness, of 
standing apart end together as a species, in the cave drawings and rock 
paintings of Europe, Africa azd Asia ? 

Be that as it may, the New Stone Age, the coming of agriculture, both 
crowned mar’s supremacy and destroyed his sense of unity. For the 
discovery of agr.culture, one of the great revolutionary achievements of 
man, set in motion a process of social change that would generate, one 
after another, urban settlement, the growth of cities, the habit of producing 
for sale rather than merely Zor subsistence, centralized government, the 
knowledge of writing, all the complex customs and comities that led to the 
Matal Age; ard so, down the centuries, to ourselves. When did that process 
begin ? Five cr s._x thousand years ago, it was thought until the other day. 
But the other day a Carbon-r4 reading of objects from the ancient city of 
Jericho, by tte Dead Sea, gav2 a date of 6,800 B.C., more or less ; and the 
archeological evidence showed that people had lived by then for two or 
three generat.ons in Jericho. So that towns began some nine thousand 
years ago ; and towns, we may be sure, did not come out of thin air. They 
too were the product of a long development. 

Tribalism survived, Yet this was none the less the beginning of Man-in- 
Isolation——th2 threshold of that situation which would show industrial- 
ized man, lonz centuries later, living in unimaginable multitudes, heaped 
clamorously together, and yet, in his consciousness, desperately alone. 
Thereafter the record is clear enough: in one great civilization after 
ancther men changed their circumstances and, in so doing, changed them- 
selves. Sumeria, Egypt, the Valley of the Yellow River, the Valley of the 
Indus; all these presided over human change. Not smoothly, not univer- 
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sally, not without terrible reverses. Partially, now here and now there, little 
by little, often returning on their tracks, men advanced across the years. 
But with every advance the diversification became greater, the sense of 
disunity more profound, the opposition between Man-in-Isolation and Man- 
in-Society more painful and compelling. 

We are confronted with the full consequences of all this in our own day. 
It is platitudinous to recall that the last two or three centuries have 
capped the process with the iron rake of imperialism, drawing firm lines 
through humanity, dividing the Civilized from the Uncivilized, the Mature 
from the Immature, the Conquered from the Conquerors. Yet even to us, 
caught in the throes of this process, it cannot seem that the rake has bitten 
so very deep For after the rake has come the levelling hand of science. 
Who supposed, after Darwin, that one kind of man is “better” than another? 

One answer, of course, is that a great many people suppose it. The black 
magic of racialism has driven men mad time and again in the span of my 
own short life. It drove the Germans mad only yesterday. It drives most 
Europeans in Africa in the same violent direction today. It may continue 
to drive men mad for some time to come. And yet, for all these tortures, 
the words of Galileo still have their application: the world still moves 
round the sun. The Nazis were defeated. The Europeans in Africa fight a 
patently losing battle. Subject yesterday, India is sovereign today. Who 
questions any longer the right of Indians to equality of status with the 
rest of men? Indeed the thing is so obvious that Indians, so far as I know, 
do not even bother to assert the claim. 

The supremacy of Europe may be over; does the world therefore sink 
into a further chaos? Is mankind merely exchanging one master for 
another? I d> not think so. The explosive force of nationalism seems to 
me to be approaching the point of qualitative change when it leads to the 
growth of internaticnalism — if you like, of supra-nationalism. I speak only 
of probable trends as they appear to me. There is nothing sure, predestined, 
or guaranteed in the process except perhaps this: that the good in man 
prevails over the evil. But even this depends, now, upon our averting 
atomic war. If that can be averted —and the “if” is not a small one — then 
we are surely in a new situation, a better situation: we are in a situation 
where the pcower-decline will not necessarily be bad for Europe (for the 
dominant civilization in decline) but can possibly be as good for Europe 
as it may be good for the rest of the world. (When I say Europe, in this 
non-political context, I mean rather the whole Anglo-Saxon world.) The 
old cycle of r-se-and-fall will be shattered at last. That will not be Utopia; 
what it will be, though, is a step towards a world that has overcome its 
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internecine fears and rivalries and dominations. 

Let me adduce one contemporary fact. Of all the segments of humanity 
that have suiter=d most from Man’s unequal development, none has more 
need of succour and encouragement than that which lives in Africa. For 
something more than five hundred years most Africans have suffered in a 
direct and pEysical sense from a generally held conviction, outside Africa, 
that they be.onz to a naturally inferior kind of humanity. With one or 
another rational:zation of gread and cruel-y, non-Africans enslaved Africans 
in large numters after the rise of Portuguese sea-power in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in sma_] numbers (to India and Arabia and China) long before that. 
The tale of African suffering ftom enslavement will never be recounted : it is 
longer and darker than human imagination. Fact, in this, has been far 
worse than tiction. And the favourite rationalization of the slavers— 
whether it took < religious or merely an imperialist form — has always been 
that Africans were naturally inferior. Tne basis for this rationalization, 
over the last hundred years cr so, has been that Africans failed to evolve, 
failed to build ctvilizations oi their own, failed to show the same inherent 
capability for progress as other races of man have shown. l 

But now, at lest, in this age of declining imperialism, the mythology of 
African inferiority begins to be dissipated by the known facts of African 
lite, past and present. It begins to be seen that Africans, evolving in 
central and southern Africa far out of reach of the ancient civilizations of 
the Mediterranean or the Near East, none zhe less succeeded in evolving new 
and valid systems of society and means of life. It is seen that their 
pre-scientific syszems of belie were not chaotic or pointless or anti-social : 
on the contrery, it begins to be seen that their systems of belief were 
partly the product of the circumstances in which they were obliged to live 
and survive in the deserts, plateaux and deep forests of Africa, and partly 
the cement which made their survival pcssible. It begins to be seen that 
their tribal o-ganization had values and virtues of its own, was complex, 
was the conssqrence of trial and error over long periods of time, was a 
wonderfully effective exploitation of the 1eal possibilities before them. 

It begins tc be seen, at the same time, {hat pre-European Africa was not 
the savage chaos that European myth has long believed it was. There is 
good reason to believe that the medieval civilizations of Africa were often 
not much inferior, or not inferior at all, to the medieval civilizations of 
Europe. New research suggests that African civilizations before the overseas 
slave trade got into its stride were neither insignificant ner contemptible. 
In a word, th2re is a gradual unveiling of the fact that the African record 
holds nothing in it which can support the view that African humanity may 
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not claim equality of status with the rest of humanity. The lost islands of 
African humenity become, once more, visibly attached to the main. It is 
not this fact that is hopeful, of course, for the fact was always there: what 
is hopeful is that increasing numbers of people, up and down the world, 
see and undecstand and admit this fact. It is not the only admission of its 
kind that we have known in the past fifty years or so, but perhaps it is 
the biggest. [t is one more reason why I can repeat what I said at the 
beginning. One world or none, one humanity or none: the choice is no 
longer rhetor:cal or sentimental. The choice is real. 

Basi, DAVIDSON 


WHERE stall we find the true foundation for a changed civilization 
that all man and women can see and stand on? It is not philosophies 
nor religions nor political panaceas that are needed ; but Knowledge, and 
a wider scope of vision than the vicissitudes of one short physical lfe. 
The knowledge that is greater than all the forms of religion ever invent- 
ed is the knowledge of the very nature of man himself, for himself and 
. in himself. For we are not here as things apart ; we are here because of 
one great sustaining Cause —- infinite and omnipresent, not separate from 
us, nor from any other being. It is the same in all beings above the 
human ani in all beings below the human—the very root of our 
natures, tte very man himself. It is the Source of all powers and of all 
actions, whether good or evil. Then, everything that ıs done by beings 
afiects all beings, and all that is has been caused by beings, each one 
affected according to its share in the cause. What the past has been, we 
are experiencing now — our lives now being repetitions of lives that pre- 
ceded them. What the future will be, we are making now — the lives to 
come up depending entirely on the choice and direction of our thoughts 
and actions now....As soon as men are brought to the perception that 
every one reaps exactly what he sows, no one will do harm to any 
other being; there will be no war. There will be no such misery as now 
exists ; for to realize our own responsibility to all others and to act in ac- 
cordance, :s to have become unselfish, and to have done away with the 
prime cause of sin, sorrow and suffering....We are going to have a 
league of Lumanity only when the ancient truths of the Wisdom Religion 

are once more perceived, 
ROBERT CROSBIE 


CHRIST AND APARTHEID IN AFRICA 
AN INTERVIEW WITH FATHER HUDDLESTON 


| Mr. Geofrey H. Brown, of the SandLurst Military Academy, recently 
interviewe] Father Huddleston, who is now world-famous for his 
championing >f the cause of Brotherhood and for his opposing the un- 
Christian polity of the South African Government.—ED.] 


<< Wuo cors THERE?” These words head a chapter in Father Huddle- 
ston’s book, Neught for Your Comfort. They are the challenge by a police 
state which hats the African in his daily footsteps. “A son of God!” 
answers the Father, and there is nothing for us to add. 

Father Huddleston went tc South Africa in September 1943 as a 
member of the Anglican Community of the Resurrection but found that 
he could not remain both a Christian and a spectator of the African’s 
struggle for 1eccgnition of his rights as a human being, and he played that 
part in South African affairs with wh:ch many of us are familiar. He 
regards the Gov2rnment’s apartheid polity as a denial of the Incarnation. 
He believes that as God identified himself with man in Christ, so the 
white man must identify himself with the black man not only as his 
brother but zs Christ himself. Instead he is looked upon as a creature with 
a pass even though the whole economy of South Africa depends upon his 
labour. 

In obedience zo his Community Father Huddleston left South Africa in 
February 19£6. He outlined to me some of his experiences since. He spent 
some six weeks in America penetrating to zhe deep South at a time when the 
situation was fa.rly tense. In the U.S.A. he has talked with politicians of 
all parties, visited universities, broadcasted, appeared on television and 
reviewed bocks. He has done this with a lively sense of his responsibility 
not to say anything that might harm the cause of the African. The 
experiences, he said, had given him tke opportunity to see the whole 
problem of rece in a better perspective. -Je believed that the present was 
a day of decision for South Africa and the Commonwealth and that, in 
particular, tte key to the situation in Af-zica lay in Central Africa. 

I asked him for some general comments on race prejudice, of which few 
of us perhaps are entirely innocent. He responded as one still pondering a 
difficult subject, still trying to formulate his own views. He spoke of it 
at three levels. First, at the general level of the race as distinct from 
colour prejudice: for example, anti-Jewish feeling. Fear was at its root, 
fear of being dcminated by others, fear of losing our identity, our self- 
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hood. This was rationalized into a need to keep the other fellow down or 
to keep him away. Secondly, at the level of colour prejudice. This involved 
the fallacy taat whiteness of skin has some kind of moral value or con- 
tent. The third level was illustrated by conditions in Ghana. Here both 
white and coloured were civilized and the white man was aware that he 
remained on the coloured man’s terms, but he feared a reversion to what 
seemed to hin the dark ways of a primitive community and the destruc- 
tion of his own civilized values. Sometimes he failed to realize that democ- 
racy need not follow the same pattern everywhere. Father Huddleston 
gave as his opinion that there was nothing basically wrong in Ghana and 
that what was being experienced there were the growing pains of democ- 
racy. 

As has been implied already, and as is crystal clear in his book, it is 
impossible to understand the action of Father Huddleston in South 
Africa without understanding that the Incarnation is a reality to him, and 
his convictior that God is directly interested in the governance and social 
order of the world, and that in no area of human affairs should the State 
be left with absolute authority. If the State used political weapons to 
maintain an unlawful domination, the Christian was justified in using 
political weapons to oppose it, and this was in no way inconsistent with 
Christian charity. Christian charity was something altogether more search- 
ing, demandirg and revolutionary than the art of being kind. “Do you 
agree,” I asked him, “that in addition to the use of political means there 
was a complementary need of giving the African confidence in himself and 
in what he had to offer for the common weal?” ‘‘Wholeheartedly,’”’ he 
replied. “The need was not discussed at length in my book because it 
was written under the great pressure of immediate events.” He added 
that much progress had been made even in the last two years and that 
the Atrican had gained considerable confidence in his ability to organize 
politically and to sustain passive resistance. Culturally, there were, for 
example, many promising writers among them and a “Society of African 
Artists” had been formed. Of the traditional culture which had been pre- 
served from the past Father Huddleston said that while there was nothing 
written it was one of literature and music, including folk tales and real 
poetry. 

At this poirt I mede the comment that I had been surprised to find no 
mention of Gandhi in his book, particularly as the concept of Satyagraha 
had been born in South Africa. He replied that the omission did not imply 
any lack of appreciation of the work of Gandhi. It was again due to the 
conditions uncer which he wrote. Gandhi’s methods were indeed the only 
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ones ior the African if catastrophe was to be averted. “Should not, there- 
fore, zhe coloured policemen cease to co-operate in the execution of racial 
legislation as on2 step in the implementation of those methods?” I asked 
him. We agreed that while this would mean asking the police to accept great 
perso ial suffering it was strictly a necessary step. Father Huddleston also 
addec what he has stressed in his book, that one of fhe most sinister 
features of the present situation was the disrespect for law. If law becomes 
the irstrument, not of justice but of oppression, if it takes forms so harm- 
ful to the true welfare of the whole community as, for instance, in the pass 
laws, then, inevitably, law -tself falls into disrepute. Bit, although the 
present was darx and the immediate future might be darker yet, he was 
hopeful of the ultimate outcome. Much was stirring beneath the surface. 

Fa-her Huddleston read tc me a letter from a friend in South Africa 
descr bing the great success of the recent multi-racial conference in 
Johamnesburg az which all races and all churches, with the exception of 
the LCutch Reformed Church, had been represented. It wes marked by the 
presence of a zea. spirit of co-cperation and the total absence of pride of race. 
Whit2 stood asid2 for black and black for white when either{hought the other 
better qualified to lead a discussion on any particular subject under con- 
sideration. Tae -etter also dzscribed many recent examples of successful 
united acts of resistance by different sections of the Afr.can community, 
and cf Government threats in the face of such action coming to naught; all 
indicative of the swelling resistless tide of events. 

Towards the end of my interview I brought Father Hrddleston back to 
his szarting point, the Incarnation. “Do you insist on interpreting this 
as a anique his-orical event ? The Hindus, for example, have their doc- 
trine of Avatars ” He replied that as a Christian he must. Herein lay the 
difference bezween Christian:ty and other beliefs. On the other hand, he 
did not believe :t necessary Žor a member of any religion to surrender his 
own beliefs or ‘‘to be vague and misty’’ about them in order to live in 
amity with members of other faiths and have intercourse with them. 

This led me t> ask for comments on the following passage in Naughi for 
Your Comfor: :— 

When tne Church has abdicated her position of politizal trust, then 
the State freed from any Absolute higher than itself has assumed a totali- 
tarian shave and a dictatorial attitude. 

It had seemed to me that perhaps there was a hint here of an authori- 
tarian Church. I also made mention of the question of -he establishment 
cf the Church. Father Huddleston replied that man needs an Absolute, 
manis made for God. He is restless until he rests in God, We cannot 
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divide human life into two areas in one of which the Church has some- 
thing to say and another with which it has no concern, without the State 
stepping in to establish an authoritarian régime. He spoke of the religious 
appeal of Communism. Of the establishment of the Church he said that it 
involved many dangers and that many considered the Church would 
benefit by disestablishment. 

A day or two before my meeting with Father Huddleston and on men- 
tioning the fact to another friend of the African, the latter remarked that 
the Father was a very honest man. His words made no great impression 
at the time but recurred to me when I came to write this. I believe that 
they give one a key to understanding Father Huddleston. Others believe in 
the Incarnation but remain content with platitudes. He is too honest to 
dodge the personal issue involved. That issue, besides which all other 
issues in South Africa are secondary, is: “Am I prepared to fulfil my 
belief in the Incarnation by holding the African within my heart as my 
brother in God, and to let my deeds bear witness for my heart?” 

GEOFFREY H. Brown 


IF the present-day Christian who prides himself on the unique teaching 
of the Master Jesus, would study with equal zeal the same teaching which 
was given to the world periodically, for ages before the Chnstian era, by 
a long line of Master Teachers, he would find that the Christian teaching 
would lose, for him, none of its priceless value but would cease to be 
unique, and so would gain in glory, for one truth has existed since the 
beginning of time. 

The Secret Doctrine teaches, and the Ancient Wisdom has always 
taught, that Christ, the true Esoteric Saviour 1s no man, but the Divine 
Principle in every human being. The Christian Bible, when its inner 
meaning is understood, sets forth the same sublime truth regarding man’s 
Saviour and only possible Redeemer. This truth is obscured by material 
interpretation and therefore for the average Christian, knowledge of the 
indwelling Spiritual Principle, has been replaced by the conception of the 
man Jesus Christ who was crucified by the Jews and who ascended into 
heaven and who dwells with God on high. In spite of materialism, in spite 
of ignorance and misunderstanding, repeatedly crucified by man’s terres- 
trial passions, by his every sinful thought and unworthy deed, the 
Christos dwells in the heart of man. Buried deep in the “sepulchre” of 
his sinful flesh, the true Esoteric Saviour, the divine Principle in every 
human being, be that being a Christian, a Jain or a Jew, awaits the day 
of resurrection. 

H. P, BLAVATSKY 


ABOUT TAMIL LIFE AND LETTERS 


[ BELow we p.blish the first part of ttis article, which deals with the 
period from tLe pre-Aryan days to the Fhakii age. We hope our readers 
will appreciate the simple and straightforward presentation of the 
subject. Shri Ka Naa Sutramaniam is a novelist and a short-story- 
writer in Tam], which is his mother tongue. Born ın 1912 and graduated 
in chemistry, he began writing in Engl sh while still at college, but in 
1933 discovered the pleasures of writ:ng in his mother tongue and 
continued to write in Tamil. He is also a literary critic. He has travelled 
widely in india and is one of the hororary secretaries of the Indian 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. He reads nearly half-a-dozen European 
languages and is at presen: learning Russian. The second part of his 
article will be published in cur next issue.—Ep.] 


I 


T amn LrreraTUReE reaches back into the legendary land of Lemuria — that 
huge plateau wh-ch is said to have connected Africa, Aus:ralia and South 
America when the Himalayas lay under the sea. Our eazliest stories are 
full of reminiscences concerning an early flood and the shifting of the 
population north. It is common knowledge that the original inhabitants 
of India before the Aryans came from Zentral Asia weze the ancestors 
of the Tamil-speaking peoples whom the historians call the Dravidians. 
Lemuria is sa:d to have been their ancient home, and the story goes that, 
when parts of that continent began to subside under the s2as, they moved 
northward to occupy what is now the sultcontinent of India. 

The Aryans, sweeping down from the northwest in perhaps the third 
millennium before Christ, dreve the Dravidians south aggin. But by that 
time there was no Lemuria for them to take refuge in, and so the two 
peoples intermingled and a mixing of strains took place. The fusion was 
sc complete that in southern India today, except the lingvistic differences, 
there is no possibility of distinguishing the Aryan from the Dravidian, 
nor is it easy to isolate from modern Indian culture the elements of one 
origin from those of the other. In the realm of religion, for example, 
the best we can say is that the content tends to be Drévidian, and the 
form Aryan. 

The Dravidians were great explorers, colonizers, merchants and sea- 
farers, and evidence of their presence in many ancient capitals is now 
available. In historic times they were in touch with all the northern Indian 
kingdoms, as well as the Egyptian ani Roman Empires. Their own 
empire in the pre-Christian era extended as far as from Java and Sumatra 
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in the east to Africa in the west. The famous three kingdoms of the 
Tamils—the Zhera, the Chola and the Pandya— flourished contempora- 
neously for nzarly fifteen hundred years (500 B.c.-r000 A.D.). Of all the 
civilizations oÏ the ancient world, the Dravidian was the only one not built 
upon slavery. 

In the present, the Tamils occupy the eastern part of South India 
between Mad-as City and Cape Kumari, where the Bay of Bengal, the 
Arabian Sea and tke Indian Ocean all mingle. The Tamil language, by 
common consent, is honoured as the oldest and the purest of the Dravid- 
ian tongues; :t has flourished for twenty centuries more or less as it is 
today. It stil keeps its individuality and distinction from the Aryan 
Sanskrit tongue. At the present time, the Tamil language is spoken by 
35,000,000 pezsons approximately. 

The earliest extant Tamil book is known as Tolkappiam (literally, The 
Old Book), but this work speaks of many other even older books and 
quotes from them. A grammar of a peculiar kind which is not only 
interested in the different forms of literature, it is also a textbook of 
sociology and discusses extensively the subject-matter of literature. The 
whole text takes the form of mnemonic sutras, short, easily memorized 
stanzas, pithy and epigrammatic. 

While there is every reason to believe that older and contemporary 
textbooks on metrics, on rhetoric, on the dance, on the drama and on 
many other arts and sciences existed at the time of Tolkappiam, none 
of them have survived except in stray snatches and quotations. At a con- 
servative estimate, Tolkappiam is not perhaps later than the third century 
B.C, when Aryan Sanskritic influences had already come in, albeit in a 
small way, and had moulded the language to its present state of fluidity 
and polish. In the text of Tolkappram itself is to be found sufficient 
evidence that the Tamils had daily contact with the rest of India. 

As depicted in Tolkapptam, the life of the Tamils is quite sophisticated. 
In life, as in letters, certain well-developed conventions are defined; 
indeed, it is within rigid rules that both life and letters flow. Love 
predominates as the theme of letters, while war and charity come a close 
second and third. Almost modern analytical psychology, we discover, has 
been defined as a methodological approach to art and letters. For more 
than twenty centuries now, the poetic conventions of the Tamils have 
been those laid down by the Old Book. Even today one may hear scholars 
quoting extensively and rhythmically the sutras from Tolkappiam to prove 
their points. One discovers, too, sometimes with much surprise, that the 
classifications and contents of even present-day poetry are styled from 
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the Old Bock. 

Scholars are not agreed among themselves on what happened after 
Tolkappram. There appears to nave been a fairly large amount of creative 
activity of every sort in the Tamil country. A few centuries after 
Toltkappiam, the quantity of verse outout seems to have been so great 
that a learned body called the Sangam had to sit in judgment and sift out 
the poetry most worthy of attention from future generations. Traditionally 
this work of selection and the persons associated with it have been placed 
tar back in time, but it is probable that this work was done at a time not 
tater than the <hird century. In any case, the Sangam classification still 
rules Tamil Doetry, and what was not pessed by that body of learned men 
has not survived at all. According to length and subject all the extant 
Doetry was divided and classified. 

Apart from occasional verse of great merit, there were consistent longer 
works, and these are also usually, though loosely, referred to as Sangam 
works. It is evident that these longer p:eces too date back to that age, if 
not to an clder era. The Tamils of that time were especially active as 
colonizers, emp-:re-builders and merchants, and seem to have had contact 
with the kncwn parts of the world. This life of activity and splendour and 
riches and pzosperity is reflected in ample measure in their letters. 

The precise l-mits of this period are not ascertainable with certainty, 
but the so-celled five epics of the Tamils belong to the Sangam period. Of 
the five, ony three are still extant, the other two being lost in their 
entirety, except for references in other texts—a few snatches of story and 
song. Thougn rot the first in time, the first in importance of the three 
epics availakle is Silappadhikaram (The Story of the Anklet), which tells 
a purely Tamil tale, well-loved even today: — 

Kovalan, a merchant of the city of Puaar, the capital of the Chola king, 

is enamouzed of Madhavi, a dancer, anc spends his time and wealth on 

her, neglecting his wife Kannagi. Madhavi loves him, but, owing to a 

misundersianijing, Kovalan, having losz all his wealth, thinks she does 

not. He leaves her and goes back to his wife, who then accompanies him 
to Madhurai, capital of the Pandya kng, in the hope that they may 
recoup his fortunes. Kovalan, trying to sell his wife’s anklet in Madhurai, 

is suspected of having stolen it from the queen of the land and is executed 

as a thief When she hears of her lord's fate, Kannagi takes her other 
anklet, goes zo the Pandya king, proves her dead husband’s innocence 
and calls down divine vengeance on the city. The Pandya king dies on 
knowing the _njustice he has been the cause of. The city of Madhurai is 
burned to askes, and people begin to wo-ship Kannagi as a Goddess. The 
Chera king, h2aring of these events, undertakes a pilgrimage of conquest 
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north, brings stones from the Himalayas and water from the river 
Ganges and builds a temple for Kannagi. 


It is the Chera King’s brother, Ilango, who sings this epic. In the 
emotional stasis it achieves this epic is very modern in spirit and can rank 
as one of the best long poems of the world, along with Homer and Dante. 

The second epic. Manimekala:, is somewhat of a sequel to Silap- 
padhtkaram and talks of the life and deeds of Manimekalai, the daughter 
of Kovalan and the dancer Madhavi—-how she turns a samyast or ascetic 
and attains deep wisdom. This epic reveals in some detail the religious life 
of the Tamils of that age. Jivaka Chintamani, the third epic of this set, is 
a mass of competent verse dealing with the marital adventures of its hero 
and sketching a well-defined social picture of that age. 

Along with :he epics and the other Sangam works should be named the 
great ethical text, Tiruvalluvar’s Thivukkural, which can fall under no 
recognized classification. It is a text that is at least twenty centuries old, 
but it is still current in the daily life of the Tamils today. In artificial 
chapters of ten verses each, T’htrukkural touches on all aspects of the life 
of man—as lIcver, as householder, as king, as minister, as soldier, as 
teacher, as learner, as a member of society. Terse and epigrammatic, in two 
lines each verse of Thirukkural searches human life and beyond, and, by a 
curious technique of condensation, achieves often highly lyrical notes, 

The next great period in Tamil can be called the Bhaktht (Devotion) 
phase. In parts of Swappadhikaram, we find evidence of a lyric ecstasy 
which in the Shakthi phase was duly developed to great heights. Mam- 
mekalat reveals zhe ascendancy of the Jain and Buddhist doctrines among 
the Tamils, and it was perhaps to offset this trend that the Vaishnava and 
the Shaiva saints begar to sing their songs of pure devotional ecstasy. ( The 
Indian Trinity comprises Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu, the Protector, and 
Shiva, the Destroyer. Brahma has no devotional followers, but the 
followers of Vishnu and Shiva are called Vaishnavas and Shaivas respec- 
tively.) 

Bhaktht, to the Tamil, is not devotion simply as the others understand 
it, but devotion which is at once a way of life and a passionate philosophy. 
The religious corcept of Bhakthi is a pure Tamil contribution to Indian 
culture. It emerged, no doubt, as a reaction to the severe and exacting 
discipline of Jain and Buddhist doctrines: men rose and became poets. 
From the second or third century A.D. to the eleventh or the twelfth cen- 
tury —roughly for eight hundred years—the country of the Tamils seems 
to have been alive with wandering saints and singers, travelling from 
shrine to shrine with the simplest of stringed instruments in their hands, 
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rousing an unsopiisticated pecple to heights of religious ecstasy. 

The Vaishnave lyrics reveal quality, range, vision and a great poetic 
sensibility. T3e Four Thousand Divine Songs have deep meaning in the 
lives of the Vaishnavas evez today. The Shaivas attempted something 
loftier, but failed to capture the lofty -ntensity of the Vaishnava lyric 
ecstasy —exc2pt in the case of Manikkavachagar, by common consent one 
or the oldest of zhe Tamil Bhakti poets, whose verse is collected under the 
title Tirvuvact akam. Among the Bhakthi pots, two deserving special mention, 
Andal and Karaikkal Ammayar, were women. Andal is mundane and sensu- 
ous in her poetry, while the other is metaphysical and other-worldly in 
hers. The ccdifications of the Vaishnava and Shaiva poems were under- 
taken some zime after the eleventh century, but unlike the Sangam classi- 
fication, there was no process af selection, all the poems being collected by 
royal edict, end_as a result m=ch bad poetry was preserved as good Bhakthi. 

Before the Dhakiht period ended in Tamil letters, that is, some time 
before the twelfth or the thirteenth century, Kamban wrote his 
Ramayanar- ic Tamil verse, a work that is epic in sweep, dramatic in its 
situations end lyric in the quality of its verse. It is an epic different in 
quality from the earlier epic Silappadsikaram and is comparable to the 
works of Shakespeare. The-e are contrcversies today over the genuineness 
of particular words and verses, and -here are never-ending debates on 
interpretations of Kamban’s verse, but modern Tamils reveal their deep 
appreciaticn of the poet by celebrating fairs and festivals in Kamban’s 
name. 

Proper history and precise chronolcgy do not exist in Tamil, but I am 
inclined tc place the end of the Bhakihi age, along with many unlearned 
ones, som2where in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Ever since the 
days of TolFappiam, Sarskrit has b2en in the background as always a 
major influerce, and the interaction cf north and south in India is worth 
further study. To date, no digested material is available on the subject, 
and it would be no easy task to disentangle the Sanskrit and the pure 
Tamil elements that are so closely intertwined. 

Ka Naa SUBRAMANIAM 
(To be concluded) 


INDIA AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


[ARTICLES by Mr. Roy Bridger are appreciated by a large number of 
our readers. Here he points to India’s achievements and example, which 
all in India may not accept. But in his article there are, as usual, 
constructive thoughts which deserve reflection.— Ep.} 


Proressor ARNOLD TOYNBEE has suggested that the centre of world 
civilization, having previously left Europe for America, may shift to China. 
Having one cuarter of the world’s entire population, China is undoubtedly 
a force to be reckoned with. Sheer weight of numbers, however, is not in 
itself necessazily a prerequisite of eminence. Domination over other nations 
may be secured by force. Geographical position plus an ascendent ideology 
can also be a potent combination for emergence. Changing times, too, may 
favour factors previously inoperative. 

As to a possible new “‘centre of world civilization,” speculation about it 
seems more or less out of focus. At Toynbee-distance from the various 
existing word cultures certain big groups can be discerned, but there is 
little prospect of their centres merging. A world with only one centre 
sounds, in any case, too ominous to wish for. It is interesting to note, 
however, that in the opinion of experienced observers China has already 
remoulded her 600 million subjects into devoted robots, and that Peking 
has “gently but definitely displaced Moscow as the spiritual centre of 
world Comrrunism”’ (Richard Hughes, in a review of Robert Guillain’s 
study of China, The Blue Ants). 

These may be facts, or they may be mere opinions. But there are two 
recent developments which seem to me rather more significant. Birth 
control has been officially proclaimed as party policy in China and large- 
scale farm mechanization has been slowed down. It will be seen that 
propaganda has now changed from being political and ideological to being 
biological. This is significant because it is on the biological level that the 
most formidable problems of all are to be encountered. It is possible to 
imagine political conquest of the world. But I do not see in any present 
cultures much promise of a successful biological conquest of even the 
natural environment. Large-scale mechanization of farm land, for instance, 
looks to me a particularly unpromising undertaking. 

After a long period of bitter ideological warfare South Korea was 
secured safely on the side of the democratic West. What has the West 
made of this ‘‘success’’? Korea still carries a vast army and a police force 
of 150,000. The building of churches and chapels has added notably to the 
landscape, says a report in Rural Life, journal of the Institute of Rural 
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Life at Home and Overseas, but in honesty, morality and dignity of 
manners the country has “deteriorated fearfully.” Education has been 
extended, but not employment. Most of the people live at a bare subsis- 
tence level, in spite of Korea’s famed fertile soil. What is not spent on 
nourishing food is spent on drugs from the numerous chemist shops. The 
United Nations representatives, ostensibly engaged in undoing the effects 
of war, are, it is claimed, completely bewildered. 

This certainly sounds as if it might be very true. If a long and cata- 
strophic war is fought on behalf of some cause or other, when it has been 
won “strategy” dwindles away, “tactics”? lose their sureness. In the 
foregoing picture of Korea there is no single detail which suggests that 
the authorities have a sound and constructive plan of management for the 
country’s biological resources. Whereas in China there is the slowing 
down of farm mechanization and there is birth control instituted. 

A year or two ago Field-Marshal Montgomery uttered the following 
words : — 

If anyone ir the world starts aggression we shall give them the works 
from the word go, with atom bombs and hydrogen bombs and with the 
biggest things we have got and with everything we have got. 

And only recertly a British M.P. told of a conversation he had with 
Mr. Khrushchev -n which the Russian leader declared :— 

The missiles we have now are so terrifying that they make Vis and Vzs 
seem like childzen’s playthings. We possess them in such great numbers 
that if they were not so dangerous we could sell them commercially to 
almost any country'in the world. We could drop them quickly and easily ; 
we could drop hem with great accuracy and they would cause immense 
destruction. 


The constructive value of either of these utterances is exactly nil. Here, 
on the other hand, are some more promising remarks, made a year or so 
ago by Pandit Nehru during the course of an election address: — 

I know cattle are very useful for agricultural purposes, but I am not 
prepared to wo-ship them. From this point of view, I see no difference 
between a horse and a cow. In other countries cows are kept nicely, yet 
here in India, where they are worshipped, they are badly cared for. They 
become wild ani they destroy green fields. 

This is what might be called Basic Politics. Cattle form a notable part 
of man’s living heritage. Are we treating them rightly? 

If the idea ot a world society directed from one centre looks un- 
attractive, there & the consolation that at least some of the developments 
we fear would then be scarcely possible, We picture something on the 
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lines of Nineteen Eighty-four or Brave New World, but it must be realized 
that both these satires are no more than brilliant fragments. The political 
organization of society is depicted in detail, but against a completely 
empty natural background. Nothing is said of the types of agriculture 
practised. We are left to guess at the balance man has struck with Nature. 
This is not to say that these fantasies based on certain present-day trends 
are without validity: only that in real life it is very doubtful whether such 
systems woulc “work,” at any rate for any length of time. 

Whether Peking has displaced Moscow as the spiritual centre of world 
Communism i; presumably a matter of opinion. But here is something 
more tangible. China, says a recent report, is dropping the policy of land 
reclamation in her remote areas. 

She seems to agree with American experts that, unless carefully 
controlled, land reclamation in steppe lands produces short-term benefits 
but leads to dust Fowls. 

This is a lesson, and a very important one, that the Chinese seem to have 
learned quicker than the Russians. 

Give a great artist a few paints, a writer of genius half a dozen notes, 
and they will xnow what to make of them. Give the rocket scientist time 
and materials enough, and he will put an earth satellite into space. But 
when it comes to the humdrum question of agriculture—for example, 
manurial techniques—it is an extraordinary thing that although the farmers 
of the world have been handling their few simple raw materials for 
centuries, comparatively few have mastered the knowledge of Nature’s 
requirements. It is the same in the allied field of sanitation. Describing a 
visit to Samoa in the book Where the Poor are Happy, Roderic Owen has 
written: — 

Along the line of the beach were small causeways of wood stretching out 
to tiny huts lke sentinel boxes on stilts set in the water...they were 
pier-like privies, sanitation carried to extremes of thoroughness defeated 
only by the action of the tides, which often washed ashore what should 
have been carried out to sea. Hence the coastline was noisome and 
unpleasant.... 


Again, in some notes on Fiji elsewhere in the book, the author mentions 
an uncovered concre<e privy set over the mouth of a deep pit. Flies are 
exterminated, he says, by the deadly gases forming in the pits. That at 
least is something, for in some parts of the world there are the flies as well, 
Describing her visit to Russia in her book South to Samarkand (1936), 
Ethel Mannin has spoken of :— 


»».@ TOW Of wooden huts from which came the most dreadful smell. The 
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doors of the huts all stood wide open, and the filth exposed was inde- 
scribable. The wooden floors and seats were covered with excrement, and 
every hut was filled with a >uzzing black cloud of flies. In our innocence 
we believed that we were looking at the most unspeakable sanitary 
arrangements human beings could devise. We were mistaken. This was 
merely a teginning. 


And of her Indian journey thirteen years later she writes in Jungle 
Journey: “Sweltering, stinking, rat and plague and beggar-ridden Cal- 
cutta!” In the toilet in Nagpur the flies buzzed and the smell when the 
door was open was asphyxiaczing. Heat, dust, flies and cockroaches— this 
was India. Lice, sores, beggars, starving dogs, gaunt cattle chewing over 
garbage gleened from the gutters, squalor and superstition, incredible 
poverty and overpowering smells —these ground-level realities conspired, 
as in Russia, ta tone down the happier impressions, Rather a pity that 
neither Ninadeen Eighty-four nor Brave New World tells us how the world 
conquerors conquered these little problems! 

Today anew stage of conquest is projected: conquest of space. The 
race, it seems, Ís between rival Sputniks. For all that, there is still every 
need to consolidate achievements on our own planet. The race we should 
be more concerned with is that towards a break-through into more 
sensible human relationships with environments. 

In East Berin, for instance, they have fully mastered the truth that 
fies and obnoxious smells are Nature’s warnings that the correct technique 
of disposing of waste products is not in operation. Plans are going forward 
there for the last word in municipal compost installations. Metals will be 
sorted out aad salvaged. Any other hard materials will pe used for build- 
ing purposes. The rest of the refuse will be composted with sewage sludge, 
the gas generated being used for heating greenhouses. The sewage effluent 
will be run info fishponds and water-fowl tanks in the interests of food 
production. Thousands of tons of compost will go back to the land. 

(At the time of writing, the lead in this direction has gone to Bangkok, 
where the largest mechanized composting plant ever built is to be installed. 
It will cost £714,000. The order has been placed with a British frm—a 
happy application of Western technology to Eastern biological stability.) 

In short, we should not be looking for world power centres, We should 
be looking for wise counsel, for influences most able to guide man to better 
and happier paths. In this time of crisis the most promising world influence 
would seem to be India. In the first place she has an incomparable some- 
thing which otners have not got—the Gandhian philosophy of harmonious 
living. Her voice is for peace; without it, the prospect would be a lot more 
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forbidding thaa it is. Whether the West likes to admit it or not, world opin- 
ion in the las- few years has been shaped in no small degree by Pandit 
Nehru. 

“I will not aave India taking pride in military might, industrial might 
or economic might,” India’s President has told his nation. “Al the mate- 
rial advance taat we may achieve may, perhaps, be worth nothing at all if 
we forget the jther aspect of human life— moral, spiritual values.”’ 

To convey the extent to which the ideological slant had even sapped the 
virtues of lanzuage, the author of Nineteen Eighty-four devised the term 
“Newspeak.” I would say that what we are in need of today is a sort of 
‘Naturespeak.”’ In this respect, too, India is in a strong position. She has 
regained her tree-sense; she is planting both for soil conservation and for 
the more immediately utilitarian purposes of the “ Grow more fuel” cam- 
paign. As befrcs the country which nursed the Indore Process of compost- 
ing, she has r-cently increased agricultural production so much, by making 
full use of compost, that she has drawn special F.A.O. commendation. The 
stage is set fcr a new deal for the Indian people, particularly through the 
development Df cottage industries. 

This is not to say that there are no hesitancies or uncertainties. “India at 
the Crossroacs,’’ declares a newspaper headline. Very true. Many would 
have wished _ndia’s Finance Minister less difficulty in raising loans during 
his recent torr. At the same time not all improvements hinge on vast capi- 
tal outlays. D its industrial planning the Indian Government’s policy does 
not always avoid blurring. Much will depend on the planners’ interpreta- 
tion of the vord “scientific’?; in agriculture, for instance, it must be 
remembered that Nature is more apt to be an accurate scientist than the 
fertilizer salesman cr the manufacturing chemist. Throughout the world 
public opinia is stirring to oust the militarists and the diabolical appara- 
tus of destrtction they are piling up. But negation of militarism is not 
enough. Thee must be a constructive alternative programme ready to fill 
the breach. “hat is why eyes will be increasingly turned towards India, 
not only for India’s sake but for the world’s. 


Roy BRIDGER 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 





SOME FAMOUS LECTURES 


[Our esteemed friend Mr. Hugh TPA. Fausret has wntten about an old and famous 
volume. Because of the making of thousands cf new books, which is now going on, it is 
but natural that old books, valuable and instructive, are often forgotten. We wish to 
bring to tke notice of our readers such precious old books from time to time. Mr. 
Fausset has written an able and interesting review of this very living one. — Ep.] 


WittiAM James’s The Varieties of 
Religious Experience was first publish- 
ed in 1902 after being deliver2d as the 
Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. It is the kind of book of which 
most people know the title but which 
few, probably, read today. I have just 
finished reading it for the first time 
and feel rich!y rewarded. 

Much reseerch has been done during 
the last fifty years in that hidcen realm 
oč consciousness into which the Harvard 
professor invited his cautious Scots 
audience to lunge with suck discon- 
certing persistence. The name of Freud 
only occurs oace in his whole long dis- 
course and then only incidentally as 
one among others. Yet, though some of 
the book dates, surprisingly little of it 
has lost its value or its hold upon the 
reader’s minc; and it remains much 
more than a pioneering piece of empiri- 
cal enquiry in a field in which such en- 
quiry was, at the time, generally taboo. 

What the contemporary word needs 
to rediscover i the meaning of spiritual 
experience, and I defy anyone to read 
through Williem James’s book, with its 
wealth of quotation from the writings of 
those who hava claimed through faith to 
be changed men and women, without 
acquiring a richer sense of lifes mys- 
terious possibilities and the infinite 
reach of our human awareness. 

In his last lecture William James 
summed up briefly and broadly the 
conclusions to which all the evidence 
he had so pacnstakingly collected led. 
These were:— 


1. That the visible world is part of 
a more spiritual universe from which it 
d-aws its chief significance; 

2. That unior or harmonious relation 
with that higher universe is our true end; 

3. That prayer or inner communion 
with the spirit thereof — be that spirit 
“mod” or “law” — is a process wherein 
work is really done, and spiritual energy 
flows in and produces effects, psychologi- 
cal or material, within the phenomenal 
world. 

He added that a religious life, based 
or. these convictions, was psychologically 
infused with a new zest, conducive to 
ly-ical enchantment or heroism, and 
with “An assurance of safety and a 
temper of peace, and, in relation to 


otners, a preponderance of loving 
afsections.” 
These are religious truisms, but 


William James broke through the pro- 
fessional pale of sanctified usage and 
commended them to a wide secular 
auclience as truths of experience. which 
did not depend upon any particular 
doctrinal belief. He was well qualified 
for the task which he had undertaken 
bozh by his background and in himself. 
The spiritual climate of the America 
in which he had grown up was charged 
with adventurous ideas. Transcenden- 
talsm, spiritism, the “New Thought’ 
movement, to which he devoted two of 
his early lectures, were but three move- 
ments among many others, some of 
them ‘crude enough, which indicated a 
revolt against the restrictive barriers 
set up by religious orthodoxy in the old 
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world against spiritual experiment. 
Wiliam James’s father, the elder Henry 
James, an eccentric philosopher himself, 
had done his best in educating his chil- 
dren to ensure that their minds should 
remain supple by subjecting them to 
the maximum of freedom and change. 
Such an education has its dangers, and 
he was fortunae in the fact that both 
his famous sors were highly endowed 
with imaginaticn and intellect and able 
to combine the one fruitfully with the 
other. Even so, William, as a young man, 
passed througk a serious crisis which 
threatened complete breakdown after 
a strange paranormal experience which 
was curiously like one suffered many 
years before b” his father. 

This was tke nearest that he ever 
got to that realm below or above the 
world of everyday consciousness to 
which he devoted so much of his Gifford 
lectures. But ae had looked into the 
abyss and this enabled him to hold the 
balance so fairly between “the religion 
of healthy-mimiledness,” with its expan- 
sive optimism and its refusal to contem- 
plate the fact 3f evil, and the trials and 
travail of “the sick soul” which had 
to go down irto hell to regain heaven. 

William James was not the first to 
distinguish between the “first-born” and 
the ‘“second-Lorn” types, but as a 
psychologist h2 challenged the religious 
monopolists ky showing how relative 
different types of religion were to dif- 
ferent types ol need; how, for example, 
“mind-cure” lad come as a revelation 
to many, whose hearts church-Chris- 
tianitv had left hardened, and had let 
loose their springs of higher life. This 
opening of a channel, previously sealed 
up, was for him the criterion by which 
the originality and efficacy of any relig- 
ious movemeat could and should be 
measured. Yet, though any faith or 
teaching whica fails in this, fails funda- 
mentally, such an opening is only the 
beginning of the mysterious process by 
which conscicusness can grow into ever 
closer union with being. 
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The varieties of religious experience 
which William James chose to display 
were much of a type and many of them 
were sensational. He himself admitted 
as much in his last lecture when he 
remarked that in illustrating by docu- 
ments the essential characteristics of the 
religious life he and his audience had 
been bathed in sentiment. “In re-read- 
ing my manuscript,” he said, “I am 
almost appalled at the amount of 
emotionality which I find in it.” “The 
sentimentality of many of my docu- 
ments is a consequence of the fact that 
I sought them among the extravagances 
of the subject.” 

He did this in the belief, surely mis- 
taken, that such extreme examples 
yielded the profounder information. Yet 
in thus apologizing to the tough-minded 
among his audience he was less than 
fair to himself. The language of feeling, 
the “enthusiasm” of those who are 
convinced that by some miracle of 
grace they have begun to live from a 
new centre and with a new heart, ts not 
necessarily sentimental. The majority 
of the passages from the writings of 
such converts which he quoted are 
movingly sincere and provide convinc- 
ing evidence of those subliminal regions 
of the mind from which invasive ex- 
periences can come, not only to upset 
the normal equilibrium of conscious- 
ness, but, ideally, to establish a new 
and better one. 

What, however, we miss in his selec- 
tion of such experiences and in his 
comment on them is a sufficiently fine 
sense of the spiritual quality which 
distinguishes one kind of awakening 
from another. Even within the Christian 
field, to which he almost wholly confined 
himself, we are left with the impres- 
sion that a spiritual genius, such as St. 
John of the Cross, and some mere fer- 
vent Puritan enthusiast are attuned to 
much the same wave-length of reality. 
One cannot help wishing thet he had 
possessed some of that sensitivity to 
the fine shades of truth and the endless 
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cost of a real integrity with which his 
brother Henry, the novelist was so 
richly endowed. 

Yet he did recognize that many of 
the “Saints” or recipients of instanta- 
neous conversion, whose testimonials he 
quoted, faile1 lamentably in their lives 
and persons to show the “cistinctive 
radiance” which their claim to be super- 
naturally sawed would lead one to 
expect. Anyone conversant with Eastern 
teachings and the science of Zoga will 
not be surprised by this. Williarı Jemes’s 
acquaintance with this field of knowledge 
and practice was slight. He coniessed 
to knowing iittle or nothing of Bud- 
dhism, and though he referred once or 
twice to Vecanta and quoted a pas- 
sage or two from Vivekanandz’s writ- 
ings, he seems to have recogmized no 
difference between “non-dualism” and 
an abstract philosophical mon:sm. 

Yet the first verse of the Dhamma- 
bada, with its simple statement that we 
are what we think, provides the radical 
ccrrective to the one-sided dep2ndence 
on feeling which the picture William 
James drew of religious experience dis- 
plays. As a thinker himself he "as con- 
scious of this one-sidedness. In the 
religious enthusiast and even in the 
saint, strong spiritual faculties, he 
remarked, were often accomparied by 
a relative deficiency of intellect. But 
ke seems to have accepted this as a 
recessary condition of that opening to 
what he called “the B-region” of Derson- 
ality, the subliminal depths, which he 
regarded as the fountainhead of mys- 
tical experierces and supra-normal 


cognitions. In this he was setliing an ~ 


example which Western psychologists 
have followed to this day. 

The lower mind, which is 3 sixth 
sense and, like the other five, subject to 
the ego’s ignorance, forms a barrier, as 
Eastern psychclogy has always taught, 
against the higher intuitive intell{gence. 
This barrier cam be dissolved from above 
and from below; from below by a ~elease 
of life, experienced as feeling, în the 
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subconscious; from above by a descent 
of light from the super-conscious. West- 
ern psychology has concentrated its at- 
tention almost exclusively on the for- 
mer. The Eastern teachers, for whom 
consciousness is the supreme principle 
informing the evolution of life and 
irradiating it, developed a method by 
which the depths might be illumined 
from the heights and the energy that 
burns so dimly or destructively in the 
suppressed or explosive desires of un- 
regenerate man might be released, not 
merely in an enraptured flow of feeling 
or in “spiritual excitement,” as William 
James repeatedly called it, but in crea- 
tive awareness, in compassionable and 
clear-eyed wisdom, in a love that shines 
by its own inward light. 

Of the ancient way to the attainment 
of such wisdom William James, the 
good-hearted, intelligent pragmatist, 
had little knowledge. He was alive to 
the impotence of dogmatic theology to 
liberate the spirit and to the failure of 
traditional Christian arguments for the 
existence of God or concerning His at- 
tributes to help people to live. Limiting 
metaphysics to the kind of mental logic 
with which theologians defend their be- 
liefs, he concluded, reasonably enough, 
“that the attempt to demonstrate by 
purely intellectual processes the truth 
of the deliverances of direct religious 
experience is absolutely hopeless.” 

But true metaphysical insight is quite 
other than this reflective or defensive 
logic. It is a kind of direct seeing with- 
out which religious feeling, however 
ardent or devoted, is blind. The ideal 
realm is just as real to the inner eye as 
the realm of sense-impressions is to 
the outer. It is not an ungrounded hy- 
pothesis or a sick fancy, as the logical- 
positivist or the materialist would have 
us believe. Only those who are at home 
in it are truly awake in the physical 
world. For unless and until we are 
vividly aware of it, our senses and 
moral impulses are, at best, clouded, 
because uninformed by those higher 
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perceptions which pierce the clinging 
veils of our self-centred ignorance. 

To awake to this world of light we 
need, indeed, to learn to feel it, to break 
out of our mental prison. But our habits 
of feeling must be radically changed. 
Self-regarding emotion has built our 
mental prison and so Jong as any ele- 
ment of such emotion survives, we shall 
remain in some measure captive, bow- 
ever expansively we may feel ourselves 
to be caught up, as so many of the 
converted of William James’s record 
did, into a new freedom of love and life. 

Self-knowledge as the inescapable con- 
dition of self-release receives little 
notice in this record, the need to watch 
the continuous interplay and conflict 
in us of the real and the unreal and to 
maintain this awareness until the il- 
lusions of the self-centred life are dis- 
solved in the daylight of reality. This 
is the way of enlightenment which the 
Eastern Masters taught and teach. It 
culminates in that union of being and 
knowing in which the mind re-enters 
the heart and conversion is not a partial 
release from tension, but a total trans- 
formation. 

Despite his inability to accept either 
popular Christianity or scholastic theism, 
William James was too tied to religious 
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Protestantism with its personal and 
emotional bias to comprehend the out- 
lines of a truly spiritual science. We 
have only to compare his survey of the 
phenomena of religious life with such a 
source book of spiritual learning as The 
Secret Doctrine by H. P. Blavatsky to 
realize how restricted his range of 
reference is. 

Nevertheless his belief that a new 
philosophy, hand in hand with psychol- 
ogy, might rediscover the nature of 
that “communion with the Ideal” by 
which “new force comes into the world,” 
was and still is prophetic and liberat- 
ing. Perhaps the most hopeful sign 
in a world imperilled by the impious 
exploitation of a partial scientific knowl- 
edge is the amount of disinterested re- 
search into the nature of consciousness 
which is being carried on today by 
those who realize that to avoid de- 
struction we must know truly what we 
are, and live, fearlessly and lovingly, 
what we know. 

The “science of religion,’ which 
William James commended to his Edin- 
burgh audience half a century ago, was 
to further that end. And his book is 
still today an impressive and absorbing 
“study in human nature.” 


Huc FA. FAUSSET 


A STIMULATING VOLUME* 


Professor Campbell, taking his 
courage in both hands, has dared to be 
wise even at the certain risk of being 
ruled out of the philosophic court as a 
pre-historic monster. The resiit is that 
he has produced a bcok reireshingiy full 
of sound sense so far as it goes and 
free from that verbal wire-drawing or 
hair-splitting of everything into nothing- 
ness which characterizes so much of 
fashtonable philosophy. He owes his 


success, not so much to his old-fashioned 
beliefs and methodology as to the 
phenomenological or descriptive ap- 
proach, which is more common on the 
Continent than in England and is like, 
though much more fruitful than, the 
linguistic method prevailing here. For 
phenomenology the philosopher’s busi- 
ness, like the poet’s, is to illuminate 
important regions of man’s experience, 
using whatever terms or concepts will 


*On Selfhood and Godhood : The Gsfford Lectures, 1953-54 and 1954-55. By C. A {Camp- 
BELL. (Muirhead Library of Philosophy. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, xxxvi-+ 


436 pp. 1957. 358.) 
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best enable him to do so irrespective of 
the taboos of the schools. 

It is thus that Professor Campbell 
rescues the noticn of the “substantival” 
self or soul; without that noticn, he 
maintains, the Jescription of self-con- 
sciousness canno: be meaningfrl, though 
“meaningful,” he points out, is not the 
same as “intelligible” (“not the same as 
transparent,” I should prefer to say). 
Similarly he vindicates the concepts of 
iree will and of -he moral law or moral 
order. 

Coming to relwion, he shows that its 
“Jogical nisus” leads naturally to theism, 
że. to the identiication of the worship- 
ped “object” witt a single spirit, infinite 
and eternal, the ultimate source of all 
that is and the moral governor of the 
world. “Rational or literal theism, how- 
ever, that whica attributes to God 
thought or will or both literally, is self- 
contradictory. Only  supra-rational 
theism, that for which there can be 
only “symbolic” knowledge of God, is 
possible. For the phenomenology > of 
this theism, of the mysterium tremen- 
dum et fascinans, he quotes Rudolf 
Otto’s Das Heiligz. After this, Lowever, 
he abandons tae phenomenological 
method and in consequence his 
sirength abandons him. 

In spite of his high praise of Otto 
he fears that the religious experience 
may be neither u timate nor uriversal. 
It must be validated or showr tc be 
objective, he thinks. His validation is 
“metaphysical”: an examination of the 
law of contradiction, he maintains, 
heloed out by the moral argument, 
leads to the same “object,” also know- 
able symbolically only, as that of 
supra-rational theism. This may be 
good Plato and Bradley, but it sounds 
unconvincing and obsolete rather than 
pristine, especially as the law of con- 
tradiction would seem to apply anly 
symbolically, if et all, to symbolic 
krowledge. The important point, how- 
ever, is that his 2xamination, -hough 
called “metaphysics,” is after all still 
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phenomenological cnly, and the fact 
that it is the phenomenology of the 
activity of knowing does not make it 
more authoritative than any other 
phenomenology. 

It is a pity that he did nct keep just 
to the introspection of the religious ex- 
perience and deepea it. Had he done 
so, he would have seen that the relig- 
ious experience is as universal and ulti- 
mate as anything can be, especially if 
we include under it. as we should, its 
pathology and its various substitutes. 
He would have seen, too, that the prob- 
lem of evil cannot b2 raised or answer- 
ed logically but ony existentially, as 
by Jesus on the cross, ie, in a way 
which does not allow of any verbal 
expression. Instead of resorting to the 
elusive concept of the “symbolical” he 
would have said simply that for the 
religious consciousness God owns the 
attributes of thought, will and, in 
general, of personality only in the sense 
that He is experienced as the source 
of these, or as their -erminus ad quem. 
Above all, he would not have limited 
himself to the religion of the God of 
the philosophers, the God who is ap- 
prehended only ccnceptually, even 
though admittedly as transcending all 
concepts or as supra-vational. 

Now, it is true that the philosopher’s 
religion really is relgion, a fact not 
sufficiently appreciated in the West, at 
any rate. But the t-ouble with it is 
that it is apt not to allow of any other 
religion. Thus Professor Campbell is 
very dubious about the claim to ex- 
perience God as an “indwelling spirit” 
sustaining, guiding, edmonishing and, 
in general, intervening in history. Had 
he not abandoned pkenomenclogy for 
ratiocination, he would have seen that 
the claim is not that God intervenes 
as a particular agent intervenes, but 
that He can be expertenced, and not 
merely conceived, as the ground of all 
being, and in connection with particu- 
lar events. The religion from which 
such a claim springs is as different from 
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the philosophe’s religion as seeing is 
different from merely conceiving of 
colours, and it is as little open to the 
philosopher’s citicism as the report of 
the seeing is to the criticism of the 
blind. 

Professor Campbell impugns it on 
the ground ci its fallibility, falling 
back here, as n many other places, on 
the argument which can do away with 
the validity >f all religion (to say 
nothing of th- validity of perception, 
memory and science). The evidence in 
this matter, æ in everything else, he 
thinks, must be assessed by philosophy, 
“reason,” or zhe logic of consistency. 
But is such an abstract assessment 


My Neig: bour as Myself. By 
Gustavo Corzao. Translated by Cro- 
TILDE Witsot. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., London. 213 pp. 1957. 16s.) 

Gustavo Ccrcao tells a story that is 
becoming increasingly common now- 
adays. He is a Brazilian scientist who 
found that to be tied to a galvanometer 
and all the _ccoutrements of technol- 
ogy was to be “bound to my own 
corpse”; he later found, largely 
through his irst wife’s death, that to 
be a good Marxist is to live outside 
reality, and he eventually comes to 
himself in th: Roman Catholic Church. 
His book is in effect a spiritual auto- 
biography. It is honest to the point of 
naiveté, and this quality sometimes 
gives the nacrative an almost frighten- 
ing immediacy. 

But he is not always as succinctly 
revealing: ruch of the narrative is 
blurred with a kind of bogus simplicity 
and a strairing after paradox — char- 
acteristics which baffled the present 
reviewer untl he came to the chapter 
wherein the author speaks of his ad- 
miration for the works of Chesterton 
and Maritan. Chesterton’s influence 
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really operative anywhere, in science, 
say, or in history? Moreover, he him- 
self does not avoid the difficulty he 
brings up against this kind of theism. 
The claim to have been dictated to by 
the moral law (which is in effect his 
God) is also fallible. Would he then 
disallow the claim altogether or allow 
it only on philosophy’s suffering? It is 
obvious he would do neither. 

Within his chosen limits, however, 
Professor Campbell is stimulating and 
inspiring, as is any man whose thought, 
whether traditional or novel, is his own 
and expresses the conviction of a life- 
time. 

Pair LEON 


went deep: it accounts for the author's 
conversion as well as his style:— 


I spent the happiest hours of my forty years 
playing with him, when, because of what 
was happening at the time, I ought to have 
been overwhelmed with sorrow. No one 
knew my joy, no one suspected the new 
happiness I fearfully and greedily concealed 
And often I would read far into the night 
until I fell asleep exhausted, and in the morn- 
ing I would awaken with the book m my 
arms, 


He found Maritain a harder nut to 
crack, but one hopes that he may prove 
the profounder influence. 

The author’s sincerity is manifest 
throughout, and one wishes him well in 
his surrender, a willing prisoner, to 
God. But a certain misgiving asserts it- 
self. One has an uneasy sense that 
Sehor Corção, like so many honest but 
bewildered souls today, is the kind of 
man who “develops,” who moves from 
belief to belief: technology, Marxism, 
Roman Catholicism — and never real- 
izes that under all the ideas and ideals 
there is an unchanging self which it is 
a man’s true salvation to recognize, to 
become and to be. 

J. P. Hocan 
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More Lives than One. By CLAUDE 
HovucstTon. (Hutchinson, London. 240 
pp. 1957. 15s.) 


The adroi= bending of the familiar 
with the unxnown in Mr. H=zughton’s 
novels is something that I, for one, find 
irresistible. By “familiar” I mean, of 
course, familar Houghton. To «ake this 
latest example: when we meet with a 
murdered man in Chapter I we can be 
sare he is 20 ordinary corpse. Ivan 
Marsh was £ man whose life requires 
unravelling. He has been different 
things to d-fferent people, most of 
whom touch only a fact or sc. Famil- 
lar? Yes; Marsh is the Conrad Stone 
or Jonathan Scrivener — the @lectrical 
charge that activates the entire field of 
force. Familiar too is the way his in- 
Juence spreacs cutward, so that stran- 
gers meet anc incongruities are sudden- 
ly clamped tcgether in questioning ur- 
gency. There is a London, too, that is 
Mr. Houghtoa’s own—a kind of es- 
sence or disfillacion of the everyday 
town — where couples talk earnastly in 
back-street restaurants, and where the 
damp or shivering air in gloomy alleys 
catches you hauntingly as an emana- 
tion from some place of death. 

In defiance of -hat death is the man 
who determin2zs to express his whole 
self, even when two aspects are in con- 
tradiction. This was the practical creed 
of Ivan Marsh, that led him into 
bigamy and b2yoad. It leads his more 
sanely-balancel =riend and executor 


Intellectual Celculus. By F. N. 
Hatt. (The Thames Bank Puzlisaing 
Co., Ltd., Ipswich, England. xxii + 
177 pp. 1957. 21s.) 

The main treme of this book is that 
some of the ttings we regard as being 
only of theoretical interest are ectually 
of great prac-ical importance to us, 
and vice versz, that many so-called 
important matters are actually matters 
only of philosophical, intellectual or 
theoretical interest For example, philos- 
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Adrian Strang along strange paths be- 
set by loveliness and horror in place of 
the orderly routine of a Q.C. This, 
really, is what I mean by the “un- 
known”; not the unexpected twists of 
narrative, enthralling as they now and 
always are, but the power or atmos- 
phere behind the incidents that quick- 
ens one with a sense of genuine mys- 
tery. Every meeting, every clash of 
personalities, has this inherent tension 
and significance to such a degree that 
Mr. Houghton builds up a climax with 
a remarkable economy of mundane 
preparation. 

He has given particular thought, in 
this new novel, to that baffling mental 
condition known generically as mad- 
ness. There are no fewer than four 
characters whose minds are in some 
way insecurely fixed to the rational 
norm. Between the twilight of these 
borderline cases and the clouded sun- 
shine of the mentally sound, we grope 
to a solution that has become too true 
and tragic and inevitable to be alto- 
gether unguessed at. For that it is the 
more impressive. Below the surface 
there is, rightly, no solution, because 
life cannot be tied up like a murder- 
case. One life may, perhaps; but in 
Mr. Houghton’s view there always are 
more lives than one. The rest go on 
reverberating so insistently that one 
lingers like an audience in a theatre 
hoping the curtain may go up again. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


ophy itself is usually looked upon as 
being an academic study, only remote- 
ly concerned with our everyday life, 
whereas in the author’s opinion it is 
an essential ingredient of all civiliza- 
tions. When we examine social, politi- 
cal and international problems we find 
that they have all developed out of 
some difference of opinion which can- 
not he reconciled until the philosophi- 
cal questions underlying them have 
been satisfactorily dealt with. 
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The author hes been engaged in the 
task of finding adjustments in indus- 
trial relationships during the last dozen 
years, and he is consequently in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority on the 
subject of industrial disputes. In his 
judgment no kind of formula has as 
yet been worked out by means of 
which disputes of this kind can be 
satisfactorily settled. “Our industrial 
system,” he writes, is maintained 
simply by a balance of forces, and the 
relationship between the two sides is 
uneasy and suspicious. This is only too 
true. 

There can be no doubt that the sub- 
ject with which this book is concerned 
is of great social importance to us all 


Way to Glor»: The Life of Havelock 
of Lucknow. By J. C. Pottock (John 
Murray, Londen. 270 pp. 1957. 25s.) 

Henry Have‘ock was acclaimed by 
British as a great Christian warrior 
for his military leadership in the war 
against Indian independence in the 
middle of tbe nineteenth century. 
He was then 64 and had served 
all his life in India without attract- 
ing any marked attention at home. 
This book, as the title indicates, de- 
scribes his life in romantic and heroic 
terms. Extensive quotations from 
hitherto unpuolished letters between 
Havelock and his wife, Hannah, and 
between Have:ock and his sons pro- 
duce a pictur2 of a devoted family 
man, deeply sensitive to the finer 
emotions. To us it is a paradox that 
this Victorian gentleman, always con- 
cerned with the welfare of his family, 
who read a page of the Bible every 
morning of his life, could also evidently 
discharge his duties zs an officer in an 
army of occupation without experienc- 
ing any inner tension or conflict. 

He was, of course, distressed by the 
licentious soldiery which he had to 
command. The British troops, as the 
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and the author writes of it with skill 
and with many years of experience be- 
hind him. There is no questioning, 
therefore, of the book’s importance to 
everybody who has anything to do with 
industry. My chief criticism concerns 
only the author’s choice of a title to it. 
A title has two functions to perform: 
first, to give potential readers some 
idea of what the book is about and, 
second, to stimulate their appetites. 
The title chosen fails in both of these 
respects. Fortunately the book itself is 
far less forbidding than the name /n- 
tellectual Calculus would suggest. It is 
comparatively easily read. 


KENNETH WALKER 


author frankly reports, were made up 
largely of the “refuse of London streets 
and jails.” Havelock started Bible 
classes for them and for years was re- 
garded as a meddlesome humbug by 
his brother officers. 

The kind of Christianity he believed 
in, sincerely no doubt, was seemingly 
but a base on which to build military 
morale in the service of British suprem- 
acy. What kind of Christianity is it, 
one wonders, that could make a man 
so callous as to remark when he sees a 
soldier’s head smashed to red pulp by 
shot, “His was a happy death... he 
died in the service of his country”? 

In ten weeks Havelock, for his ex- 
ploits in the relief of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, was glorified into a national 
hero. He showed by his example, writes 
the author, that war and Christianity 
are not incompatible. He fulfilled his 
ambition “to put down the vile 
calumny that a Christian could not be 
a meritorious soldier.” Pursuing this 
belief the Christian nations along with 
the Communists have now equipped 
themselves with nuclear weapons that 
could destroy all human life. 


SUNDER KABADI 
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The Aritsc as Creator: An Essay of 
Human Freedcm. By Merson C. 
Naum. (JoEns Hopkins Press, Balti- 


more; Geofrey Cumberlege. Oxford 
University ?ress, London. 352 pp. 
1956. $ 5.007 i 


. The blurb of this book statas zs one 
of its “basic questions”: “To what ex- 
tent is he [the artist] a creator en- 
dowed with unconditional freedom of 
originality?” Tha book itself seems to 
bear this out. brt I am not sure of the 
meaning of tae question or its answer. 
My difficulty nsed not deter a pro- 
spective reader from his purpcse, how- 
ever, for he maz be more adapt than 
I am in interpreting the very individual 
style. In order that he may judge for 
himself I quate a few typical sentences 
collected at random:— 


P. 249: ... tte cenditions under which the 
work of art ats as an instrumen: in the 
transaction between artist and perceiver are, 
first, reproduction cf the generic signs in the 
work of art, as weil as of the macerial and 
technique whick bear those signs; sperifica- 
tion of the generic signs into specifed sym- 
tols; creativity, displayed in the individualiza- 
tion of the symools technique, and material; 
and, finally, self-produced originality, the end 
achieved of the work of fine art as en instru- 
ment in the psocess described in terms of 
tne originality cf tke artist as creacor.... 

The limiting conception of perfected work 
of art in, the universe of discourse called 
freedom of choice s the postulated wholly 
specified and wkolly intelligible work o7 art, 
iz, the extrapolated limit of specification of 
the generic processes of symbolization, mak- 
ing, and expressing, and their unification in 
a concrete signiñcart form. 

P. 259 ...each specific process of making, 
expressing, and symbolizing may be placed 
with some accuczacy within the bannds of 
general levels for purposes of compariscn to 
and contrast wita eech other as the analysis 
approaches the Lmitng conception ci intelli- 
gibility as correlative to technical pe-fection. 

P. 268: ..the fire artist, as creator and 
maker, is an arzist describable in terms of 
tvc laws, that cf freedom of choic= in the 
field of concrete 3ign ficant form, anc that of 
free originality, und2ar which law the con- 
crete significant form as a single organism or 
instrument becoraes in turn the mechanism 
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fer the work of fine art, in relation to a 
limiting conception of individuality. 

I am acquainted with several usages 
o: the word “freedom” in quasi-philo- 
sophical contexts. 

(1) The legal freedom to do what is 
not forbidden by the laws of one’s 
country under penalties. This is some- 
times extended to denote freedom to 
do what will not lead to social unpopu- 
larity. Also freedom from violence or 
harsh laws. 

(2) Freedom to do what one likes 
wthout physical impediments (e.g., 
freedom from illness, interruption, 
floods) or even mental -ones (e.g., 
arxiety). 

Professor Nahm is concerned with 
neither of these, though he speaks of 
freedom from “artistic rules,” e.g., I 
supose, the Unities, perspective, truth 
to physical facts, the Old Masters. 
More philosophical usages of the word 
are:— 

(3) Some writers call “free” all acts 
which I could do or leave undone #f I 
chase. This seems to imply (or allow) 
that my choosing is not free. 

(4) The non-determinist view holds 
that all our desires and all our beliefs 
about moral duties are determined by 
our inborn nature and our past history 
bu: that, when, and only when, a 
strong desire conflicts with a moral! be- 
lei can men make a free choice be- 
tween these disparate “grounds” for ac- 
tion, and consequently’ are liable to 
blame and remorse, not merely to dis- 
like and regret. Against this it has been 
argued that we can only do the moral 
act when our desire to behave morally 
is the strongest present. This does not 
seen to me true. If I believed it, I 
should cease to think I ever ought to 
do a supremely unpleasant act, since I 
Should believe I could not. I do not 
kncw in which, if any, of these senses 
Professor Nahm speaks of “Freedom.” 


E. F. Carritt 
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What Does the West Want? A 
Study of Polt.tcal Goals. By GEORGE 
Catimy. (Phomix House, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 150 pp. 1957. 10s. 6d.) 

In a valuabE book Professor George 
Catlin has, to quote his own words, 


endeavoured to disentangle and pick out 
certain issues, in politics, in which men’s alms 
were so far clea: and unambiguous (at least 
in the West, buz not there only) that one 
could reasonably expect wide agreement about 
the efficient means to reach them 


He conducf&&§ us round the inter- 
national scene and it is a tangled web 
that he shows us. We look at this 
thread. then a: that, and each trend is 
seen from several sides. For example, 
what appears from one point of view 
as a necessary mobility of labour ap- 
pears from another as “rootlessness of 
men and women.” 

Two aims h- traces for the West are: 
world peace through surrender of a 
degree of national sovereignty and in a 
way compatikle with individual free- 
dom, and assamption of moral leader- 
ship through a just settlement of the 


All Things Made New: A Compre- 
hensive Outlize of the Baha'i Faith. 
By Joun FErraBy. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 318 pp. 1957. 
30s.) 

This is an excellent account of the 
Baha’i faith b- one of its devotees: of its 
origins and extensive growth, its pre- 
cepts and the remarkable personalities 
of the three sounders. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the faith is its claim that 
Baha’ wllah is greater than all former 
manifestations of God, not intrinsi- 
cally, but because he came in an age 
unique in its possibilities. God bas 
made it unique, not man. 
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vital race issue. He shows most con- 
vincingly that the weakness of the 
West is that it has no clear under- 
standing of its aims and that at the 
same time it shares in many of the ob- 
jectionable features of Russian policy. 

Professor Catlin says what needs say- 
ing and saying again; yet the form of 
his book must inevitably further the 
confusion of a human issue with an issue 
between Russia and the West. Also, it is 
packed with references to and quotations 
from contemporary politicians and 
others, which do not always further the 
argument. The remark ‘‘No wonder that 
Maierkowski dedicated a poem to 
Chicago,” without explanation or any 
further reference to the gentleman, does 
not help our understanding. 

One must come back to saying, how- 
ever, that Professor Catlin never loses 
sight of humanity and leads us at the 
end to that which uplifts humanity, 
man’s sense of the “Glory,” his vision of 
“Beauty.” To contribute to this is 
what, he says, the West really wants. 


G. H. Brown 


There is much in this faith that is 
noble in precept and example, but oc- 
casionally a discordant note sounds. 
One of the “signs” was the painful 
death suffered by the firing squad who 
executed one of the founders. Baha’u’l- 
lah tells us that God will deal merci- 
lessly with anyone claiming direct reve- 
lation from God before the expira- 
tion of another 1,000 years. Such notes 
can always be heard in a faith which 
bases itself on claims supported by 
signs and wonders instead of being 
content to reiterate the eternal truths 
it embodies. 

G.H.B. 
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Words and Images: A Study in 
Theological Discourse. By E. L. Mas- 
CALL. (Longmars, Green and Co., Lon- 
don. 132 pp. 1657. 12s. 6d.) Received 
thruugh the ccurtesy of the British 
Council, London. 

This book is by the University Lec- 
turer in the Philosophy of Religion at 
Oxford. The author has also recently 
published hs 3ampton Lectures on 
“Christian Theology and Natural Sci- 
ence.” Here :s a theologian who writes 
clear or admirable English and who 
has a real understanding of the contem- 
porary “climate >f opinion.” 

It has taken some time for Christian 
thinkers to m2et the challenge, far more 
radical than ataeism or agnosticism, 
which is put forward by the logical 
positivists or amalysts. Their position, 
which can really be traced back to 
David Hume, is a refusal to discuss 
metaphysical questions and an insis- 
tence that a iebate as to the existence 
or non-existence of God is literally 
nonsense. 

Christian philcsophers like Dr. Mas- 
cell, who has fcr some time been in 
the thick of this modern controversy, 
have come to welcome the challenge as 
a stimulus to them to investigate more 
closely the status and nature of theo- 
lozical statem2nts. So, Dr. Mascall be- 
gins by asking, “Is Theological Dis- 
course Possible?? This involves con- 
sideration of A. J. Ayer’s notorious 
“verification principle,” and leads to a 
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farther discussion of the nature of 
sanse-experience and the operation of 
tae intellect; of symbolism, images, 
analogy and belief; and of knowledge 
aad communication. 

Dr. Mascall questions the empirical 
position of Professor R. B. Braithwaite, 
and makes use of the mediwval dis- 
tinction between “intellectus” and “ra- 
ti,” “a twofold function of the human 
rind,’ that is, understanding as a 
stmple vision’ and as the power of dis- 
cursive, rational thought. The power of 
knowing involves contemplation, which 
is receptive, as well as discursive 
ttought. Thus the intellect not only 
hes as its object truths but things. This 
is the weakness of many modern phi- 
losophers for whom apprehension is done 
br the senses while the intellect only 
reasons. 

It is pointed out that what is at stake 
is not Christian theology alone but any 
belief in the existence of real objects 
outside our minds, both physical ob- 
jects and other persons. This is the 
main problem of any sensationalist phi- 
losopher. Dr. Mascall, not uninfluenced 


‘by the revival of Thomist realism, 


makes these points clearly. 

This short, witty and alwzys courte- 
ous essay is an invaluable contribution 
to a significant modern dekate which 
will enlighten the non-specialist reader 
as much as it will be of value to the 
professional philosopher. 

Leonard M. SCHEF 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CENTRAL LEGISLATION AGAINST DOWRY 


THE NEW Ardhra Dowry Prohibition 
Law has been walcomed by all social 
reformers and. progressive thinkers in 
the country. This is another step in the 
direction of according equality of status 
to women, and the people of Andhra 
deserve the congratulations of their fel- 


low countrymen for this bold measure. 
Eloquent commentary was provided by 
a humorous cartoon in a Madras week- 
ly, showing all the unmarried girls of 
the Southern States entering Andhra 
Pradesh and all Andhra bachelors 
qu:tting their State in search of brides 
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with dowries elsswhere! 

One swallow, Lowever, does rot make 
a summer. The Central Government 
must be urged to undertake effective 
legislation to abolish the evil in toto. 
If other States fall in line with Andhra 
there are Centrally administered areas 
which will prove to be nests of intrigue 
for those parerts who want dowries. 
For instance, when the Sarda Act was 
passed by the Ventral Assembly, hun- 
dreds of orthodcx people took their little 
girls into the princely independent 
States and had them married off. I still 
vividly remember how a six-year-old 
bride was hugging a doll when the ma- 
rital knot was zied round her neck. 

We have travelled far from those 
days even thoigh equality of the sexes, 
proclaimed by the Constitution, is still 
only a dream in this man-dominated 
land. Therefo-e, we should remember 
with pleasure and pride that the An- 
dhra Dowry Prohibition Bill has 
owed its success to the courage and 
initiative of a lady legislator, Shrimati 
Ammanna Reja. Strange was the plea 
entered agaist the Bill. Through the 
dowry system. it was argued, every girl 
could be sure of winning the most eligi- 
ble of bachelors! One caustic lady 
member poured ridicule on this auction 
of young men in the matrimonial mar- 
ket. The mere educationally qualified 
the lad, the greater the fancy price 
placed on hi. head! 

But even the chief sponsor of the 
Bill admits taat the evil cannot altogeth- 
er be eradicated. All are agreed, how- 
ever, that c will be somewhat effec- 
tively check2d now. Anyone who takes 
a dowry will be liable to be fined 
Rs. 1,000 or imprisoned for six months. 
If the judge so chooses, he can impose 
both the fire and the sentence of im- 
prisonment. But those who administer 
the law she-uld remember that a mere 
fine is no deterrent. Parents who ac- 
cept dowry may also demand a thou- 
sand rupee: in addition to be paid later 
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on by way of penalty. Since gifts are 
not by taboo under the new law, a dowry 
may be collected under this cloak; and 
no parent concerned about the future 
of his daughter will dare to lodge a 
complaint with the authorities. These 
are possible loopholes and unscrupu- 
lous people may try to bypass the law 
and line their pockets with money. To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

Lady members in the Lok Sabha 
should bring forward a comprehensive 
Bill to prohibit dowry it any form. 
The All-India Women’s Conference 
should move for early legislation. The 
Bill must expressly forbid all Govern- 
ment servants to accept dowry for 
their sons and must provide stringent 
punishment iw case of violation. Also, 
bachelor entrants to Government ser- 
vice must be made to sign a declara- 
tion that under no circumstances will 
they accept a dowry when they marry. 
Demotion, loss of privileges, suspension 
and even termination of service must 
be prescribed as the penalties. Such a 
provision must be included in the new 
Bill if this evil is to be abolished and 
if equality of status for women is to 
have any real meaning. It must be 
remembered that parents of daughters 
pay fantastic sums for younz men with 
prospects of a Governmental career. 
Once this temptation is removed, 
dowry will soon be a thing of the past 
even as sats is. Insertion of such a 
clause may seem like discrimination 
against a particular section of society. 
But it is common knowledge that a 
parent who has a daughter of mar- 
riageable age either angles for the son 
of a high-placed Government official or 
for a young man who has every chance 
of entering Government service and 
thus settling down in comfort with the 
prospect of a pension. It is up to the 
Government to take away this incen- 
tive for demanding dowry. 


S. BALASUBRAMANIA IYEL 


A. LETTER FROM LONDON 


London, January 29th 
Some Western students of the world 
scene see in the present division of the 
world between Communism and Capi- 
talism the beginrings of the final phase 
in a world conidict which started in 
1914. They see this not as the Century 
of the Common Man but as the Cen- 
tury of Violence. There is sufficient 
evidence to support their view in the 
bitter ideological cleavage between 
Capitalist Democracy and Commun- 
ism, facing each other with weapons of 
total destruction. On both sides of the 
great divide, othe-wise rational and in- 
telligent statesmen, enjoying the re- 
spect and esteem cf the broad masses of 
their people, stead=astly insist that their 
dominant concern is to promote peace 
and good will in the world, while at 
the same time they utilize an increas- 
ingly larger proportion of their nations’ 
material resources to acquire more and 
more weapons of mass destruction. 
When great and powerful nations are 
obsessed, as the Western nations and 
Russia are today, with the fixed idea 
that peace can only be preserved by 
a balance of mutual terror, the dangers 
of war are obvious. A big defect in this 
theory that we of this century are 
loomed, because it is a century of 
violence, is, however, that it is a 
Ddoint of view on world affairs which 
aas an exclusivel Western origin. 
-t has never coloured the thinking 
ef the countries of Asia, most of which, 
having attained their freedom and in- 
Cependence in the past ten years, are, 
cespite their material poverty and 
ctackwardness, moved by a buoyant and 
cptimistic spirit as they face the future. 
The thoughtful and curious Indian, 
Fakistani, Ceylonese, Burmese, Viet- 
Mamese or Chinese, when he surveys 
the state of the wo-ld today, finds it 
dfficult, if mot impcssible, despite the 
fectors making for total violence on a 


world scale, to b2lieve that his nation 
has regained its 1reedom and indepen- 
dence, after centuries of subjection, only 
ta have its opporcunities to enjoy that 
freedom and indesendence blotted out 
by a nuclear war between the Great 
Pcwers which spreads indiscriminate 
death and destruction over the entire 
wald. 

To a great extent, therefore, the hope 
thet prevails in countries like Britain 
tocay that the fu-:ure, despite all the 
evilence to the ccntrary, does hold a 
peeceful settlement of the urgent and 
pressing issues which are the immediate 
catse of hatred, tension and suspicion 
between Russia and the West, is a re- 
flection of the outleok on world affairs 
of “he new Asian countries and, above 
all, of India. I say India above all, be- 
cause it is India under the leadership 
of Fandit Nehru in the past eight years 
which has done mere than any other 
nation to combat th> trend towards de- 
feat_sm and frustration that has gripped 
the Western world. 

A: the root of the Western world’s 
troubles is the conscious feeling that, 
after playing for over two centuries a 
leading role in the shaping of the 
world’s destiny, its capacity for and 
right to leadership i facing a serious 
challange. The First and, whilst it last- 
ed, he Second World War did not 
produce this kind of feeling, although 
some far-sighted hiszorians recognized 
that the material Icsses sustained in 
those wars, and the manner in which 
they stimulated the :olonial countries’ 
struggles for independence, would sig- 
nificantly change the pattern of world 
society that had surv-ved, under Euro- 
pean domination, for over two centu- 
ries. 3oth those wars, which engulfed 
the world, began as struggles for su- 
premazy among the 2uropean Powers 
themselves. 
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The ideological conflict which threat- 
ens the peace of the world today is a 
struggle between Western civilization 
on one hand and ort the other, a civili- 
zation which has rejectec and destroyed 
its cultural and spirituai affinities with 
the Western tradition. 

When Communist Russia was weak, 
before it even seemed capable of achiev- 
ing its present industrial and scientific 
strength, the Western Powers had 
nothing to fear from it. In 1940 and 
1941, Russia was so weak as an indus- 
trial power that, had it not been for 
military aid from the West, she might 
have been smashed ‘Sy the superior 
might of the Germans. China was still 
ravelled in a long civil war. The states 
of eastern Europe, now completing ten 
years under Communist domination, 
were still part of Western civilization. 
In the short space of ten years, Russia 
has made such vast strides industrially, 
scientifically and culturally that she 
can now claim a position of at least 
equality with Western civilization. She 
asserts that, in peaceful competition, 
Communism will eventually be recog- 
nized throughout tne world as the 
superior form of society and that all 
men everywhere will shape their socie- 
ties in the image of Russia. 

The Western world made its cardinal 
mistake immediately after the last World 
War in assessing the main threat from 
Russia as a military threat. The problem 
it faces today, as this error is being more 
widely recognized, is that Western 
economies have been placed on a semi- 
war footing and it is from this position 
that steps will have to be taken to 
negotiate a normalization of relations. 

The British have been more disposed 
to reassess what is involved in bringing 
about a more normal relationship with 
Russia for the simple reason that Brit- 
ain is at the heart of a great trading 
complex, the Commonwealth. In the 
past, the British often wrapped up the 
defence and protection of their interests 
as a trading nation in the silver paper 
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of universal principles and idealism. It 
is the United States, however, which is 
now standing on principles, although 
less than twenty years ago, when Brit- 
ain was withstanding the onslaughts 
of the Germans alone, the United States 
was hard-headed enough to stand aside 
— until the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour made it the foremost cham- 
pion of democracy and liberty. 

Now, if the Russians really mean to 
pursue the struggle without recourse to 
war — which seems to many a reason- 
able proposition, since nuclear war 
would destroy Russia as well as it 
would destroy its opponents — Britain 
cannot afford to have her hands tied 
behind her back in competition for 
world trade. That is why Mr. Macmil- 
lan, not to mention the leaders of the 
Labour Party, has shown comparative 
alacrity in responding to the Russian 
Government’s urgent proposals for a 
“summit” conference, whereas in Wash- 
ington, now the home of sacred princi- 
ples which would refuse any settlement 
with the “evil scourge of Communism,” 
Russia is still told to perform some 
“deeds” to demonstrate her pacific in- 
tentions. 

“Peace is the problem of our day,” 
said Mr. Macmillan, in a broadcast on 
the eve of his visit to India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, New Zealand and Australia. In 
every capital of every Commonwealth 
country he has visited, the British 
Prime Minister has reiterated his be- 
lief in the value of high-level talks with 
Russia, and in the contribution that a 
non-aggression pact could make in eas- 
ing the more dangerous aspects of the 
Cold War. 

In a strange way, from which the 
world will derive lasting benefit, the 
British Prime Minister may have dis- 
covered, in the attitude of tolerance 
and humility which inspires India’s ap- 
proach to the complex problems thai 
embitter international relations, the 
key to Britain’s own special problems. 
Speaking for the foundation membe: 
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of a multi-racial Commonwealth, all of 
whose various members have faith in 
democracy, Mr. Macmillan can quite 
justifiably set limits to the extent to 
which he is pr2pared to accept Ameri- 
can leadership on these vital issues. 
Moreover, there is no effective argu- 
ment by which any American Govern- 
ment can persuade Britain to run risks 
with the unity of the Commonwealth 
— without which Britain is no more 
than a small island off the coast of 
Europe. 

In her weakened position after the 
war, when she survived economically 
only because of American loans and 
Marshall Aid, Britain, under successive 
Tory and Labour Governments, had 
perforce to play a junior role in the 
workings of Western diplomacy, espe- 
cially on the major issue of relations 
with Russia. It was a relationship of 
inferiority to which Britain had rarely 
been accustomed end which did not suit 
either her temperament, spirit or capa- 
bilities. No secret was made of the fact 
that, in allocating resources and skilled 
manpower to build her own hydrogen 
bomb, Britain’s motive was as much to 
increase her influence in Anglo-American 
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counsels as to intimidate the Russians. 
The American-ordered ban on trade 
with the Communist countries, the 
American netwo-k of secrecy over im- 
portant branches of scientific develop- 
ment — which certainly helped Russia 
fo forge ahead so quickly with the 
cevelopment of the artificial moon — 
all helped to strangthen’ the view that 
Eritain must patently work to acquire 
tue strength to impress her views and 
opinions on Wastington. 

The new intimecy that has begun to 
make itself felt between India and Brit- 
ain as the result of Mr. Macmillan’s 
successful visit to India will, it is 
hcped, find expression in the months 
to come in the fcrmulation of British 
policy in regard ta Russia. A change of 
Gcvernment in Britain would not 
change this situation. In fact, as the 
La our Party’s opposition to hydrogen- 
bomb tests and rocket bases and its 
support of a neutra‘ized zone in Central 
Europe has made plain, it would only 
strengthen Britain’s resolve to seek, by 
all possible means and without further 
deley, to break the diplomatic dead- 
lock. 

SUNDER KABADI 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


| IN THIS month's letter from Paris Shri Baldoon Dhingra brings up an interesting 
point which has a philcsophical basis and importance. How to make the mind of the 
Easterner appreciate and understand that of the Westerner and, what 1s more 
imporzant at the present hour, what is the true significance of the Occident trying to 
understand the ideas and ideals of the Orient? Some instructive thoughts are 
preser.ted by th3 well-known London publisher, Mr. Michael Edwardes.— Ep. ] 


ON THE EVE of the meeting in February of 
the second Advisory Committee of the Major 
Project on the Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values, I thought you might 
like to read a transcription of part of a dis- 
cussion I had with Michael Edwardes, who 
was attending the Confeierce on Translations 
of Representative Works from the East, m 
Paris Jast November. 

Mr. Edwardes 1s a London publisher whose 
house is planning a programme of books on 
and about the East, and who has himself 
spent many years in Asie. He is editor of 
William Howard F.ussell’s My Indian Mutiny 
Diary, which appeared last year and author 
of a forthcoming book on South Asia and 
one on nineteenth-century India. He has re- 
cently been appoin:ed chief reviewer of books 
on Asia for The Manchester Guardian. 


B.D.: Do you think that interest in 
Asian ideas and literature is growing 
in the West? 

M.E.: Definitely; but whether such 
interest is more than just fashionable 
is another mat<er. As you know, the 
West “discovers” the East every ten 
years or so, and its interest is mainly 
reflected in interior decorating and the 
price of objets d'art. The great Chinese 
Exhibition at Burlington House before 
the war, and the one on the arts of 
India and Pakistan iust after it, all 
produced an “‘_nterest.” Japanese “in- 
fluences” can Ee seen in rooms in En- 
gland and America, and there will prob- 
ably be even more after the Japanese 
Exhibition which comes to Europe this 
year. But this is very superficial — 
glossy magazine interest and little more. 
Of course, a f2w cognoscenis have al- 
ways been interested in Asian philos- 
ophy for a variety of reasons, ranging 
from the mysteries of paradox and ter- 
minological juggling to a delight in its 


un-Western anti-idealism. Again, there 
have been degrees of fashionableness 
in this. As a publisher I have reason 
to know that there has been more 
material published on the East since 
1945 than in the pre-war years; but 
again, many of the books are superfi- 
clal. Nevertheless, since the end of 
British rule in India and the fall of the 
other European empires, the East has 
acquired a reality it never had before. 
It is no longer the background of ro- 
mance, but countries full of real people. 
There is, I think, a desire to know 
something about them that has remain- 
ed unsatisfied by cheap biographies, 
slick political appraisals and ‘‘sophis- 
ticated” travel books. 

B.D.: If what you say is true, then 
you must welcome the ideas behind the 
UNESCO Major Project on East-West 
Communication. 

M.E: Of course. In principle, nothing 
could be better and more necessary, 
but a great deal depends on how things 
are done. Certainly more translations 
of classic writings are not the answer 
though they may be part of it. The 
thing I find most interesting, and I 
believe will be the most profitable ac- 
tivity, is that emphasized in the Re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on 
the Project: the exchange of persons 
between East and West. Cultures may 
be displayed in literature and philos- 
ophy; living ideas can only be represent- 
ed by people. A thousand kooks are 
no substitute for the innocent eye and 
the receptive ear. We can only learn 
about people by actually living amongst 
them. I don’t mean organized tours 
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and the like. The intellectual safari 
results in the capture of big game es- 
pecially supplied for the occasion. This 
is worse than useless, as it permits 
half-baked imp-essions to be foisted on 
people by the prestige of a great name. 
Teachers, journalists, workers, even 
publishers, are the types to learn most 
from living in new surroundings. 

B.D.: What do you think are the main 
hurdles that must be got over in help- 
ing peoples to appreciate each other? 
M.E.: This is a frightening question 
— but one that must be tackled. There 
are far too meny slick answers — we 
hear them every day from politicians 
who pretend tc speak the same lan- 
guage as we do. Let me be frank: I don’t 
believe peoples as peoples ever do 
understand each other; the barriers are 
always there. The only aim we can 
have is to reduce their height so we 
can actually see over the wall into our 
neighbour’s garden. Some of us may 
be able to leap over, and that is all. 
Once we recognize the limitaticns, how- 
ever, there is a great deal that can be 
done and quite a number of lesser 
hurdles we can zet over. Don’t restrict 
exchange to “intellectuals.” Communica- 
tion in the second half of the 20th 
century is an easy matter, very well 
then, more television programmes and 
no hesitation about making them “popu- 
lar.” More books, of course, but here too 
there are problems, unfortunately the 
simple business cnes. 

But I’m really not answering your 
question. The main hurdle is of course 
the antipathy of traditional back- 
grounds. There sems to be no point of 
contact. But there is no reason why we 
can’t make one. It is basically a differ- 
ence in what in ~he West we cell “con- 
ceptual thinking.’ For us all knowledge 
is conventional knowledge, we do not 
believe we really know anything unless 
we can give a word to it. All our com- 
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munication is a matter of convention, 
Df an agreement to accept the meaning 
Df names. Because of this our concepts - 
are bound by the convention of words. 
The division of nouns and verbs in the 
Nest separates objects from actions. In 
‘Chinese, words can (and do) do duty 
zor both nouns and verbs, and because 
ef this the Chinese has no difficulty in 
seeing “things” as “events,” or the phe- 
momenal world as a collection of pro- 
cesses and not entities. The East is not 
concerned with the problem of identity, 
tut with the process of becoming. 
Until we can grasp the difference in 
thinking we cannot “understand” the 
East. This is in my opinion the great- 
et hurdle of all. Until we grasp the 
language of thinking, there can be no 
communication. 

E.D.: Very well then; if you think 
tris to be the greatest hurdle, what 
vould you do about getting over it? 
M.E.: The first act must obviously be 
to make people recognize that such a 
difference exists. This achieved is half 
the solution; for recognition is the 
beginning of respect, and fundamental- 
ly the basis of communication is the 
cenviction that there is something 
worthwhile to communicate to each 
ocher. If I may bring in a personal 
view: though ideas are different in 
Fast and West they do have their 
meaningful analogies; parallels exist 
waich supply a key, perhaps not the 
real key but anyway a skeleton one, 
ttat does open a door. I’m attempting 
tc do this in my own History of India 
waich I’m working on at the moment. 
I believe we can “explain” events and 
beliefs by analogy and by using it give 
ar immediate, however imperfect, point 
of reference. This is what I hope to 
contribute myself. Is there any reason 
wiy we cannot expand such an ap: 
proach? pa 
BALDOON DHINGRA 





THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
* WORLD CULTURE 


[ A BIGHLY m eresting discussion took place at the Institute on the 1st of February, 
1958, on the paper which we publish below. In an able and convincing manner 
Dr. Charles A. Moore, of the University of Honolulu, shows how the West 1s 
not materiahcic. He does this with a noble aim: “All I am doing 1s to try to under- 
mine one of the many apparently serious causes or avenues of misunderstanding and 
conflict between the East and the West, without any intention of criticizing any of the 
people who ar involved ” Dr. Moore 1s the Editor of Phslosophy, East and West. 

Dr. P. Nara-umhayya, aret-red Professor and former Special Officer on duty with the 
Mimstry of Education, Government of India, led the discussion, to which Shri M. 5. 
Sirdar, an Ad ~ocate of the High Court of Mysore, also made a thoughtfal contribution. 
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TAE WEST AS NOT MATERIALISTIC 


IN THE INTREST of understanding, 
which is so screly needed in the world 
today, it seers quite pertinent to ex- 
amine one of _he chief factors standing 
in its way. Mutual understanding be- 
tween the Ori-nt and the Occident can- 
not come inte being or survive if vn- 
sound allegations ard charges from 
each against -he other persist. Mutual 
criticism seems to be the order of the 
day. But muca of this mutual criticism 
is without besis in fact; being based 
_ upon a one-sded perspective or an al- 
most inevitaHe provincial prejudice, it 
therefore tends to ignore its possible 
lack of justūcation or its opposition 
from the otker side of the world. It 
is the purpos- of this paper to examine 
briefly one oz these world-dividing mis- 
understandin:s and criticisms. 
Perhaps tLe most constant conten- 
tion of the Eest, in claiming its superior- 
ity over the West and in criticism of 
the West, is that the West is material- 
istic, while -he East is characterized 
predominant& as spiritual. There is no 
intention whatsoever here to challenge 
the Oriental claim to its highly spir- 
itual philosophical-religious-cultural tra- 
dition. But t would seem appropriate 
to challenge the East’s too exclusive 
claim to sprituality and to challenge 
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also its charge that the West, in 
its philosophy and in its culture — 
perhaps even in its religion —is with- 
out real spirituality and is thus essen- 
tially materialistic. There is much 
seeming and partial evidence that might 
justify this interpretation of the 
thought and activities of the West. It 
is only seeming and partial evidence, 
however, and becomes important pri- 
marily in the minds of those who are 
looking at the situation with some- 
what jaundiced eyes, or from the point 
of view of provincial superiority, or 
even the more serious one of compar- 
ing and contrasting the ideals of one’s 
own civilization with the practices (and 
sometimes only with the malpractices) 
of other cultures. As Dr. Radha- 
krishnan once said, it is a serious mis- 
take to consider that the defects of an- 
other culture are central to that cul- 
ture whereas the defects of one’s own 
are merely peripheral — and yet nearly 
all, East and West, use this unfair and 
unsound assumption in making com- 
parisons. 

If not on the basis of a prejudice to- 
ward superiority —a quality for which 
the West has been and is still famous 
in its relations with other cultures of 
the world -—— or on the basis of an un- 
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fair comparison of their own ideals 
with another’s practices, on what basis 
do Asian critics of the West so con- 
demn it? Whet, specially, is it in 
the West’s way of thought and way of 
life which seems to justify the charge 
of materialism? 

Primarily it is probably the alleged 
Scientific temper of its thought and the 
alleged worldliness of its way of life. 
science, it is hel, deals only with mat- 
ter and excludes all that is not within 
its purview, which means that it (and 
the West as a whole, therefore) must 
exclude the spiritual as unreal. Reason, 
sclence’s partner in the Wests mode 
of thinking, demands indisputable evi- 
dence and strict logical demonstration 
as prerequisites to belief, thus elimi- 
nating from the zealm of justifiable be- 
liefs all or most >f those which have to 
do with the spiritual in any of its 
deeper or higher meanings. And, since 
the West is dominated by science and 
reason, the spirizual as a whole (and 
relizion in its hgher and even in its 
more ordinary ferms), is found to be 
without justification; especially so for 
a civilization which prides itself on its 
intellectualism, its reason and its science, 
and which therefore tends automatical- 
Iv to exclude the mystical or intuitive 
approach even to things of the spirit. 

The other majcr basis of the conten- 
tion in question stems from the West- 
ern way of life and its seemingly 
dominant interest in worldly values, its 
love of material goods, its rejection of 
the spiritual as primary. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan has pointed out this situation 
bv saying that it was not Christ that 
won out in the West but Western 
civilization — meaning worldly inter- 
ests —and there is no denying the 
fact that, in general, the West has 
moderated the original otherworld- 
liness of Christianity and has inter- 
preted the creed as a way of life rather 
than as a way of salvation. 

It is especially on the “lower” level 
of Western life end culture, not its 
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religious perspective, that the Easterner 
fds the Wests materialism in full 
force and most different from the more 
spiritual cultures of the Orient. Here 
one can point to zhe West’s overwhelm- 
ing interest in the production of 
worldly things — gadgets for ease, com- 
fcrt, pleasure and recreation — and its 
seemingly dominent interest in having 
stch things; to the Wests domina- 
tin by economcs to such an ex- 
tent that it is the rich or economically 
pewerful man wo is considered the 
true success; to -he West’s search for 
heppiness in terms of economic and 
material values; to its immense com- 
petitive struggle tor superiority in the 
economic and material fields; to its 
claim to the highest standard of living 
in the world’s hiszory, in the material- 
isfic and worldly sense, regardless of 
ite relative neglect of the spiritual; 
to its commendable, but still world- 
ly. interest in sccial welfare as the 
mzrk of its idealism and spiritual- 
it}. One can indicate even its more 
idealistic values: -he freedom, dignity 
and personality of man, which, it is said, 
are ideals denied by the practices of 
the competitive economic order and 
are thought of cnly in the context 
of the social order and the worldly 
scene — without amy realization that 
this ideal falls far short of the spiritual 
heizhts and destiny of man. One can 
point also to the Western man’s attach- 
meat to things of this world, his love 
of ife and all that is in life, in spite of 
the Christian injunction that man can- 
not serve God and Mammon, or, as has 
beea said, Western man puts the second 
Commandment of Christ, to love our 
fellow men, above the first one which 
call3 for love of God. 

Such is the case against the West. 
It s undeniable taat there is much 
truth in some of these allegations. It 
is obvious that to ane who is unwilling 
to look more deeply into the life and 
mind of Western men these facts, or 
alleged facts, well provide a basis for 
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condemnation be:ause of their material- 
ism and lack of spirituality. It may be 
added, also, that there are many high- 
minded Western=rs who are also hor- 
rified by the meterialism of the West. 
Western culture as it is lived today has 
its many critics in West and East, and 
largely for the same reasons. 

To Westerners in general, however, 
such a description of the West’s way 
of thinking, its way of life and its re- 
ligion would se2m a travesty of the 
truth. It would appear a caricature, not 
a characterizaticn; certainly not an in- 
terpretation bas:d upon a sincere effort 
to understand or an attempt to promote 
world sympathy through mutual under- 
standing of pecples in terms of their 
best, not of ther worst and not in the 
spirit of racial o national or even hemi- 
spheral superio‘ity. The case for the 
West cannot deay facts, but may deny 
the interpretation put upon the facts. 
Who is better qualified to evaluate a 
culture or a civilization (Eastern or 
Western), one who is outside and in- 
evitably other than the civilization or 
one who knows that culture from with- 
in, its inner drives, its inner motiva- 


tions, its inner purposes, its inner 
spirit? 
Western thought—-in philosophy 


and in science-— may be limited in 
range and persective, but two facts of 
importance staad out: The first is that 
“The Great Tradition” in Western 
philosophy, tse spirit of Western 
thought since ts beginning even among 
the early Greels, has been one of ideal- 
ism and has b2en coloured much more 
than many realize by a spiritual or 
theological tore or purpose. Professor 
Theodore M. Greene in his recent book, 
Our Cultural Jerttage, insists that one 
of the undeniable elements of Ameri- 
can culture is its Christian faith in the 
dignity of maa. This spiritual heritage 
alone can expliin much thet the Ameri- 
can (at least) holds dear and much of 
his attitude tcward and interest in his 
fellow men ard in social welfare. This 
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strong idealistic tendency is surprising- 
ly ignored by those who contend that 
Western philcsophy is materialistic. At 
most, they are thinking of very recent 
trends, some of which are but phases 
or merely contemporary movements. 
The second fact to be noted is that for 
most Western thinkers, e.g., Hobbes 
and Bacon, not to mention the great 
scientists of the contemporary period, 
science has to do only with physical 
nature, the realm of the spiritual 
being entirely beyond its scope, to be 
neither affirmed nor denied. It is only 
Kant who deviates from this point of 
view among the West’s great philos- 
ophers, the many philosophers and sci- 
entists who uphold the material limits 
of the reach of scientific knowledge. It 
is only the younger, the more naive 
scientists, as a rule, who claim that all 
falls within the field of science. Even 
in the religion-dominated Middle Ages 
this separation of fields was accepted. 

Few Westerners would be likely to 
deny many of the facts cited by the 
Oriental critics about the Western way 
of life-——as far as the actions of many 
Westerners are concerned. Probably all 
will admit that the West is interested 
in the abundant life, in the creation and 
development of economic welfare, in the 
increase of social welfare, in the search 
for material happiness, in a high 
standard of living, in health, education 
and freedom for all men, and in the 
development of science because of its 
tremendous possibilities of improving 
the lot of man on earth. But the think- 
ing Westerner will not accept as true 
to the spirit of Western life the utter 
worldliness, the selfishness, the crass 
materialistic purposes and motives 
which are sometimes cited as the domi- 
nant features of Western culture. It is 
the spirit of Christianity — through the 
very words of Christ — that it is the 
love of money, not money itself, that 
is the root of evil. It is the attitude or 
motive that determines good or evil 
action-—as stated in the Bhagavad- 
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Gita and in other texts of Indian philos- 
ophy. Also, it is in complete accord 
with the spirit of Christianity, the re- 
ligion of most Western men, to love 
one’s neighbour, to be of service to one’s 
fellow men. If one were really material- 
istic why would he be interested in the 
welfare of others? One’s interest in a 
standard of livimg, in social welfere, in 
charity, is not a worldly interest but, al- 
most strictly, cbedience to the com- 
mandment of God. There is scriptural 
assurance that Icve of God is impossible 
without love of fellow men. Humanita- 
rianism and much-maligned utilitarian- 
ism may not be spirituality in its very 
highest sense, tut certainly they are 
not materialism. Of course, one cannot 
serve God and Mammon, and the West- 
erner who serves Mammon is guilty of 
materialism; but he would also be 
guilty of violating the essense of his 
religion. 

There is also the recognition of the 
reality, the goodness, the significance 
of the world anc. of life in it——in the 
Bible from the Book of Genesis through 
much of the Nev Testament. “Render 

..unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s” is teken seriously by the 
conscientious Westerner as meaning 
that man on earta and in life is a man, 
to be guided by God’s commandments, 
but to live a fraitful and rich life in 
the things that count most and with 
the spirit of love. There is nothing in 
Western culture that militates directly 
against this, except the well-recognized 
temptation to ricaes. It is hard for the 
rich man to enter into heaven, accord- 
ing to Western Scripture, but it is hard 
in every land for man to resist tempta- 
tion, and peoples of all lands have 
fallen far short of the ideals of their 
Scriptures and their idealistic philos- 
ophies. 

The aforementioned materialistic 
traits, however, Go not truly represent 
the culture, philosophy or religion that 
stand at the basis of Western life; just 
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as similar materialistic and selfish acts, 
sich as the well-known “squeeze” in 
China, the dishonesty of some Indians 
under the Britisk or the warlike spirit 
of Japan’s war-lerds, do not represent 
tae ideals of these great cultures. Those 
xho are dominated by greed for money 
and worldly things in the West, those 
who love the workd instead of God, who 
leve material valles instead of spiritual 
values, are wrong — and wrong in the 
eves of the intelligent and serious West- 
erner, too. 

The Westerner looks at these matters 
ir another way alco, a way which can be 
merely indicated in a brief survey like 
tris by saying that toa Westerner pover- 
ty, disease, ignorauce, slavery, inhumani- 
ty, superstition arid all the rest of the 
ichuman and inktumane conditions of 
many less fortunate and some less eco- 
nemically-developed parts of the world 
are not spiritual values or spiritual. 
Surely, then, ther elimination is on 
the side of the right and the good and 
therefore must be on the side of the 
spiritual. Money and science can be 
evils, materialistiz and anti-spiritual, 
bit they can alse be highly spiritual 
if their benefits ase used properly. The 
great spread of medical knowledge, cul- 
tuzal knowledge, music, art, education, 
freedom from the many bondages of 
lifs — these appea- as spiritual gains to 
ths West. To cal. them worldly is to 
deay the West’s concept of the spiritual 
aml to use some other — even if higher 
— standard of th2 spiritual as a cri- 
tenon. 

Two highly respected representatives 
of the idealistic culture of traditional 
CHinese thought, Hu Shih and Lin 
Yutang, have voiced the opinion that 
trie spirituality cannot grow or sur- 
vive in a poverty-stricken culture. Says 
Dr. Lin:-— 

There is a tendencz? among some Oriental 
people to fall back to the convenient formula 
tha- the Oriental civilZation is spiritual, while 
the Occidental civilizacion is material. But if 


thera are spiritual truths that men live by 
in -he East, so there are equally truths that 
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men live by in the West. If the West has 
nothing else to cer the East, it can offer 
social justice, the le of law, and democracy. 
And these things are all spiritual 


Dr. Hu, mucl earlier, made the point 
that it is impossible for a people to be 
truly spiritual i they must worry all 
the time as to where their next grain 
of rice is to corre from. In India, Manu, 
it will be recaled, says that the order 
of the househorer is “the most excel- 
lent” because Il the other orders are 
supported by i. And the Buddha says 
in the Dhammcgada, “The noblest gain 
(or blessing) is health.’ The West feels 
like this about its wav of life — that 
material and sccial weliare are positive 
values because hey prepare the way for 
a full and rich pirituality. To the West 
there is nothrg incompatible in a 
union of materal and spiritual values, 
as there was nc incompatibility in them 
to Gandhi or Tagore, and there is none 
to Pandit Nehm or to Shri N. V. Gad- 
gil, who told = recent meeting of the 
Indian Philosomazical Congress:— 

There is nothire unspiricual in the modern 
demand for a fuer and better life. This is 
no materialism xr a pernicious sense. For 
materia] benefits are only means to the end, 
viz, the developwent of human personality 
. there is not-Img wrong in tending the 
body so that th spirit may flourish There 
need be no antagoaism between material pro- 
gress and spiritu_] values, 

The West ccusiders this a basic truth 
for the whole man— and not a thesis 
of materialism. To offset the current 
wave of at lea.t seemingly materialistic 
philosophical endencies, it might be 
well to point to the current upswing in 
many idealisti activities, że., in the 
higher forms cf cultural values (which 
can be called =taterialistic only when a 
very narrow mvaning is given to “spir- 
itual”) such assmusic, art, education and 
wholesome recreation, and in relig- 
ious consciousvess as indicated by a 
great increase n all aspects of religious 
activity. Let ir be noted that the crim- 
inals, ‘the juvenile ‘delinquents, the ir- 
religious, consiizute a very minor factor 
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and faction in the West, just as they 
do everywhere. Newspaper headlines 
and movies are not a dependable or 
accurate source of information upon 
which to base judgment of any people 
or nation. 

The basis for much of the criticism 
cited or implied in the Oriental point 
of view in this analysis comes from the 
supremely high conception of the spir- 
itual as represented in the highest 
reaches of Indian philosophy. From 
this point of view, every worldly act 
becomes suspect and falls short of the 
truly spiritual realization of which man 
at his best is capable. From this point 
of view it might be contended that the 
present cultures of China and Japan 
should also be looked upon as worldly 
and therefore materialistic. While grant- 
ing the truth of this highest peak of 
human aspiration, one must note that 
there are considerations which would 
seem to challenge the use of this ideal 
criterion to condemn all else. In the 
first place, while the highest spirituality 
is the ideal of Indian thought and cul- 
ture, it is for the higher human spirits 
only, and theoretically only for them 
after they have lived a full and useful 
life, without attachment. Furthermore, 
this ideal is realized by only relatively 
few anywhere in the world— and it 
can be realized by the great mystics of 
the West as well as by those of the 
Kast. 

As a matter of fact, this highest of 
all possible attitudes toward the destiny 
of man is not all there is in Indian 
thought. There are the theisis as well 
as the mystics and the Absolutists. There 
is Ramanuja as well as Shankara; in 
fact the great majority of Indians as- 
pire to the theistic pattern of Rama- 
nuja, just as the great majority of 
Westerners aspire to the theistic pattern 
of their Christian ideal. There is no 
major difference here. Perhaps the ma- 
jor break between the East at its best 
and the West at its best lies in the Ab- 
solutist point of view in the East and 
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what seems to be the best to the great 
majority of men in the West, namely, 
the seeking of the full spiritual life in 
life on earth; finding life h=re to be 
spiritually pregnant and being less con- 
cerned about emancipation and ulti- 
mate salvation than they saould be. 
This point may be made clear, perhaps, 
by one significant illustration: in the 
East, but really only in India to all 
intents and purposes, the truly spiritual 
life so completely transcends all that 
is in and of the world that even the 
West’s so-called spiritual values are un- 
worthy of the spiritual quest. Either 
they are worldly in the full sense of 
the word or they are mere-y instru- 
mental and represent nothing which is 
shared in the “wholly other” of the 
spirit. This may be so, but tc think of 
them as therefore worldly in the mate- 
rialistic sense seems more than the case 
justifies. Perhaps the West ir its spir- 
itual life is not living up to the absolute 
ideals of the mystic of East or West, 
but its own kind of spiritual life is not 
therefore to be branded as materialism 
— the West’s spiritual values. Western 
man, Western philosophy, Western cul- 
ture and Western religion. The spir- 
ituality of the West (certainly 3f Ameri- 
ca) is often subtle and inarticulate, 
not always forcefully expressed out- 


Western man is claimed to belive in 
progress rather than in tradition, but 
his roots are in the same ideological 
soil as those of Eastern’ man, and 
reliance on tradition or progress to 
the exclusion of the other is like trying 
to rise on a single wing. The great need 
for human unity and mutuzl under- 
standing is to get down, below surface 
prejudices, predilections, superstitions, 
etc., to the basic ideals everywhere 
valid, because -they satisfy >oth the 
mind and the heart of man. Such would 
be a real reconciliation, allowing full 
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wardly. Often it is characterized by 
“intangibles and imponderables,’”’ as by 
Carlos Romulo cf the Philippines, and 
by a noted American theologian as “not 
measurable by a clock” or by routine: 
rituals and practices as is often expect- 
ed of religion and the spiritual. 

Rather, might it not be that, as Dr. 
Radhakrishnan says in his important 
book, Eastern Religion and Western 
Thought, a sure indication of the spir- 
ituality or divinity of man may be found 
exactly here: in the “spiritual values,” 
in the capacity of man for love, for 
the search for truth, and for the rec- 
ognition of beauty? These spiritual 
values as characteristic of reality are 
the essence of -he ideal of Western 
civilization. They point to the highest, 
even though they may not reach that 
far. They do not point in the direction 
of evil, worldliness or materialism. 

There is no reed for a chasm be- 
tween East and West on the grounds 
of spirituality. In their ideals, East 
and West are seeking ultimate spir- 
itual values, but in their own traditional 
ways. The tolerance which is so char- 
acteristic of Indian thought and religion 
and which should be an ideal for all 
mankind should find here a bridge, not 
a gulf of separation. 

CHARLES A, Moore 


freedom of application of those ideals 
in terms of local needs and preferences. 
The traditional ideals of man and con- 
duct do not neec re-definition, but re- 
discovery and implementation. We are 
convinced that the “spiritual and ma- 
terial needs of contemporary man” 
(italics ours) are not different from the 
spiritual and meterial needs of man 
throughout the ages; artificially stimu- 
lated wants are cnother matter. 

The Concept 3f Man and the Philos- 

ophy of Education in East and 

West ( L.I.W.C. Reprint No. 8 ) 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“Orpheus wita his lute made trees.” 


Dr. T. C. O. Singh, Professor of 
Botany at Anramalai University has 
been making some experiments in stimu- 
lating the growth of plants by musi- 
cal sounds. A recent report in The 
Hindu says:— 


At Shiyali, a six. acre field sown with paddy 
was excited with music since November 23 last 
every morning wth recorded Naghaswaram 
music for about 4 minutes. The paddy crop 
in the experimental field was more healthy 
and vigorous The plants therein were about 
15 inches taller t-an those in the contiolled 
field. At Chidamb-ranathan Pettai the experi- 
mental field was sown and violin was played 
since October last. The result showed that the 
crop flowered earlier. At Sivapuri tobacco 
seedlings were exited by violin music since 
November and th:y were transplanted in the 
middle of December. The plants in the experi- 
mental field are tar supenor to those in the 
controlled field. Seedlings not excited, but 
excited alter transplantation, by & single note 
pa from the middlL of December last are stated 
to have shown marked d2velopment within 
two weeks, 


Since the dys of Professor J. C. 
Bose, it has besome evident that plants 
are sentient beings; but it is still some- 
thing of a nove-ty to learn that the vio- 
lin, the veena end the female voice can 
agitate the sensitive protoplasm in rice 
and tobacco pant cells to force their 
growth. For th- report further adds:— 


Dr. Singh tried nis method on several plants 
and flowers in a zarden with a violin, veena 
and vocal music end the growth was recorded 
upto the stage of Howering and bearing fruits. 
In each case, tle streaming movement of 
protoplasm was excelerated by music. 

Dr. Singh also reports that vocal music by 
male artistes does not excite the plant as well 
as by female artzt.tes He attributes it to the 
reason that the ~itch in the female voice is 
higher than that cf a male. Dr Singh’s theory 
is that high frequency sound waves produced 
by the musical visrations bombard the plant’s 
cell walis and agi-cate the sansitive protoplasm 
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and nucleus contained inside the cell and that 
this process alters the plant’s normal and 
customary growth patterns. 


That music will be used for agricul- 
tural purposes on a larger scale is evi- 
denced by Dr. Singh’s reply to press- 
men:— 

When asked of the possibilities of its ap- 
plication on a commercial scale, Dr. Singh said 
that he believed a musical dosing of grains 
and other crops at a particular pitch, fre- 
quency and volume would be practicable 
under outdoor conditions. 


Religious orthodoxy is sinful. Consti- 
tutional safeguards cannot ensure social 
fraternity and solidarity. The recent 
report from Banaras is that the priest- 
pandits of that city have ruled that 
God Vishwanath has left the temple be- 
cause Harijans have entered it. Accord- 
ing to The Times of India: — 

No God now resides in the Shiva lingam of 
Kashi Vishwanath Temple after its pollution 
by Hanjans We consider it a sin to worship 
the lingam as God. This declaration was made 
by Swamy Karpatri of the Dharm Sangh at 
a meeting of Sanatanis held near Kashi 
Vishwanath Temple. He said that Sanatani 
pandits of Kashi, after cool deliberation, had 
come to this conclusion. 

“Vishwanath” means the Lord of the 
Universe. He is hailed in the scriptures 
as dispenser of justice, truth, beauty, 
happiness. How then can He be defiled 
by the entry of the Harijans? If He is 
omnipresent is He not in the heart of 
the Harijan? But the pandits of Bana- 
ras like the pharisees of all time are 
chagrined at the exercise of their law- 
sedi by Harijans, and the report 
adds:— 


The Sanatani pandits had decided to build 
another Vishwanath Temple, latest by Maha 
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Shivaratri this year. The new temple would 
be built between the Manikarnika ghats and 
Annapurna Tempe. 

“We shal] buill new temples a thousand 
times if Harijans and the Government pol- 
lute them a thousand times. We shall have 
nothing to do wita the present Kashi Vishwa- 
nath Temple,” Swami Karpatri declared. 

Such words are not born of faith and 
learning but oi superstition and igno- 
rance. Instead of humbly learning from 
the spirit of the age, and ris-ng to ac- 
knowledge a past blunder and trying 
to reform themselves by becoming true 
Harijans (followers of Hari, their God) 
these priests ace threatening tc walk 
the way of strise bound to end in frus- 
tration. Vishwanath is everywhere, not 
merely in a ternple built of brick and 
cement; in all lfe and especielly in 
the human heart of every man, woman 
and child. 


It is good thet the country is waking 
up, more and more, to a recognition of 
the value of Erglish as the oficial lan- 
guage of India. 

A reasoned s:atement on the subject 
is to be found im The Hindu af January 
17th, penned be Sir Mirza Ismail. An- 
other balanced expression comes from 
Shri Ayappan Pillai, Secretary of the 
Inter-University Board of Jncia, in his 
presidential adcress to the E:ghth All- 
India English Teachers’ Conference 
held recently im the Osmania Univer- 
sity. 

ey connected with the future 
of English in India is the question of 
the criteria for formulating courses for 
post-graduate scudies in the Universi- 
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ties. The Indian Express reports Shri 
Pillai: — 

It would be a folly to throw overboard En- 
glish which, as the international language, 
every nation, not excluding Russia, was more 
and more striving to study, cultivate and 
master. 


While he conceded the argument to 
make the regioral languages the me- 
dia of instruction at all levels from 
the primary school right up to the uni- 
versity, he pointed out that the practi- 
cal utility of English was of the utmost 
importance for a growing country like 
India, and said:— 

The English language had a vast and ever- 
growing literature of the greatest value and 
interest to us, a literature which in the past 
has inspired some of our finest minds and 
which in the future also could continue as a 
source of inspiration to noble endeavour. To 
deny access for our future generations to a 
language and literature with the richness, 
variety and high excellence as English, was 
tantamount to cour-ing intellectual starvation. 

Shri Bhimsen Sachar, Governor of 
Andhra Pradesh, who inaugurated the 
conference, concurred with Shri Ayap- 
pan Pillai’s views. 

The Gauhati Session of the Congress 
passed a resolutian on the subject which 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari finds disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory. Speaking 
at Madras, he is reported to have said 
that “English was not a foreign lan- 
guage.” “If English was retained as the 
official language the elders might ex- 
plain things to the younger people. But 
Hindi would be foreign to all.” The 
whole speech of Shri C. Rajagopal- 
achari is a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of this important subject. 
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He is not a mere labourer. He owns 5 acres of land back 
home in a village barely fifty miles frorn the great Irrigation Project 
that 12 Is helping to build. A bg een future awaits him, For two 
years 10w, he has worked on the Dam and watched the vast project 
nearinz completion—a dream coming true when he can go back to 


his v] age and produce all that he needs. He could perhaps also set 
up a small cottage industry to supplement his income from land. 


There are many more River Valley Projects under construction all 
over India. More land will be irrigated, cheap power wil] be available to 
mov: the wheels of industry and life and property would be secure 
from: ‘loods. But all this costs money and more money. 
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A Fragment of Thought 


By M.C. 


“Secreted and hidden in the heart of the 
world and in the heart of man is the light 
which can illumine all life, the future and 
the past. Shall we not search for it?” 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
HEAVENLY CHARITY 


THE world is wrapt in darkness. Only a few can see here, Only a few 
birds escape the net. Only a few escape into the heavenly light. 


There is no evi. the man will not do who violates the Good Law, who 
speaks falsely, who scoffs at the existence of another world. 


Verily zhe niggardly do not know heavenly bounty. Fools do not 
appreciate generosity. But the wise, rejoicing in charity, enjoy that world. 


Thus spake the Great Gotama. 


T HESE verses are from the Dhammapada, which every man and woman 
should read and every boy and girl should be taught. 

All, withcut exception, feel mental confusion, caused by events beyond 
their contrcl. Also, who does not complain about the paucity of moral 
stamina anc the display of ethical weaknesses in every walk of life? The 
followers blame tke leaders for selfishness and complain that they are 
lining their fair and round bellies with capons produced by greed and 
ambition. The leaders sneer at the ignorant followers. The citizens get the 
government they deserve, it is said; also, the government deserves the 
citizens it has to educate. Also, it should not be overlooked that the 
citizens can and sould educate and guide their legislators, administrators 
and teachers. 

The leaders and the led alike, as also parents and children, are wrapt in 
darkness. Everyone desires to possess the heavenly light of Peace; but 
only a few perceive the need of seeking true Knowledge. People are caught 
in the net of selfishness, egotism and sensuality, and are so deluded that 
they know not of their own imprisonment. 
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The very first step in knowledge is an adequate recognition of the ‘‘Slave 
State” of whica they are citizens. Mother Earth is blamed for starving 
hungry and thirsty humanity. They who exploit and rob Nature precipitate 
on and for themselves a compensatory adjustment which often proves an 
awakener. 

The World Iavisible is dual—the lower psychic and the higher spiritual. 
The former is related to the impure evil mind of the selfish and the 
egotistical; ihe higher to the radiant Mind of the altruistic. 

It is the way of ignorance to blame others. Adverse criticism of others 
dulis our own lucidity. All feel the absence of light in their minds, of 
peace in their hearts, but they ask not why. When one does, the second 
step in Right Knowledge reveals itself: Each one has been caught in the 
net of his own making. The Master refers to the violation of the Good 
Law. The purpcse, method and action of the Good Law are awakeners of 
men’s minds to the fact that each man makes his own suffering, builds his 
own dark cell of pain, and that the way out is the acceptance of responsi- 
bility for himself and for his environment, both immediate and distant. The 
Deity and the [evil within himself are the only agents responsible for his 
present bod:ly, mental and moral condition. We “speak falsely,” 
influenced by tie devil within; the same force makes us “scoff at the 
existence of another world.” 

Mortal men are niggardly, and so ungrateful to the Good Law that ever 
moves to Righteousness. Not perceiving the “heavenly bounty,” we fail 
to appreciate the generosity which obtains in this world. Only those 
who perceive tke truth about Dana—-Charity—-given or received, are 
able to “ensoy the world.” Thus teaches the Enlightened One, the 
Possessor of Heavenly Light, the Giver of Gifts—Peace and Wisdom— 
the Divine B2ggar whose begging bowl encourages the power of charity 
even in the selfish and the miser. 

SHRAVAKA 


RAJARSHIS OR ROYAL SAGES 


[Dr. A. D. Pusalker is the author of Epics and Puranas of Indta. In this 
scholarly article he writes interestingly about Roval Sages — Rajarishis. 
Historicall7 they are enveloped in the legends and myths of the Puranas. 
We might say that, fittingly as a scholar, Dr. Pusalker presents his 
kings in the prosaic language of history and performs a very useful task. 
There is th2 poetic side, to sce which one needs not only familiarity with 
Puranic legends but a deep, true understanding of bawransc, more ancient, 
myths of Divine Heroes and Divine Kings. In the story of ancient civiliza- 
tions like those of Egypt and Persia we learn about the descent of gods 
into human bodies to rule beneficently and impart useful knowledge and 
deep wisdom to their people, for whom they make the great sacrifice The 
fascinating records of their exploits and services are mentioned by H. P. 
Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine. 

In the very first volume of this magazine was published an article by 
Dr. L. A. Waddell, LL.D., c.B.,c.1.£.,0n “ Historicity of the King-Lists of 
the Puranes” (November 1930, p. 725), to which the attention of the 
interested reader is drawn. We may also point to a series of essays in 
Volume VIII, pp. 49, 97, 145, 193 and 245, later reprinted in No-Maz’s- 
Land, by an esteemed friend of our magazine. In them the doctrine of 
Divine Kirgs and Heroes and their labour of love are examined.— Ep.] 


Rayarsut (or rdjarsht), meaning “a royal sage,” is a compound formed 
from the words rajan (king) and rsht (sage), so that, before we consider its 
significance, :t is necessary to deal with rãjan and isht. Rshi (from ash, to 
go, move) has beer. explained as “yshatt jħänena saisdrapdram’’ (goes 
beyond the trammels of worldly existence through knowledge). Some take 
yski to have been derived from dysh, to see. The y'shts or seers were regarded 
by later generations as patriarchal sages or saints occupying the same 
position in Indian history as the heroes and patriarchs of other countries, 
constituting in the early mythical system a peculiar class of beings, 
distinct from gods, men, asuras, etc. The Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
lexicons and other works enumerate three, four or seven classes of y'siits. 
According to the Ratnarosha, the sages were divided into the following 
seven categcries, each succeeding one being inferior in status to the one 
preceding: Brahmarshi; Devarshi; Maharshi; Paramarshi; K&andarshi; 
Srutarshi; and Rajarshi. The Vayu Purdna explains brahmarshi, devarshi and 
rajarsht, respectively, as moving towards Brahman (rshanii Brahmdanam), 
moving towards the Devas (shanti devdn) and moving towards the subjects 
through pleasing them (ashantt rañjanāt prajdh). As contrasted with 
Brahmarshis and Devarshis, whose aims were, respectively, Brahmaloka and 
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Devaloka, Rajarshis aspired to Indraloka. 

The word rdajan (king) is derived either from raj, to shine, or from raj, 
to satisfy. Though literally meaning a king, the word has been taken to 
signify a meraber of the Kshatriya caste. Rajan and kshatra, which 
originally denoted nobility, later on came to signify, respectively, royal 
and non-royal nobles, which is reflected in the later-day castes of Rajputs 
and Khatris. 

Räjarshi thts means a royal sage or a saintly king. According to the 
lexicons, r@jarzhi means a royal rshi or saint; rsht of royal descent; that 
holy and superhuman personage which a king or man of military class 
(1.¢., rajan) may become by the performance of great austerities. In the 
Sabdakalpadruma, the following explanation is given of the term rdajarshi: 
“The king, on account of his greatness, is spoken of as a sage” (Raja 
vshiriva Sresthatvat). The explanation of räjarshi by the Vayu Purdna has 
already been referred to. The commentators of the Bhagavad-Gtid variously 
explain the term as meaning “king as well as sage” (rdajdnascha te rga- 
yaScha), or “able to perceive the subtle significance though endowed with 
overlordship” prabhutve sari sttkshmarthanirikshanakshamah ). Some com- 
mentators, however, reject the latter meaning. 

Looking to the evolution of the concept of a Rajarshi, we find that in 
the Samhitas and old Brahmanas there neither is any reference to Rajar- 
shis nor is any gradation of rshts into Brahmarshis, Devarshis and Rajar- 
shis to be met with as found in later literature. However, in the Pañcha- 
viisa Brähma:a, the term Rajanyarsht is applied to one Sindhukshit 
whose story is purely mythicel. The same Brahmana also uses the term 
Devarajan, while the Jaim:nya Upanishad Brahmana applies the term 
Rajanya toa Brahmana. A reference to “one king becoming a 7’sht’”’ is found 
in the Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

It is, however, in the epics, the Puranas and later literature that the 
term is freely employed. The Mahabharata, which, as already stated, refers 
to Brahmarshis. Devarshis and Rajarshis, contains several stories of kings 
who became Brahmanas. Thus, for example, Vitahavya, Arshtigena, 
Sindhudvipa, Devapi, Visvamitra, etc. are stated to have attained 
Brahmanahood. In the Puranas are enumerated a large number of kings 
who became Réjarshis, to wŁom we shall refer later on. 

The Puranas also speak of “kshatropetd dvijdtayah,’’ which expression 
has been translated by Pargtter as “ Kshatriyan Brahmans.” This expres- 
sion includes three different classes, vtz., (i) Kshatriyas like Visvamitra 
who relinquished their own status and became Brahmanas; (ii) others of 
lower rank like Kakshivant who became Brahmanas after long austerities; 
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and (iii) Kshetriyas, both in solar and lunar dynasties, like the Vishnu- 
vrddhas, Harizas anc Rathitaras (solar), and the Saunakas, Bharatas, 
Sankritis, Gargyas, Maudgalyayanas, Maitreyas, Kapyas, Vadhryasvas, 
etc. (lunar), who became Brahmanas and still retained their Kshatriya 
status, in contrast to those of the first class, who renounced their 
Kshatriya status. The Vayu Purdna, while enumerating these Ashatropeta 
duijatayah, states them to have attained rshi-hood through austerities and 
mentions them as Rajarshis :— 

Kshatropetah smrita hyete tapasa rshtiam gatah, 

Ete Rajarshayah sarve siddhim sumahatim gaiah. 

The last class of Kshatriya Brahmanas was descended from Mandhatr, 
Ajamidha, Vitatha Bharadvaja and Divodasa, whose period appears to be 
anterior to that of the &gveda, indicating the origin of the Kshatriyan 
Brahmanas in an age of antiquity. 

Though it may perhaps be too loose to speak of the members of these 
particular families who are called kshatropeta dvijātayah as having been 
Brahmanas, .t can readily be conceded that many of these rulers and their 
descendants were proficient in the practice of religion and that their right 
to exercise priestly -unctions was recognized. It is interesting to note that 
no instances of Kshatriyan Brahmanas are found in later genealogies. This 
is probably because the caste system began to affect the social structure of 
the post-Revedic period. 

While on the subject of the rise in the status of Kshatriyas indicated by 
the terms r@jarsht and kshatropetad dvutjatayah, it should be made clear that 
this is quite distinct from the rise due to the operation of the doctrine of 
Jatyutkarsha enunciated in the Dharmasastra works, according to which 
offsprings of females of lower castes by men of a higher caste attained 
higher statws in five, six or seven generations if they continued to marry 
the males of the higher caste in each generation. To illustrate: If a 
Brahmana marries a Kshatriya woman and a daughter is born, she is 
called Mérihavasikta. If she in turn marries a Brahmana and her female 
descendants continue marrying Brahmanas, then the fifth in descent from 
the daugh-er of the criginal Kshatriya mother becomes a Brahmana. 
Similarly issues of Vaiśya and Sidra women attamed Brahmanahood in 
the sixth end seventh generation if they continued to marry Brahmana 
males. 

In ancient Indian literature we get no references to the priest-king (or 
king-priest), ‘thet doubtful personage of whom it is difficult to say 
whether he is a priest or a king.” Already in the period of the Rgveda, the 
offices of the priest and the king were separate, There is no indication in 
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earlier traditions of the existence of the king who was a public magician or 
a shaman. Though closely connected with the performance of sacrifices, 
some of which, suchas Rājasūya, Asvamedha, Vajapeya, etc., were 
specially meant for kings, nowhere is the Indian king represented as the 
magico-political tribal leader who is found in primitive times. 

Brahman and Kshatra were classes in the Rgvedic age, not castes, and 
were more or less fluid: kings and priests were not known as such from 
their birth anc they could change their order at will. 

Now, had Visvamitra lived when the caste system had become rigid, he 
would not have been required to renounce his kingdom to become a 
Brahmana; bezause, being a Bharata and thus a descendant of Vidathin 
Bharadvaja, he would have been recognized as a Brahmana by his very 
birth. But in the casteless Vedic society in which he flourished his mere 
descent from ‘/idathin Bharadvaja was not sufficient to make him a 
Brahmana. In order to become a Brahmana he had to renounce his king- 
dom and lead a spiritual hfs. His authorship of the third mandala of the 
Rgveda and his position as fixed by comparison of dynastic lists in the 
Puranas corroborate his belonging to the Vedic age. The lists of the Rajar- 
shis show that all of them pertained to the period before the Bharata 
war, when tke caste system was not established and different classes had 
not yet become absolutely hereditary. 

Finally we come to the detailed characteristics of the Rajarshis from 
the accounts of individual Rajarshis left in different works. As already 
stated, the epics, the Purdnas, lexicons and other literary works enu- 
merate the names of many Rajarshis, who appear mostly to have come 
_ from the Manavas and Ailas or the solar and lunar dynasties. It may be 
noted in this cornection that some who are mentioned as Rajarshis in one 
account are not referred to as such in other accounts. Further, with 
regard to several persons enumerated as Rajarshis we get very little in- 
formation, in some cases nothing beyond their names. It is proposed to 
deal here with tea representative Rajarshis, referring to biographical par- 
ticulars about them, their administration, outlook on life, etc. 

Priyavrata, soa of Manu Svavambhuva and brother of Uttanapada, is 
said to be the first of the Kshatriyas. Three of his sons, Uttama, Tamasa 
and Raivata, whọ renounced the world in childhood in order to perform 
penance, became respectively the third, fourth and fifth Manus. Priya- 
vrata was a discinle of Narada and at first preferred a religious life to one 
of politics, but was later prevaied on to take upon himself the work of 
administration since anything done without attachment was equally ac- 
ceptable to the Deity. He is reputed to have been a good ruler and may 
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be said to have been a philosopher-king. 

Another ph:losopher-king among the Rajarshis was the celebrated 
Janaka of Videha to whom Ydajfiavalkya is said to have delivered a 
profound discourse on all sorts of philosophical topics, and who held 
philosophical Ciscussions with Vajasaneya and Svetaketu Aruneya. Perhaps 
it was this Janaka about whom it is said that on his way to heaven he 
found many sinners suffering in Yamaloka. The wind passing after touching 
the virtuous Janaka brought solace to the sufferers, who pressed Janaka 
to stay there. Yama showed him the circles of hell and told him to go to the 
heavens, whic he refused, and gave his whole merit for the emancipation 
of the sinners. 

It appears that Janaka was the title borne by the rulers of Videha, and 
a great deal o7 confusion has been introduced by speaking of Janaka asa 
single king. Taus, another Janaka received philosophical instruction from 
Pafichsikha, who condemned materialism and upheld superior spiritual 
pursuits. This Janake or a namesake had imbibed the philosophical truths 
to such an extent that he is said to have remarked that he lost nothing 
even when Mithila was burning (Mtthtldydm pradipidyam na me dahyah 
kichana). Still another Janaka was the celebrated father of Sita. 

Alarka, wko was the great-grandson of Divodasa of Kasi and son of 
Vatsa (also known as Pratardana or Rtadhvaja), was truthful and 
respected the Brahmanas. He is said to have offered his own eyes to a 
blind Brahmzéna on his asking for them. He killed the demon Kshemaka 
and re-established Varanasi. After conquering the whole eartn he conquered 
his own self. His mother Mad4lasa instructed him in Rajadharma (Kingly 
Life) and all kinds of secular and spiritual truths. Dattatreya initiated him 
into the patt. of renunciation. After a long and prosperous reign, Alarka 
gave his kingdom to his brother Subähu. 

Pythu Vainya, said to have been churned out of the body of his father, 
the tyrant V2na, was the first consecrated king. He was a righteous ruler 
and a liberal donor. He levelled the whole earth, and encouraged cultiva- 
tion, cattle-Ereeding, commerce and the building of cities and villages. The 
oath which ke had to swear would compare favourably with the oath any 
constitutional monarch of England has to take. 

Puriiravas the originator of the lunar race, is well known on account of 
the Puriravas-Urvaé4j episode. He was a great sacrificer and a friend of the 
devas, whom he helped in their encounter with the asuras. Indra himself is 
said to have rewarded Purtiravas with half his kingdom. He was the hero 
of the Aryan expansion in India, having extended his sway into the 
Gangetic Doab, Malwa and eastern Rajputana. 
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Yayati, a csakravartin (Universal Ruler), samrat (Emperor) and a great 
conqueror, wes the grandson of Ayu, being born of the latter’s eldest son 
Nahusha. His dominions extended over vast territories. He married 
Devayani, daughter of Sukra, and Sarmistha, daughter of the asura king 
Vrsaparvan, end had five sons among whom he divided his kingdom. 
Yayati is famous for the well-known couplet which states that desires are 
not satisfied by enjoyment. which on the contrary increases them; they 
are satisfied by cessation from enjoyment. 

Gaya of the lunar dynzsty was a great sacrificer, celebrated for his 
religious dispcsition. He is said to have performed sacrifices continuously 
for a hundred years. Saraswati manifested herself at Gaya’s sacrifice at his 
request anc came to be known as Visala. 

A great morarch, samratand chakravartin, Arjuna, son of Krtavirya, also 
of the lunar dynasty, was foremost in penance, charities, learning and 
virtues. He suddued the K=erkotaka Nagas, brought Ravana a captive to 
Mahishmat~ aad led victorious campaigns as far as the Himalayas. He is 
said to have captured the whole earth and performed a number of sacrifices. 
He is always tke subject of high encomium in epic works, and his mere name 
is reputed to easure the recovery of lost property. It is only in his relations 
with Apave Vasistha and Jamadagni that Arjuna appears in an un- 
favourable grt. He carried the banner of Aryan conquests far and wide. 

Another 3amrai, chakravarttn and great conqueror was Mandhatr, son 
of Yuvanasva, of the solar dynasty. He was a great sacrificer who is said 
to have performed a hundr=d ASvamedhas and Rajasuyas. Songs praising 
bis gifts ani charities have been handed down from very ancient times. 
The extent of his dominions is indicated by stating that the sun never 
set on them He was magnanimous and a giver of cows. 

Also from the solar dynasty came Daégaratha, father of the celebrated 
Rama. He is praised asa RzZjarshi in the Rémdyana, and we get a detailed 
description >f zhe condition of the people of his realm during his reign. 
It reminds >ne of the remarks of Asvapati Kekaya who said that there 
were no thieves in his kingdom, no misers, none who were indigent or 
adulterous. Pecple were hazpy, contented, virtuous; and that should be 
the ideal the Rajarshis should place before them. 

The detafls about the Rajarshis show that they were not only able 
administratcrs, great conquerors and ideal kings, but were also great 
sacrificers ard tose high evez as saintly persons. . 

A. D. PUSALKER 


FACING BIG FACTS 


[ Mr. Henrv Usborne, M.P., has rendered excellent service to the cause 
of World Government as the Honorary Secretary of the Parliamentary 
Group for World Government. In this article he provides data for thought 
and his conclusions are worthy of earnest consideration by all sincere 
men.— ED. 


Mosr people are familiar with schoolboy puzzles which are designed to 
tease the intelligence. The answers become ridiculously obvious once one 
can get the data into clear focus in one’s mind’s eye. The problem is, of 
course, just that—-to sort out the important information and visualize 
it clearly. International politics today is, perhaps, just such a puzzle: if 
we can only get the relevant facts into clear focus, what ought to be done 
becomes a lot more obvicus. 

Let me ilcstrate what I mean by setting a typical puzzle. Once you 
understand the information contained in the question you’ll see that the 
answer is quite absurdly simple. This is the problem: “Mary is now 24. She 
is twice as old as Ann was when Mary was as old as Ann is now. How old 
is Ann?” 

At first (unless vou already know the answer) you are, I presume, 
utterly confused. Then slowly and laboriously you will manage to extract 
the relevant data from what you have been told. You do it like this:1 

Mary is 24. She is twice as old as Ann was (therefore Ann was r2) when 
Mary was as old as Ann is now. Therefore Mary is older than Ann. 
Moreover, when Mary was, let’s say, in her teens, Ann was twelve. Now 
Mary ts 24 and Ann ts in her teens. You visualize the picture as of now. 
You see in vour mind’s eye an attractive young woman of 24 standing 
beside a smaller, younger person whose age you know is somewhere 
between 12 and 24. Then, having blinked your eyes, you imagine a second 
picture; a picture taken a number of years earlier when Ann was a girl of 
1z. Standing beside her is Mary who is taller and older. You know that 
Mary in this picture is exactly the age that Ann is in the “now” picture. 

Immediately you have focused these two mental images you realize at 
once that in the same span of time Ann grew from 12 to the unknown age 
while Mary grew from the unknown age to 24. Therefore Ann’s age must 
be half-way between 12 and 24, t.e., 18. Or, if you prefer to use elementary 
algebra, call the passage of time x. Then 12-+x=24—x or 2x = 36. 
It is all so very simple——once you get the data clear in your mind’s eye. 


1 Before you read the next paragraph I suggest you stop and try to solve the puzzle for 
yourself. 


2 
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Now let us apply the same, so-called scientific treatment to the 
international scene today. 

What have we been told: what do we know? 

I suggest there are ten salient facts or pieces of data which we can 
tabulate; and [ doubt if any of them can be seriously challenged. Let us 
list them and see if the answers we are seeking do not then become plainly 
discernible. Now here is the data. 

I) It is an əvident absurdity for the struggling, contriving, endlessly 
hopeful family of man arbitrarily to divide itself into some eighty 
independent, armed and sov=2reign states, each state madly suspicious of the 
others, each hopelessly seeking to build its own security on the strength 
of its own armed forces, which armed forces are the very things that 
generate the fears which creste the suspicions. This lunatic, lawless, tribal 
jungle-world must be replaced by a system of world government, or else, in 
this atomic era, there will be an end of both the jungle and its inhabitants. 

2) If law over the nations is to exist so that it is enforceable——and it is 
useless if it isn’: —-then the nations subject to the law must be disarmed, 
and the law-masing and law-enforcing authority must be all-powerful in 
relation to the rations whose citizens it is to govern. 

3) At present, neither Russia nor America dare disarm sufficiently to 
allow world government to bs enforced upon them. Moreover, so long as 
either of these two giant power-complexes remains armed and sovereign, 
the other giant is obliged to follow that example. Therefore, if we, the 
world’s people, have to wait for Russia and America before the process of 
creating world lew and national disarmament is started, we may wait in- 
definitely —fcr Armageddon! There is no valid reason why the other 
nations shouldn’t start the process without waiting for the two giants. 

4) When the U.S.A. has sufficient massive deterrents (A~ and H-bombs 
and the means oi delivering them ) to destroy the entire globe in the event 
of Russia seeking to dominaz2 it, British ownership of nuclear weapons 
adds a little more to what is already quite sufficient. 

_5) In any evert it would be madness if other nations started following 
the British lead ia this respecz. 

6) Since other nations have a habit of following a British lead, if Britain 
goes on being a member of the Nuclear Powers Club it will be Britain’s 
fault if France or Germany, Japan or Egypt, decides to join the Club too. 
What is right (or wrong) for Eritain is right (or wrong) for Germany (and 
any other comparable nations: in the long run. 

7) In present c-rcumstances, a line must be drawn somewhere; it would 
be terrible if every nation were armed with hydrogen bombs. It makes 
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some sense to draw the line dividing the two giant power-complexes from 
the rest of the nations; but it makes no sense at all to include Britain in 
that nuclear category; nor, for the reason that Britain’s example will in- 
evitably be followed can one draw a line there. Include Britain, and no 
firm line can be drawn anywhere. 

8) Therefore, Britain, like all the rest of the minor nations, ought not 
to be allowed nuclear weapons. 

9) But if a group of nations “are not to be allowed nuclear weapons” 
some supra-national enforcement agency will have to be set up with power 
and authority to enforce the required prohibition. This could be done by 
a system of supra-national federal government, representative of the con- 
senting nations; or it could be done by the two Giants jointly imposing 
the prohibition on all the lesser fry. Perhaps a compromise between these two 
positions might be the best of all. We might create a Federal Government 
to keep the constituent, federating nations disarmed, while the two Giants 
could use their influence jointly to see that the Federation itself obeys its 
own self-denying ordinance and keeps its own federal armies only con- 
ventionally armed. If this compromise could be agreed upon the two 
Giants might welcome the emergence of a non-nuclear Federal Union of 
the middle world. It could solve a lot of otherwise insoluble problems. If 
it did so, it would enable the Giants greatly to lessen the burden of their 
own military expenditures; they might even agree to disarm somewhat. 

10) Economic investment in underdeveloped countries is urgently 
needed. But Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal and, now, Indonesia’s 
treatment of the Dutch make it certain that investment on any sufficient 
scale will not take place while the receiving nations are sovereign states 
free to treat international conventions with contempt. During the Suez 
war some Americans felt this way about investment in Britain! Unless we 
can create a vast, almost world-wide, governed area (prcbably a 
federation of nations) which both “have” and ‘“‘have-not’’ states will 
voluntarily join, oackward nations will either have to build their 
economies on their own resources, which obviously most of them cannot 
do, or else they will have to get used to their shortages; outside a governed 
area there is no means of ameliorating their relative poverty. 

These, then, are the data, and these “‘the big facts” which seem to me to 
be relevant. Get them into proper focus in your mind’s eye, and have the 
courage to admit their validity; whereupon, surely, the conclusions become 
obvious, do they not? 

Tke werld we should be trying to create must look like this: The 
Security Council of the U.N. should be composed of five Members: two of 
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them will Le the two nuclear Giants, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., wholly 
concerned wita deterring each other and seeing that the other does not 
dominate tae zlobe; the third member of the Security Council will be the 
Federation of Nations, composed of all the states in the “ middle” world that 
are immediate-y prepared to become disarmed self-governing provinces in 
a world-wide federal system; tke fourth and fifth members would be China 
and India, if <hese last two nations decided not to join the Federation. 
The Federation would, of course, be open to accession by any nation at 
any time ard must be designed ultimately to include the entire globe. 

Any nation not in the Federation or otherwise on the Security Council, 
could, like Switzerland or Sweden perhaps, be an ordinary sovereign 
member of the General Assembly of the U.N. But if so, it would be the 
duty of the Security Council collectively to see that such a nation’s armed 
rorces did not exceed a certain defined size or include nuclear weapons; 
and such naticns would have to permit a U.N. agency to inspect their 
forces. The U.N. would eviden-ly need a permanent, directly recruited, 
very lightly armed Police Force and Observer Corps for this purpose. 

Here, I suggest, in politica: terms, is Ann’s age. In fact, of course, 
politics is never conducted “‘scientifically’’; the more’s the pity. Probably 
today’s puzzle is too muddling for our overworked statesmen’. It only 
irritates such fclk to tell them Ann’s age is obviously 18, even though the 
fact +s obvious. It is therefore my guess that the ordinary people will have 
to take a hand in this. It depencs, very largely I think, on whether Britain 
will have the sense to contract out of the Nuclear Power Club and propose 
the creation of a world-wide federal system. Simply to disarm unilaterally 
would not b2 enough. Such an excellent pacifist attitude is pointless for a 
nation like ours to adopt unless its good resolution is permanently enforced 
upon it; and this requires a system of supra-national government to make 
and to enforce the disarmament. 

There is, cf course, a great deal more about Ann and Mary than the 
bare fact that the former’s age fs 18. But once we are clear about what 
has to be done zhe details will take care of themselves. What is required 
is to replace the present jungle anarchy by the institutions of enforceable 
werld law: this means turning sovereign nation-states into self-governing 
provinces withir a World State. The time to begin this process is now. 
The way to Legin it is to persuade those nations ready and able to do so 
to join togetter to create a supra-nationally governed community. Let the 
rest join later. 

HENRY USBORNE 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


1859 — 1907 
(Last year the English literary world commemorated the 5oth death 
anniversary of Francis Thompson. This “In Memoriam” article was 
prepared for the occasion by Mr. Derek Stanford but reached us late. 
Next year will be the centenary of the poet’s birth. — ED.] 


Iw tHE dawn-light of a November day, 1907, Francis Thompson died. The 
condition of bis fatal illness and his end, like his wayward existence, was 
a paradox. Sick with an insidious consumption of the lungs, his life had 
been prolongeid—the doctor stated —by his addiction to laudanum. Other 
men’s poison had been his preserver. It was said that he had been its 
slave, off and on, since the age of twenty-six. 

But this isa crude, merely physical anomaly when compared with many 
of Thompson’s traits. How, for example, we may ask, could the God-trans- 
ported poet of “The Hound of Heaven” stoop to discuss, as he often 
would, the merits of London’s penny-bun shops: those which supplied the 
most currants in their dough? Or how could this enthusiast for Shake- 
speare interrupt a reading of Othello, in the midst of Desdemona’s death, 
with the quevering, bathetic, humourless words: “Here’s a go, Mrs. 
Meynell, I have lost my Atheneum cheque.” Ask Francis Thompson to 
dinner, and he would arrive some two or three hours late or mistake the 
day or not turn up. Invite him to spend the night, and perhaps he would 
burn your bed-clothes with his pipe or hang up his coat with it smouldering 
in the pocket And when his delayed arrival took place or some more con- 
sequent mishap had been avoided, you would have to listen to his tedious 
excuses, rambling, detailed, yet curiously disjointed. 

Opium largely annuls one’s sense of time; and if the poet talked of his 
habit of viewing “‘all mundane happenings with the Fall for one terminus 
and the Millennium for the other,” this was quite as much due to the 
physical effects of the drug as to his theological vision. His whole life was 
pitted with pockets of omission, of absent-mindedness, of stark procrasti- 
nation. ‘“‘Wordy, full of weak lamentations, deplorably feminine and 
strengthless”’ (as he wrote of Coleridge), Thompson yet possessed within 
himself “that frail might of sensibility ” which quickened and tormented 
Shelley and Keats. To house in one’s being such rare perceptive powers is 
not to tread a path of comfort or calm. It is to lie fearfully open to things, 
to be stung Ly irritations (as well as by enjoyments) which others accept 
or lightly brush off, On the positive side, when the verbal gift is there, it 
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is to be thet may-fly creature— a poet 

In Thonzpsen’s case, the ‘experiencing nature” was deepened by out- 
ward circumstance. The nezve of suffering, above all others, was exposed 
to and played on by events. Of Thomrson’s terrible submerged existence, 
before the WMevnells rescuec him from fhe dark sewer-waters of Mayhew’s 
London, no factual chronicl2 can here b= given. But account must be taken 
of the tone of this experience, the memories it imparted, the p2rspective it 
conveyed. 

It was or. Tiompson’s arrival from the north, after his aborzive medical 
studies, thet the tides of zoverty took a free turn with him. There are 
many intimations, though few clear ccnfessions, of this murky period in 
his writing. “In Darkest #ngland’”’ (an essay on the Franciscan Third 
Order and the Salvation Army) gives us a glimpse of this sub-exis- 
tence :— 

...this life which is not a iife ; to which food is as the fuel of hunger; 

sleep, our common sleep. precious, costly, and fallible, as water in a 

wilderness; in which men rob and women vend themselves — for 

fourpence. 

These first impressions remained, ard twenty years later (just eight 
before his death), when he had work which paid and a room of his 
own, as wel. as a standing welcome at the Meynells, the vista seemed to 
him the same es that which had confroated him in utter dereliction. On 
July rgth, 1900, he wrote tz Wilfrid Meynell, offering his explanation for 
not having made a recent visit, “I have been full of worry, depression, 
and unconqzerable forebodimgs,”’ he writes, and then goes on to describe 
the sights and sounds which worked their havoc on his imagination :— 

The very streets weigh upon me w.th their gangrenous multitudes ; 
blackening ever into lower mortificaticns of humanity!...Notaing but 
the vocakulary of the hospital, images of corruption and fleshy zuin, can 
express tne objects offere= to eye and ear in these loathsome streets. 

The air is fulsome with ils surcharge of tainted humanity. W> lament 

the smoke of London: - it were nothing without the fumes of conzregated 
evil, the Lardened effluenc2 from millions of festering souls. 


But it is not Thompson’s encounter with indigence, depravity, squalor 
and crime which is of prim2 importance in itself. He was not a realist 
author, nouristed esthetice_ly like Zola on the spectacle of humanity 
degraded. It was rather the spirit in which he met these things, the 
attitude to Efe he adopted in face of them, which endorses ther meaning 
for us. Briefy, this attitude was one of compassion, an instinctive reaction 
on Thompsoa’s part, strengthened and developed by Christian teaching on 
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charity. The t-mper of this compassion was frequently gentle, as when he 
writes that “Without sadness where were brotherliness? For in joy is no 
brotherliness, but only a boon-companionship.”’ But, occasionally, this 
sympathy wita misfortune would take on a mordant tone :— 

If Christ stood amidst your London slums, He could not say: “ Except 

ye become ıs one of ¢hese little children.” For better your children were 

cast from “he bridges of London than they should become as one of 

these little anes. 

Just as compassion was a law of Thompson’s being—a longing to 
transcend tha- vaunted independence which Martin Tupper preached as 
the supreme “ictorian virtue (‘‘The script of self-help has been the script 
of selfishness, ’ wrote Thompson )—so, in literary criticism, sympathy was 
for him the kzy. This led him to practise and defend the mode of criticism 
known as appreciation as opposed to that method which Coventry Patmore 
followed and which may be called the absolutist method, t.e., the assess- 
ment of an arthor according to set standards. 

It is this sensitive, volatile power of temporary identification with others 
and their diffrent ways cf expression, which made of Thompson so rich a 
critic. Wherever one cuts into him, one finds an affirmative response and 
not that negetory closed-mindedness which the law-laying critic so often 
reveals. Thorapson belonged to that species of critics whose emblem should 
be not the scales but the weather-vane. He veered sympathetically with 
every excellence, wkether of large or small dimensions. This is not to say 
that Thompson’s criticism carried no hint of preference or values. His 
sensibility wzs too finely graded to see in all things a single common merit. 
He distinguished, of course, but not by denial. His “lesser” or his 
“greater” was conveyed by suggestion. Take, for example, the writings of 
Macaulay—vork of a temperament alien to Thompson. He does not place 
Macaulay in the higher register of letters; yet, even here, his qualifications 
act as a stimulus upon the reader. A man, he tells us, “made for great 
success rather than great achievements,” whose genius lay “essentially in 
making strilangly obvious the obviously striking.” This is just; it hits off 
the subject, yet curiously creates a palate for Macaulay once his measure 
has been taken. 


Incongruausly enough, Thompson’s highest achievement as a critic was 
not made public till after his death. This was his early essay on Shelley, 
rejected, whan first sent, by the Dublin Review, which then made amends 
by printing it in 1908. It is the longest of his critical pieces; and was 
referred to, when it appeared (1909), by Sir George Wyndham as the most 
important contribution to pure Letters written in English during the last 
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twenty years. From this essay I should like to quote part of two final 
paragraphs. Taey give us the best insight into Thompson’s image of the 
poet, and, at the same tine, pronounce the most feeling tribute ever 
directed to the memory of Shelley. Those whose enjoyment of Shelley has 
been troub.ed by Matthew Arnold’s words concerning an “ineffectual 
angel” should revert to this passage and take fresh heart from it. Orations 
such as these ere not compzsed in vain :— 


Why indesd...should iz be that the poets who have written for us the 
poetry richest in skiey grain, most free from admixture with the duller 
things of earth —-the Shelleys, the Coleridges, the Keats’— are the very 
poets whose lives are amorg the saddest records in literature? Is it that 
(by some subtle mystery of analogy) sorrow, passion, and fantasy are 
indissolubly >onnected, like water, fire, and cloud....Such a poet, it may 
be, mists with sighs the window of his ife until the tears run down it; 
then some ai? of searching poetry, like an air of searching frost, turns it 
to a crystal wonder....Less tragic in .ts merely temporal aspect than 
the life o7 Keats or Coleridge, the life of Shelley in its moral aspect is, 
perhaps, more tragical than that of eitaer; his dying seems a myth, a 
figure of Lis hving ; the material shipwreck a figure of the immaterial. 

Enchanted. child born into a workd unchildlike; spoiled darling 
of Nature, playmate of ker elemental daughters; ‘“‘pard-like spirit, 
beautiful and swift,” laired among the burning fastnesses of his own 
fervid mird; bold foot alorg the verges of precipitous dream ; light leaper 
from crag to crag of inaczessible fancies; towering Genius, whose soul 
rose like a ladder between heaven and earth with the angels of song 
ascending anł descending it:— he is strunken into the little vessel of 
death, anc sealed with the unshatterabE seal of doom, and cast down 
deep into the rolling tides of Time. Migaty meat for little guests, when 
the heart of Shelley was laid in the cerretery of Caius Cestius! Beauty, 
music, sweetress, tears — the mouth of the worm has fed of them all. 
Into that sacred bridal-bed of death wiere he holds his nuptials with 
eternity lez net our rash speculations follow him.... 


Thompson is not to be ircluded among the chartered accountants of 
criticism. He is setter thought of as a celligrapher or scribe, penning in 
long hand an elegant “fair copy.” His merits as a prose-writer and critic 
have yet to te fally recognized. Thompson’s gifts and achievements as a 
poet have been, by now, universally appleuded. But since reaction follows 
recognition, the fashion for his verse has patently declined. This does not 
mean that his poetry has ceased to give pleasure to thousands of readers, 
but that the arbiters of our cay do not accord it their written approval. 
Nor is this w-thholding of their seal an en<irely blindfold affair. Thompson, 
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as a writer of verse, has faults, and at the moment they are catching the 
eye rather than his known and ample virtues. The ill-sorted profusion of 
his diction, ard the prolixity of his syntax, have both repeatedly 
come under fre. His love of latinities and mneologisms has been 
justly rebuked: “unresurgent,” “‘splendent,” “‘sciental,” “vidual” —all 
from one poem—are typical examples of infelicitous speech. The present 
austere predilections are not for the Miltonic, the conscious grand style ; 
and Thompson’s peacock vocabulary is too gorgeously indiscriminate for 
many. Only ore modern poet is thought to have been deeply influenced 
by him —the elteloquent Welsh rhetorician, Dylan Thomas, who has also 
been censured by the purists for his wry grammar and verbal adulteration. 

In the climete of the affections there are moist and dry periods. Our 
present age is predominantly a dry one and anything brimful of sentiment 
in art is apt tc find small favour among us. But this is just a part of the 
relativity of taste and judgment which Thompson himself noted; and in 
my copy of his collected works there is an ink-script gloss by Alice Meynell 
in praise of the poem “Ex Ore Infaniium.” She quotes, too, a Christmas 
sermon by the Anglican Dean of Westminster in which he speaks of the 
poem as “a pathetic emblem of the prayers of the wise and prudent.” In 
her hand, alsc, I have found copied out a passage from Max Eastman’s 
“Enjoyment of Poetry” (1913), where he discovers in the poem “To a 
Snowflake” “a kinship between the sensitive nature of its words and of 
the thing they speak of.” When Thompson’s masterpiece “The Hound of 
Heaven” first appeared, it was mentioned by one critic as constituting 
“the return oi the roth century to Thomas a Kempis,” Here are testimonies 
of a kind to Ealance our present depreciation. 

A judgment midway between these two is that of the poet Herbert 
Palmer, who, in 1938, looked upon Thompson as “‘a sort of metaphysical 
Keats runnirg rampant in the granary of William Blake.” This is a 
suggestive pointer, but it omits an important influence: the work of the 
Catholic poet Richard Crashaw. It is in Thompson’s odes that this is most 
apparent; amd in his essay on him, Thompson speaks of Crashaw as the 
first of the Eaglish poets to free the ode from “the continual curb of its 
structure,” finding for it “a metre and diction plastic to its own shaping 
spirit.” Such. in Thompson’s longer pieces, was always his own aim: the 
discovery of a metre and diction identical with the poem’s “shaping 
spirit.” Sometimes he succeeded, sometimes he failed; but posterity can 
never, for long, ignore him. 

DEREK STANFORD 


ABOUT TAMIL LIFE AND LETTERS 


[ IN our last number the first instalment of this interesting article by 
Shri Ke Naa Subramaniam was published. The concluding part of the 
essay is given below.— ED.] 


If 


For more than six centv-ies (from tie thirteenth or the fourteenth till 
nearly the end of the ninezeenth) Tamil genius was dormant, and there 
was no major figure or movement comparable to those gone before. The 
three ancient kingdoms were breaking up into smaller principalities — 
independent end semi-independent — under their own petty rulers, or 
their elements were being aksorbed into new and vital waves from the 
middle and ncrth of India Unsettled, the Tamils forgot even their past 
glories, and the former vitality of their fe and letters was being stifled by 
attitudes that were academic and, in tha long run, sterile. Cleverness and 
artifice in form were replacing the older, more enduring poetic values. The 
point was reacaed where kings and their favourites demanded poems, and 
lo! overnignt there were the poems, and poets, by the dozen. The 
meretricious and the false end the artifizial were applauded, and all that 
was good was condemned as unfashionable and not pleasing. As a class the 
poets were = menace, going about from place to place, singing this man’s 
praise or that man’s downfall for favouz and money. Poetry had left the 
common soil ard the common man, and -n turn the common man despised 
the poets. | 

During thase years the poets built round themselves a host of ridiculous 
legends suck as the one in which Saraswathy, the Goddess of Learning, 
was said to vist each one in turn under cover of night. Yet even in this 
dull and barren period there are a few names that stand out: Kalamegam, 
who despite hundreds of mediocre poems_ reached heights with a handful ; 
Pattinathar (not to be confused wita his namesake in the Shaiya 
devotional antkology), who distilled out of pornography a refreshingly 
ascetic philosopay; the Avvziyar of this age (every age of Tamil history 
has had its Avvaiyar — literally, old woman—who wrote poems that were 
clear, telling anc cynical) ; the Saint Thayumanavar, who mingled Sanskrit 
with his Tamil to effect sonorous seqiences; Arunagirinathar, whose 
experiments in verse forms suggest some of the experiments of modern 
versifiers in France and England; and lasz-ly, not the least of them, Jothi 
Ramalingam, who, in the middle of the nineteenth century, purified Tamil 
hearts and Tamil poetry of much that was alien. 
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These centuries saw other important developments in Tamil poetry: a 
non-academic, popular literature ; the heroic poems or dramas celebrating 
the victories cf local heroes and chieftains; the poems of all-knowledge 
and the temple plays—all rose in this period. The popular poems, only a 
few of which heve survived, were largely anonymous. Dating between the 
fifteenth and ne eighteenth centuries, they celebrate in a readable, racy 
ballad form events ir the lives of the Mahabharata heroes and heroines, 
and many of zhe themes are exquisitely handled. So too the minor epics 
recall the victories cf local figures in dramatic verse narratives, as, for 
example, the Fancharam Kurich story, written in powerful spoken-dialect 
verse, which -ells of the early days of the British East India Company 
and how a local chieftain resisted the foreigners. For many years the 
British in power banned the poem, but it has survived in the memory of 
the people—a minor Homeric epic. There is practically no historical 
evidence to indicate when plays were first danced and enacted in the 
temples. Certemly the most beautiful of all the temple plays in Tamil, the 
Kutralakkuraeenchs (the Gypsy Girl of Kutralam) is not older than the 
seventeenth cantury. In any case, to stock characters and everyday 
situations the doet had managed to bring a beauty and a timelessness that 
are artistic. Tne modern age in Tamil letters can be said to have begun 
with the opere of Nandan by Gopala Krishna Bharathiar, composed about 
the middle of zhe nineteenth century. 

While it carnot be denied that Tamil prose was known to the ancients, 
independent works in prose are of recent origin. The first independent 
prose of any great merit was written by a foreign priest, Constantius 
Beschi, who, cver the Tamil name Virama Muni, wrote a series of satirical 
tales called Faramartha Guru Kathat (Stories of the Guru who was a 
Simpleton). Eopularly written in simple spoken Tamil, the stories have 
been told anc retold in Tamilnad for two centuries now. But the next 
longish impcrtant piece of prose was nearly a hundred years in coming. 
This time the author was a regular pandit, trained in the academic way, 
and he retold the stories of the Sanskrit Panchatanira in graded Tamil 
prose. Arumxga Navalar retold in long-winded Tamil prose most of the 
familiar Shaiva stories and legends. The first novel in Tamil was written 
as early as the seventies of the last century; Vedanayakam Pillai’s 
Prathapa Mtdaliyar, named after the protagonist, is a tale like the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes in racy spoken Tamil; it is an autobiographical 
narrative witten with moral fervour and a certain whimsical fancy. 
Somewhat leter came Ibrahimshah’s Tales of Vikramaditya, also a retelling 
from the Sarskrit, but done in a delightful personal manner in sonorous 
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prose. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century B. R. Rajam Iyer’s 
Kamalambal and A. Madhaviah’s Padmavathy had appeared, both novels 
taking their titles from thsir heroines. With these two, the Tamil novel 
set a definite course, thovgh it did not make much headway in this 
direction far nearly fifty years. I, as a Tamil novelist writing today, think 
of Kamalarsba- as a present-day novelist in Europe thinks of Flaubert’s 
Madame Bcvary or Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. Immediately after these 
two writers of serious fiction in Tamil ( Rajam Iyer, spiritual; Madhaviah, 
social) the novel set itself the task of entertainment, and for fifty years 
entertainment was the keynote of most Tamil fiction. 

The nationel awakening in India, a renewed interest in the Tamil 
past—for mea-ly a century now, forgotten—and in ancient Tamil 
literature, and ever-deepening concern with the experiments, political, 
economic, scientific, social znd literary, that were going on in the West, 
all created cross-currents in Tamil life and letters that have not yet been 
completely cha-ted or understood by the Tamils themselves. 

Towering over the turn c= the century rose Subramania Bharathi, who 
during his lifetime was known chiefly as a nationalist, but who was a poet 
and a prose writer of the greatest magnitude. Short-lived, he spent the 
major part bf his life dodging the British police, but the inspiration he 
breathed inio ~amil life and letters lived on. Subramania Bharathi is the 
true father of zhe present-day Tamil renaissance. After six centuries of 
slumber, the Tamil genius woke again with the coming of Subramania 
Bharathi. It is difficult for modern Tamils to present an unexaggerated 
view of his literary achievement; it is dificult to speak of him at all 
except in hy Der ole. 

Subraman:a Bharathi diec in 1921. The two subsequent decades were a 
period of political awakening and action. Nationalism and escapist enter- 
tainment were the keynote af all that was written during this time. Chief 
among the eatectainers of tke age should be mentioned Vaduvoor Durai- 
swamy Iyengar and Kalki. Vaduvoor Duraiswamy Iyengar during the 
early parts >f this period,-and Kalki till the fifties of the twentieth 
century, were dcminant influences and they shaped the writing of Tamilnad 
to a great ex enc. 

But in the middle thirties 2 group of serious writers tried consciously to 
develop Tam] lətters along the lines envisaged for them by Rajam Iyer 
and Madhaviah in the eighteer-nineties and by Subramania Bharathi in 
the early decade of the twectieth century. Among these serious writers 
should be meationed the late Ku. Paa. Rajagopalan, whose output in the 
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short story is remarkable; the late C. Virdhachalam (“Pudumaippittan ” 
— literally, “mad after the new”), an unruly genius who wrote some of the 
most outstanding short stories in Tamil and tried to find a modern rhythm 
{or Tamil poetry; Mowni, who gave up writing after producing some 
fifteen or sixteen short stories of great promise; C. Chidambarasubra- 
manian; and a host of others still happily with us and writing. Independent - 
of this group, “S.V.V.?” began to write his artless stories and novels of 
ereat human interest, Tha. Naa. Kumaraswamy his tales of romantic 
melancholy and Thi. Ja. Ranganathan his stories of quiet human involve- 
ments. Later writers of the short story who could be mentioned here are 
Thi. Janakiraman, L. S. Ramamritham and Ku. Alagiriswamy. 

Beginning with the publication of Shanker Ram’s Mannasaz (Love of 
Dust ) in the late nineteen-thirties there has been a spate of novels, mostly 
entertaining and following the paths shown by Vaduvoor Duraiswamy 
Iyengar and Kalki. Among their writers should be mentioned Lakshmi, 
Mayavi, Akhilan and Arvi. The domestic novel, dealing with the problem 
of the man in his domestic setting, is ably handled by a host of women 
writers, among whom Anuthama and Gowri Ammal stand out. Among the 
men writers addicted to this theme should be mentioned P. M. Kannan. 
Mu. Varadarajanar and < host of his followers write novels of a particular 
type which combine a social consciousness with a timely purposiveness. 
The work of three novelists would defy classification, and to my mind they 
stand out as the best novelists of this period. The single novel of 
Chidambara Subramaniam, Idaya Natham, deals with the life of a 
musician in an episodic, idealistic manner. The slight novels of Shanmugh- 
sundaram, written round the villages of a particular area in Tamilnad, are 
characterized by high seriousness of purpose and a sincerity and 
truthfulness of execution that are only rarely met with anywhere in the 
history of the novel. My own novels are in the European tradition and 
handle themes and ideas of great import in a difficult manner— 
“difficult” for the entertainment-loving readers of Tamilnad. One other 
writer whose recent second novel, Mahamul (The Thorn of Passion), gives 
great promise of high seriousness as well as achievement is Thi. Janaki- 
raman. 

In literary criticism, in poetry, in the drama and in various other 
departments of letters, there is beginning to be done some writing thai is 
worth watching, but of actual achievement there is indeed very little in 
the modern period. 

The situation of the Tamil writer today is not very happy. He is 
weighted down by an overheavy past, a heritage which he can neither 
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throw off mor with any distinction sustain. Moreover, he finds himself 
working today in forms that are alien to him and to his language— 
Western forme to which the Tamil language has not yet completely 
adapted itself. And finally there is the circumstance that book production 
in Tamil lazs far behind the publication standards of periodicals and 
magazines, with the result that the serious writer must begin his career 
by writing for relatively non-permanent media—a practice which endows 
his work with much casualzess and a trend towards treating escape and 
entertainment as the chief objects of all art. 

There are almost no group activities in Tamil literature today. Each 
writer develops his own values and tries to give the best-—according to 
his own personal standard—that is in him. But, Tamil life today being 
what it is, two main trends are increasingly discernible in all the work 
currently turned out in the language: a faith in the family as the ultimate 
reality amorg crumbling human values and relationships and a nostalgic 
backward search into the sp--itual values of an earlier generation and era. 

The attempt at Indianizing Western forms, such as the short story, the 
novel, the drama, literary criticism, the essay and the like, to suit the 
increasing needs of the Tamil writers, is proceeding apace. Unlike earlier 
writings of the recent perioc, contemporary work tends to be completely 
genuine, and Indian, and Tamil. The reconciliation between the European 
and the Indian-Tamil heritages has taken the Tamil writer as many as 
five generations. and the process cannot yet be said to be complete. But 
the genuineress and the authenticity of the experiences narrated, the 
sincere groping after true expression and experiment in expression, the 
earnestness of zhe writers groping for truly Tamil values and forms, 
dominate in great measure Tamil writing today and lift it out of the 
ordinary. 

KA NAA SUBRAMANIAM 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF ANCIENT HINDU THOUGHT 
ON WALT WHITMAN AND T. S. ELIOT 


[THis essay is authoritative inasmuch as Professor E. L. Mayo is himself 
a teacher, critic and poet. He has been connected with Drake University, 
and has to his credit such important publications as The Diver (1947) 
and The Centre is Everywhere (1954). A new volume of poems, Summer 
Unbound, :s to be published soon by the University of Minnesota, where 
also he has been a lecturer. He was also an instructor in English lit- 
erature at other academic institutions. ED.] 


Unze Europe, America is the child of two intellectual movements 
which we th:nk of as essentially modern: the Reformation and the En- 
lightenment. Puritan and Deist alike were dominated by a positive and 
critical passion, alike eager to strip away the accumulations of tradition 
from the hiscoric origins of religion and government and from the face of 
nature. There were many advantages in such an intellectual temper for people 
confronted with the challenge of a vast and as yet unexplored continent. 
It ensured tae maximum of practical activity and a minimum of wool- 
gathering. But it also had the negative result of eliminating the atmosphere 
of myth anc saga irom which Mediterranean civilization first arose, and 
from which, at the end of the Dark Ages, Europe re-emerged a cultural 
organism. 

More than anything else, it seems to have been a sense of the deficiency 
in emotiona. richness and depth in American intellectual life which led 
Emerson and Thoreau to turn to the Orient in their quest for the spiritual 
enrichment of the American Leviathan. In February 1824 (he was then 
only twenty-one) Emerson entitled a long passage in his Journals “Asia: 
Origin” and wrote: — 

Humanity finds it curious and good to go back to the scenes of Auld 
Lang Syre, to the old mansion house of Asia....It brings the mind 
palpable relief to withdraw it from the noisy and overgrown world to 
these peazeful primeval solitudes.... 


Not primarily a linguist, Emerson never did learn Sanskrit ; consequently 
all Emerson’s reading of the Indian classics was confined to translations. 
From his fizst discovery of it, however, Indian thought exercised a pro- 
-ound influence over Emerson’s writing. In his poetry we discern it in 
“Brahma” (1856), ““Hamatreya” (1847) and “The Sphinx” (1841), and 
it becomes explicit in his essays “Plato,” “Fate,” “Immortality” and 
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“ Illusion.” Emerson seems to have found the Katha Jpanishad and the 
Bhagavad-Giia especially inspiring and drew upon them in part for his 
own doctrine cf “illusions” (Maya), “the over-soul” (Paramatman), and 
‘“compensatior ”?” (Karma). Even the doctrine of metem>Dsychosis seems to 
have held a<tractions for him, and, though he could not accept it literally, 
he employed iz on occasion as a philosophical allegory to illustrate the 
ascent of the spirit—and its too frequent descents. In ‘‘History,” for 
example, he writes :— 

The transmigration of souls is no fable. I would it were; but men and 
women are cnly half human, Every animal of the barn-yard, the field, 
and the forest, of the earth and of the waters that are tnder the earth, 
has contr-vec to get a footing and to leave the print of its features and 
form in same one or other of these upright, heaven-facing speakers. Ah! 
brother, szop the ebb of thy soul— ebbing downward into the forms into 
whose hatits thou hast now for many years slid. 


Among th2 Indian writings accessible to him, Emerson found only the 
Buddhist scriptures uncongenial. Why this was so, Em=rsonian scholars 
have never falle explained. I suspect, though, that he found it too close 
in spirit to the Puritan ethos against which he revoked in his early 
manhood. Emerson’s instinct as a thinker was always to synthesize and 
affirm; his optiraism was congenital and ingrained. But the Buddha was 
skeptical anc rational in temper, and, like the embattled New England 
Puritans (already “old-fashioned” and discredited in =merson’s young 
manhood), hs had taken a dim view indeed of life in this world. The first 
of the Buddta’s Four Noble Truths, “All life is sorrowful,” must have 
been particularly chilling to the Concord sage. 

Uninfluential among American scholars, Emerson’s iceas were widely 
difused among American poets and writers. Walt Whitman, the first 
American poet of world stature, was certainly deeply influenced by his 
work in general and his Indian studies in particular. Ir. 1856 Whitman 
visited Emerson and Thoreau at Concord. In the course cf a conversation 
Thoreau asked him whether he had studied the Orientals, and quotes 
Whitman as replying: “No, tell me about them.” But long before this 
conversation tock place, Whitman, a faithful reader of Emerson’s essays, 
had absorbed mach of their content of Indian philosophy. Even at this 
time, Thoreau remarks upor the pervading Orientalism of Whitman’s 
postry, and Emerson noted later that Whitman’s “I” in Leaves of Grass 
was much like the “communal I” of Krishna, a view later substantiated 
by Rabindranata Tagore, who on one of his visits to America declared 
that “no American has caught the Oriental spirit as well as Walt 
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Whitman.” 1 
Pervasive in Whitman’s poetry is the sense of the identity of each cre- 
ated thing and, paradoxically, side by side with it, asense of the interpene- 
tration of each with all. Deceived by the naturalness of Whitman’s diction 
and the inclusiveness of his imagery, critics have often failed to notice the 
contemplativ2 centre from which these things come. The source of most 
poetry is condict of one sort or another, particularly inner conflict. This is 
natural and nevitable, and as true of the plays of Sophocles as of the 
poetry of Dylan Thomas. For this conflict 1s the source of all drama and 
of the dramatic in poetry generally. But there is no conflict in Whitman 
and no drama except the drama of contemplation itself projecting itself 
with majestic disregard of traditional decorum into every living thing with 
matchless er pathy :— 
Tripp2rs and askers surround me; 
Peopls I meet, the effect upon me of my early life or the ward 
and city I live in, or the nation, 
The letest dates, discoveries, inventions, societies, authors 
ad and new, 
My d-nner, dress, associates, looks, compliments, dues, 
The real or fancied indifference of some man or woman I love.. 
Battlzs, the horrors of fratricidal war, the fever of doubtful 
rews, the fitful events ; 
These come to me days and nights and go from me again, 
But they are not the Me myself, 


Apar: from the pulling and hauling stands what I am; 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle, unitary ; 

Looks down, 1s erect, or bends an arm on an impalpable certain rest, 
Looking with side-curved head, curious what will come next, 

Both in and out of the game and watching and wondering at it. 


Backward I see in my own days where I sweated through fog 
with linguists and contenders, 
I have no mockings or arguments, I witness and wait. 


(“Song of Myself,” Section 4) 


Simply tc see, simply to rise out of the flux of things and witness and 
wait, is enoigh for Whitman, and the contrast between the seer and the 
seen (who gre yet the same) a sufficient source of dramatic contrast (if 
not conflict). 

+Cited by FREDERICK IvES CARPENTER, in Emerson and Assia (Harvard Fress, 1930). 


I am indebted to him for many of the facts in this essay.— E.L.M 
4 
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As a poet Whitman’s greatest strength seems to lie in the hardness, 
sharpness, not to say ruthlessness, of his images :— 


The suicide sprawls oz the bloody floor of the bedroom, 
I witness the corpse with its datbled hair, I note where 
the pzstol has fallen. 
(Iatd., Section 8) 
Or again, more palatably but just as precisely :— 
The big dcors of the cocntry barn stand open and reacy, 
The dried grass of the harvest-time Icads the slow-dravm wagon; 
The clear light’ plays on the brown gray and green intertinged, 
The arnfuis are pack’d to the sagging mow. 
( Izid., Section Q) 
There is nothing conventional or reminiscent of ‘‘licerature’’ in this 
imagery. All that is most distinctive in American poetry—its respect for 
fact, the thing, any thing touched and seen, which, as Kethleen Raine has 
recently pointed out, is its most sżriking characteristic—owes its 
character primarily to Whitman’s startling objectivity end concreteness. 
Nevertheless. tne total effect of a reading of Whitman is not one of 
harshness and realism, for the tone is contemplative. The “I” which 
observes ana scmetimes indeed identifies itself with these things is yet 
apart from them :— 
Both m and out of the game and watching and wondering at it. 
Because this ss so, even the harshest images take on in the context of 
the poems a sugzestive, symbolic quality. When Whitman affirms 
Dirine am ĮI inside and out, and 1 make holy whatever I touch 
or am touch’d irom, 
Th scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer, 
Th:s h2ad more than churches, b:bles, and all the creeds 
( Ibid., Section 24), 
his Indian reader is not so shocked as Ins American one, for he realizes 
that 
the inhabican- of the perishable body, the indestructible life-monad 
( purusa ), which according to the Sankhya doctrine was to be regarded as 
the core and life-seed of each living individual—accowding to the 
composite system of the Rhagavad Gita is but a particle of the one 
supreme Divins Being, with which its ess2nce is identical.? 
Other American writers have been tinged by Whitman’s cast of thought, 
many of them perhaps not recognizing the Indian origir of their ideas. 


2 Philosophies ef Indsa. By HEINRICH ZIMMER ( Mondian Books, New York. 1956}, p. 393 
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Among more recent ones might be mentioned Carl Sandburg, especially in 
“Grass,” and :n his long poem “The People, Yes” in which “the Common 
Man,” that shopworn political counter, takes on some of the qualities of 
divinity; and also Eugene O’Neill (as Mr. Carpenter has pointed out), 
especially in sich plays as Lazarus Laughed, Marco Millions, Strange Inter- 
lude and The Great God Brown. Critics who have painstakingly laid bare 
O’Neill’s Freudian borrowings would do well to follow the clue of such 
speeches as the following :-— 
We will to die! We will to change! Laughing we lived with our gift, 
now with laighter give we back that gift to become again the Essence of 
the Giver. . . . We are the Giver and the Gift. ( Lazarus Laughed ) 


God bless cear old Charlie ... who, passed beyond desire, has ail the 
luck at last! ( Strange Interlude) 


Dion: I’ll take the job. One must do something to pass away the time 
while ne is waiting — for one’s next incarnation. ( The Great God 
Brown ) 


A poet in Lis dramatic conceptions rather than in the mastery of ex- 
pression, O’Naill is yet a descendant of Whitman both as regards his ruth- 
less observation of experience and, along with it, a pervading transcenden- 
talism which has its ultimate roots in Indian philosophy. 

Among moze recent poets of stature, the link with India is still observ- 
able. Nothing on a scale of importance comparable to Whitman’s poetry 
occurred in £merican poetry, however, until the appearance of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s Waste Land (1922). With it entered an aspect of Indian thought 
which had never before been clearly reflected in American literature. 

As poetry, nothing could be more antipodal in mood and tone than Mr. 
Eliot’s poetr> is to Whitman’s. Moreover, Mr. Eliot has been outspoken 
in his criticism of Whitman. And this is surprising because, consciously or 
not, Eliot has frequently availed himself of Whitman’s images in his own 
poetry, as S. Musgrove in his recent study, T. S. Eliot and Walt Whitman,’ 
has made akundantly clear. Not Whitman’s imagery, nor his pioneering 
experiments with free verse (Eliot has also experimented with this medium), 
but his doctr-nes seem to be the chief cause of Eliot’s dislike, particularly 
those which Whitman imbibed from his master Emerson. The two most 
Important o: these are the idea of the innate goodness of human nature 
and the idea, optimistic and vaguely evolutionary, of infinite human 
progress. 


3 University əf New Zealand, Wellington. 1952. 
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The difference in tone betwzen Whitman and Eliot seems to correspond, 
at least partially, to the Cifference in tone perceptible between the 
Upanishads ani the early Guddhistic writings. I say “at least partially” 
because Eliot quotes more than once from the Bhagavad-Gita and also 
from the Brihadaranyaka Upcnishad, and Whitman, notably in “Song of 
Myself” and “ Passage to India,” makes a number of references to 
“Buddha,” but none of them very discerning as to the nature of the 
Buddha’s teaching. The Upez:shads, like the Bhagavad-Gita, are primarily 
joyous and affirmative in spirit, as befits a poetry which has broken away 
from the tyranry of the mate-ial world and found the autonomous realm 
of the spirit within. The Bhezavad-Gtta, particularly, is unifying in spirit, 
fusing together “the divine personalities of the earlier Vedic pantheon ” 
with “the mich more sophisticated philosophical and devotional formule 
of the non-aryan, aboriginal tradition.’4 Buddha, on the other hand, 
eschewing all mythology and metaphysics, seems to approach the problem 
of human suffer-ng like a spiritual surgeon; his tone is almost medical and 
clinical, and he strikes an ice-zold chill into the student who approaches 
him in a spir-t cf romantic enthusiasm. 

The reassuzing tone of Whitman’s poetry was by no means intended as 
a flattering unction for the aready complacent. It was meant, like Emer- 
son’s ‘‘Self-Relicnce,” to hearten the diffident and reassure the bewildered. 
In Leaves of Grass, when Whitman cries, 

You shall no longer take taings at second or third hand, nor look 
through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on the spectres in books, 
You shell rot look throusk my eyes either, nor take 
things from me, 
You shall Lsten to all sices and filter them from 
your self 
(“Song of Myself,” Section 2), 


he is urging upor. the obscure and submerged individual a sort of declara- 
tion of spiritual independence But Whitman wrote in a rapidly changing 
country, and Defore long his wcrds and thoughts came to be linked in the 
public mind with the “individualism ” of captains of industry like Henry 
Ford, and his gles about scientiic progress came to be confused with the 
kind of comp.acency about tze American “standard of living” which in 
many Americans seems to lead to a hopeless confusion of material with 
spiritual values. 

Explicitly in lis prose, implicitly in his poetry, Eliot’s view of human 


‘Hermnrica ZIMMER, op. cih, p. 330 
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nature has concerned itself less with human potentiality (like Whitman 
and the Bhagavad-Gita ) than with human actuality which he finds to be 
“mortal, tormented, confused, deluded forever,” in Santayana’s memo- 
rable phrase. His “impersonal theory of Poetry,” first announced in “ Tradi- 
tion and the Individual Talent” (1920), held that poetry “is not turning 
loose cf emotion but an escape from emotion; it is not the expression of 
personality, but an escape from personality.” How close this is to the 
Buddhist equation, desire = suffering, is sufficiently obvious. There is no 
comfort at all here for the self-enjoyers and the self-expressers. 

In like manner, Eliot’s attitude toward the material achievement of his 
countrymen is a kind of mirror image of Walt Whitman’s. Compare 
Whitman’s naive excitement about technological progress in the lines 

Never was average man, his soul, more energetic, more like a Gad, 
Lo, how he urges anc urges, leaving the masses no rest! 
His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere, he colonizes 
the Pacific, the archipelagoes, 
With the steamship, the electric telegraph, the newspaper, 
the wholesale engines of war... . 


with this passage from Eliot’s The Rock :— 


Oh weariness of men who turn from GOD.... 
To arts and inventions and daring enterprises . . 
Binding the earth and water to your service, 
Exploiting the seas and developing the mountains, 
Dividing the stars into common and preferred, 
Engaged ın devising the perfect refrigerator. . . 
Plotting of happiness and flinging empty bottles, 
Turning from your vacancy to fevered enthusiasm 
For nation or race or what you call humanity. 


As a student at Harvard, Eliot early came under the influence of Irving 
Babbitt, a critic and moralist whose system of thought was based upon 
the study of the Pali manuscripts, the earliest authentic Buddhist docu- 
ments; it was natural that before his work at Harvard was concluded 
Eliot should also have taken up the study of Sanskrit. Thus when he came 
to write The Wasie Land it was inevitable that his preoccupation with 
Indian thought should find explicit poetic expression. The title of the third 
section of the poem, “The Fire Sermon,” was intended to call to mind 
that collection of the Buddha’s sayings which is as central to Buddhist 
thought as the Sermon on the Mount to Christianity. True to its scurce, the 
entire section is devoted to a concentrated vision of concupiscence as a 
consuming fire destructive of human happiness and peace, and at its 
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conclusion the poet turns away with horror, crying :— 
To Carthage then I came 
Burnirg burning brrning burning 
O Lord Thou pluckest me out 
O Lord Thou pluckast 


burning . 


To the student of cultures, one of the most extraocinary features of 
this passage is zhat in it a genuine fusion takes place amcng three religious 
traditions, the Uhristian, the Hebrew and the Buddhist. The first line is a 
literal translation of the opening words of a passage in St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, wherein he bewails the vanity and license o7 his pagan youth 
in Carthage ; ard in the nex? the words of the Buddha extend the vision of 
human waste and self-deception to the whole created uriverse; finally, in 
the line “ O Lord thou plucxest ”’ we heave a reminiscence of a proverbial 
expression drawn from the Hebrew prophets (both Amos and Zachariah 
employ it} but used by them in every instance with reference to Jehovah’s 
interventions on behalf of sinful Israel in the past. By eltering the tense 
to the present tke idea of God’s intervention is given a new and frightening 
kind of immediacy. The passage ends with a second allusion to the Fire 
Sermon. The effect of the passage on the reader sensitive to such allusions 
is that of three zreat world religions speaking as with one voice. Even the 
long debate between Eastern sage and Western mystic as to whether the 
soul is saved by heroic self-c:scipline or “by faith alone” is momentarily 
resolved within the passage because, when seen within the larger context 
of the poem, it is the very revulsion of the soul before tke self-destroying 
fires of the world’s lusts which becomes és it were the hand of Providence 
plucking the soul out of the holocaust. Tne soul’s very disgust becomes its 
saviour. What I am trying to point owt, I suppose, is that the mood 
projected in the poem is equa!’y Buddhist and Augustiniar.. For the second 
time in Americen literature (Whitman was the first wko conjoined the 
themes of spiritual autonomy and liberation found in the Upanishads 
with the sturdy political anc social individualism of the Deist tradition) 
Eastern and Western insights were fused without inner tension or strain in 
a single poetic abperçu. 

The fifth and final section of The Waste Land depends for its climax— 
indeed the cl:mzex of The Waste Land as a whole-—-upon < quotation from 
the Brihadaranyaka, the Fifth Upanishad. In compar.ng the famous 
thunder passage with the uses to which Eliot has put it, one observes that 
Eliot has given his materie] a characteristic twist. Tae order of the 
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thunder’s three commands has been changed. In the Upanishads the 
thunder’s commands occur in the following order: Damyata (translated 
“control” in Eliot’s notes to the poem but “be self-controlled ” in the 
Swami-Prabhavananda-—Frederick-Manchester translation); Datta (give) 
and Dayadhvam (sympathize). In The Waste Land, the thunder’s first 
command is [atta (give); the second, Dayadhvam (sympathize); the third 
and last, Damyata. The order of the commands in the Upanishad seems to 
imply that self-control must come first in the development of the indi- 
vidual, that such virtues as generosity and compassion can only be 
expected of the individual who has achieved self-mastery. Perhaps by 
this alteration of sequence Eliot means to suggest that only the heart 
capable of generosity and sympathy at the outset is capable of attaining 
the kind of quiet self-mastery which is the goal of the sage. Or perhaps 
the alteration is simply a rhetorical one, according to the old rule that 
when three elements are placed in parallel order the third element auto- 
matically becomes the most emphatic. In any case, a famous sentence in 
Ehiot’s “Tradition and the Individual Talent ” suggests a climactic order 
similar to the one followed in the poem: “Only those who have personality 
and emotions [Eliot observes] know what it means to want to escape 
from these things.” 

In The Four Quartets, the only long non-dramatic poem Eliot has 
written since The Waste Land, Indian themes recur. The phrasing of such 
lines as 

Time the destroyer is time the preserver 
and 
right action is freedom 
From past and future also 
is more reminiscent of Indian philosophy than of Western, whether 
religious or secular, and in the third of the quartets, “The Dry Salvages,” 
Ehot’s preoccupation with Indian thought again becomes articulate :— 
I scmetimes wonder if that is what Krishna meant — 
Among other things — or one way of putting the same 
thing : 
Thet the future is a faded song, a Royal Rose or a 
lavender spray 
Of wistful regret for those who are not yet here to regret. 


There seems to be no imagery in the Bhagavad-Gita which corresponds 
precisely to Eliot’s in this passage, but the thought recurs frequently: 
Eliot has simply clothed it in whimsical paradox (wistful regret—for 
the future! The future a faded lavender spray pressed in a book not yet 
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opened!) One passage Eliot may have in mind is that where Krishna 
counsels Arjuna to seek calm cf mind since “‘the light of the lamp does not 
flicker in a windless place” and “nobody can practise the yoga of action who 
is anxious about his future or the results of his actions” (Chapter V). The 
pity for future generations implied in Eliot’s imagery seems to be closer to 
the spirit of Buddhism than to that of the Upanishads. 

In the same section (“The Dry Salvages’’) the following lines, though 
by no means inconsistent with the views of many a Christian mystic, in 
their actual ph-asing seem to mirror the Upanishads : — 

Ycu can receive this: “on whatever sphere of being 
The mind of a man may be intent 

At the tıme of death ”— that is the one action 

( And the time of death is every moment ) 

Which shall fructify in the lives of others: 

And do not think of the fruits of action. 


The thought of the last line is of course a constant lestmoitf both in the 
Upanishads and the Gtia. Elict’s equating and likening the conquest of 
desire with death (slightly reminiscent of Socrates’ playful remark, that 
‘to philosophize is to learn how to die”) is his own, at least the linkage 
is, but the importance of tze moment of death is a thought frequently 
stressed both in the Gita and the Upanishads. The translation I am using 
differs a little from Eliot’s own (it is that of Christopher Isherwood and 
Swami Prabhavananda), but I believe the passage Eliot had in mind 
occurs in Chapt=r VIII of the Gita. The whole passage (in my translation) 
reads: — 

At the hour of death, wien a man leaves his body, he must depart with 
his consciousness absorbec in me. Then he will be united with me. Be 
certain of thet. Whatever a man remembers at the last, when he is leaving 
the body, will 5¢ realized by aim in the hereafter ; because that will be what 
his mind bas most constantly dwelt on, during his life. 

The first thicteen of the words italicized above seem to be closely 
equivalent in meaning to those Eliot has placed in quotes in his poem. I 
assume Eliot to have made his own translation from the original Sanskrit. 

I have of corrse stressed the Indian elements of thought in the above 
passage, but heve, as in the passage previously quoted, the similarity, or, 
as I have calledit, the fusion between the thought of the Christian mystics 
and the Indian sages is remarkable. Thomas 4 Kempis expresses the concept 
in a similar way :— 

Keep thy keart and reaz it up to thy God for thou hast here none 
abiding city; thither direct thy prayers and daily mournings with tears 
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that thy spit after thy death may deserve blissfully to come to our 
Lord (The imitation of Christ, Book I, Chapter XXIII, “On Meditation 
of Death’’). 


The concluding lines of Section III of “The Dry Salvages” refer to the 
Krishna of the Bhagavad-Gita—just as the opening lines do—so that the 
poem seems tc go full circle and to gain force through the repetition :— 

",.. O voyagers, O seamen, 
ou who come to port, and you whose bodies 
Will sufer the trial and judgement of the sea, 
Or whatever event, this is your real destination.” 
So Krishna, as when he admonished Arjuna 
On the field of battle. 
Not fare well, 
3ut fare forward, voyagers. 


In accordance with the reflective tone of the poem, Eliot has preferred 
the imagery o voyage to the imagery of war as in the Gita, but the words 
which he places in Krishna’s mouth are thoroughly in the spirit of the 
sacred book. Perhaps the specific passage he had most in mind was the 
following: “Fix your mind on the Atman. Be free from the sense of ego. 
Dedicate all your actions to me. Then go forward and fight” ( Bhagavad- 
Gita, Chapter IIT). 

Many other modern American poets have employed Indian themes in an 
allusive or decorative way, but not, I believe, with so firm and intuitive 
a grasp as to ‘use important elements in two great cultures, as Whitman 
and Eliot hare. I feel sure, too, that further concentrated study of both 
poets would reveal a good deal more Indian material than I have indicated 
in this brief essay. Nothing, furthermore, could be more striking than the 
sharply contrasting emphases that they give to their borrowings. Every- 
thing Eliot toiches becomes assimilated to what I have called the Puritan 
element in American culture, whereas all Whitman’s borrowings are soon 
transmuted tc the glow of his optimistic and humanitarian Deism.5 

E. L. Mayo 


š Mr. Eliot is row of course a British subject My reasons for regarding hım as primarily an 
American poet are based primarily on three factors: his diction, his imagery, and his poetic 
technique I have discussed these matters elsewhere, nozably in an essay ‘‘ American 
Elements ın the Vork of T S. Ehot” 1n Books, the periodical of the National Book League, 
January-February 1955. Mr Musgrove’s study to which I refer in the essay lends further 
documentation tc this view. 


5 


THE CATHEDRAL 


IN A CERTAIN distant couztry there was an amazingly beautiful cathe- 
dral, known all over the world for its wondrous perfection of archi- 
tecture. Descriptions of it were to be found in all sorts of guide-books 
and treat.ses on Art, and Jectures on it were given by many celebrated 
authorities. Now at one oj those lectures, the professor who was giving 
it proceeced to quote a number of statements from the accepted guide- 
books, saring, “This great cathedral is remarkable because it is only 
twice as long as it is broad, which I am sure you will agree are very 
unusual proportions for a nave and choir put together. The great West 
Doors are so wide that ten elephants tramping side by side could pass 
through. You can imagine what a magnificent sight it would be, looking 
right up the cathedral to the eltar at the Eastern end.” 

When tne professor had finished and nearly everyone had gone out of 
the room, >ne of those who had been present came quietly up to him and 
said, “ I kave been rather troubled by what you have just said about 
the Cathedral, because, in all humility, it seems to me that the true situ- 
ation is quite different. The nave, I think, is about six times as long as 
it is wide and one could hardly see right up to the altar as you said; nor 
could the elephants go through the West Doors.” 

Then tke professor, somewhat taken aback, said, “Do you question 
my authority. or the words of this official guide? ” “ By no means so,” 
replied th= cther, “but those measurements, as I take it, refer to the 
outside dimersions, not the inside! and there happen to be rather 
extensive trarsepts on either side. Then again, there is a screen in the 
middle of the cathedral, blocking the view of the altar, although the 
guide-book dces not mention it. And if you will look at the description 
very closety vou will see a subtle implication that just inside the great 
cuter doors at the West is a very small inner door, and all other access 
‘is barred.” — 

“ And how do you know all this, may I ask? ” said the professor, with 
some asperity. The other replied, “ Well, I happen to have been there, 
and althouzh >f course I mey easily be wrong in some respects, I do not 
feel I am likely to be completely at fault in the fairly obvious ways 
I have meaticned. Forgive me for mentioning this. It was only done in 
the hopes of an amicable discussion, leading to our mutual benefit.” 


J. H. M. WHSHITEMAN 
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REDUCING NONSENSE TO SENSE* 


Taz Leacur or Nations first, and the 
United Nations later, directed their ef- 
forts towards the same end. But the 
poor results of their endeavour, the 
H-komb, the latest exploitation of atom- 
ic energy and the race for the posses- 
sion of the most deadly irstruments for 
mass destruction seem tə make non- 
sense of all human aspirations te evolve 
a better social order. Tke Community of 
the Future is, therefore, a very timely 
publication. Reducing nonsense to sense, 
it is, for those interested ir. the problems 
which now beset human society, a read- 
able and stimulating book. Despite the 
heavy odds against its survival, the au- 
thor presents an inspiring picture of the 
community of the future and deals 
elaborately with its future, so far as it is 
predictable in the light of the past his- 
tory of its evolution. There is, he points 
out, a thread of unity, of aim, thought 
and expression, in a variety of moods. 
In the nearly universal basic core of the 
cultural tradition of mankind, there are 
“values which are essential to the com- 
munity and health of human society.” 
Some conditions of living are more fa- 
vourable than others to the preservation 
of those elements. Present-day society, 
by its very physical organization and 
structure, departs from those favour- 
able conditions, with adverse results 
which are now increasingly manifest. 
The problem, therefore, is to disentangle 
and to remove the undesirable elements 
and to strengthen and supplement those 
which are vital to well-bemg. The spe- 
cific issues to which the author addresses 
himself with a wealth of detailed knowl- 
edge of the subject are: Can there be a 


— 


community of the future which will save 
what has been so vital to men in the vil- 
lage life of the past and at the same 
time capture those desirable qualities of 
urban life which through the centuries 
have had wholesome and legitimate ap- 
peal, making creative use of whatever 
advances in technology and social under- 
standing the future may bring? What 
should be the characteristics of that 
community of the future? What can we 
do to bring them into being? 

The entire subject-matter of the book 
is considered under the headings: “What 
We Mean by Community”; “The Evo- 
lution of Social Controls’; “The Split 
Personality of Society”: “The Charac- 
teristics of a Good Community”; “The 
Physical Setting of the Community of 
the Future”; Local Government, Eco- 
nomic Life, Education and Religion in 
the Community of the Future; “Pre- 
sent-day International Communities” 
and “The Control and Discipline of 
Power in the Community of the Future.” 

After a process of critical analysis and 
appraisal of the various conditions and 
trends, the conclusions arrived at are 
stimulating. There are rocks ahead, no 
doubt, very heavy odds which the spirit 
of community must face in the years to 
come. The natural drift is the same as 
that indicated in Tennyson’s famous 
verses in In Memoriam:— 

So careful of the type, but no! 
From scarped cliff and quarried wall 
A thousand voices seem to call 

“I care for nothing: all shall go.” 

Nature’s way is to eliminate nine out 
of ten, perhaps ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, species of her experiments in 


‘The Community of the Future and the Future of the Community By ARTHUR E. MORGAN. 
(Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio, 166 pp 1957. $3 00) 
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living. 

We know >f nc divine decree [says Dr. 
Morgan] which assures that our civilization 
and culture ¿hall not follow the course of 
those many which did ignore the issue and 
disappeared f-om the human scene. 

It is necessary that we plan our 
course. Whet survives is not necessarily 
excellence but pewer to survive:— 

About the chief unfinished business of 
humanity is -he control, discipline and tam- 
ing of power, so that “the survival of the 
fittest” will be in fact the survival of ex- 
cellence. 

As many individuals make theiz own 
parts consistent with the character of a 
good community, a social climate will 
emerge whith ir the long run is what 
constitutes community, and what con- 
stitutes good human relations. “No mat- 
ter how adv2rse one’s own situation may 


Mysticisra: Christian and Buddhist. 
By Datset: Tritaro Suzuxi. (World 
Perspectives; George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., Londcn. 2_4 pp. 1957. 13s. 6d.) 

It is one of the tokens of great minds 
that age cennot dim them. Now well 
aver eighty. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki has 
published amcther book which ranks with 
the best he 1as cone. It is a collection of 
studies which compare Meister Eckhart 
with the Buddhst Zen school, and with 
the devotionalism of the Shinshu, par- 
ticularly as ik appears in the sayings of 
the fifteenth-century Rennyo Shonin. 
Professor Suzuki draws attention to 
many surprising and unsuspecied simi- 
larities, which again and again reveal 
the underlying tnity of all forms of the 
“perennial philosophy.” Nor does he 
ignore the consicerable differences which 
exist betwe2n Buddhism and Christian- 
ity; to them he devotes a most ilumi- 
nating essay or “Crucifixion and En- 
lightenment.” As if this were not yet 
enough, Professor Suzuki has added a 
discussion oI the much-debated sub- 
ject of “transmigration,” which is so 
subtle and profoand that it cannot easily 
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be, he will have opportunity in some 
form to help to create the community of 
the future.” 

During almost the whole period of 
human evolution says Professor Mor- 
gan, human beings were small-commu- 
nity creatures. Tren, perhaps ten thou- 
sand years ago, 

a revolution took place in human affairs, 
resulting in nations, cities, armies and des- 
potism, Evidently our species is in transition 
to another and more inclusive harmony. Be- 
cause the present Luman turmoil has lasted 
through the course of human history, say 
6000 years, we are inclined to think of it 
as a permanent condition of humanity How- 
ever, if we take the period during which our 
line has been distinct from any other—say 
20,000,000 years — es equal to 24 hours, then 
a period of twice the length of human history 
would be less thar a minute long on that 


scale 
R. P. MASANI 


be summed up in a few words. 

It is only in the nature of things that 
Processor Suzuk. should be more at 
home in Eastern than in Western mys- 
ticism. The latter is, apart from a few 
references to Traherne, represented by 
Meister Eckhart alone, surely a powerful 
and towering figcre — but probably less 
isolated and a-typical of Catholicism 
than ke is generally believed to be. Ger- 
mar: words are mot always printed very 
accurately, and 2bgesch-tedenhett, con- 
trary to what we read on page 14, cor- 
resconds to the Sanskrit viveka. 

Incidentally, the book contains a few 
remarks which seem to bode ill for the 
future of Western scientific and indus- 
trial civilization. Now that its techni- 
ciars have so brilliantly devised the 
means which cama bring it to a speedy 
end, and have safely delivered them into 
the hands of its terrified statesmen, it is 
rather disconcerting to hear this most 
genzle of Oriental sages casually asking 
himself and us: “Is a world inhabited 
by this sort of existence really worth 
preservation?” 

E, CONZE 
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In Days of Great Peace: The Highest 
Yoga as Lived. Fy Mount Sanau. Fore- 
word by M. Hariz Syed (George Allen 
and Unwin, L:d., London. 212 pp. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
1957. 18s.) 

The Sage of Arunechala has been 
fortunate in those of his Western dis- 
ciples who have described what the light 
of his presence neant to them, and not 
least in Mouni Sadhu, whose book, first 
published in 1652, is now issued in a 
revised edition with some added chap- 
ters which enrich his intimate record of 
an association vith a Master for whom 
silence was more potent than speech. 

The word ‘Guru? means literally 
“one who distels darkness” and few 
teachers have proved their capacity to 
do this more d rectly than Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, at least in those who could 
attune themselves to his benign influ- 
ence. Mouni Sadhu was one of these, as 
is sensitively saown ty his description 
of the changes which his consciousness 
underwent, as Le sat day ky day absorb- 
ing and absorbed by the spiritual at- 
mosphere of the man whem he had ac- 
cepted as his Master but to whom he 
actually spoke only three times, and 
then only for a few minutes, during the 
long period he was with him. The Ma- 
harshi never encouraged any extrava- 
gances in his devotees or claimed any- 
thing for himself The light and peace 
which he had to give were self-evident, 
and, though he played his part as Guru, 
he taught his pupils, as all true Masters 
have: “The Spiritual Being dwelling in 
you is the Reel Bhagavan, that is what 
you have to realize.” 

Nevertheless, as Mouni Sadhu testi- 
fies from his wn experience, to be in 
the presence cf one “who has achieved 
the fullness of Samadhi and with whom 
this state is pormal and continuous” is 
a tremendous help, since the power of 
his spiritual magnetism “awakens the 
pupil from the slumbering of matter 
into the light of the veal,” 
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Complementary to the radiance 
directly emanating from the Maharshi 
was his method of Self-Inquiry. The 
question “Who Am I?” which was the 
basis of bis teaching cannot be answer- 
ed by the ordinary mind and, if perse- 
veringly asked and pressed home, can 
induce the same enlightenment as the 
Koans of the Zen Masters. It pierces 
the egoistic shell and makes an cpening 
through which a supra-mental aware- 
ness can be born. By forcing us to real- 
ize that we are not our bodily mind and 
senses it breaks the fatal round of condi- 
tioned thought and feeling. 

This teaching is at the heart of Ve- 
danta and Buddhism, but when the 
Maharshi commended 1: to his disciples, 
it became alive and real to them, be- 
cause he proved its truth in his person. 
It shone in his eyes. Mouni Sadhu pon- 
ders at length the problem of purifying 
the mind from thought, and Western 
readers may feel at times that he is 
biased against Mind itself. He uses a 
suggestive simile when he writes of the 
mental self:— 


While one is immersed in water one can- 
not see anything above the water’s surface 
The world above is veld from sight. To 
gain the wider horizon one has to rise out 
of the water, and only then will one realize 
how limited was one’s former vision 


But water symbolized the realm, not 
of mind, but of feeling. And it is un- 
illumined feeling which generates and 
maintains the ceaseless flow ot self-con- 
ditioned thought from which we need to 
extricate ourselves. Resolute self-analy- 
sis helps us to awake from the dream- 
state of normal physical consciousness 
and from the automatism of what Mouni 
Sadhu calls the “brain-mind,” to the 
presence of Consciousness itself. In that 
presence compulsive thought dies. For it 
is no longer generated by self-centred 
feeling. But the mind remains, centred 
anew in its transcendental source and 
restored to its true rcle as an organ of 
the pure intelligence and the pure love 
of creative being. 
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This was the transformation which 
the Maharshi invited his disciples to 
undertake and tris, surely, was what he 
intended when te declared that “True 
Life begins wher all Forms are discard- 
ed, all thoughts transcended, and only 
the Real Sely remains.” This Real Self 
does not live in a vacuum, but in inti- 
mate relation with all that is. And, while 
the delusive forms which the brain-mind 
conceives are discarded, they are replac- 
ed by the real forms which the inner eye 
oi: imaginative understanding creates 
from moment to moment. 

This is not always clear in what 
Mouni Sadhu has written about ‘'step- 


Re-Echo. By Kazuo Hearn Kor- 
ZUMI. Edited by Nancy JANE FELLERS. 
(The Caxton Prnters, Ltd., Calcwell, 
Idaho. 161 pp. 1957. $10.00) 

Lafcadio Hearr is something of a leg- 
end in Japan, ard certainly there has 
been no finer—mnor a more sensitive 
and sympathetic — “Western” inter- 
reter of Japan than this “half Greek 
part Irish” seeker of peace and beauty 
who found them at last in Japan. He 
married a Japanese lady, Setsuko Koi- 
zumi. The book under notice is sub- 
stantially a loving memorial raisec by 
their son, Kazuo Hearn Koizumi, to his 
father. Lafcadio Eearn had indeed been 
more than his father; he had also been 
his patient teacker, his loving com- 
panion and his constant source of in- 
spiration. Re-Eckc is the record of this 
father-son adven-ure in progressive 
understanding —{1e son’s rapture of 
unfoldment, the father’s feeling of ful- 
filment. 

In this superaly produced volume are 
gathered togethsr specimens of Lazcedio 


The Literature cf Modern Israel. By 
REUBEN WALLENROD. (Ram’s Horn 
Books. Abelard-Schuman, New York 
and London. 256 pp. 1956. 21s.) 

It is refreshing to read about a “mod- 
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ping Dut from the realm of thought,” | 
thougni it is generally implied. He ad- 
mits, too, that this Direct Path is not 
suitable for everyone. Certainly to dis- 
card thought prematurely will not help 
us to escape from the net of false think- 
ing. 

But the appeal of his book lies pri- 
marily in his very human and personal 
approech to these mysteries, his avoid- 
ance of technicalities and abstruse 
terms, and above all in the devoted sim- 
plicity with which he evokes the image 
and the genius of the Master to whom 
he owed so much. 

HucH DA. FAUSSET 


Hearn’s beautiful calligraphy, examples 
of his sketching, vivid description and 
pointec story-telling; but above all 
some rather wonderful experiments in 
the eltcidation of poetry which, as a 
teacher he had successfully made. Of 
his fatLer’s work as a painter and as a 
poet Mr. Koizumi writes: “I believe 
it was Father’s great love for the simple 
things, liked by all people everywhere, 
which gave the universal appeal to his 
works.” 

This is a just appraisal. Lafcadio 
Hearn was an unrepentant humanist 
and the rapid march of technology filled 
him with gloomy forebodings. He saw 
the Shadows coming long before they 
actually came and he advocated simple 
and humane living fed by beauty and 
love. M-. Koizumi hopes that after the 
nightmare of the war and post-war 
years Fapan—-and the world-— will 
learn to translate his father’s ideal into 
healthy practice. 


K. R. SRINIVASA [YENGAR 


ern” literature, written mainly in this 
century, that has yet a note of simple 
pioneerirg. The work of these present- 
day Chädren of Israel expresses the 
hopes ard aspirations of a people com- 
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ing from the wilderness to a promised 
land. Even when disillusionment awaits 
them, and enthusiasm turns to flatness 
or sorrow, there is a poignant clarity 
and often a strong Biblical echo in their 
utterances. As the author points out, 
Israeli literature is not altogether young 
and naive. Behind it is a long Hebrew 
tradition built up in the years of the 
dispersion. The present study shows the 
two streams mingling, as the older writ- 
ers uproot themselves from their homes 
of exile, sometimes regretting their past 
environments and accepting the new 
one only with pain and difficulty. 

This is my land—and it is not here; 

My zye is wide open and I do not see it 

So wrote David Shimoni, who came 
as a youth to Israel from White Russia, 
and was later to experience both the 
beauty of his new country and the trag- 
edy of those who lose their ideals or 
find only misery as their lot. 


Bihu Songs of Assam. By PRAFULLA- 
DATTA GOSWAMI. (174 pp. 1957. Rs. 
3.50; 10s.; $2.00); Tke Fairs and 
Festivals of Assam. By Hem Barua 
and J. D. Baveja. (61 pp.) (Both Law- 
yer’s Book Stall, Gauhati, Assam.) 

These two books provide an interest- 
ing study of Assamese customs and fes- 
tivals. The former is well written, and 
contains much data on a subject that is 
not widely known. Origirially the Bihu 
was of a ceremonial nature, and gave 
a special importance to courtship. This 
element has been considerably eliminat- 
ed in the present day as a result of the 
impact of Hinduism on these primitive 
people. Bihu dancing is also described 
in detail, as the songs are antiphonal 
in character. 

In trying to ascertain the origin of 
the Bihu, the author notes the similari- 
ties that are apparent between certain 
early Chinese festivals and these; this 
resemblance can probably be traced to 
the migrations that took place from an- 
cient China into the Brehmaputra val- 
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Dr. Wallenrod, who is Professor of 
Hebrew at an American college, can 
make most of us feel deplorably igno- 
rant by the number of individual poets 
and prose-writers he examines and 
quotes in translation. Their common 
background (mental as well as physical) 
of immigration, persecution and restless- 
ness lends their work a certain homoge- 
neity and, as the author himself points 
out, an intense and grave involvement 
that admits no humour. Their predica- 
ment is bound, for a while at least, to 
fill their thoughts. But Dr. Wallenrod 
looks closely and sympathetically at the 
shifts in outlook and expression from 
the first wave of immigration in the 
eighties, through the European horrors 
of Hitler’s war and finally to the new 
young generation of prose-writers who 
treat exploratively of their own condi- 
tions in communal settlements. 


SYLVA NORMAN 


ley. Today the rituals have lost much 
of their significance, and though an at- 
tempt is being made to resuscitate them, 
the Bihu is now chiefly celebrated as a 
national festival of patriotism. 

The last chapter provides a novel 
touch, giving the Assamese text of sev- 
eral of the songs. 

An unusual subject presented in cor- 
rect and concise terms and a good for- 
mat make this book a pleasure to handle 
and to read. 

The Fairs and Festivals of Assam 
“opens up a forgotten avenue,” to use 
the authors’ words. Commencing with 
the Bihu, the writers emphasize the in- 
nocent gaiety and joyous abandon of 
these festivals as they were originally 
celebrated, the religious motif having 
been introduced later by the Aryans. 

The Nongkrem festival and the Am- 
buvaci Fair, on the other hand, place 
the accent on religion. In the former, 
animals are sacrificed and libations of 
wine made, practices that were common 
in ancient Iran and Greece. 
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There are several little grammatical 
misītakes, and -he indefinite amd defi- 
nite articles are constantly m- splaced 


A Critical Study of Sriharsc’s Naisa- 
dhiyacaritam. By ARUNODAYA NATWAR- 
LAL Janri. (M. S. University cf Baroda 
Research Series 2 Oriental Institute, 
Barcda. xxx-+-281-+-60-+-xxxvi pp. 1957. 
Rs. 15.00) 

The Natsadhiyacartta of Sriharsa is 
among the most learned of our greatest 
Sansarit mahkakcvyas, and Indien tra- 
dition has always regarded it as the 
touckstone of scholarship (natsadham 
viducd ausadhan.). The present ‘Criti- 
cal Study” of tais great poem is the 
thesis which earned its author the PH.D. 
degree of the Bombay Universty in 
1953. It consists of two parts; tke first 
of these is concerned with the text and 
authcr, and the second is intended to 
be a cultural anc literary study 3f the 
poeni 

In zhe first par: the author claims “to 
give, jor the first time, information about 
as many as fifty commentaries as well as 
the p2rsonal history, works and dates 
cf the commentators.”’ But the mforma- 
tion given by him about two commenta- 
tors at least is quite inadequate. If he 
had examined the Descriptive Catclogue 
(Vol. V, 1951) cf the Adyar Library 
or its Bulletin «February 19451, he 
would know that the surname cf his 


The Buddhe and His Message By N. 
GANGULEE. (Popu.ar Book Depo:, Bom- 
bay 7. 206 pp. 1957. Rs. 4.50); Bud- 
dist Remains in India. Edited by A. C. 
SEN. (Indian Courcil for Culturel Rela- 
tions, New Delhi. 141 pp. November 
1956. Rs. 3.00) 

At the end of the first half of The 
Buddha and His Message, Shri Ganzulee 
presents in a simple, concise and lear 
manner the historical developmen: of the 
Buddh st religion iż a number of places 
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or incorrectly omitted, thereby Jessen- 
ing tke value of a useful bocklet. 
ROSHAN KOTHAWALA 


twent7-fifth commentator, Narayana- 
bhatte, is Indrakanti, that he is a great 
schola~ hailing from the Telugu country 
and that the terminus a quo of his date 
is the Afteenth century A.D. There would 
then Fe no need for him “to keep the 
point >pen to be decided in future by 
furthe- research” (p. 62). The same 
sources would also show him that his 
forty-fDurth commentator (pp. 79 ff.), 
Visvesvarabhatta, is definitely referred 
to by Mallinatha and as such is earlier 
than the latter. As regards the second 
part, many of the social data recorded 
(pp. 210 ff.) are either figments of 
poetic imagination or can apply to all 
times. some of the statements (p. 213) 
even scund obscene and entirely out of 
place ir a serious work like this. 
Notrithstanding these and other 
defects the work can still be regarded 
as a ccmmendable attempt at an elab- 
orate and appreciative study of one of 
our great classics. It should inspire simi- 
lar studies of the works of our other 
great poets, such as Kalidasa, Bharavi 
and Mecha. The fourteen appendices at 
the enc add to the usefulness of the 
book. 
H. G. NARAHARI 


and lands and its branching into differ- 
ent viewpoints in various countries. A 
brief life of Gautama, the Buddha, and 
the essential features of his philosophy 
form the earlier chapters of this section. 
The second half of the book is devoted 
to a compilation of extracts from Bud- 
dhist literature. These extracts, which 
are of a purely ethical nature, are ar- 
ranged Ly the author according to the 
stages ot the Path to Enlightenment. 
The monographs, Buddhist Remains 
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in India, give information of archeologi- 
cal importance and bring out an inter- 
esting picture of the life of the ardent 
devotees of the Enlightened One, centu- 
ries after his day. They focus our atten- 
tion on “the Buddha and His Message” 
by bringing into closer and clearer per- 
spective the far-reaching influence of the 


Eastern Christianity in India. By 
E. TIssERANT. Authorized adaptation 
from the French by E. R. HAMBYE. 
(Orient Longmans, Private, Ltd., Bom- 
bay. 266 pp. 1937. Rs. 12.00) 

The origin of zhe Syrian Christians of 
Kerala remained, until comparatively 
recently, something of a mystery. The 
traditional story that the Apostle Thom- 
as visited India and founded a church 
there was not taken seriously by schol- 
ars until 1934 when a coin, dug up in 
the north-west corner of India, was 
found to bear the name Gundaphares. 
This name also appeared in the Acts of 
Judas-Thomas, written about the begin- 
ning of the third century A.D., in which 
it is stated thar St. Thomas preached 
the Gospel in the land of Gundaphares, 
who, it is now known, was the ruler of 
Afghanistan and the Panjab during the 
second quarter of the first century A.D. 

Cardinal Tisserant, in his first chap- 
ter, touches on-y very briefly on this 
fascinating question, and readers desir- 
ing a full discussion of it should turn 
to such works as Medlycott’s India and 
the Apostle Thomas. In the remaining 
six chapters Cardinal Tisserant gives a 
comprehensive, scholarly and well-docu- 
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Buddha’s philosophy. While the route- 
guide and maps at the end of the book 
help us to locate the various Buddhist 
shrines in their present environment, 
supplementary layout sketches or plans 
of these ancient shrines would have been 
of assistance for following the descrip- 
tions in the different chapters. 

À. R. 


mented account of the subsequent his- 
tory of the Syrian Christians down to 
the present day. Four appendices pre- 
sent canon law and customs, the liturgy, 
a list of bishops and chronological 
events. 

Having been supplemented by immi- 
grations from Persia, these early Chris- 
tians soon found that relations were 
established between them and the Mes- 
opotamian Church, and Syrian rites 
were introduced into their churches. But 
with the coming of the Portuguese Jes- 
uits the Syrian Christians were brought 
under allegiance to the Pope, and the 
ancient Chaldean books were promptly 
burnt. This took place in 1599 at the 
famous Synod of Diamper. In 1653, 
however, a revolt took place and an im- 
portant minority seceded and formed the 
Jacobite Church under the Patriarch of 
Antioch. The last two chapters of the 
book trace the history of these two sec- 
tions. 

This work was originally written in 
French; the present book is more than 
a good translation, as, supervised by the 
author, it ably embodies the latest re- 
searches and discoveries on the subject. 

IRENE R. Ray 
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Three Steps Forward. By V=RA DEAN. 
(Jaber and Faber, London. 191 pp. 
1957. 15s.) 

“This child will never be any use — 
ske’ll never be a normal child!” ex- 
claimed the nurse when Miss Vera Dean 
was born. That nurse and a long line of 
doctors were proved wrong. Three Steps 
Forward is the story of the first twenty- 
nine years of I/4iss Dean’s life, and a 
very moving and clearly told autobiog- 
raphy it is. 

Not the least of the trials or the cere- 
bral palsied is the myth that they are 
mentally deficiert. Not only by the lay- 
man, but also by the official medical 
mind, they arə considered incurably 
half-witted. A team of doctors, represent- 
inz the British Ministry of Labour, re- 
cently told Miss Dean’s mother that it 
was a waste of time to give the girl any 
sort of training because she would never 
be capable of doing anything. One 
hopes that ther feel repentant and a 
little silly now that Miss Dean has 
written a first-rate book (incidentally, 
typing it hersel-) and has appeared to 
great effect on -elevision to talk about 
the unorthodox woman who helped her 
recovery. But the official mind jearns 
slcwer than the average spastic child. 

It is obvious from these pages that 
the sensitive and intelligent little girl, 
condemned to make squeaking noises 
until she was taught to talk at the age 
of fifteen, wou.d still be imprisoned 
within the walls of a state institution if 
it had not been for the efforts of a 
“crank” called Mrs. Collis, who opposed 
the use of the knife by the surgeons who 
then frequently operated on tae ankles 
of a patient with cerebral palsy! Mrs. 


Tiuth and Meaning. By Davin 
GKEENWOOD. Foreword by HERBERT L. 
SEARLES. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 114 pp. 1957. $3.75) 

This small voume, which consists of 
six essays dealing with some of the basic 
concepts of coatemporary logic and 
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Colliz, who after years of struggle is 
now Deginning to win recognition, liter- 
ally saved Miss Dean from living stag- 
nation. The insensitivity to which the 
patient was daily subjected in what was 
the bəst hospital of its kind, is instanced 
by tkese few poignant lines:— 

... om sunny day after school I was sitting 
alone in the day-room, singing to myself. 
Suddenly a young nurse came in and asked 
what I was doing. “Singing,” I said. 

“I thought you were in pain,” she replied 
quite seriously, I did not sing again for years. 
You ste, I was shocked because I thought I 
had a lovely voice. 

Mrs. Collis could be quite ruthless 
in tel ing Miss Dean the truth; but she 
always did so with the awareness of wis- 
dom, and not the blundering of the 
moron. 

The Ministry of Health provided 
Miss Dean with two  self-propelling 
chairs she could not use, because the 
motor chair that would have helped 
her could not be supplied to cases of 
paralysis. On one occasion the hospital 
doctors kept her in bed for a week 
under the impression that she was suf- 
fering from a heart condition. She was 
only -escued from this plight by her 
mother turning up on visiting day and 
enlightening the sister about the true 
nature of her illness. 

If cfficialdom does not come out very 
well în this book, the courage of the 
humana mind versus red tape does. One 
is left with the impression that a home 
for helf-witted bureaucrats run by the 
intelligent cerebral palsied might leave 
the world in far better shape than it 
is at present. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


semanzics, aims at a re-evaluation of the 
pragmatic theory of truth in the light of 
modern discussions in logic. One who is 
not al-eady conversant with the present 
mathenatical logic will find it difficult 
to understand fully the questions at 
issue. As Professor Herbert Searles 
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rightly remarks in his Foreword: ‘“Fa- 
miliarity with the contemporary litera- 
ture in logic and semantics 18 a neces- 
sary condition of a complete grasp of 
the many technical arguments.” But 
Professor Greenwood’s treatment of the 
pragmatic theory of truth, which sums 
up his own attitude in the great contro- 
versy about truth and meaning, is lucid 
and balanced, and does not presuppose 
any technical knowledge on the part of 
the reader. 

It may, however, be doubted whether 
the three representatives of pragmatism 
whom he discusses differ in detail only 


Darshan aur Chinian: Collected 
Essays. Vols. I and II. By PANDIT 
SUKHLALJI. Hindi. (Pandit Sukhlalji 
Sanman Samiti, Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 1. 598 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 7.00) 

This volume was presented to Pandit 
Sukhlalji on his seventy-fifth birthday. 
It is a collection of his articles written 
between 1918 and 1956. These articles 
deal with Indian Philosophy in general 
and Jain philosophy in particular. The 
brief biographical sketch of Pandit 
Sukhlalji at the beginning is exceeding- 
ly inspiring and provides an insight 
into Panditji’s mind. How a blind boy 
became a great scholar, a compassionate 
teacher and above all a sage and a seer, 
is reflected in this sketch. It demon- 
strates magnificently the truth that a 
life dedicated to a search for wisdom and 
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and whether “their fundamental prem- 
ises are to all intents and purposes 
identical.” Pragmatism breathes really 
the spirit of inquiry which characterizes 
the civilization of the New World and 
attempts to approximate to an ideal 
without any pretensions to a final reali- 
zation. 

Professor Greenwood’s own contribu- 
tion to the clarification of the complex 
issues of logic and epistemology is by 
no means negligible. His book may be 
recommended to all serious students of 
modern logic and semantics. 

5S. VAHIDUDDIN 


not for verbal knowledge is really the 
good life. In Pandit Sukhlalji we have 
the wisdom of a riski. He is enlightened 
and has given light to those who came 
in search of it. 

Pandit Sukhlalji is one of the 
greatest exponents of Jain philosophy 
and religion. But his devotion to Jain 
philosophy and religion has not come 
in the way of studying other philoso- 
phies and religions. He is generous in 
his consideration of other points of 
view. His writings are marked by devo- 
tion to Truth, a rare quality in a re- 
searcher. In his comments on and inter- 
pretation of ancient texts, Panditji has 
thrown light on their real meaning and 
has expressed himself honestly and sin- 
cerely. It is a sublime experience to 
peruse the pages of this volume. 


SITA Ram JAYASWAL 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra wntzs of an interestirg place and an interesting personality, 
George Whitman, a descendaat of Walt Whitman. Mr. George Whitman’s peculiar 
trait, in these days of suspicicn and rivalry, 1s zo trust, at his shop, his customers to 
the fullest extent, Work and zecreation seem to ke combined and, while Mr. George 
Whitman musz enjoy his work, he also affords enjoyment to his customers. — Ep.] 


CLOSE to the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
and a twelfth-ceatury church, St. Julien- 
le-Pauvre, is a ttle picturesque street, 
the Rue de Ja Eficherie, where is to be 
found a most unusual book centre, 
called “Mistral.” This great little centre, 
which is at once a library and a club, 
pictures the spir.t of the Quartier Latin 
and the Rive Gauche, with its relaxed 
and easy atmosphere. “Mistral” is a 
rendezvous chiefty for the artist, writer, 
student, who is welcomed warmly — a 
cup of tea is always brewing — by its 
active, intelligent, sympathetic Ameri- 
can owner, George Whitman. 

It is in keeping with the spirit of this 
place that ore ss welcome to browse, 
borrow or buy beoks late into tae night. 
One is at once struck by the variety of 
books — nearly 14,000, crowded into the 
little space — on every conceivable sub- 
ject from the arts to astronomy, from 
physics to politics. For this centre caters 
for every palate. One is not a little 
surprised, naturally, as one expects to 
fmd three or fouz or at the most five 
shades of opinion represented, but 
scarcely a ranze zhat will satis:y from 
mounte-bank to monk. But Gecrge has 
many sides to him He is both braad and 
tolerant, and has sufficient sense of 
humour to laugh uoroariously at his own 
discomfiture and even at those who walk 
away with his books. And the remark- 
able thing is that he continues to trust 
human beings. 

How does tkis all come about? One 
has indeed reason to marvel. But as soon 
as we are told tha: George Whitman is 
a descendant of Walt Whitman, our 
astonishment abates and we stop to con- 
sider. Who knows Dut that a smell part 
of the spirit of Walt has been trensmit- 


ted to George? And heaven knows we 
can do with a little more of that. Like 
his great predecessor, George distrusts 
the completeness of system which a 
metaphysician is so apt to affect. This 
broad approach is close to the Vedanta 
or Buddhist thought. 

Walt Whitman once said: “I charge 
that there be no theory or school found- 
ed out of me, I charge you to leave all 
free, as I have left all free.” Whitman 
belongs neither to East nor West; he 
belongs to humanity. Today, when life 
is being systematized and strangulated, 
we need to go back to Whitman to be 
told that these systems are bending 
man instead of freeing him. Walt Whit- 
man was an integrated person: his daily 
life, his inner life and his book form 
one whole. “This is no book,” Whitman 
said, of the Leaves of Grass; “who 
touches this touches a man.” Whitman is 
a sage in modern terms and a psycho- 
therapist. He views reality through the 
eyes of love and thus transmutes the 
word of prose into the golden word of 
beauty -—— no tragedy is so great but 
that he can translate it into a new 
tongue. 

Whitman finds life good. He is not 
blind to its evils. He sees “the sponger, 
thief, the venerealee”; he sees men’s 
faults; but he does not go under in 
gloom, for the prophet in him sees ul- 
timate perfection. He believes that ma- 
terial pleasures are part of continuous 
becoring and that, however low men 
may descend into the pit, infinite ad- 
vance is possible. “The Lord advances, 
and yet advances. For man tramps a 
perpetual journey...along the grand 
roads of the universe.” To Whitman 
future perfection is but eternal perfec- 
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tion: “There will never be any more 
perfection than there is now, nor any 
more heaven or hell than there is now.” 
A harmony of relations is perceived 
beneath every apparent disharmony. 
Whitman sees decay, despondency, 
death; but he sees them as parts of an 
harmonious becoming. Some have arriv- 
ed, have realized the potential beauty 
of their souls, their innermost self; and 
some have not arrived, have not realized 
the potential beauty of their souls. But 
they will one day, and when that time 
comes they will know they are one, that 
they are individuals; but they will fol- 
low and unite; they w:ll be one. The 
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whole world according to Whitman is 
held together by a central and never- 
broken unity-—no contradictions or 
failures at all, but radiations of one con- 
sistent and eternal purpose. Why we 
need Whitman today is to help us think 
corporatively and creatively. 

In some ways perhaps George is try- 
ing to create that atmosphere. Since we 
live in a world of conferences and semi- 
nars, why shouldn’t George call together 
a small conference on Walt Whitman in 
modern science and culture? Let’s all 
get together in our diverse ways and 
spread the radiation of good will. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


THE WORD THAT REACHES MANY 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Alyar’s in- 
formative article in The I[Uustrated 
Weekly of Indta (February 23, 1958) 
on “Can Hindi Replace English,” points 
out that retention of English can by no 
means be derogatory to Indian dignity; 
he writes:— 

No one can say that resurgent China is 
very friendly either to the United States or 
England, And yet, it has recently perfected 
a law to replace its rather difficult ideograms 
with the Roman alphabet, that is the English 
alphabet Why is that country abandoning its 
artistic picture-writing, which has been de- 
scribed as one of the peaks of human achieve- 
ment? The answer is‘ for the purpose of 
contributing to the unity of the world and 
making the nation more effective as an inter- 
national unit and to enable it to play its role 
as one of the progenitors of the new industrial 
and Communistic policy, 


Further, it is pointed out that al- 
though Hindi may be a language of the 
future, today it is only a half-developed 
language to which translations of basic 
books have still to be added and in 


which the terms of art, science and lite- 
rature have not yet beccme acclimatiz- 
ed. Comparing the present state of 
Hindi to the English language 300 years 
ago, he writes: — 

Until the 17th century, people preferred 
not to write books in English. Bacon choos- 
ing Latin to write his Novum Organum and 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, said: “I am try- 
ing to produce some philosophical works which 
may be read all over the world, especially in 
the lettered world of Europe, but if I write 
mm the English dialect, very few will under- 
stand it and that is why I am writing in 
Latin.” Similarly. Spinoza, the great Dutch 
philosopher and one of the truest citizens of 
the world, did not write either in Dutch, 
French or German, in all of which he was 
proficient. He wrote his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus in Latin, so that it might have a 
good circulation. 


Assimilation’ and synthesis are the 
characteristics of Indian civilization: 
there is no reason why these vital traits 
should be ignored in the matter of the 
evolution of a common language in the 
country. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


MAULANA ABUL Karam AZAD, the 
Union Ministe? of Educaticn (whose 
death on Febriary 22nd we r2cord with 
deep regret), made lately a aighly im- 
portant annourcement: with the assis- 
tance of the British Council and the 
Ford Foundation, the Union Education 
Ministry has finalized a scheme for 
establishing a National Institute of Eng- 
lish Studies at Hyderabad. In the light 
of such an able lead it is distressing to 
hear nonsense from the advocates of 
Hindi, e.g., that one is not patriotic if 
one pleads for žhe retention cf the Eng- 
lish language. The role of English as a 
passport to culture and a gateway to 
knowledge has been emphasized by 
eminent leaders like Shri C. Eajagopala- 
chari and others. They have drawn such 
important lessons from recent Indian 
history as that language is rot only an 
instrument of culture but also a means 
of improving irternational relations, and 
that English kas been the language of 
the Indian renaissance from zhe days of 
Raja Ram Moaun Roy. 


Speaking at the Third Conference of 
the Indian National Commission of 
UNESCO, on February 21st, Shri K. G, 
Saiyidain, Educational Adv-ser to the 
Government o? India, made some wise 
observations about the opportunities 
and duties of the associations represent- 
ed on that bcdy. From the beginning, 
he said, the Indian contribution to the 
idea of unESCO has been that it must 
bring the waters of knowledze and cul- 
tural endeavcurs to sweed out the 
Augean stables of our internetional rela- 
tions: 

“We do nat regard better cultural 
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nds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


ande-standing as a kind of peripheral 
activ-ty, while the zeal business is carri- 
ed om in the clash of political and eco- 
aomi interests and ideologies and the 
nterninable political debates ....No, 
we are convinced, even in this age of 
nuclear weapons, that ideas and beliefs 
— gcod and bad — are more important 
than armaments. We believe that any 
movement which spreads right and de- 
zent ideas and awakens the spark of 
divirity in man....is bound to im- 
prov2 friendly understanding amongst 
peoples. It may also well become, in 
due zourse, an enduring basis for politi- 
cal end economic rapprochement among 
therm.” 

Skri Saiyidain has been re-speaking 
prophetic words, spoken in different 
tongues by the teachers of the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, the Indians, the Theoso- 
phiss of all periods and times. One 
canrot rearrange by sheer force, said 
a Master of Wisdom, circumstances that 
arise out of human nature itself. The 
high=r side of that nature must be evok- 
ed — by drawing end holding the minds 
of men to certain basic ideas, which 
will be the leaven working from within 
that changes the whole texture of the 
mas. 


Ir the speech referred to above, Shri 
K. G. Saiyidain spoke penetratingly 
upor perhaps the most important of the 
basic ideas needed in our times. Shri 
Saiyidain was speaking of the Major 
Pro-ect undertaken by UNESCO on the 
Murual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Values, and in that context 
showed that understanding was “a con- 
tinuous unbroken process from the 
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smallest social group to the level of 
world community.” It is not primarily 
the East and the West, as such, that 
need to understand each other: it is 
men, as such, that need to recognize 
other men as such, recognize 


that man is man whether he lives in the 
East or the West, or the North or the South 
and that I am his keeper and that when the 
bell tolls for anyone it tolls for me! .. Men 
and women of goodwill have always given 
expression to such sentiments 


They have often gone unheeded, again 
and again been denied in practice, while 
people nursed narrower loyalties, prej- 
udices, hates. Law is patient but in- 
exorable. A time has arzived, Shri Saiyi- 
dain warns us, when we cannot long 
continue to mouth thesa ideas and deny 
them in practice. A choice is demanded 
of us—we must achieve brotherhood on 
peril of the extinction of our civilization. 
Yet no more than passivity is needed to 
let the evil of separativeness triumph. 
“Let it not be said of the good men and 
women of this generation that they en- 
sured the triumph of evil by their in- 
activity.” They must lend themselves 
to be the flesh for the Word of which 
the notes are the spiritual ideas of 
Brotherhood, Compassion, Universal 
Wisdom; for so the world may be 
brought to choose the “difficult but 
right path.” 

The great, crucial choice does not 
depend solely upon men of prominence 
and power. If many ordinary men and 
women have simple and natural rela- 
tions with men and women of other 
countries, their kindly feelings will hold 
the political juggernauts back. 

After all, when we have seen the way of 
life of another people and exchanged social 
contacts and courtesies with them, when we 
have read their literature with enthusiasm 
and admired their pictures and heard their 


music with joy, it becomes a little difficult 
to drop the hydrogen or cobalt bomb on them. 


All regard casteism as an unalloyed 
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evil. Elimination of it by some easy 
method is not possible. Most people 
think of social evils wholly in terms of 
their outward manifestations, their 
passing phases, their pressing emergen- 
cies; but it must not be forgotten that 
there are psychological roots to this 
upas tree; hence the futility of legisla- 
tive action to abolish this evil. It is re- 
freshing to note that this point was 
driven home by Pandit Pant, Home 
Minister, who, intervened in the recent 
debate in the Rajya Sabha on Shri Jas- 
pat Raj Kapoor’s resolution urging the 
Government to take immediate steps 
to appoint a committee consisting of 
members of Parliament to suggest ways 
to discourage and check caste and com- 
munalism. He said that the legislators 
should 


go deeper into this question and see what 
they could do to eradicate “this poison” from 
society and the community....The Govern- 
ment were not unaware of the gravity and 
urgency of tackling this problem but they 
did not admit of any superficial treatment. 
Socal and economic problems which were 
based on traditions of ages could not be 
solved merely by appointments of committees 
Committees were in fact often appointed not 
with a view to solving problems but creat- 
ing new problems Whether that was always 
the purpose or not that was frequently the 
result so that simple questions became more 
complex. 


Though historically castes owe their 
existence to a socio-economic frame- 
work with a religious sanction behind 
it, they have now no place because of 
the collapse of that framework. 

While measures to abolish caste are 
being discussed, should we not take note 
of other social cleavages that arise in 
devious ways? Some members of Parlia- 
ment referred, in this connection, to the 
dangers of the linguistic controversies 
and other causes of tension which result 
in ugly and crude manifestations, One 
of the first steps for getting rid of the 
evils of caste, according to Shri Kishen- 
chand, is to give up caste names. 
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Although the full text of tae Report 
of the Sanskrit Sommission is not avail- 
able, it is gratifying to note from the 
sunamary recenzly placed on the table 
of the Parliament that the Commission 
has recommended compulsory provision 
for the teaching of Sanskrit in all 
secondary schoals “unaffected by argu- 
mens of economy or number oi students 
taking Sanskrit.’ It is obvious that the 
Government finds the present time in- 
auspicious for the publication of the full 
repo-t; already heated controversy is 
goin2 on with regard to the adoption of 
Hindi as the National Language; the 
Sansxrit Commission, on the otaer hand, 
has suggested modifications to the Gov- 
ernment’s three--anguage formula. 

According to he report putlisked in 
the dindusthan Times (New Delhi) :— 


The Commission recommends thet, in 
seconcary schools, all students should be 
taugh three languages, namely, (1) the 
mother-tongue (or the regional language); (2) 
Englisch, and (3) Senskrit or in some special 
cases some other classical language =quivalent 
to Saaskrit eg. Arabic, Persian, Cd Tamil, 
Latin or Greek....In any scheme of adjust- 
ment with Hindi as an alternative tc Sanskrit. 

The Commissions argument is that San- 
skrit Las through tae ages played tae role of 
a great unifying force in the country and 
that £ will arrest the growth of [ssiparous 
tendercies and linguistic parochialixm which 
are at present threatening the unity of India. 

The Commission has recommended that it 
saAould be declared as an additional cfficial 
languaze (side by side with Hindi and 
English, for the time being) to be used for 
such public purposes as may be feasible, 


There is much to be said in favour of 
the Report of the Sanskrit Commission. 
Half-a-century ago, our esteemed old 
frienc, Dr. F. C. Schrader, the well- 
kuowa Orientalist, in his address to the 
Fourt. Anniversary of the Ranade 
Library, Mylapore, Madras, advanced 
the thesis that Sanskrit should be the 
linguc franca of India. It is a well-in- 
iormei and thought-provoking address, 
to wh ch we may draw the pertinent at- 
tention of all whc are interested in the 
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subject, and especially of the members 
of tke Sanskrit Commission. All, our- 
selve: included, may not see eye to eye 
with Dr. Schrader in all his opinions, 
but h's exposition, especially of how rich 
Sanskrit can be simplified, is worth a 
serious study. 


Prime Minister Nehru deplored the 

general lack of interest in animals evinc- 
ed in India. He was addressing the third 
session of the Indian Board for Wild 
Life recently, and said: — 
We have lost all capacity to raise an interest 
in aninals by placing some on a pedestal. 
Anything you worship you forget, it is far 
better to be friendly with somebody than 
to worship him. 

The Food and Agriculture Minister, 
Shri a. P. Jain, also referred to the 
cruelty inflicted on animals and ob- 
serveŒ — 

Thouzh some animals are considered sacred 
by us, chey are very cruelly treated. The cow 
is perhaps the most neglected animal and 
cats don’t mean much in our lives. 

The Governor of Mysore, Maharaja 
Jayackamarajendra Wadiyar, expressed 
this need in the course of his Presid- 
ential address, when he spoke of the 
unique role played by nature — moun- 
tains, rivers, plants and animals — in 
enriching the life of man. According to 
a repo-t in The Statesman, he warned 
of the canger of disaffcrestation of land for 
cultivation at the expense of upsetting the 
balance >f nature While there was legitimate 
ground for it, it should not be carried to 
‘Srrational lengths ” The forest area in Indla— 
22% as against 33% im other parts of 
the worsl — was being reduced at a danger- 
ous rate 

The Wild Life Board’s decision to 
rehabilitate the fast-diminishing Indian 
rhinoceros and the wild buffalo in new 
homes would therefore be welcomed by 
all lovers of wild life. If the Uttar Pra- 
desh Government’s attempt to resettle 
the Gir lion in the Chakia forests proves 
successtul, other areas will be used also. 


The Goose rae Le 
That Lays ; / f A P 4 






Tak t 
tae San 


Madhn is wise for his years. His father is a farmer of means. The boy 
knew chat his father’s savings were bidden in the house. He was rather 
His teacher had explained st length how hoarded wealth is unproductive. ides, 
robbers could take it away at will and there was the rrek to life too. But he was 
afraid to talk the matter over with his hot-tempered father until a theft in the 
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Point out the ‘“ Way’ — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Votce of the Silence 























“THUS HAVE I HEARD”’— 
LIGHT AND LIFE 


The sun of His wisdom lights a thousand worlds; 
His merciful clouds all creatures hide. 

A myriad destinies are fulfilled in His love; 

The Voice of His law — how it strikes my heart. 


May is the -nonth of several Holy Days in this ancient land of India, 
On the 3rd of May all devotees of Gautama Buddha and the many 
impressed by àis sutlime philosophy will salute with gratitude the Master, 
truly a Man among men! In fact every spiritual aspirant, and especially 
every Indian, should take advantage of the triple festival on the Full Moon 
Day of the Hindu-Buddhist month of Vaishakha. 

Buddhas are Light-Bearers—and the Tathagata Light is the highest, 
the most sup2rnal of all lights. Buddha Gautama is an historical figure 
whose acts and achievements are authentic. Truth and not poetic imagina- 
tion or license is enshrined in the verse quoted above. Sung by a 
Japanese Empress of the eighth century, Shotuku by name, the verse 
is meaningful 

Prince Siddhartha exchanged the royal garments for the Yellow Robe 
and the power of royal munificence for the Begging Bowl. These acts are 
symbols —He exchanged Life for Light. Renouncing His throne, His 
queen, His father and son and mundane duties, He rose superior to fate or 
karma and by the power of free-will conquered the one vital principle of 
Life and so became Master of Immortality. 

Mortals enjoy and suffer in life and know not why or how. From birth 
to death men and women hold fast to the Wheel of Life, which turns 
ceaselessly. Eurne-Jones has imparted a great lesson in his picture — the 
Wheel of Lif2 turns, turns, turns, and on it are bound the rich and the 
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poor, the great and the small. Karma or destiny brings everyone to the 
-op of life by zhe motion o7 the Wheel, which then, moving further, brings 
him down. 

It is saic that Life is a school and that all men are learning, most of 
them uncorscijusly, but a ew, having evolved further, do so deliberately 
and consciously. This learn-ng provides to man’s senses, to his mind and to 
his heart the light to undezstand the life of joys and sorrows. Bodily eyes 
are organs of ight, but each pair of eyes is different from all other pairs. 
All men are not clear-sighted. There are d:seases of the eyes. Also, there 
are differences in quality and sensitiveness of perception —the painter 
sees, the post visions, what the business mana does not see and the scientist 
is not able to perceive. The light of the miad also brings to each different 
types of knowledge. Still more important is the light of the heart. We 
observe, we understand, we assimilate the workings and processes of life. 
The peasant and the prince, the scholar anc the artist, observe with what 
light each possesses; they also understand and assimilate and grow albeit 
at asnail’s speed. In most msn and women lif denies the power of light; the 
conflicts of Hfe. the struggles of existence, continue to confuse till we are 
compelled tc perceive the truth that the ligh= of the soul within is superior 
to the three lights of heart-feelings, mind-thoughts and bodily percep- 
tions. The three lights give 1s contact with mundane affairs, but worldly 
experiences bafile the heart, confuse the mind and fail to produce Whole- 
ness or Holiness in the body. 

When, turnirg away from the without—-the Ocean of Samsara— we 
look inwards, we begin to glimpse the superior light of the human soul —the 
Thinker. We sense the existence of mystery and we seek the wisdom of the 
Inner Light. In the life of the Within we perceive the truth that there are 
Those who rave solved the mystery. Lover lights represent different 
degrees of luminosity like candle light, the ligat of a kerosene lamp, electric 
light. But the higher Light of the Soul is a different kind of Light. It is 
not derivative; it is self-liminous. Scholars, scientists, philosophers, 
artists — these Hve by and radiate different degrees of light, but they are 
not able to enlighten life truly. 

The humar soul shines by -ts own light. It is the Man of Thought whose 
ideation is spirizual. The Wisdom of the Sowl is one and the same, ever 
constant, anc this constancy is its sublime power. That Wisdom is not of 
the past, the present, the future; it is of the Eternal Now. The Light of 
that Wisdom is called the Tathagata Light, the Light of the Illustrious 
Predecessors. 

It is that Light which is the Sun of the Wisdom of the Buddha. It is 
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merciful and hides within all —the thief and the harlot, the violent and 
the wrathful. From within the Soul that Light makes possible the fulfil- 
ment of destiny. When the clear voice of Dharma, the Law, strikes the 
heart we become men of light, and master life with speed and strength. 

Every Form of Life moves, making life more and more complex, and 
wonderful indeed is the diversity of the kingdoms of matter, which are 
made up of the Forms of Life. The urge of the Divine Will functions in the 
worlds of Life, but it is not possible for lower forms of Life not even for 
a diamond, not even for a pipala tree, not even for a sacrificing cow, to 
develop Free Will and to become a Form of Light. It is man, the self- 
conscious being, the being conscious of himself, who can and should 
control and master the vital principle of Life and its myriad processes. 
Only a man can grow to be an Adept of the Good Law, the rare efflores- 
cence of a civilization, and proceed to attain Buddhahood. 

Man does not realize his grand privilege of having attained manhood 
because his sense of responsibility to Life is weak. It is not the religion of 
the temple and the caurch but the Religion of Responsibility which man 
must practise in order so to transform himself, as to become a Man of 
Light streaming it forth for the helping of his fellow men. There are inspira- 
tion and energy in tke words of the Buddha; says the Dhammapada :— 


Difficult it is to obtain birth asa human being. Difficult it is to live 
the life of a man. Difficult it is to get to hear the True Law. Difficult it 
is to attain to Enlightenment. (ver. 182) 


Difficult — yes; but impossible — no. 
Thus Have I Heard. 
SHRAVAKA 


ON GROWING OLD 


[ONCE agam our esteemed contributor writes inspiring words which 
will charm zll and encourage the aged. Mr Hugh IA. Fausset has done 
this time ard again in our pages, which he has adorned ever since THE 
ARYAN PATH began publication. In this essay he advises all, but especial- 
ly the aginz, to feel the nearness oz: another world than this three- 
Cimensional one created by oar five un-co-crdinated senses. He advocates 
the injunction of The Vote of the Silerce —‘‘ Accept the Woes of birth ” 
end ‘‘ Help Nature and work on with ker; and Nature will regard thee as 
cne of her creators and make obeisance.” To trust Nature is to enjoy the 
tenison of Beauty, eternal_y young, ever joyous. Let us have the faith that 
(Mr. Fausset has in the ‘‘ crdered constency of being ” and in “the flame 
taat burns unquenchably in the heart of life.’’ — Ep.] 


Tert is a German fairy story whica hes comforted me when I have 
beer. tempted to think thet the wounds which tragic circumstance can 
inflict on the very young can never Leal. In it a girl is asked to choose 
between a happy youth and a happy old age, and decides for a happy old 
age 30 that she shall at least have something better to look forward to. 

L fe does noz usually present such simple alternatives and, outside fairy 
stores, the present is the only time of which we can be sure and which, 
joyously or sorrowfully, we can make >ur own. We seldom do so because 
our minds are set on the future, if we are young, and turn back on the 
past when we are old. But the idyllic futures we dream of are generally 
thos2 which can never exist. The past <o which we return is a dream too, 
though it may be a sad one 

Bat the gir. in the fairy story had at least enough faith in life to 
believe that it always had something to give and that it could even keep - 
its best gifts tc the last. Waren a civilization is dying, as is our own, or is 
threatened wit disaster for want of the wisdom which the old should in- 
fuse into it, the young are understandably sceptical of such a belief. 
Matarity, if they are to judge it by the reasoned disillusionment or the 
dull conformity of most of their elders. is Jess the crown of life than its 
withering. The pace, too, at which lif2 is lived today and the general 
engmssment in its physical and materia! aspects encourage the view that 
age, with its slower rhythm, is synonymous with disability, and this despite 
the Zact that people in many parts of the world live active lives longer 
thar before. But such longevity is valsed less as an opportunity for new 
and more senstisve experiments in living thag for prolonging the kind of life 
which habit has stereotyped. 

If to grow old is to learn to be active in contemplation as once we were 
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active in doing, it can be as rewarding an experience as growing up. For 
to grow 1n knowledge of the inner world is no less satisfying than to extend our 
grasp over the outer. Indeed its rewards are incomparably greater. Nor 
does contemplation deny the world of action and sensation. But it trans- 
forms our relation to that world and our vision of it. Above all it teaches 
us that we are born into life that we may learn to die into it. As long as 
we breathe, birth ard death are never divided, strive as we do to force 
them apart. Spiritual death 1s, in different degrees, the measure of our suc- 
cess in separating them. 

When life is at its physical spring, we are least inclined to do this. 
Youth with its gaiety and engaging abandon, if not borne on wings, 
carries on its back a quiver full of arrows, each a glinting possibility. 
Even the unfavoured of fortune have then a reserve of hope to draw upon 
and, though this hope may attach itself to some object in view, some 
enterprise of the moment, or some goal ahead, it is in essence the aura or 
effulgence of life’s belief in itself. In Gabriel Marcel’s words, it is the 
“fuel that keeps a life alight from day to day.” 

True hope is an inward assurance that life is endlessly creative, strong 
enough to outweigh its apparent defeats and failures. As we cease to be 
young, such hope has increasingly to stand the test of reflection. This it 
will fail to de unless we think so deeply into life that we reach to the very 
roots from which hope itself springs. If, for any reason, we turn cur minds 
agairst life in reflecting upon it, whether we disguise this hostility as 
critical analysis or common-sense realism, we shall lose hope and at best 
have to fall back on some philosophy of endurance or defiance, or on a 
hedonism by which we try to console ourselves with pleasure for our loss 
of joy. 

Beneath all such stratagems is a sense of having been cheated by life 
and so of the need to outwit an untrustworthy opponent. Aud this distrust 
reflects a recoil of thought from the embrace of life, when the transition 
from unconscious intimacy to conscious is necessary, if we are to enter 
freely into its heart. It is, basically, a failure in love. But to say this is not 
very helpful until we have really learnt what it means and what it costs 
to love. Love is always an absolute venture of faith, a total acceptance of 
every relative loss, including, it may be, the apparent loss of love itself, 
and, above all, of the determining ego which we assume ourselves to be. 

This is a lot to ask of the mind when it first begins to reflect upon life 
and sees it bristling with hazards and riven with conflicts. The need 
to survive, to compete, to conquer, so easily overrides the need to love. 
And life itself seems to approve and exemplify this. For there is no human 
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impulse whick cannot finc its justification in the life of which we are 
a part and which mirrors what we are at ary moment. The less partial we 
are, the more meaning will life disclose to 1s and the more convinced we 
shall be of the need to accept life, not only at the high pitch of ecstatic 
experience, but even when all zest for living seems to fail. Only so shall 
we grow deepe> and deeper into the nature of being. 

It is because so many psople are deaf 10 the living pulse of growth, 
hearing only the mechanica. drone of the wieels of change, that they feel 
betrayed by life, when the infidelity is in fact their own. The fact that age 
is so generally viewed only -n its negative aspect as a lengthening shadow, 
cast by a sinkirg sun and drawing out to an end long anticipated with fear 
or resignation, shows how little the bounty cf life is realized by those who 
have ceased to crust it. Gustav Holst, in his interpretation of the planets, 
named Saturn the planet of old age. As we listen to the music in which he 
expressed what Saturn mear.t to him, darkress deepens about us. Bound 
Eke sacrificial v.ctims to the anvil of existence, we can only wait for the 
pi-iless hammer of the years to intensify its striking power and dea! us the 
final blow. 

Saturn, so conceived, does. indeed, symbohze one aspect of old age, to 
which we can hardly fail to give due weight—the fatality, as it seems, of 
being tied to a body that is always rerninding us, with the rose of Edmund 
Waller’s lyric, “aow small a >art of time we share ” with the beauty that 
blooms and faces in a day. But Saturn, as symbolical midwife of 
existence, is as much the planet of infancy as of old age. To be born is to 
plunge into morality and sc tc die. Yet few weep or wring their hands 
over an infant’s cradle. “I am but two days old,” sings the infant of 
William Blake’s lyric, and a zhousand infants crying in the night do not 
contradict the truth that ‘‘jov is my name,” a joy that declares life to be 
infinitely blissful in its essence, a joy whose victorious spirit can transform 
even a prison into a paradise. 

It was the enreptured taste of this joy, when he was young, that made 
Wordsworth confident, even when time hai chastened his instinctive 
response to it, that 

Nature never did betray 

Tne heart that lovad her, ’tis hez privilege 
Tarough all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy. 

Yet Wordsworth, it may be said, failed, at least partially, to live out the 
aith which he so confidently affirmed, succumbing in middle life to that 
cramp of self-consc ousness whica is peculiarly the disease of the modern mind, 
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Nature, as mother of our instinctive life, knows nothing of this cramp, 
being spontaneously obedient to the spirit which informs her. But the 
same spirit wcrks in man to wake him from the blissful sleep of instinct 
to look his Mozher in the face. And the face he sees when he wakes is no 
longer that of -he Mother who smiles comfortingly on all his needs, but of 
the Sphinx who gazes through him into some vast beyond, impassively 
contemplating his puny and often perverse efforts to break from her arms 
and shape his own destiny. 

Yet how car he break free when hers is the body in which he draws his 
breath from the cradle to the grave? However far his intelligence may 
carry him, hcwever subtly he may analyze the elements of that body, 
which is also Lis own, any freedom which he may claim in defiance of the 
spirit which sie so perfectly obeys will prove a worse bondage than the 
blind instinct which he would outgrow. 

It is thus that Nature serves the growing soul in man, not only as a 
cherisher of le and joy, but also as a mater dolorosa, swaddling us in the 
sorrows of lacx and loss, punishing us dispassionately for our transgressions 
of her law amd teaching us at each stage of the incarnation, which we 
have received from her, the lesson which we most need to learn. The less 
we are ready t learn, the harder do we find it to love her. Yet the love that 
informs her s-ernest judgment no less than her radiantly rewarding smile 
has only one end in view, to temper our hearts and minds to affirm the 
joy which is zhe essence of her being and which is beyond both loss and 
gain, as we self-centredly measure them. Without this ageless joy, equally 
present in olc and young and only waiting to be purely known, the heart 
of life would cease to beat. But when it shines in eyes, however old, eyes 
that tears have made transparent to life’s deeper truth, the years fall 
away as destructive agents. 

For the changeless beauty of this joy is not at war with time, whose 
artistry it needs to draw out its infinitely various and subtle graces, Some 
of these grates may seem to contradict each other, youth’s ardour and 
impetuosity, for example, seeming to challenge the repose of age. But 
because they spring from the same timeless root, they grow together. The 
flame that barns unquenchably in the heart of life fulfils itself in the light 
of a loving awareness, and to deny the flame, in whatever small degree, is 
to dim the radiance of the light. 

For there is no conflict in the heart of life, which is in perfect agreement 
with itself. This ordered constancy of being is the foundation of all trust 
and is reflected in every human loyalty. It persists through all the 
disconcerting phases and changes of existence and is revealed, too, in the 
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meeting of excremes which proves that time is not a line which carries us 
ever further from our source, but a circle, of which the circumference is 
always equidistant from its centre ani along which we travel, in rising 
spirals, to discover our beginning in our enc and our end in our beginning. 

In all of us, of course, the tide of ptysical life imperceptibly turns and 
more and more we feel its 2bb. But even when it flows most strongly, it 
contains withir it intimations of the super-physical, which tell us that the 
body is less a dynamo of atomic or animel energy than an organ upon 
which the spirit can play an undying music, a new variation in each one 
cf us ‘of the song which the stars sing together in the ever-renewed and 
renewing dawn of creation. And if its arst music is that of the singing 
senses and of -imbs that leap and dance, its last may be of a wisdom 
which finds at the heart of all change and movement the peace of a perfect 


meaning, that redeems the apparent treachery of time. 
Huce TPA. FAUSSET 


ALL other ages have a certa:n number of years appointed, how long every 
one continueth, but unto old age there are no determinate and certain 
times limited and prefixed, and therefore thou livest therein well and 
laudably, as leng as thou canst execute thy office, discharge thy duty, 
and defend thine authority, and yet, nevertheless, to contemn death. 
And for this cause, it happeneth that old age is endued with greater 
courage and animosity than adolescency and youth is. And this is 
the cause that when the tyrant Peisistratus demanded of Solon how he 
durst be so bold, or wherein he reposed his trust, so wilfully and boldly 
to gainsay and disobey his proceedings: Solon answered him that he 
trusted to his ald age, and that was it that mede him full of courage, and 
gave him boldness to resist him; forasmuch as he with lawless'force and 
monstrous tyranny had attempted to oppress the commonwealth miser- 


ably crushed through his untridled and tyrannical invasions, 
— CICERO 


LEONTOCEPHALOS 


[ APPROPRIATELY we print in this issue the interesting article of Shri 
Madhava Ashish, for during this month many Hindus will celebrate the 
birthday of Nara-Sinha. Modern man, conscious only of some of the sur- 
face expressions of Nature’s powers and priding himself on the preca- 
rious triumph over some of the visible material aspects of the manifested 
universe, can with profit take to the study of the symbolic representa- 
tions of powers psychic and spiritual, hidden in Nature and in Man. 
The ancient symbols and emblems, myths and legends, carry within them 
profound truths. It 1s in the language of symbols that the Book of 
Nature is written. The symbols of the Man-Lion and the legendary lore 
surrounding the fourth Avatara of Vishnu contain profound lessons. 

— Ep.] 


[mE LION-HEADED ICON of Nara-Sinha, one of the avataras of Vishnu, is 
one of the many half-man, half-animal figures through which the ancient 
cultures symbolically expressed their perceptions of the natural and human 
powers loosely termed gods. Loosely, because they may represent anything 
from the most sublime Principle to organs of the human body or lunar 
asterisms seen as divine manifestations. Also, the same icon may, at 
different times, be construed to represent a particular manifest power and 
the transcendent source of all created things. By the Shaiva, for instance, 
Ganapati is often in practice relegated to the position of a dwarapala, 
Keeper of the Gate, while amongst the Ganapatya sect he represents the 
androgynous undifferentiated Supreme Deity by whom, out of whom and 
in whom exists all that is. 

In spite of the serpentine Typhon, the horse-bodied Centaurs, the goat- 
hoofed Pan, the tailed and hooved Silenoi and a host of others, nearly all 
of whom represent the animal nature as the lower half of man, the 
Greeks, perhaps because of their supreme cult of the intellect and their 
view that the head is the most noble member of man, found the Egyptian 
and Asian concepts of animal-headed gods peculiarly uncouth and 
repellent. To the sensual and materialistic Romans who followed the 
Greeks, such figures were even less sympathetic, although animal forms of 
their gods were commonly used. It is curious, therefore, that the Mithraic 
cult, with its Indo-Iranian sources, spread all over Europe, wherever the 
Roman legions planted their standards, and closely rivalled Christianity in 
the competition for the allegiance of Europe while displaying as a symbol 
of its highest concept a lion-headed icon. 


This figure is the erect lion-headed body of a man, sometimes with a lion’s 
2 
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claws or feet, often standing upon a globe and enwrapped by serpents; on 
his shoulders are wings and keys are m his hands. To the Mithraic 
worshipper he representec Loundless time. the eon, Kronos, the origin of 
all things. “He was consid=red ineffable, bereft alike of name, sex and 
passion,” says Cumont, in The Mysteries of Mithra. 

There are, of course, ratidnalizations wnich explain away the uncouth- 
ness of the figures. Participents in the my=tery plays of Greece and indeed 
in religious and magical ceremonies in many parts of the world, were 
wont to wear head masks bf various wild animals, often thereby identifying 
themselves with the god so represented. The connection of this with the 
practice of calling an animal's face a mask is obvious. War helmets were 
decorated with spoils of the chase and served the purposes of a cognizance, 
a proof of prowess and an irtimidation. Heracles, it is said, after killing 
the Nemezan lion and skinaring it with its own claws, made for himself an 
invulnerable armour of its pelt and a cres- of its head. But, however good 
such explanations may be, they leave out of account any question of why 
the animal form of the gcd, or the man d-essed in the animal form of the 
god, should excite anything but ridicule »r fear and should be chosen to 
represent the Supreme Being. This is esDecially curious as we are here 
dealing with the beliefs cf cultured races and not with the sympathetic 
magic of savages. 

Out of the many lines alcng which suck animal symbolism mzy be pur- 
sued, one is with reference zc the zodiacal circle or circle of animals (zoon, 
the same word from whith comes “zoo.’ ) The zodiacal circle, or, rather, 
ecliptic, is the apparent vearly path of the sun through the sters. Those 
constellations which fall cn his path have from antiquity been allotted to 
twelve equal parts of the circle, making zhe twelve months of the year. 
Each of these parts has g sign said to have been suggested by the shape 
of the constellation it enclcses, and of these signs seven are the forms of 
animals. The identificatior of any one constellation with its particular 
sign depends on man’s ability to perceive patterns in the otherwise 
random matrix of stars; a feat which hə achieves by the psychological 
projection of images which He within his own inner consciousness. Whether 
such projections are the products of pr.vate fantasy or expressions of 
archetypal truths depends on the extent zo which he knows his true self. 
The fact that what we know as the Chaldean zodiac, whose patterns we 
have to learn to see in the stars, has been so widely adopted is proof that 
it is an adecuate symbol cf the nature of the psyche of at least a very 
large proportion of mankind. 

Because, from a heliocentric viewpoint_ the axis of the earth is tilted in 
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relation to the axis of its path round the sun, the sun, seen from the 
earth, appears to move north and south of the equator during the year. 
The movemert of the zodiacal circle, wobbling like a crookedly fitted tyre 
on a wheel, :s likened to the wriggling of a snake. This is one of the 
serpents associated by symbolism with the measurement of time. 

The same tlt makes the axis of the earth describe a circle about the 
axis of the zodiacal circle once in about 25,800 years, which accounts for 
the shifting of the pole star. This number, or a symbolic approximation of 
it (25,920), is the basis of all the Hindu calculations of yugas and kalpas 
and embodies the concept of the Greek zon. The line of the axis of the 
zodiac is unmarked by any star and is hidden somewhere within the folds 
of the cons-ellation of Draco, the mysterious serpent-dragon of the 
northern skies, another of the symbolic serpents that wrap about the 
symbol of eternity as Adishesha does Narayana. 

Where the circle of the earth’s equator intersects the circle of the 
zodiac are the points of the spring and autumnal equinoxes. These two 
circles move in relation to each other owing to the circling of the axis of 
the earth and the points of intersection move accordingly. This movement 
of the equinactial points around the zodiacal circle, at the rate of about 
one degree every seventy years, has been used as a measure of time 
throughout the ages. 

The zodiazal circle thus represents the circle of time, the halachakra, 
ruled over by the kalapurusha, who may be called by any number of 
different names, Narayana, Vishnu, Hari, Sri Krishna, who are all bearers 
of the discus (chakvadharas), more properly bearers of the circle of time, 
and of whcm the bazaar calendar pictures of effeminate boys twirling 
circles of tinsel on their fingers are ludicrous travesties. “Prajapati is the 
year,” say the Upanishads. The lion or tiger is the lord of beasts, and thus 
represents the lord of the circle of beasts. He who dresses himself in the 
lion’s skin br the lion’s mask thereby identifies himself with him who is 
lord of the circle, the kalapurusha. This may be Shiva, as the lord of 
beasts ( Pashupatı), wearing the tiger’s skin and entwined with serpents; 
or it may be the Jion-headed (leontocephalos) Aton of the Mithraists; or 
the lion-heazded Nara-Sinha, the avatara of Vishnu: or the Greek Heracles, 
in his crest and skin of the Nemzan Lion, whose labours can be made to 
symbolize the conquering of the powers of the zodiac; or Rudra, whose 
roaring has been likened to other beasts’ besides the lion’s and refers to 
the audible sound of the cosmos: or Orion the Hunter who is identified 
with the katapurusha and whose star-form coincides with the constellation 
Mnigashtras, which word is as well translateable by “the lion-headed,”’ as 
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by the more usual “head of the deer.” Tte primary meaning of mriga is 
a four-footed beast, and it is used to denot3, among other things, the two 
wild beasts of the zodiac, Capricornus | Marara) and Leo (Sinha). 

The erect licn-headed figure of the Mithraic Eon with the signs of the 
zodiac, constel-‘ations and s2asons marked on his body thus represents the 
axis or stambhe, the eternal support of all taings, around which the whole 
universe, and this geocentric system ir pa-ticular, revolves. He is, how- 
ever, the axis of the zodiacal circle and not the axis of the earth, which 
latter represents the false centre around which we, as individuals, have 
integrated our empirical selves, as against the unmoving centre of eter- 
nity that is the same in all men. The Mithraic initiate, we learn, if offered 
a wreath or crcwn, would thrust it from him or place it on his shoulder, 
showing thereby his knowledge that the tne centre of man, like the true 
centre of the universe, is, like man’s physical heart and the zodiacal centre, 
offset from the Dhysical centre and the t2rrestrial axis. 

We, however, rotate about our own egocentres and, given the oppor- 
tunity and sufficient ambiticn, like so many of the legendary tapaswis, we 
“move heaven and earth” antil as much as possible of our surroundings 
is made to rotate about us. The story o? Hiranyakashipu, for instance, as 
toid by the Bhagavata, can De interpreted tc mean just this, and his fate 
at the hands of Nara-Sinha the Lion-keaded, who is born out of the 
stambha, is precisely what beppens to all who seek to usurp the power of 
the Eternal and exploit it fcr their own ends: they are destroyed by the 
power of Time operating threugh their instinctive animal nature. 

Ir another Hne of symbolism we are beund by the naga-pasha, the 
girdle of the serpent of the zcdiac, who is at tre mercy only of Garuda, the 
wheeling eagle, the vahana (vehicle) of Vishnu, who, from the top of his 
golden pillar, the axis of time, the stambha, sees all things as they really are. 

The Lord of the Circle of Time has twc aspects, bound and free. Bound, 
He represents the divinity wichin man, manifest in time, snared within the 
web of the net cí His own weaving. Free. he is the transcendent, unmani- 
fest, eternal and unitary Being beyond all neme and form. 

When, in the account in the Vishnu Purena, Prahlada was bound by 
the naga-pasha, he escaped by identifying himself with Vishnu, and we 
too, like him, and like the Mithraic worshippers of old in their cave-like 
Mithraea at Londinium, throughout Eurcpe end Iran and in Indian tem- 
ples, may learn ttus, in the words of the Orphic tablet, how to “escape from 
the circle, the weary, the misery-laden.”’ 

MADHAVA ASHISH 


THE CULT OF LOURDES: 1858-1958 


[In turs informative article Mr. George Godwin examines the cures of 
bodily diseases which take place at Lourdes. That they occur because of 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church is a superstition. Such 
cures take place ın many places considered holy by the Hindus; also at 
many Muslim shrines. The rational explanation is available to any in- 
telligent person who cares to study the nature and power of Faith, which 
“is a quality endowed with a most potent creative power,” says H. P. 
Blavatsky. Faith-healing manifests through several ways and a proper 
study of Faith, Will and Imagination unveils the `“ mystery ” of Lourdes. 
The age of miracles never existed and does not exist now. —ED.] 


A century aco the little town of Lourdes, with a population of ten 
thousand, was unknown to the outside world. Standing on the site of a 
Roman camp at the foot of a high Massabielle rock, upon a plain the 
southern horizon of which embraces the foothills of the Hautes Pyrénées, 
Lourdes has, in a century, acquired world-wide fame. 

How, then, has it come about that in this, the centenary year, six 
million pilgrims will come from all parts of Christendom to this little 
town; that the second largest church in the world is here under construc- 
tion; that an intangible agent has brought world-wide fame and great 
wealth and prosperity to the town and townspeople? 

In a single word, the answer is faith, the faith that can bring about the 
alleged cure of disease by divine intervention. 

Of all man’s persistent primitive beliefs, this, that divine aid for the 
sick is to be secured by appropriate mental and emotional approach to the 
god, demi-god, deified mortal or thaumaturgic agent, is the most univer- 
sal. For a cult to persist with so great a vitality, there must surely be 
some basis of spiritual or psychological truth. A survey of faith-healing 
through the ages shows clearly that the cult springs from a deep-seated 
and universal need. 

The cult of Lourdes has its source in a supernatural event alleged to 
have taken place by the now famous grotto, whose waters thereafter 
acquired miraculous healing properties, due to the intervention of the 
Virgin Mary during her appearance to a little girl. 

Consider for a moment what is involved in the cult of faith-healing. It 
involves two vast assumptions. First, that God, the Prime Mover—what 
you will—is directly concerned with human destiny; secondly, that as 
reward for a faith, sublime and absolute, He will set aside the mechanism 
of the physical world, abrogate established universal laws and permit 
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exceptions to them. 

Here, there should be entered a caveat. Tae fact that external forms of 
faith are seen to have been designed to ft the idea of an intervening 
deity, or supernatural agency, is no adequete reason for dismissing faith 
itself as an instrument for physical and mental cure or regeneration. The 
very approach to the physician implies faitz; and there can be few more 
dramatic examples of pure faith than the total surrender of the sufferer 
to the surgeon. 

In this sense, all healing is faith-healing. Faith, indeed, is a reality the 
power of which is yet to be measured. As Charcot, the father of modern 
psychology, observed: C’est ca fot qui guerit. 

So it would appear to come to this: either the gods, the demiurges and 
saints possess power to set aside natural law as the reward for acts of 
faith, or the phenomena of the cult of faith-healing through the ages can 
be made to fit a rational hypothesis—in a word, that the operative factor 
in the cure is the faith of the suppliant; and zhe change in the physical or 
mental condition the result of processes purely subjective and without 
any sort of reference to the supernatural or miraculous. 

For the miraculous cures claimed for the grotto shrine of Lourdes, 
it is argued that there is a distinction between Christian faith-healing and 
otker sorts. This is merely preference for one sort of means against 
another. On the avidence it is difficult to escape the conclusion that these 
cults are not many, but one, and that the miraculous cures claimed for 
Lourdes are in tne direct. line of descent from the cures of the thauma- 
turges, the medicine men, the medical priests and the Juju men of other 
times. i 

The issue is a plain one. If diseases are cared by the pilgrimages to 
shrines such as Lourdes, are such cures due to causes within the frame of 
natural law, as it is known to science and psychology, or are they to be 
explained only br reference to some supernatural agency which.has power 
to set aside those laws ? 

If one is to adopt the position of the belierer in miraculous cures it is 
necessary to accent the following proposition, namely, God, or some other 
supernatural Beirg, in response to the prayer of faith and the symbolic 
act, causes, in a “ew randomly selected cases, malignant tumours to van- 
ish, perished nerves to quicker and minds deranged to become sane again. 

Let us look at the events which resulted in this truly amazing modern 
cult. 

Up to the year 1858 Lourdes was a commonolace little provincial town 
of no importance, Since then Lourdes has been transformed into a thriving 
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community revolving about a single activity—the service of the multi- 
tudes that yearly visit the famous grotto. It is a town of hotels, pensions, 
lodging houses; of shops displaying every kind of religious souvenir, from 
mechanical lighters engraved with pictures of Our Lady of Lourdes, to 
ladies’ handbags similarly adorned. 

Clearly, it would be to nobody’s advantage today for either the Roman 
Catholic Church or the people of Lourdes to question the authenticity of 
the strange story told by little Bernadette Soubirous or declare it to be 
the pitiable hallucinations of an hysterical little girl; but it would be 
economic ruin for many were her cult to be discredited, her story 
disproved. 

It was while with two little companions looking for firewood and bones 
that Bernadette reported the vision of a “white lady” by the grotto. 
Seventeen times, or thereabouts-——-there are several versions—the child 
was visited by this apparition. Her account of these visions was circum- 
stantial and clear, nor was she shaken by many civic and ecclesiastical 
interrogations. The vision had been plain to see and had also spoken to her, 
conveniently, in the local dialect, saying: Que soy ?Immacule Conception. 

It has been suggested that no child could have invented that, since she 
would not understand the words. But this is to overlook the circumstance 
that the dogma of the Immaculate Conception had but recently been 
promulgated by Pius IV, and had been the theme of the local Curé’s 
sermons. The Curé himself, M. Peryramale, was at first among those who 
did not believe Bernadette; but later he became converted. 

Soon after her telling of the vision, and of the magic spring. the first 
“miracle?” was reported. A workman who had been blind, or suffering 
from some visual defect, reported himself cured after laving his eyes in 
the grotto spring. Out of these two events has developed in the century 
the most astonishing faith-healing cult of modern times. 

Two questions at once suggest themselves. First, does the evidence of 
little Bernadette justify belief in the reality of her visions; secondly, has 
the cult been subsequently justified by authenticated miraculous cures? 

The visions of little Bernadette are phenomena well within the range of 
things known and understood without reference to the supernatural. The 
vision was visible to Bernadette, but invisible to her little companions 
and to all others who accompanied her on later occasions. From this 
circumstance it is fair to conclude that the vision had no objective reality 
but was a projection of the child’s mind. Such manifestations occur most 
frequently about the time of puberty, and there are many examples, both 
in history end in the case-books of medicine. Joan of Arc, tending her 
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-ather’s sheep n the lush meadows of Domremy, heard voices heard by 
nobody else. B2rnadette’s voice told her to seek a magic spring: Joan’s 
voice convinced her of her mission to lead the French to victory against 
the English. 

We know a certain amount about Bernacette, a good deal more than 
can ever be known of Joan <hrough the mists of time. She was the child 
cf poor and almost outlawed parents, for her father, a miller’s labourer, 
had been the scbject of a criminal charge and the family had sunk into 
tie depths of poverty. Bernadette was a delicate child and ‘‘peculiar.” 
The French have an expression for the type. They say: C'est une originale, 
meaning thereby to imply some degree of mental aberration. Bernadette 
o-ten sank into deep sleeps, she was often hungry, she was sometimes 
beaten. Her ecstasies at the grotto, along with other symptoms, suggest a 
defective nervors system and a condition of hysteria. So much for Berna- 
dette, who started the whole astonishing busmess unawares. 

What, then, of the record of the miraculot ? 

Numerous cures of a miraculous kind have been claimed for Lourdes. 
The power of suggestion, inherent in the psychic pattern of a great 
concourse of people under sich conditions zs those which characterize 
Lourdes, may well be greater than the sum of its parts and potent to 
effect changes on the physical plane beyond the capacity of any one sup- 
pliant. Here may be hidden psychic laws not yet fully understood; what 
Erle Zola refers to in his examination of Lourdes as “the unknown force 
that emanates from crowds in an acute crisis of faith.” 

The psychologist Pierre Janet, after visiting Lourdes, wrote: — 


The practices that have been recognized as contributing to the realization 
of a miracle, tbe long pilgrimages, the prolonged waits, the marvellous 
stories, the relizious exaltation, the public meetings, the emotion caused 
by the marvellous and the tezrible, all are assu-ed causes for great psychic 
disturbances. [fore recently, indeed, studies of a somewhat special 
psychological fect, the phencmenon of suggestion, have come to show 
that in certain cases, by means of definitely psychological procedure, 
there could be brought about certain events cuite comparable to those 
seen in the “ miraculous ” cures. 


In the early deys of the cult a panel of medical men was set up: the 
Bureau des Constations, to examine into and report on cases of alleged 
mnirz.culous cures. A number of these were autkenticated by this Bureau. 

The procedure is as follows. The pilgrim presents himself or herself to the 
Sureau for diagnosis. The sucferer states the nature of the disease on 
arrival and invites medical confirmation of cure. If the condition of the 
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pilgrim suggests an unaccountable change in condition, the details are 
recorded and the pilgrim reports back the following year. The case is then 
reconsidered by the Bureau. If the condition is one that suggests a change 
not to be accounted for by known medical techniques, a dossier is pre- 
pared and submitted to the International Lourdes Medical Commission. If 
this body, on which medical men serve, consider the case made out, they 
make their recommendation for authentication of the miracle to the Eccle- 
siastical Commission. 

The Bureau was reconstituted in 1946, and its procedures were made 
more scientific; since then the number of alleged miraculous cures has 
fallen to so low a figure as twelve | 

An English medical man, Dr. D. J. West, recently published the results 
of an investigation made by himself of some of these alleged miracles. And 
he found, as others before him have, a certain laxity in the procedures for 
determining in the first place the existence of the disease which is later 
claimed to have been miraculously cured at the grotto. 

Dr. West has this to say of his investigation :— 

After having examined all the dossiers the puzzle that stands out in my 
mind is psychological end not medical. How can scientific men indulge in 
such farcical rationalizations ? What ıs the point of bolstering up weak 
evidence by glossing over unwelcome points ard making authoritative 
pronouncements of doubtful validity? Why does the International 
Lourdes Medical Commission, a collection of undoubted experts, behave 
with the efficiency of a rubber stamp? The Catholic doctors concerned 
are surely damaging the religious cause they intend to support. 


Things undoubtedly happen at Lourdes and elsewhere. The question is: 
What causes these things to happen? The answer suggested here is that 
every alleged faith-cure ever effected at Lourdes, or anywhere else, is 
amenable to a rational explanation. The evidence for the miraculous 
hypothesis everywhere breaks down completely. Faith-healing is, in fact, a 
form of psychotherapy; but it is psychotherapy applied by those who have 
no knowledge of the principles and the practices of priests at magic grottos 
and shrines, or by groping lay practitioners who stand on the verge of that 
vast unchar-ed reelm, man’s unconscious mind. 

At the grotto at Lourdes there are hundreds of crutches offered as 
evidence of past miracles wrought at the famous shrine. Is it not significant 
that there are no wooden legs? 


GEORGE GODWIN 


THE TREND 
OF GONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 


[Professor P. S. Naidu, Head of the Resecrch Department of the V idya 
Ehavan i2 Udaipur, who is the author of tLree books on psychology and 
ome on xsthstics, here traces suggestively the line of development of 
Western psychology. He sees grounds for hcpe that studies in the border- 
lend of parepsychology, still frowned upcen by the “ultra-scientific”’ 
psychologists, will help restore to the psychology of the Wes* the 
cencept af the “Soul” or the “Self.” The psychologists of the West 
have muci to learn to their profit and many a priceless hint to gain from 
tke psycholozical science of the ancient East, and especially of India. 
Tre Enlightened One, Gautama the Buddha, may well be regarded as the 
Master Psychologist. In days of old psycholcgy served as the unavoidable 
besis for physiology. Mod2=rn knowledge has taken physiology as the 
besis for psychology. Hatha Yoga without Faja Yoga is fatal to human 
health anc sanity ; as a well-understood projection of Raja Yoga there is 
mach to b2 learnt in the trae Hatha Yoga system. — Ep.] 


s< Peycnorosy first lost its coul, then its micd and then its consciousness ; 
it has now behaviour of a kind.” That is how a gifted critic of the modern 
trends in corteraporary psychology sums ur the position at the moment 
in ths youngest of the Western sciences. Though his statement may seem 
an urdeserve: gibe, there is a great deal of t-uth in it. 

Time was wh2n the psychologist, even ir Europe, was seriously con- 
cerned with zhe soul. The ancient Greek th-nkers, the founders of great 
philosophic systems and acute dialecticians, were engaged in the serious 
study of the sou.. Much later. after it developed an ultra-rationalistic and 
scientfic temper, the Western mind came to associate such a study with 
theolcgy, and it went out of fashion among intellectuals. So the first climb 
down was made from soul to mind and the stady of its faculties. 

But even aerz, the scientific-minded investigator found far too many 
phenomena that could not be handled with the objective tools of science. 
Hence, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, it was felt that “con- 
sciousness” alone could be the fit subject of study by the earnest seeker 
after truth in the field of human nature. But even “consciousness” cannot 
be explored, investigated, tested and weigked in the laboratory. The 
method employed for unravelling the mysteries of consciousness was 
introspection. Brt what can introspection reveal except what goes on in 
the mind of the introspector nimself? I cannct look into your mind, and 
you cennot look into mine. Objectivity, precision and clarity—the prime 
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requisites of scientific investigation—-are lacking in introspection. Hence 
scientific psychologists decided to rule out even consciousness from their 
field of investigation. 

When these successive eliminations had been made, what was left as 
the subject of investigation by the psychologist was “ behaviour.” Here 
at last was something which could be handled by the experimental 
methods of the scientist. Behaviour can be controlled and studied in the 
laboratory in much the same way as the physical scientist or the biologist 
studies his chosen field of nature. And, based on this experimental 
approach, a systematic theory of human nature, called Behaviourism, was 
built up. Like his counterparts in the physical and biological fields, the 
Behaviourist decided to ignore all intangibles. “The imperceptible 1s non- 
existent’? is tne motio of this group of objective scientists. All that is 
imperceptible in human nature was to be ignored. Soul, mind and 
consciousness; thinking, reasoning and imagination ; and such other terms 
as psychologists are fond of using to connote so-called mental experiences, 
were henceforth to be completely ruled out. In other words psychology 
should concern itself with the study of behaviour and in particular with 
bodily behaviour. From this methodological requirement there soon 
emerged a theory of human nature which identifed man with nis body, 
and spoke ot him as a highly complicated machine with the nervous 
system as its mainspring. At present we know little about this main- 
spring. When our knowledge of the brain and other parts of the nervous 
system is complete. we can explain every act of human beings, from the 
lowest act of scratching an itch to the highest act of self-sacrifice, in terms 
of the working of the nervous system. Thus there arose the ultra- 
rationalistic system of psychology known as Behaviourism. 

Despite its attractive neatness and concreteness, Behaviourism was 
soon found to be inadequate as a science of human nature. The humblest 
of living creatures, namely, an insect, displays powers which the most 
perfect machine lecks. Living creatures are purposive, goal-seeking and 
forward-looking in their behaviour, while a machine is deterministic, 
backward-looking and completely controlled by the chain of causal 
sequence. Western psychologists soon realized the utter inadequacy of 
Behaviourism, which is superficial even in its treatment of the bodily 
aspect of behaviour. 

There came into existence a whole group of depth psychologies which 
tried to probe into the deeper aspects of human nature. McDougall, 
Freud, Adler and Jung were the pioneers in the field. McDougall drew 
attention to the motives behind bodily behaviour and established beyond 
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doubt the powerful influence cf instincts and emotions on the activities of 
human beings. He it was who made us see that underneath the thin crust 
of reason there lay the powerful dynamic springs of human action, the 
instincts and emotions, which really controlled our personality. But he con- 
fined himself to the study of conscious sprngs of action. Freud and his 
colleagues, whc were investigating the complicated factors in abnormal 
human behavior, plunged into the deep hidden recesses of the mind, and 
uncovered the Unconscious, and demonstrated its irresistible power in 
shaping human destinies. 

Such then was the line o? development in Western psychology — from 
the body to the mind, and from the Conscious to the Sub-conscious and 
Unconscious. And in this we can see the struggle of the West to under- 
stand man and the mysteries of his mind, ard to grasp the significance of 
his total personality. To supplement the endeavours of those psycholo- 

ists, there soon arose a vigorous school in Germany, the Gestalt School, 
which scorned the method cf analysis, blamed all the other schools for 
their atomistic, pulverizing ettitude towards human nature, and insisted 
on treating man as a whole, as a total personality, comprising even the 
environment in which this personality develcped. This indeed was a wel- 
come revolution in psychology. Apart from these major schools of psychol- 
ogy, there are others, all of which seem to be engaged in the laudable 
task of understanding human nature in all its intricacies. Taking a bird’s- 
eye view of the evolution of Western psycholcgy, we find that the schools, 
some of which chim to be tke sole possessors of truth and hence are in- 
tolerant of the attitudes of other schools, are really complementary. Be- 
haviourism deals with the bcdy of man; Purposivism with the mind but 
only with the conscious part of it; Psychoanalysis and Analytical Psychol- 
ogy with the Sub-conscious and the Unconscious; and finally Gestalt psychol- 
ogy with man ard his envircnment as integrated gestalts. It might seem 
as though these schools, takan severally anc collectively, could deliver 
the goods, and that there was nothing in mar. that could be hidden from 
their searching scrutiny. The day of deliverance might seem to have 
dawned at last. Here is a science— rather, a group of sciences— which, 
by unravelling al the hidden secrets of man, will reveal to him what he 
reelly is, and enable him to reach the goal of 1 fe! But what do we find in 
the contemporary scene? A go-y scene of insensate greeds, lusts and panic 
fears, of ferocious passions anc brutalities of the uncultured masses ready 
to be fanned into a mighty conflagration by = chance spark. Man seems 
to be deaf to the agonized voice of history cry-ng to him across the pages 
of its gory record! The advance of science has but tended to hasten the 
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pace of the intellect’s progress. It has swelled man’s head; it has made 
his hands more cunning; but it has not touched his heart. The cry of 
everyone (the scientist included) today is that the moral nature of man 
has lagged behind his intellect. The sciences have confessed their helpless- 
ness in the matter of bridging the gap between the values of Truth and of 
Goodness. And psychology, as it is studied and cultivated today, is equally 
helpless. Is there then no hope? 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, and this time hope comes 
from the regions lying on the fringes of contemporary psychology, a region 
which the ultra-scientific psychologist will not touch with a barge-pole. It 
is the region of parapsychology. Since 1882 the Society for Psychic 
Research has been studying, with purely objective methods of experi- 
mentation, such unusual mental phenomena as hypnotism, thought 
transference, telepathy, telesthesia, etc. Leading men of science and of the 
humanities of the calibre of Sir Oliver Lodge, and Professors Lehman, Henry 
Sidgwick, William James and McDougall have taken a leading part in the 
experiments, and they have come to the conclusion that there are 
dimensions of the human mind other than those which the academic 
psychologists dare believe in. In other words, these unorthodox experi- 
ments in psychology are steadily leading us to the conclusion that just as 
there are sub-conscious and unconscious levels of the mind, there exist also 
super-conscious levels of which modern psychology is ignorant. And be it 
noted that the startling phenomena which have shocked the conservative 
psychologist into a recognition of the para-psychic levels of the mind 
constitute the lowest levels of yogic experience. They are but child’s play 
to the yogt. 

This then is the line of development in Western psychology, a line which 
is very significant in that it points to the ancient Indian concept of Man 
as its crown and culmination. Psychology started with the study of the . 
whole man, but soon, in the interests of scientific specialization and 
analysis, it pulverized man, and began casting out of its field those 
ingredients which were not amenable to study by strictly objective 
methods. Soul, mind and consciousness were thus cast out, till nothing 
was left but the empty skeleton. Finding such a strictly scientific psychol- 
ogy strictly useless and utterly incompetent to impart a knowledge of the 
essence of human nature, psychology started on the quest for a deeper 
understanding of man. In this quest, not only were mind and conscious- 
ness brought back, but a study of the hidden secrets of the Unconscious 
was also taken up. Alongside this there grew up another trend outside 
academic psycholagy towards the exploration of parapsychic psychol- 
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ogy. Taken together, these lines of deve'opment indicate a deep urge 
on the part of psychologists to understand the total personality of 
man, the “whole” of humen nature, in fact, the true nature of the Self. 
There is a dim awareness that there is a suder-conscious dimension of the 
Self, and that -t holds the real secret of man’s nature. But this dim aware- 
ness should develop into a clear and fully fozused consciousness of the fact 
that psychology must restore the soul to the rightful sovereign position 
from which it was dethroned. Only thea will psychology be competent to 
deal with man and his problems. And when that is done modern scientific 
psychology wil! be almost identical wizh psychology as we find it in the 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Samkhya anc Yoga systems. It will not be 
an altogether -ncorrect readirg of the signs of the times to say that 
Western psychologists are slowly finding their way towards the aims, 
purposes, methods and attitudes of psychological study as understood by 
our ancients. 


P. S. NAIDU 


THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS, the original observers of life and nature, were 
the best; and I think only the Indians ard the Greek naturalists, together 
with Spinoza, have been right on the chef issue, the relation of man and 
of his spirit to the universe. It is not unwill:ngness to be a disciple that 
prompts me :o look beyond the modern scramble of philosophies: I 
should gladly learn of them all, if they had lzarned more of one another, 
Even as it is, I endeavour t> retain the posit:ve insight of each, reducing 
it to the scale of nature and keeping it ir its place; thus I am a Platonist 
in logic and morals, and a transcendentzélist -n romantic soliloquy, when 
I choose to indulge in it. Nor is it necessary in being teachable by any 
master, to become eclectic. All these vestas give glimpses of the same 
wood, and a fair and true map of it must be drawn to a single scale, by 
one method of projection, and in one style of calligraphy. All known 
truth can be rendered in any language, although the accent and poetry 
of each may be incommunicable; and as I am content to write in 
English, although it was not my mother-tongte, and although in specula- 
tive matters I have not much sympathy with the English mind, so I am 
content to follow the European tradition In philosophy, little as I respect 
its rhetorical metaphysics, its humanism, and its worldliness. 


—GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Cite Dae ill pan es ene ae 


THE SURVIVING SOUL AND ITS BODY 


[Mr. Joshua C. Gregory, F.R.1.C., Retired Lecturer in Chemistry at 
the University of Leeds, has made a scholarly survey of Western 
thought on this subject through the centuries. So persistent and wide- 
spread is the belief that human consciousness survives bodily death that 
it may be said to be innate in man. The vesture of the discarnate soul, 
however, has been the subject of much speculation. as Mr. Gregory brings 
out here. 

One way that ke mentions whereby the human soul is believed to 
acquire a substantial body is reincarnation. He cites Dr. Parrinder’s 
recent article affirming that this belief is widely held in Afmca. In Asia 
countless millions have for ages accepted unquestioningly the alternation 
of embodied life and disembodied existence as an expression of the 
universal rhythm of periodicity, of sleeping and waking, action and re- 
action, cause and effect. Jesus identified John the Baptist as Elias, whose 
return was expecied, and some Church Fathers, such as Origen and 
Synesius, accepted the pre-existence of the soul, of which reincarnation 
seems a logical corollary. It was only several centuries later that a 
Church Council at Constantinople anathematized the teaching of 
this doctrine of pre-existence and the “ wonderful” idea of the return 
of the soul. Reincarnation has been called “the lost chord of 
Christianity.” — Ep.] 


ÅT ONE time, Descartes records in the first of the Meditations, he con- 
nected walking, feeling and thinking with the soul, without dwelling on 
its nature. At times the soul did suggest to him “something extremely 
rare and subtle,” like a “wind” or a “flame” or “a very volatile air 
insinuated and diffused throughout” his “more material parts.” At one 
time his realization of himself as a thinking thing banished this vaporous 
notion of his soul. 

When Teucer, behind the shield held by Ajax, shot his arrows (in 
Pope’s translation of the Iad), a “Trojan ghost” attended every shaft. 
“Ghost” suggests a shadowy vaporous being. The fierce soul of Hyperion, 
escaping through his sword-wound, suggests an air-like substance. Achilles, 
dreaming of the slain Patroclus, sees his spirit fly like a “thin smoke.” 
Achilles, awake and musing, compares the “immortal mind”’ to an “‘ Aérial 
semblance, and an empty Shade!” Odysseus at the mouth of Hades sees 
“Thin, airy shoals of visionary ghosts” stream “‘along the dusky” shores. 

Thus to the early mind as Homer depicts it, and at first also for Descartes, 
the soul seems to have been a tenuous being. 

The notion that the soul survives death, if not contemporaneous with 
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homo sapiens, is a very ancient belief. Homer, however inadvertently, 
narrates some importantly promotive experiences. Dreams of the dead, as 
when Achilles dreams of tte slaughtered Patroclus, greatly contributed to 
the belief in surviving souls. Here and elsewhere Homer spreads through his 
verses the persistent, pervasive and prim tive impression of a shadowy, 
tenuous after-ife. 

Though the soul seems thinly vaporous to the reflective Descartes, it 
does not normally so impress the average citizen. The body screens off this 
impression by giving the soul a “local habitation.” When the soul flits 
away from th= body at death it seems tc reveal its shadowy self. The 
visual memoryimage of the dead man, by contrasting its more shadowy 
being with the seen human body, may have Lelped to promote the apparent . 
tenuousness of the departed soul. In any case the disembodied soul seemed 
to contrast its tenuity with the solidity of tae corpse :— 

And though after my skin wozms destroy 
this body, Yet in my flesh shal I see God.... 
‘ Job, 19-26) 

Jcb seems to expect the resurrection of his body. The Koran continually 
affirms the restoration of the body at the resurrection. On that day, runs 
one extra comment on the Dare fact that tte dead will flock out of their 
graves, they wil seem to have tarried in the tomb longer than an evening 
or a morning. Lhis suggests a quickening of the soul by its renewed local 
habitation in tke revived body. The same feeling that the soul is a poor 
thing without its body appears in Corintiians, I: 15. Paul faced the 
sceptical query: “With what body do they ome?” He had compared the 
dead body to the “bare grain” growing into wheat. As the sown seed 
must die to bə quickened, so must the body. His analogy appears 
fallacious: a deed seed does not grow. He exzends his argument, however, 
into a growth from a corruptible corpse to an incorruptible body. This 
spiritial body was an earnest of other attempts to provide a habitation 
for tke unclad soul without cffending reason Dy presuming the restoration 
of a Cecomposec corpse. | 

Muhammad leter faced the same scepticien as recorded in the Koran. 
The same notions are discernible among each set of sceptics. The surviving 
soul must have a corporeal embodiment, but the dead body, in the words 
of the Suva entitled ‘‘The Ranks,” has “turned to dust and bones.” In 
the Sura called “ Kaf” Muhammad aids scep-ical frailty by analogy: asa 
“deac country ” enlivened by rain, so “shall be the resurrection.” 

Wel before Paul the surviving soul, without offending reason by entering 
a rehabilitated corpse, yet secured an actual body to clothe its shadowy 
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self. Er, in the Myth at the end of Plato’s Republic, watches the souls, 
taking turns by lot, choosing their future lives. Orpheus decides to be a 
swan, and Agamemnon to be an eagle. Here Plato may have intended a 
touch of humour: each had had enough of women, Orpheus because the 
Thracian women tore him to pieces; and Agamemnon because his wife 
Clytemnestra murdered him. There is humour, intended or not, when 
Odysseus takes the last choice. He gropes for, and finds, lying neglected 
among the choices, the assignment of a quiet life. 

Notions mingle in this myth, including a penalizing metempsychosis and 
the soul of the buffoon, Thersites, donning the body of an ape. 

Reincarnation into human bodies still persists as a belief. It presents 
itself in human thought as an attempt to lodge the tenuously surviving 
soul in the “local habitation” of a human body without the resurrection 
of its decomposed corpse. The extension of metempsychosis to other than 
human bodies is the same essential notion of a corporeal refuge for the 
flimsy discarnate soul. This notion is discernible in the complex of 
concepts. 

For the African today, Dr. Parrinder! reports, departed souls live coldly 
and unhappily in the dark, whether aloft in the sky or, as in Sheol or 
Hades, beneath the earth. Thus reincarnation is for “most Africans” an 
invigorating return to a “sunlit world.” As many simples compounded the 
melancholy of Jaques, doubtless many ideas contributed to the notion of 
reincarnation. One of these clearly persists in Africa: the helpful homing 
of the feeble soul in a substantial body. 

The Egyptian mummy was presumably intended to house the departed 
soul again. The final resurrection of the body affirmed in the Koran plainly 
intends this housing. Cebes, in the Phedo, notes an incredulity about 
survival because the soul, departing like air or smoke, may vanish into 
nothingness. The resurrection of the body eased this scepticism deriving 
from the persistent notion of tenuous, separated souls. Reincarnation, 
avoiding the disconcerting restoration of decayed bodies, provided new 
concrete dwellings for the weak, shadowy souls that seemed too feeble to 
exist in their own nakedness. 

The weight of tradition impelled St. Augustine to insist on a body for 
the surviving immortal soul. This insistence runs through The City of God, 
from the thirteenth Book to the final one. St. Augustine wrote that Plato 
said that the soul could not always be without a body; and that Porphyry 
said that the incorporeal soul in bliss would finally never have one, though 


1 The Hsbbers Journal, April 1957, Vol. LV, p. 265 “Varieties of Belef in Reincar- 
nation,” by E.G PaARRINDER, 
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after many reiacarnations. So did St. Augustine understand them. Por- 
phyry conflicted too violently with the tradizional inadequacy of a bodiless 
soul; Plato suggested too strongly reincarnetions in earthly bodies which 
were not meet for souls in bliss. Also some pailosophers had explained that 
tf the resurrected saints had heavy earthly bodies they would fall from 
aeavyen plump on to the earth. St. Augustine affirmed the doctrine of the 
spiritual body to meet this end other di-ficu ties. 

The corrupted parts of the corruptible bocy, St. Augustine explains, will 
be renewed into a body immortal, spiritual and incorruptible. This 
spiritualized body will not fall rom heaven >ecause it has no weight. The 
same quickeninz by spirit that removes the weight also removes the need 
to eat, though not the powez. Infants will rise with what would have been 
their mature stature; the meture, with tne stature attained. The substance 
of the corruptec body will be so quickened that any deformity will vanish. 
Any deformity: the fat will no longer be fat, nor the lean, lean. Cannibal- 
ism prompted z scornful qu2ry: would the quickened flesh belong to the 
eater or to the eaten? St. Augustine real.zes the perplexity of a dead body 
restored, or spiritualized, from its corrupted remnants. In one place he 
takes comfort from the genefhiiact, as recorced by Marcus Varro. Accord- 
ing to these wizards the separated bod: ard soul can be reunited after 
440 years. Since the power of God :s aways in the background of 
St. Augustine’s thought, when it is not explicitly invoked, this appeal to 
the wizards is significant. They held that the resurrection of the corrupted 
remnants can be credited. St. Augustine writes that, although he calls 
what they say ‘ false,” it stops “the mcuth of... babblers’’ and makes a 
seeming “harmony between them concerning the resurrection of the flesh 
eternally.” 

So St. Auguszine conforms to the tradition that the surviving soul is 
shadowy and he‘pless without a body. He corfirms the immortality of that 
soul by lodging it in its eartaly body spiritualized. The quickening of the 
scattered corrupted remnan-s remained a perplexity, a mystery, as the 
gathering again of the decomposed corpse aad been for the sceptics in 
Pauls time, and was subsequently tc be for those in the days of 
Muhammad. 

Souls are “as substantial as matter itself”: this statement by Ralph 
Cudworth,? in the seventeenth century, discards the traditional tenuous 
soul, as Porphyry had done. A sturdy sudstantial soul suggests no need of 
a body to secure its vigorous survival. Tae impact of this notion is 


3 The True Inielectual System of the Universs. Translated by JOHN Harrison, 1845. 
Vol. I, p xlvi. 
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discernible today, though the notion of embodied souls still widely con- 
forms to an insistent tradition. 

A wholly immaterial soul, occupying no space, seems to elude the 
conceptual grip of common sense. The extended soul was intelligible but 
incorporeal enough to require a corporeal body to house its shadowy being. 
The Cambridge Platonists of the seventeenth century retained the 
extension and combined with it a corporealized incorporeality. This 
assessment is perceptible in their concept of the soul as an “extended 
incorporeal.”’ 

This version is intelligibly comparable to an idealized air. Milton’s 
Satan, intentionally or inadvertently, corresponds to the “extended 
incorporeal’’ of Cambridge Platonism. When alarmed, and fixed as 
‘“Teneriff or Atlas,” he stretches his stature to the sky. He shrinks this 
huge bulk to enter the toad or snake. The “extended incorporeal”’ can 
dilate vastly or contract to a point. Michael’s sword can gash Satan 
without leaving a permanent wound, for his “‘etherial substance,’’ like an 
“extended incorporeal,’’ can be penetrated but not divided. 

The air contracts or expands under’ varying temperature or pressure. 
An arm thrust through it does not permanently divide it. The “extended 
incorporeal’’ can also penetrate, as the air seeps through cracks. The aerial 
analogy, always helpful without being adequate, has another corres- 
pondence. Air under diminished pressure automatically expands; the 
“extended incorporeal’’ is self-active. 

Air manifests its substantiality by opposing the press of the piston or 
in the devastating sweep of the hurricane. This aerial substantiality did 
not perpetuate the contractile, expansive, penetrative, indivisibly pene- 
trable and self-active “extended incorporeal.”’ Its one-time vogue does hint 
at a trend of thought favouring a soul virile enough to survive freely 
without a body. The hint is there though Cudworth$ finally rests belief in 
immortality on God and not on the substantiality of souls. 

In primitive communities souls tend to be thought of in greater or less 
degree, as still visiting members. Today they usually seem to be in non- 
communicative exile from their fellows. The ancient visits to Hades have 
no modern parallel in the main run of thought. In the earlier days of the 
society for Psychical Research the hopes of communication with departed 
souls were often presumed to be realized. Today, though J. B. Rhine‘ 
thinks there are ‘“‘good grounds for allowing the survival question to 
survive,” the “survival hypothesis is in the most unpromising situation of 


3 Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 452. 
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its history.” — 

Caterpillars and butterflies live in very different worlds. The Bishop of 
Lancaster, in a letter to The Sunday Times (London, February 3rd, 1957), 
uses a geometrical analogy for the disparity between this life and the next 
that makes it impossible for Spiritualists, or presumably any other such 
experimenters, to pry into the life of the departed. A being in a two- 
dimensional world could not understand the conditions of three-dimen- 
sional existence. Analogously, the conditions of the after-life state are 
unintelligible to the still living. So the Bishop specifically denies the 
‘possibility of communication with the departed.” Such a disparity of 
conditions would seem to imply also a disparity of nature between the 
embodied and discarnate soul. This at least suggests an inversion of the 
persistent presumption that the surviving scul must have a body, into the 
problem of its existence in a body at any time. Earthly life seems only 
fitted to launch a soul into an enigma if tke conditions before and after 
death are utterly disparate. The body, according to the bishop’s principle, 
seems to straitjacket the soul. 

Resurrection doctrines still defer to the scul’s need of a body, however 
spiritualized. Reincarnation beliefs make the same concession. Though 
many notions mingle into doctrines about departed souls, the age-long 
presumption that they must have bodies pazently persists. The welter of 
ideas includes the astral body or, in other zontexts, the etheric double. 
These notions suggest variants of the concept of the spiritual body. 

A soul substantial enough to exist unembodied seems to exist under 
conditions totally different from life in a body. Thomas Hobbes, during his 
expository course, imagines one man to survive the universal annihilation 
cf things. His ideas and phantasms (mentel images) derived from the 
vanished world would seem to him to be external beings. The plight of this 
perpetually deluded, isolated man can suggest the hapless fate of the soul 
surviving in utterly alien conditions. The provision of bodies, however 
conceived and whether at a final resurrection or not, establishes surviving 
souls in a more acceptable state. The body o? Hobbes’s survivor did not 
ward off delusion, but this need not distract attention from the mental 
comfort derived from embodying surviving souls. 

Some philosophies submerge the soul, often after reincarnations, in an 
oversoul or substance. This submergence tends to shirk the surviving soul’s 
need of a body by inflicting on it the fate of water thrown from a cup into 
the sea. 

JOSHUA C. GREGORY 


THE HAND OF MAN 


[ LiKE other Occult Arts Palmistry is misunderstood and maligned. Is 
there some reliable basis for its study and practice? Mr. Noel Jaquin 
offers a thoughtful article. He is the author of The Hand of Man and 
last year published The Human Hand: The Living Symbol. In the near 
future will appear another volume from his pen— The Theory of Meta- 
physical Infiuence. — Ep.] 


From the moment that evolutionary processes produced man on this earth 
hə has been concerned with accumulating knowledge of his environment, 
aad of the various living structures that inhabit his planet. Today he has 
a vast accumulation, about his world and his own physical structure. But 
his knowledge is mostly a knowledge of three-dimensional structure, he has 
little knowledge of the factors and the forces that have produced it. 
Everything that we see is the three-dimensional expression of something 
unseen, from tocks and moss, from fish, to men; when dealing with man 
tne significance of this fact begins to assume a special and particular im- 
cortance. The endocrinologist tells us that it is no matter of mere chance 
taat we have blue eyes or brown, that our hair is black or flaxen; these 
things betray something of the glandular pattern which is produced by 
the mental and emotional characteristics which we have “carried over.” 
Everything about us at the physical level is individualistic: no other 
person has quite the same hair or eyes; all fingerprints are different; and 
ll hands are the personal symbols of the individual. It is the human hand 
which betrays the actual pattern, or soul, of the individual. The hands 
betray both the conscious and subconscious patterns: one is in the form 
end markings of the right hand, the other, of the left. You will rarely find 
the two hands of any individual exactly the same, beczuse the active, 
conscious mird is a mind that has been developed and created by reaction 
to circumstances and experience, in the course of the present life-span. 
The subconscious, or the left hand, is the symbol of the experiences and 
reactions of probably many lives; so by comparing the two hands carefully 
one can detect the directional trend of the maturing character at this 
voint in evolutionary progression. For example, if in the left hand we find 
chat there is a wide space between the beginnings of the Head and Life 
-ines (the Head line is the line that runs out from between thumb and 
“irst finger across the palm of the hand; the Life line is the line that runs 
jown round the base of the thumb), this space indicates an innate 
-estlessness, a tendency to be impatient and impulsive. And if we find in 
zhe right hand that these two limes are joined at their beginnings it 
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indicates that an element of cautiousness has been acquired. The innate 
impulsive tendency is under some rational control; the individual has 
learnt by experience that such active impulsive reactions do not pay. 

Again we may find that in the left hand the Head line sweeps down in 
a curve towarcs the base of the palm, while in the right it is straight. A 
Head line that curves downwards indicates, by the degree of curvature, 
the degree of imagination; so if it is straight in the right hand it indicates 
that a more ca_culative and less imaginative process has been established 
in the conscious mind. 

The second most important line in the hand is the Heart line, which 
begins under the first finger, or between the first finger and the second, 
and runs out ta the edge of the hand beneath the little finger. This line 
indicates the trpe of the emotional pattern. If, for example, there is a 
deep space between the Heart line and the base of the fingers it is an 
indication of ¢ sympathetic person; if the space is narrow then the 
sympathetic reections are superficial. 

If the Heart line is marked by a deep curve it indicates a quick and 
physical reacticn sexually; if the Heart ‘ine is straight, then the sexual 
trends are basically mental rather than being purely physical. The space 
between the Head and the Heart lines betrays the general attitude of the 
individual to lite, things and people. If this space is wide it indicates an 
extroverted attitude, an attitude that is generally not hampered or 
restricted by early acquired or conventiona_ly inspired inhibitory processes. 
But when that space is narrow it betrays < marked introspective attitude. 
Such people are generally too conscious of themselves. 

Long fingers with well-developed joints indicate a thoughtful analytical 
type of mind, short thick fingers belong to the more intuitive types, the 
people who do rot bother over-much about detail but are concerned with 
broad outlines, zhe people who make quick decisions, right or wrong. 

It is quite impossible to give anything like an adequate and compre- 
hensive insight nto the science of hand-reading; for the subject is a vast 
one, covering as it does every aspect of human activity. My researches over 
the years relative to the symbolism of the human hand have proved at least 
one thing: thet the personal psychological pattern, the innate Self, 
predetermines the pattern of the life; in other words, what we are inside 
ourselves predetermines what happens to us, the life-pattern or destiny is 
a translation of ourselves. 

There are many who will want to deny this, but be careful and think 
well, for how few of us really know ourselves! Most people think they do, 
but an analytical examination of the imprints of both hands will show 
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that the individuals knowledge of himself is really confined to a 
knowledge of a self-created pattern; that is, to a pattern and a 
personality that he has deliberately invented, and which he accepts as 
being himself. 

This self-created personality picture may be, at times, based on part 
fact, but it rarely is wholly true to all the facts. And we often find that 
there occurs an autcmatic magnification, even to the point of distortion, 
of any virtues while the defects are eliminated from the picture, or are so 
distorted by a plausible justification as to be unrecognizable. The 
distortion of defects is thus coloured so as to assume the quality of a 
virtue, or the pretension of an assumed strength of character. 

In the palmist’s vocabulary the Fate and Apollo or success lines are 
regarded as being the “ lines of destiny ” ; but in actual fact they merely 
indicate the deg-ees of the individual’s satisfaction with two aspects of his 
life, the materia. aspect and the personal or emotional one. And in those 
cases where one finds a broken or islanded Fate line with a distorted 
Apollo line, it merely indicates a degree of dissatisfaction with those two 
aspects of living. And in every case a careful analytical examination of the 
whole hand will -eveal defects in the character, in the mental or emotional 
processes that have created the pattern of dissatisfaction. 

Once you have detected the defects something can generally be done to 
adjust or eliminate such deficiencies, and once that has been accomplished 
there is an immediate improvement in efficiency, in the life pattern and in 
personal satisfaction with living. 

The hand is not only of vital value in making an analysis of the two 
patterns, the conscious and the unconscious, but also an invaluable aid in 
diagnosis. The skin ridges form a pattern from the finger tips to the wrist, 
a pattern which never alters from birth to death. And in an imprint of 
the hand these are clearly seen. When there exists any bacterial infection 
in the body or any chemical deficiency which is causing disease, these 
ridge lines become malformed, and each type of disease produces its own 
particular type of malformation. 

When the patient has been treated and the condition cured, these 
malformations disappear and the ridges revert to the normal clear lines. 
It has been my practice over the years to take imprints of the hands, and 
there are several reasons for this. It is quite impossible to see the 
malformations in the skin ridges in the actual hand, but in an imprint 
they are clearly detectable. Hands change from time to time, as we 
change psychologically or in health, and by making comparisons of 
imprints taken with a lapse of time after each set, it is easy to see how 
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health conditiors are maturing, if the individual is tending to develop any 
disruptive defects either chemically or psyckologically. I have in my files 
many thousends of imprints, many of the Lands of people I have never 
seen, as people send me imprints from practically all over the world, and 
often I am <ble to give a timely warning of a developing danger and by 
checking a fresh set of imprints with the originals some twelve months or 
two years latez, I am able to say that the danger has been averted, or 
perhaps tha: seme immediate steps must be taken to prevent its further 
development. 

Those who may be interested in making a study of this fascinating and 
valuable scienc2, I advise tc read one or tw» sound books on the subject, 
and then to start a collection of ink imprirts of hands. Such a scientific 
study of the kuman hand as this is beyond the scope of the ordinary 
palmist, as the exact translation of the srmbol depends not only on a 
knowledge of the hand and its markings but also an extensive knowledge 
of psycholcgical principles, endocrinology, chemistry and bacteriology, 
whereas the ordinary palmist is mainly concerned with a fixed destiny. 

It is a princ:ple of modern psychological practice to trace a defect back 
to its source, zenerally childhood, and when that fails they fall back on 
“inherited tendencies.” I have devoted many years to a study of such 
tendencies anc I have found that in many cases the theory of inherited 
tendencies does not solve the problem or zive a satisfactory answer. In 
many famities there is a child possessing characteristics or tendencies that 
cannot be traced to any “inheritance ” from either side. In such cases we 
have to lock far back beycnd the immedia.e family histories: we have to 
seek for som=2 indications of a “carried. over” subconscious memory, 
indications of a previous existence. 

There is nc doubt that a study of the symbolism of the human hand 
can throw much light on many obscure and mysterious problems, which 
psychology as yet cannot answer or explain. Nothing suddenly begins and 
nothing svddənly ends—those are illusiors of time. As the evolutionary 
processes conzinue at the three-dimensiona. level, there are more vital and 
important evolutionary processes operative at higher levels, and it is 
towards thos: we must turn if we are to find a greater understanding of 
ourselves—-and perhaps our salvation. 

NOEL JAQUIN 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


RECENT INDO-ANGLIAN FICTION 


[T THE CONTROVERSY now going on in India about the necessity of retaining English as 
the official language receives one more proof in favour of English ın this article by Dr. 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. Are not the authors whose English volumes are examined so 
very interestingly doing patriotic service to their Motherland —- keeping Indian society 
alive for the foreigner ? And again Indo-Anghan hterature can and 1s being used for 
translation purposes into many Occidental tongues; this is not so likely to happen to 


books written in an Indian language —-I‘p.] 


INDIAN writing in English, which is now 
often referred to as Indo-Anglian litera- 
ture, is hardly a century old. Here as 
elsewhere the poets and the mere “pro- 
saists’ preceded the dramatists and 
novelists. It was only in the 1920’s and 
1930’s that writers like K. S. Venkata- 
ramani, Mulk Raj Anand and R. K. 
Narayani gave Indo-Anglian fiction a 
place of its own in the twentieth-century 
Indian literary scene. The war and the 
after-war years — the long years of revo- 
lution and these last few years of peace- 
ful reconstruction — have been an invi- 
tation to the Indian novelist, and the 
results have by no means been disap- 
pointing. 

While some of the writers who achiev- 
ed recognition before or during the war 
have retained their fecundity and popu- 
Jar appeal, many of the new “arrivals” 
have given the contemporary literary 
scene both the stir of variegated achieve- 
ment and the promise of sure achieve- 
ment. Purushottam ‘Tricamdas, a suc- 
cessful lawyer and socialist politician, 
has experimented in phantasy by imag- 
ining the grafting of the head of one 
person on the body of another — a feat 
of surgery indeed! — and pursues the 
consequent psychological possibilities. 
The Living Mask is a novel that teases 


and grips at once. It radiates something 
of the tantalizing quality of the old 
Indian story of the “transposed heads,” 
which has been effectively retold by 
Thomas Mann. Sudhin Ghose’s The 
Vermilion Boat, another phantasy, seem- 
ingly set in present-day Bengal, is told 
with an Oriental quaintness which is 
amusing and satisfying. The narrator is 
a student, a Bengali variation of Joyce’s 
Stephen Dedalus, and he “covers” Cal- 
cutta and enacts a voyage through hell 
and purgatory, in the end finding happi- 
ness in the arms of the long-desired and 
strangely attractive Roma. Sudhin 
Ghose’s other novels, And Gazelles 
Leaping and The Flame of the Forest, 
have the same tantalizing quality, 
though it is to be feared that each new 
experiment but reveals a growing thin- 
ness of content, a steady dilution of 
the essence. Dilip Kumar Roy’s The 
Upward Spiral, on the other hand, is 
not a phantasy but an excursion into a 
world of spiritual intensities; while the 
human interest is not sacrificed the ac- 
cent on the dynamics of Yoga and the 
claims of the higher life give a special 
quality to this novel. 

Of the veterans, Anand, being engag- 
ed in other fields of activity — publish- 
ing, journalism, politics — has given us 


1 The work of these and other early Indo-Anghan novelists 1s considered in my Indo- 
Anglian Literature ( P.E.N. Book, 1943) and Indian Contrsbutson to English Literature 
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but one novel in recent years: Private 
Life of an Indien Prince. Victor, the 
Irdian Prince has all the vices of pam- 
pered royalty and, on India gain-ng inde- 
pendence in 1347, wishes to keep out of 
the Indian Union. But Sardar Petel sum- 
mons Victor to Delhi and keeps him 
waiting till hə Icses his nerve; then it 
is child’s play for him to persuade Victor 
to sign the Irstrument of Accession. As 
always, Anard writes briskly, but his 
style is undistingtished and occasionally 
even slipshod ard coarse. Sex intrudes 
too often anc the attempt to fuse con- 
temporary politcal history with the 
personal histery of a few individuals is 
not entirely successful. Narayan’s two 
recent novels, The Financia! Experi 
and Wasting fo- the Mahatma, while 
they will noz d-sappoint his admirers, 
will hardly vin any new converts. The 
urbanity, the ease, the clarity in style, 
are there, and understanding and hu- 
mour are nct wanting. Margayya, the 
“financial exert,” distantly recalls Mr. 
V. S. Pritchett’s Beluncle, and is actual- 
ly three different persons who refuse to 
merge into a single, wholly integrated 
character. Ir Wusting for the Maaaima, 
Narayan tels the love story of Sriram 
and the wai: Bnrarati against the back- 
ground of the tragic assassination of 
Gandhiji on Jaruary 30th, 1948, on his 
way to prawer. One catches echoes of 
the Gandhian revolution, but Sriram 
and Bharati are rather shadowy figures 
and acquire rezlity only in relation to 
the Mahatma. The extensicn of the 
scene of action from the farriliar Mal- 
gudi to a whole province or all India 
makes for a diminution — a diminution 
and even a blurring of the outlines of 
the little South Indian village which 
Narayan’s reacers have learned to love 
so much; but -he gain is quite >ropor- 
tionate to the bss. 

Two other rovels that have Hkewise 
tried to present the drama of the Indian 
revolution, Venu Chitale’s ‘n Transit 
and Khwaj Ahmed Abbas’s Inquilab, 
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are mare heavily loaded with ore, but 
the art that transforms the crude ore to 
the shining metal is lacking. The action 
of Shrimati Chitale’s novels spreads over 
tha whole arc of the Gandhian revolu- 
ticn, while Abbas’s confines itself to the 
twenties and the early thirties, culmi- 
natirg in the Gandin-Irwin Pact. Shri- 
mati Chitale takes us to the heart of a 
Maharashtrian family caught in the 
revo.utionary whirlwind; Shri Abbas 
takes us to Delhi, Aligarh and the 
North. and concentrates on a group of 
Muslims. A twist is added in the end 
wien the Muslim hero, Anwar, dis- 
ccvers that he is a Hindu merchant’s 
scn by the prostitute Chhamia, but 
brotgkt up affectionately by a Muslim, 
Akbar Ali. “He was a strange symbol 
Oo: uni y, a human sengam in which such 
d.vers2 streams of blood and cultures 
had met!” Both Venu Chitale and Ah- 
med Abbas can write interestingly of 
mer. and affairs, but it is a far, far 
cry from their novels to a work like 
Var end Peace; and the Gandhian era 
— or the modern Heroic Age — is still 
a challenge to tbe mute, inglorious 
‘“Tolscoys” who are today struggling for 
expression in i 

Thə Goan struggle for independence 
is a miniature version — quantitatively, 
rot qualitatively, zor suffering is the 
same whether ten or ten million suffer 
—-~Of the Indian struggle. Sorrowtng 
ies My Land is the title of Lambert 
Mescarenhas’s novel. The title is apt 
because Portuguese rule, always an eye- 
sore and a bodysore, has become a regu- 
ar nightmare during the last few 
vears. One of the terrifyingly pregnant 
nements in the novel is Roberto’s testi- 
“ying against his own father, Tobias, to 
zhe cuthorities. That sort of thing, one 
thouzht, could happen only under a 
Hitler or a Stalin! Tobias, the central 
figur2 in the novel, is elaborately and 
corvincingly drawr: “The soil was in his 
blood. It held for him an eternal mys- 
tery. as close as a woman’s womb.” His 
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Catholicism is truly catholic, and his. 


learning does not divorce him from his 
people. He is deprived of his supports 
one by one; yet is he most heroic in hbis 
very helplessness and solitariness. So 
too, by implication, Goa is living her 
bravest, finest hour, bent by oppression 
— but not broken. 

Dr. Bhabani Baattacharya’s Se 
Many Hungers, Music for Mohini and 
He Who Rides a Tiger constitute an 
Impressive achieverrent. So Many 
Hungers draws upon tie wartime famine 
in Bengal and its attendant evils. The 
picture is vivid and almost repulsive. 
There are the familiar types: the war 
profiteer, the rapacious black-marketeer, 
the fearless undergrcund worker, the 
faded, destitute heroine, the sex-starved 
white soldier lost in en Asian country. 
The novel has adroitly caught the suf- 
fering, the heroism, the frustration, the 
hopes and the despairs of the war years; 
hence the impression it makes on a 
first reading is overwhelming. Music for 
Mohini is the story of a young Brahmin 
girl, Mohini, who tries to make a suc- 
cess of her married life with her scholar 
husband, Jayadev. Dr. Bhattacharya’s 
third novel, He Who Rides a Tiger, 
reverts to the Bengal famine. The 
tempo of life in Calcutta — the complex 
of urban vices and urban sophistication, 
the pressure of mass movements and 
mass hysteria — gives the novel an 
eerie and a piquant quality all its own. 
Less sombre in its hues than So Many 
Hungers, the indictment it carries is 
delivered with more ease and almost 
entertainingly. Kalo the blacksmith, 
driven by hunger to Czlcutta, finds out 
that his daughter Lekha has been lured 
to a harlot-house where he is himself 
working as a pimp; his eyes are opened, 
he declares war on society, and a singu- 
Jar chain of circumstances helps him to 
build a structure of popular faith on a 
lie and a fraud:— 

How could the temple’s gracious gift have 


the same effect on her as the house of evil? 
The house wanted to pollute her body; the 
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temple worked inside her, spreading corrup- 
tion. 


But the downtrodden “low-caste” has 
taken his full revenge on people whose 
souls had rotted with “caste and cash” 
-~-and now he and his daughter boldly 
cut themselves loose from their new en- 
tanglements, and begin life anew. 

Of the writers who have come out 
but lately into the limelight Kamala 
Markandaya is perhaps the most out- 
standing. Her first novel, Nectar in a 
Steve, has been compared with Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth, though a nearer 
analogy would be with K. S. Venkata- 
ramani’s Murugan the Tiller. Miss 
Markandaya takes us to the heart of a 
south Indian village where life has not 
changed for about a thousand years. 
Industry and modern technology invade 
it in the shape of a tannery and from the 
impact sinister consequences issue. 
Poverty and misery, the advancing 
disease of overpopulation, the wailing 
of the helpless —- what “nectar” out of 
this muddied ocean? But the heart 
that is tempered in the flames of love 
and farth, of suffering and sacrifice, 
will not easily accept defeat. Rukmini 
the narrator-heroine is also a Mother 
of Sorrows. After her vain journeyings 
she returns to her village to find peace 
at last; she has lost her husband, but 
she brings home their adopted son, 
Purli. They and the other children, Sel- 
vam and Ira, start to rebuild their for- 
tunes on the ruins of the old. Calm after 
storm, spring after winter ~~ such is the 
unending cycle. One must persevere, 
one must hope, even if it were only in 
trying to find “nectar in a sieve”! 

If Nectar in a Steve recalls Venkata- 
ramani’s Murugan the Tiller, Miss 
Markandaya’s Some Inner Fury recalls 
his Kandan the Patriot. Where Venkata- 
ramani is poetical and masculine, Miss 
Markandaya is suggestive and feminine. 
If her writing is less rich in imagery, it 
has more ease and more of the light of 
love. Both her novels are cast in auto- 
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biographical fcrm and exploit the free- 
dom of reverie. Butt there is a world of 
difference betweer Rukmini of zhe ear- 
lier and Mira of the later novel. Mira 
is a creature af imagination and memo- 
ry, in whom nacuralness and sophis- 
tication are in uneasy partnerstip. The 
story begins wita the return of her 
brother Kit wita his Oxford friend 
Richard. Govind, her adopted brother, 
Premala, whc presently marres Kit, 
and Roshan, tae rich lady who engles in 
the troubled wate-s of emancipatior and 
revolutionary politics, compl2te the 
principal dramati: personz. There is, of 
course, Hickey the missionary, a varia- 
' tion of Kenny of the earlier novel. Al- 
most as in a typical Hardy novel, inten- 
sities clash ard malignant forces are let 
loose. Govinc, wishing to escepe from 
his hopeless lve for Premala, becomes 
a revolutionary; Premala, escaping from 
the stifling atmosphere of her Euskand’s 
home as often as she can, helps Hickey 
in his humanitarian work; Mira and 
Richard seek happiness in each other’s 
arms. But the “Quit India” movement 
overtakes ani carries them along and 
finally engulfs tkem. It is a ghastly mis- 
take, no doubt, but revoluticns breed 
such mistak2s. Premala is suffocated 
and dies, Kit dies of a knife-wound and 
Richard falls a victim to mob fry. Mira 
returns to her home, to be shut up with 
the ghosts of har memories; and from 
time to time the slow pain comes “‘seep- 
ing up, filling my throat with grief, 
flowing from throat to temple.” 

Some Inner Fury is a tragedy of 
politics, even as Nectar in a Steve is a 
tragedy of econ>mics: but in both nov- 
els the chief cnaaracters transcend the 
bludgeonings oi economic or political 
mischance and assert the tnconquer- 
able spirit of man. Of all the characters 
in Some Irner Fury, Premala is the 
sweetest, ev2n the most heroic, with her 
mother sadress no less than her mother 
might and moher love, whose silence 
is stronger than all rhetoric and whose 
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seeming capacity for resignation is the 
true measure of her measureless 
strengtt. She, more than, the sophisti- 
cated Kit and Mira, more than the rebel 
Govind and the responsive Richard, is 
symboliz of the Mother—all under- 
standing and compassion — “Mother 
India” who must suffer all hurts and 
survive all disasters. 

Not the least of Kamala Markan- 
daya’s marks as a novelist is the purity 
and stggestiveness of her prose; for 
exampl>:— 

I thick in that moment I first knew the 
meaning of fear. I could feel its slow black 
coils unwinding, felt the sudden hollowness 


of my body as all else retreated before that 
creeping darkness. 


As œe closes Some Inner Fury, one 
is exheusted, but not too exhausted to 
ask the question: What did really hap- 
pen? Vas it Govind who killed Kit? 
Did Eickey lie, or did Mira le? In 
Forstes’s A Passage to India, too, the 
truth xf what actually happened in the 
Marakar Caves is left to be guessed. 
Kamaa Markandaya has exhibited two 
half-truths, two fragments of truth; 
how siall we piece them together? The 
myste-y must remain. 

Khashwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan 
(1956), a first novel by an already 
establ shed _short-story-writer, snaps 
with >itiless accuracy the bestial hor- 
rors enacted on the Indo-Pakistan bor- 
der region during the fateful days of 
Augu:t 1947. The leaders — the depart- 
ing Eritish rulers abetting them — had 
sowec the wind of communal differences 
and Eartition, like a whirlwind, was up- 
settinz masses of humanity, mangling 
them throwing them across the borders 
in a heap. Khushwant Singh conten- 
trates on a border village, Mano Majra, 
with a river fringing it and a railway 
bridg spanning the river. The popula- 
tion is half Sikh, half Muslim. There 
are taousands of such villages in India, 
where the law is peaceful co-existence, 
not communal strife. A trainload of 
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corpses from Pakistan crosses the bridge 
near Mano Majra, refugees pour in, 
and, incidentally, a Communist named 
Iqbal Singh. The cry for reprisals si- 
lences the still, soft voice of humanity. 
The local Muslim population is evacuat- 
ed to a refugee camp, but the avengers 
decide to attack the refugee train bound 
for Pakistan At last— even in this 
universal madness — humanity, or rath- 
er love, which is humanity’s noblest 
flower, asserts itself. A local Sikh, rough 
Juggat Singh, realizing that the attack 
must mean death to his mistress, the 
Muslim girl Nooran, prevents the at- 
tack at the cost of his own life. Even 
the abandoned old rake, the magistrate 
Hukam Chand, has a soft feeling for 
the Muslim prostitute, Haseena. It is a 
nightmarish story; the details accumu- 
late to a poisonous mass and numb the 
sensibilities. What is recorded with such 
remorseless fidelity is but a speck in the 
dust-whirl that was the Partition; but 
there is enough to convict both the Brit- 
ish administrators who, after a hundred 
years of “benign” rule, could only lead 
up to this holocaust, and a nationalist 
movement led by barristers, thinkers, 
poets, statesmen, makatmas and mau- 
lanas that could celebrate the baptism 
of freedom only with such mass murder 
and revolting bestiality. Khushwant 
Singh’s novel begins with the murder 
of the money-lender, the love-making of 
Juggat and Nooran, and Hukum Chand’s 
sordid affair with Haseena —- a concate- 
nation that is a dim shadow of the com- 
ing events. It could not have been an 
easy novel to write: the events so recent, 
so terrible in their utter savagery and 
meaninglessness, must have defied as- 
similation in terms of creative fiction. 
Khushwant Singh, however, has succeed- 
ed through resolved limitation and rigor- 
ous selection in communicating to his 
readers a hint of the grossness, vastness 
and utter insanity of the two-nation 
theory ard the Partition tragedy. The 
pity and the horror of it all! The novel 
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conveys both with utter fidelity. 

Shanta Rama Rau’s Remember the 
House has been well received in the 
U.S.A. and the U.K., and she wisely 
writes of things well within the range of 
her experience. Childhood and girlhood 
at Jalnabad are recapitulated tenderly 
but not sentimentally. Presently life 
makes its demands on the narrator- 
heroine, Baba. She meets Nicky and 
Alix, she dallies with romance, but the 
hero is seen to have feet of clay. Love 
is a glittering and transient emptiness: 
“a little excitement, a little impatience, 
much imagination.” The comfortable 
Hari is preferable to the princes of the 
romantic mirage. The West cannot 
easily mix with the East, and tradi- 
tional cultures have often the hidden 
strength to stand shocks from outside. 
Shanta Rama Rau’s writing is marked 
by ease and urbanity and she can ex- 
pose the dividing gulf between the East 
and the West with an uncanny adroit- 
ness. 

No less distinguished is Anand Lall’s 
The House at Adampur, a study of pre- 
Independence “aristocratic” life in Delhi 
and the Panjab. People could be patriots 
and philanderers at one and the same 
time; jail-going and harem-keeping 
could be cultivated as complementary 
occupations. Yet these people are not 
really happy or contented. Wandering 
between two worlds, one already dead 
and the other as yet powerless to be 
born, these characters — Dewar Ram 
Nath, Jai Singh, Lena—are seized 
with bewilderment, and they hanker 
after a harmony that somehow eludes 
them. Anand (Arthur) Lall is India’s 
permanent representative at the United 
Nations Headquarters and here in his 
first novel he is seen to be an expert 
chronicler of the ambiguities and difh- 
culties of transition from the old to the 
new in India. Exploiting a not dissimi- 
lar theme, Dr. M. V. Rama Sharma has 
turned his The Stream into a psycho- 
logical study of the tension between the 
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old ways and the new, and his hero, 
Gopalam, torn between the homely wo- 
man Saguna who loves him and the 
sophisticated Swarna whom he loves, 
zigzags along, en uncertain agonized 
course till at last he reaches a sensible 
understanding with his destiny and 
reconciles himself to his lot. 

A survey of fiction should not omit 
a reference fo short stories, but these 
deiy easy classif cation. Two recent col- 
lections, however, deserve spezial men- 
tion: Khush*vant Singh’s The Mark of 
Vishnu and Mamjeri Isvaran’s Painted 
Tigers. In evoking a scene, sketching a 
character, or insinuating the ‘rony and 
the pity at the heart of life, both Khush- 
want Singh ani Manjeri Isvaran are 
adepts: words co their bidding without 
much ado, and actuality grins and stares 
and even smies at us. Khushwant 


The Wisdom of the Living Religtons. 
By Josera ‘Garr. (Skeffington, London. 
288 pp. 1958. z1s.) 

“The sayings of the living religions 
deserve stucy for a number of reasons,” 
says Mr. Gaer in his Preface:— 


Each of the seyings is though: provoking, 
each contains a guiding principle and each 
is (in the crigiaal even if not always in 
the translaticn) expressed concisely, sharply, 
memorably. 


It is in fact this very precision and 
thrust — the sneer literary excellence of 
their pristine utterances through fable, 
allegory, pareble and myth -— which 
has given tae great religions their imme- 
diacy and relevance for generation after 
generation. 

In presenting the essence of ten of 
them in one comparatively small volume 
Mr. Gaer succeeds in laying bare the 
golden threac, or the several golden 
threads, running through them all. The 
book is well arranged: each saction is 
prefaced by a brief historicel summary; 
and the sayirgs, maxims, proverbs and 
parables wh:ch follow are carefully 
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Singh is apt to be satiric where Isvaran 
is suggestive and poetic; their charac- 
ters, too, tend to divide as caricatures 
and symbols. But they are competent 
story-tellers both, and they reveal their 
bits of India with fidelity and fearless- 
ness. 

Novels and short stories are appear- 
ing at a steady pace, for journals need 
them and readers are hungry for them. 
But there is a difference between the 
made novel or short story and the piece 
of fiction that seems, as it were, to have 
demanded utterance. Many will write 
before a few stand out from the crowd. 
The future of Indo-Anglian fiction, how- 
ever, will be assured so long as novelists 
and short-story-writers like the above 
can be lured to the ranks of its practi- 
tioners. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


selected. 

Thus, without undue simplification, 
the essence of Buddhism is revealed 
through The Twelve Links, The Four 
Noble Truths, The Eightfold Path and 
the Ten Buddhist Commandments from 
the Vinaya-Piiaka, the Ten Parfections 
from the Sutta-Pitaka, and a rumber of 
verses from the Dhkammapadc and the 
Jatakas. The essence of Christianity is 
revealed through the Parables of Jesus 
and a variety of sayings-from the New 
Testament, the Agrapha and the Logia. 
Similar treatment has been given to eight 
other wide-spread religions. The whole 
is co-ordinated by a Topical Index 
which, if we lack opportunity to devote 
a lifetime to the study of ccmparative 
religion, we ought to be honest enough 
to be grateful for. Crude a5 it is, it 
has the merit of enabling the ordinary 
reader to see at a glance what Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, Jainism, Judaism, 
Islam, Shintoism and several other faiths 
think about anger, charity, modesty, 
murder and a host of other phenomena. 


J. P. Hocan 
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Nehru’s Indra: An Analytical Study. 
By T. 5. Bawa (Freeland Publications, 
Private, Ltd., New Delhi. 204 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 12.50) 

During her ten years of freedom 
India has recorded much progress, but 
revealed many deficiencies too — indi- 
vidual and national Democratic tradi- 
tions have not yet struck root deep 
enough in Indias soil. Shri Bawa’s book 
articulates this conclusion in emphatic 
terms. 

Shri Bawa Eas a high regard for 
Pandit Nehru. But he is frankly dis- 
appointed by what he regards as 
Nehru’s failure žo root out corruption, 
nepotism and oter evils. 

some of Shri Bawa’s disappointment 
will be shared by other Indians too. 
But would they lay so much of the 
blame for the tm-2asse at Pandit Nehru’s 
door or those of -he Constitution, which 
Bawa describes as “cocktail”? Democ- 
racy as a form œ government demands 


Victory over Suffering: Glimpses into 
a Mystery. By A GRAHAM IKIN. Fore- 
word by J. B. Paxirs. Introduction by 
Tae Late Bispop or Ery. (Arthur 
James Ltd., England. 144 pp. 1957. 
12s. 6d.) 

Miss [kin may not bring the problem 
of suffering a wht nearer solution, but 
her sincerity commands respect. She 
believes that “in prayer we find a re- 
sponsive Intelligeace that answers our 
spoken or unspoken appeal”; and al- 
though this is tentamount to saying 
that My will be done is as valid a 
prayer as Thy wit be done, her mani- 
fest humility, her zery nawveté, protects 
her from any charge of arrogance. . 

But her book misleads. It makes too 
much of the possitilities of healing and 
not enough of the sheer fact of suffer- 
ing. Much of its space is given to the 
subject of “‘spirituil healing”: that ex- 
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a degree of character, integrity and 
understanding of and participation in 
public affairs by each citizen to the best — 
of his ability; these are unfortunately 
rare among ws — politicians and non- 
politicians, civil servants and private 
people, alike. One Nehru cannot remedy 
this; the nation as a whole must make 
the effort. 

All is not well with India, but all is 
not ill either, as Shri Bawa seems to 
think. Most of the analysis and some 
of the remedial measures propounded 
by him are worth serious consideration: 
eg., the problem of rapid increase in 
population, the shrinking in the size of 
land holdings and the inequalities of 
wealth. But more important than all 
else is the building of national character 
on the foundations of genuine and sin- 
cere patriotism and earnestness of pur- 
pose. Pandit Nehru’s life and work do 
emphasize these. 

C. V. H. 


ercise in optimism which so panders to 
the many Christians who claim to find 
a “comfort” in their faith and who luli 
their fear, their despair, their secret 
unadmitted anguish with all manner of 
spiritual bromides. In certain very spe- 
cific cases spiritual healing may “work,” 
or seem to work; but it can do nothing 
to counter war, famine or accident. It 
induces, moreover, in those who practise 
it a flaccid attitude to life, an implicit 
conviction that suffering may be avoid- 
ed, a psychopathic refusal to face facts. 

Suffering is a subject for art rather 
than homily. Broadly speaking, the 
truth of the matter is that our capacity 
to suffer is our only means of “victory” 
over suffering; and Miss Ikin would 
have done us a better service if she had 
made this luminously and unequivocally 
clear. i 
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The Herald o` Spring. Poems from 
Mohua. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Translated from the Bengali by Auro- 
BINDO Bose. With a life of Tagore by 
the Translater. (The Wisdom oi the 
East Series, Jchn Murray, London. 
33 pp. 1957. 8s. 6d.) 

Aurobindo Bose has translated about 
half of the love poems from Tazore’s 
Mohkua, written and published when the 
poet was over seventy. Tagore had been 
asked to make a selection from his love 
poems suitable for newly-married coup- 
les. In doing s3, the joy of creation 
touched his heert “like the breath of 
Spring” — hence the title. “Mohua flo- 
wers are the attendants of Spring, and 
there is intcxication in their sap,” he 
says. 

Unfortunately poetry seldom remains 
poetry when translated literally into 
another languag. It has to be recreated, 
as Arthur Waley and Ezra Pound have 


Indian Pailasophical Studies. I. By 
M. Hirtvarna (Kavyalaya Publishers, 
Mysore. 149 po. 1957. Rs. 7.50) 

This is a collection of occasional 
papers cont~ibrted by the late Professor 
M. Hiriyarna to several philosophical 
and researca publications in the course 
of over two dacades of life and study 
between 1924 and 1946. The most im- 
portant of them is his paper on “The 
Problem of Trath,” contributed to Con- 
temporary Indian Philosophy, edited 
by S. Radnakrishnan and J. H. Muir- 
head. The problem of Truth and Error 
was one oi the major interests of Pro- 
fessor Hiriyamna’s reflections, as can be 
seen by the mumber of papers on the 
subject from various points of view. 
Professor Hiriyanna was a mature 
thinker wizh a gift of clarity in expound- 
ing his themes that these essays clearly 
show. 

One imdorzant paper in this collec- 
tion is his research discovery of “Sva- 
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recreat2d the poetry of China and Ja 
pan. Ir most of these versions “the all- 
pervad.ng atmosphere, so tenucus and 
ethereel,” fails to reach us. Some pieces, 
such æ “The Waterfall” and “By the 
Waysirle,” are charming poems in their 
own rght; but in others the difficulty 
of the task has evidently proved too 
great. Nevertheless what does come 
through is Tagore’s conception of love 
and tke miraculous blossoming of spring 
in an Jld man’s heart. 

Wita Tagore love is envisaged as a 
creatie activity which transforms and 
recreates men and women and reveals 
them in their true selves—a concep- 
tion -vhich, while owing much to the 
Vaishnavile poetry of mediæval Bengali 
litera~ure, yet finds a parallel in the 
work of Browning, a poet with whom 
Tago-e was much in sympathy. 
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bhava-vada or Indian Naturalism.” He ° 
has zendered a valuable service to the 
histozy of Indian philosophy :n restor- 
ing this system of thought to its right- 
ful place as a fore-runner of the Sam- 
khye system. His other countribution is 
his valuable account of Ehartrpra- 
pafica, a precursor of Sankara and a 
prog2nitor of the Bhedabheda system of 
the Vedanta. Though no work of the 
great writer has come down to us, by 
diligent research among other commen- 
taries on the Vedanta which refer to him 
Pro-essor Hiriyanna has recovered and 
placed Bhartrprapafica in the history 
of the Vedantic systems of thought. 

Frofessor Hiriyanna’s calm and co- 
genz writing with its clear grasp and 
luctd exposition is a delightful lamp by 
which many a student can guide him- 
self in the still much unexplored realms 
of -ndian thought. 


D. GuRUMURTI 
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Buddhism: A “Mystery Religion’? 
By Paut Levy. (University of London; 
The Athlone Press, London. 111 pp. 
1957. 18s.) 

In this book (the Louis H. Jordan 
Lectures for 1953) the author tries to 
show that the question posed in its title 
should be answered in the affirmative. 
Yet for a definition ol the term “Mys- 
tery Religion” we have to wait until the 
last chapter, where we are told, “They 
owe their generic nam=2 to the fact that 
their principal rites and revelations are 
intended to be kept secret,” and where 
the author at last expases his ethnologi- 
cal bias. Till then he tacitly assumes a 
connection between the rites of initia- 
tion performed at pukerty in primitive 
communities and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the ordinetion of Buddhist 
monks. 

The first three chapters therefore 
consist of an unsysiematic account, 
based for the most part on second-hand 
and third-hand sources, of ordination in 
the Theravadin communities and among 
the Northern Buddhists. The author 
seems to believe that, because in Cam- 
bodia, for example, ordination is ac- 
companied by certain admittedly primi- 


Religion and the Rebel. By COLIN 
Witson. (Victor Gollancz, Lid., London. 
333 pp. 1957. 21s.) . 

Presumably this book is a sequel to 
The Outsider. According to its author 
it is an attempt to argue the theses that 
the Outsider “is a symptom of a civiliza- 
tion in decline, but that at least he is a 
healthy sign” and that ‘“Western civiliza- 
tion has reached its moment of crisis 
and so “religion, the backbone of civi- 
lization, hardens into a Church that is 
unacceptable to Outsiders...the men 
who “strive to become visionarites” and 
then “become the Rebels.” 

To me it reads as a hotch-potch of 
only partially integrated elements: spir- 
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tive practices (not mentioned in the 
Vinaya texts) which are also a feature 
of tribal initiations, Buddhism, can be 
classified as a “mystery Religion.” 
Surely this is not unlike the assertion 
that since some accounts of the Bud- 
dha’s life contain elements which can 
be explained in terms of solar myth the 
Buddha Himself is to be regarded not 
as a historical person but as a celestial 
phenomenon. Chapter IV, which deals 
with the proceedings of the First Coun- 
cil as a variation of the initiation theme, 
is hardly more convincing. Chapter V 
deals in the same way with the lives of 
Kasyapa and Gavampati. Both contain 
false analogies of an astonishingly naive 
kind. Still, despite incidental errors and 
wrong basic assumptions, the book is 
interesting and not without value. Prop- 
erly understood, it certainly makes us 
realize that the Buddhist ritual of ordi- 
nation is richer in significance than is 
generally supposed. But that signif- 
icance cannot be reduced to terms of 
ethnology. A transcendental residue re- 
mains which exalts Buddhism far above 
all “Mystery Religions” so conceived 
and eludes all studies of this kind. 


BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


itual truths; doubtful generalizations; 
critical analyses, some deep, others shal- 
low; and biographical details of alleged 
Outsiders, mystics and Rebels, not al- 
ways relevant to any theme and often 
trivial and, in the modern fashion, un- 
edifying. Such statements as the follow- 
ing remain unrelated: “The Outsider, 
then, is a man who is haunted by a 
sense of the futility of life....The 
Outsider only ceases to be an Outsider 
when he becomes possessed, when he 
becomes fanatically obsessed by the 
need to escape”; “All experiences can 
be used as the building bricks of a 
visionary consciousness ff there is a 
conscious effort at assimilation”; “This, 
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then, is the essence of Christ’s teaching: 
it is the will of the life-force that men 
should strive for more consciousness and 
life.” 

As another exemple, I did not know 
what to make of the parallel drawn be- 
tween the vision of D. H. Lawrence’s 
Lady Chatterley induced by sexual 
ecstasy and the so-called Nature-mysti- 
cism of Boehme; and the contrast of 
these with what he chooses to call the 
mysticism of the East which keeps a 
man sitting cross-legged and immobile 
for twenty years. 
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Colin Wilson writes; “The ultimate 
question that, for me, lies behind the 
Outsider is: How can man extend his 
range of consciousness?” I suggest that 
all and more than the message cenveyed 
by this book is to be found in the simple 
words of an ancient text: “Give up thy 
life if thou wouldst live.” They imply, 
what is absent entirely from this book, 
the need of compassion, of identifying 
oneself with others in their suffering, 
if one is to achieve the true visionary 
consciousness. 

GEOFFREY H. BROWN 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra shows us this month a French approach to a deep spintual- 
historical quest.on and to a matter of, largely, business. Our readers should ind a 
vivid pictura of that subtle combination of pure logic and conscious brilliance which ıs 
so native to Frence. But they shall find also, we trust, a question that goes home: Are 
we also betrayimg the Christ, the Buddha, even Gandhiji, ving memory of whom is 


yet green ? —E2.] 


I was alternately fascinated and bewil- 
dered by Thierry Maulnier’s adaptation 
of Diego Fabbri’s play Procés a Jésus. 
As a technical achievement it is mem- 
orable; but, while it reminds ane of 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of 
en Author, it lacks the latter’s well-knit 
structure. As a problem play Procès a 
Jésus is intensely dramatic and possesses 
one highly poignant moment that lifts 
vou above the general earthiness that 
surrounds the play. Fabbri introduced a 
problem as a Jew sees it: “We have been 
persecuted over the centuries. Were we 
guilty? Was Jesus punishable under 
Mosaic law? Let us reconstruct the 
trial.” 

The trial is emacted, but no attempt is 
ever really made to answer this question. 
Perhaps the author is right in thinking it 
does not greatly matter. In common with 
most important works of French litera- 
ture the main p.irpose of this play is the 
psychological irquest of man. The voca- 


tion of France is the study of the indi- 
vidual. To the French, literature is the 
most powerful reassembling force of con- 
science. 

. The protagonists in this great spiritual 
drama are all there — and Judas finds 
himself no more guilty than John, for did 
not even John at one time deny Jesus? 
And in a passage of great beauty Mary 
Magdalene, with her eyes glistening, 
speaks of a love that passeth under- 
standing. Can one describe the indescrib- 
able? 

The Second Act with its novel modes 
startles and shocks us. From different 
parts of the theatre the dramatis personæ 
pop up like pupils in a classroom to re- 
count their experiences. After a time the 
novelty wears off. One by one, they take 
their share of the blame in this great 
trial. Everyone finds that it is he himself 
that is primarily being judged, and not 
Jesus. Who indeed was responsible for 
crucifying Jesus? Were we not all? Were 
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not John anc Judas, in doubting him, 
equally -responsible for bringing about 
his crucifixion? Do we not, say the ac- 
tors, be we tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
do we not each betrav him? How much 
have we done and are doing today to 
follow his message? It is we who are, 
therefore, guilty, one and all. Indeed, we 
have, through our want of faith, hope 
and charity, crucified him, not once but 
millions and millions of times through 
the ages. 

Such indeed is the true message of the 
play, even if for dramatic reasons Fab- 
bri piles one form of theatrical device 
upon another There is a pessimism in 
this play as there is in so much French 
literature. Succintly Gide put it — Je 
naime pas l'homme. Jaime ce qui le 
devore.} 

Procès à Jesus gets caught in its own 
new, tangled form and fails to be tbo- 
roughly convincing. It introduces too 
many characters and preserves the ten- 
sion of a mystery play. Above all, and 
at all costs, Fabbri feels he must be 
heard. He does not refrain from some 
religious propaganda, and hence weakens 
his purpose. 

The play, for all its failings, is a re- 
markable tous de force; for while it at- 
tempts, perhads too solemnly, to satisfy 
priest and plebian, it makes one seriously 
take stock of oneself. It avows the spir- 
itual turmoil and aspiration of man. This 
comes from the understanding of the 
prized concept, typically French, of la 
personne: to comprehend the destiny of 
France is simply to comprehend the 
destiny of the individual I saw most of 
the audience looking guiltily or some- 
times sheepishly at one another. That 
in itself was as good a sign as any that 
the points hac been driven home. They 
were driven bome, not from the heart, 
where love resides, but from the brain. 
There was something coldly intellectual 
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in the experience. I am reminded of 
Yeats’s lines: — 


It is folly to be only wise 
And on the inward vision close the heart. 


A distinguished Vietnamese writer, 
Tran Van Tung, invited me to the pre- 
sentation ceremony of his beautiful il- 
lustrated book on Viet Nam at a top- 
class restaurant, “Le Cabaret,” close to 
the Champs Elysées. There were a num- 
ber of friends of the writer, a bevy of 
well-dressed women and a few photogra- 
phers. The author proceeded to display 
and discuss his book, have passages read 
out in English and French by a few 
débutantes and well-groomed men, and 
then returned, with one or two apologies, 
to treat of the merits of the book and to 
say how it came to be written. A mon- 
ologue on the part of the author was fol- 
lowed by a dialogue on the part of a 
young pair who read snatches of poetry 
and prose. There were no comments, 
questions or answers. When the journal- 
ists had dispersed and the majority of 
friends, about forty in number, had gone 
away, champagne was served. 

This kind of book-presentation cere- 
mony, or the signing of a book, is a com- 
mon occurrence here. It introduces a new 
author to the public or enhances the 
prestige of a celebrity. This kind of 
charade may strike some people as pecu- 
liar, but it is entirely consistent with 
French tradition and considered as rele- 
vant as the opening ceremony of an exhi- 
bition. One must learn to appreciate this 
very frequent form of publicity arranged 
by the publishing firm. In a world domi- 
nated by mass media it helps to sell 
the book. I think you did your job well, 
Tran Van Tung! I’m sure I could not 
endure such an ordeal myself. 


BALDOON DHINGRA 


17 do not love man. I love that which devours him 
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In en article “Is Philosophy Obsolete? 
(Quarterly Review, ist Quarter 1958), 
Dr. F. F. Rattray, Extension Lecturer 
at Cambridge Unrversity, pleads cogent- 
ly for a return from a philosophy which 
has become merel “a meticulous analy- 
sis of the meaning of statements” to 
philosophy in the true sense, as an inter- 
pretation, a synthesis of the faczs of ex- 
perierce, both outer and inner. 

Dr. Rattray emphasizes that if one 
frees oneself from the conventions of 
thougnt, it is as unreasonable to deny 
the imtelligence in matter (with its 
variety of forms, 7unctions, purpose and 
consc-ousness) as to imagine that mere 
chance can set in order papers scattered 
at random. Matter from outsid= is “an 
infinity of centres of radiation,” from 
inside “an infinity of centres ol feeling 
ard striving.” He cites two broadcasts, 
(by Prof. Schrodinger, 1942, and Prof. 
Astbury 1957) waich raised, respective- 
ly, tke questions of molecular thinking 
and molecular memory. He cites the pro- 
cesses of heredity and the biological law 
of recapitulation as evidence of the way 
ancestral memory is transferrec to suc- 
ceeding generations —— of cells as of 
human beings. Yet in all living matter 
there is constant replacement, so that 
only the form that governs the chang- 
ing matter has >ermanence. Repeated 
experience transfers memory to the sub- 
conscious and unconscious levels in the 
fcrm of capacity; the conscious attention 
is centred on the acquirement of new 
knowledge and pewers; while beyond lie 
the further potentialities of the supra- 
conscious. i 


The promise ani potency of the whole 
universe is behind the visible universe: it 
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embodies itself in atom, molecule, chemical 
element, virus, bacterion, protoplasmic cell, 
protozoor, metazoon, plants, animals, man. We 
come back to what the Greeks discovered long 
ago, that in the universe is logos. 

Poets and writers next are called upon 
as witnesses to the higher level, as is zhe 
admiration accorded to those who, fac- 
ing even death, stand loyal to goodness, 
truth and beauty — the pilot of a crash- 
ing plane who sacrifices himself to avoid 
killing others is called a hero, not a fool. 
Inspira-ion is the result of the supra- 
conscioids uniting the unconscious, sab- 
consciois and conscious mind in its ser- 
vice. The rich depths of concentrated 
ancestral memory provide the symbolism 
“to mediate transcendent experience. ’ 

The censcious mind of the artist, while ac- 
cepting from the supra-conscious and ozher 
strata, gives to what he receives the benefit 
of his conscious knowledge and skills —~ such 
are the revealers of transcendent reality. 

Muca of this has significant implica- 
tions which demand to be more fully 
worked out. As the Cambridge Pleto- 
nists o: the seventeenth century had a 
deep and fruitful influence on their cwn 
and stcceeding generations, it is en- 
couraging that the tradition still en- 
dures. 


About one hundred and thirty years 
ago two British officers, tiger-hunting in 
the Nagiri Hills of South India, dis- 
coverec some people quite distinct in 
appearance, language and customs from 
the Handus surrounding them. Ever 
since, the Todas, as they are commcnly 
called, have been a subject of much spec- 
ulation and controversy. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Societx, 1957-58, prints “Todas of the 
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Nilgiri Hills: Their Origin” by J. N. 
Kamalapur, who contributes in it his 
quota to the guesses of scholars who 
have not yet solved anything regarding 
the Todas. 

Early descriptions of these mysteri- 
ous dwellers on the Blue Mountains 
picture them, for the most part, as fair 
complexioned. handsome, tall and of 
noble bearing, with long, wavy, brown 
hair and beards, uniquely dressed; tend- 
ing herds of buffaloes and living on 
their milk, and never using or carrying 
weapons (not even sticks), yet dwelling 
safely in jungles infested with elephants, 
tigers, snakes and other ferocious ani- 
mals. 

Some of the confusion of the scholars 
studying the Todas is no doubt due to 
the fact, explained by H. P. Blavatsky, 
who also knew and wrote of them, that 
as soon as their solitude was invaded by 
civilization the Todas began moving to 
other places as unknown as and more in- 
accessible thar. the Nilgiris had former- 
ly been; until only degenerate remnants 
of the tribe remained around Ootaca- 
mund, such as those whose phrenulogical 
bumps were measured by Colonel Mar- 
shall. This, no doubt, accounts also for 
the conflicting descriptions and accounts 
offered about them right up to the latest 
theories of H.R.H. Prince Peter of 
Greece and of Shri Kamalapur, who 
entirely disagree as to the Todas’ ori- 
gin. Prince Peter holds it to be Sume- 
rian — on the strength of certain words 
in their language; Shri Kamalapur holds 
that they belong to the Dravidian-speak- 
ing Munda pecple. Both these specula- 
tions are at variance with those of other 
scholars. 

In Zsis Unvesled (1877) another ori- 
gin for the Todas is indicated by H. P. 
Blavatsky, who hints taat they are an 
order and not a race. And she adds that 
“the Todas are not the only such mys- 
terious tribe in India.” 
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“Academic Freedom” was the theme 
of the Ninth International Summer Uni- 
versity organized by the United Nations 
Student Association and World Univer- 
sity Service at Crofton Grange, Herts., 
England, for August 2nd-16th. The full 
scope of World University Service is 
indicated in its Programme of Action, 
1958, but the March number of WUS in 
Action, published from Geneva Head- 
quarters, gives an impressive glimpse of 
current activities in more detail—a 
new Hungarian Student Library, Vien- 
na; grants in various European coun- 
tries to Hungarian refugee students and 
teachers; the African Medical Scholar- 
ships Trust Fund and the publication of 
its first News Letter; Seminars for 
foreign students in various countries, to 
foster mutual understanding; a Braille 
Library project for the Netherlands; 
Treasure-Van ‘ours for the sale of 
handicrafts from countries where they 
are still a living tradition; housing unit 
for the School of Agriculture at Recho- 
vot, Israel, the publication of Hebrew 
textbooks, etc., at low cost; Canadian 
University scholarships for foreign stu- 
dents; a T.B. ward at a Korean student 
sanatorium; the distribution of food 
and medical treatment for students; 
emergency relief to schools affected by 
the Ceylon floods; a project of hospital 
wards for students in India and Pakis- 
tan, donations to University Libraries in 
these countries; the organization of 
evening classes for “working” students 
in Vietnam; finally, study projects in 
U.K. Universities in preparation for 
uNEsco’s Major Project “The Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values.” 


Another thought-provoking theme for 
a general W.U.S. Symposium planned is 
“The University Today — Its Role and 
Place in Society.” It raises such peren- 
nial and essential questions as “Should 
the principal function of university edu- 
cation be professional training or the 
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development of the whole man?” 
“Should the task of the University in- 
clude, beyond teaching and research in 
various disciplines. a search for the unity 
of knowledge?” 

This panoramas of “mutual assis- 
tance” offers an antidote to the night- 
mare picture of civilization that merges 
in the general press, and we mus: whole- 
heartedly admire rt. Yet it is a pity that 
the earlier, more informal magazine of 
the movement hał to cease publication 
some years ago. For, though resorts of 
its activities present the intellectual and 
material framewo-k, something more is 
needed to “bring through” tke heart 
quality that obvicusly must energize the 
individual workers and donors. It is this 
heart power of expression (nct to be 
confused with emotionalism) that 
makes “tangible’ the living soul of a 
movement. The -atter, like the human 
being, seeks for “wholeness” of expres- 
sion. If such a fine movement es World 
University Service, working in the field 
of highest potencials among the vouth 
of all races, can show how it infuses into 
its currents that subtle, not to be mea- 
sured or tabulated, soul-spark, then it 
may well prove itself an organization of 
genius offering material service intellec- 
tual service, soul service -— the three in 
one. 


In a lucid presentation of the case for 
strengthening English in Indien educa- 
tion irrespective of the Indian-language 
medium of instruction, Shri C. D. Desh- 
mukh, Chairmen of the University 
Grants Commission, has warned the 
educational autkorities that 


the development cf our languages and devel- 
opment of our minds will be impossible with- 
out extensive and reinforced resor: to one of 
the most advanced languages of the world -— 
English — which spens the door z:o us to at 
least two-thirds cf the current scientific and 
technological literature and belles-lettres. The 
progress made on the frontiers o? knowledge 
will be lost to us unless we keep open and 
widen and deepen the channels of communica- 
tion with the more advanced world outside, 
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a world which is, moreover, advancing with 
breath-ta=ing rapidity. 


Shri Deshmukh made this important 
declaration while inaugurating a confer- 
ence in Delhi convened by the Univer- 
sitr Grants Commission to consider the 
prcblers of teaching English. Shri 
Deshmekh also emphasized that one 
caunot afford to lose sight of the human- 
istcc va.ue of English literature:— 


Franky, if a choice were given to me, I 
should prefer to use English exclusively fot 
my own instruction so as to be able to parti- 
cipate ir the intellectual life of the world and 
be able -o transmit whatever I have assimilat- 
ed through the proper idiom of the Indiar 
language that I know, enriching those Indian 
lanzuage3 in the process. I also feel sure that 
an one who ponders this subject, including 
the young people for whom we are taking 
decision: and whose future we are going to 
aff=ct p»werfully thereby, will make a similar 
cheice. 


Pictaring an imaginary India where 
chauvinism has banished all foreign 
laaguazes and only the indigenous have 
been “developed” with the aid of all 
scrts of technical and scientific terms, 
Siri Leshmukh warned:— 


In such a country, the difficulties of com- 
municating with the rest of the world will 
heve Feen magnified a thousandfold and 
perticipation in the common intellectual and 
scenti: life of the world would have been 
rejucec almost to nil Although I yield to 
nene ir the appreciation of the quality of the 
månd oT the people of this country as compar- 
ec, wita those in any other country, I shud- 
der to think what would happen to us as a 
result of this kind of intellectual isolation. 
Im a conse, it will be the repetition of our 
hstory but on a more painful scale, until 
fiaally, as in the past, the high pressure intel- 
lectual areas of the world, to use a meteoro- 
Icgical metaphor, will erupt violently into the 
lew pressure intellectual areas of our country 
What I am driving at is that our primary 
concera should be not with the means ot 
cmmenication but with the substance com- 
municsted. 


Th2 number of leaders and patriots 
who are supporting India’s retention of 
~ngl&h is growing. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dr. 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, General Cari- 
appa and Shri C. Rajagopalachari are 
“iberel-minded men of insight, and neg- 
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lect of ‘the advice they offer will prove 
perilous to the country. 


The study of the supply of and de- 
mand for teachers, recently undertaken 
by the Manpower Division of the Direc- 
torate of Employment Exchanges, re- 
veals a considerable shortage of high- 
school teachers throughout the country 
and the fact that 53 per cent of the ap- 
plicants for teaching posts are untrained. 
This is a measure of the excessive opti- 
mism of the authorities in the last decade, 
who, contemplating a rapid expan- 
sion of schools and colleges, had not 
paid adequate attention to such practi- 
cal difficulties as the cost entailed or the 
training of teachers to meet the growing 
demands of the country. Mere expan- 
sion without quality has not only caused 
considerable wastage but also has prob- 
ably contributed to student indiscipline 
in educational Institutions. Teaching by 
untrained and ill-equipped persons, 
turning to the school merely to relieve 
the stress of unemployment. may well 
have done more harm than good. 

It is a sad commentary on the respect 
which this noble profession of teaching 
commands from the young men of the 
land when one is informed by the sam- 
ple survey that 
out of 886 lakh persons seeking employment 
assistance through the Exchanges at the end 
of November last, about 34,000, i.e, 3.8 per 
cent were registered for the job of teacher» 

Yet another fact brought out by the 
report is that 
not a single MA. or MSc, B.Com. or Fidc, 
with a first class degree was registered at the 
Delhi Employment Exchange as a teacher 

What is needed today seems to be a 
“teach-the-teacher movement.” If the 
educational system in the country is to 
be improved, the urgent need is not only 
for the building of more schools but for 
staffing even the existing schools with 
better qualified teachers and offering 
better scales of pay to enable them to 
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stick to this noble profession; for expe- 
rience has proved that cheap education 
is worse than no education. 


It is welcome news that two Bills 
seeking to abolish the dowry system 
were introduced in the Lok Sabha by 
Shrimati Renu Chakravarty and Shri 
Mohan Swarup. According to the Press 
Trust of India: — 

Both the Bulls permit voluntary marriage 
gifts such as ornaments or dresses to the 
brides or bridegrooms Mrs. Chakravarty’s 


Bill restricts the value of such gifts to Rs. 300, 
while Mr Swarup’s to Rs. 1000. 


Whatever might have been the cir- 
cumstances in the past when the system 
of dowry was introduced, it is now im- 
possible to argue in favour of a system 
which is an unmitigated evil. For the 
last many years social reformers have 
urged that the system of demanding a 
payment of money as a condition for 
getting a daughter married should be 
ended. But the evil continues, bringing 
in its wake much humiliation in the life 
of our daughters and suffering to their 
parents. Surely, in free India such prac- 
tices should be forbidden both by legis- 
lation and by force of public opinion. 
As Shrimati Chakravarty points out in 
her explanatory note, her Bill 
would ensure the dignity, equality and in- 
dependence of women, mitigate the hardships 
of parents to get their daughters married, 
guarantee free and equal choice ın marriage 
and ensure that neither of the contracting 
parties are subjected to humiliation or their 
self-respect degraded. 


Her Bill provides 


that any person who takes dowry or abets 
the taking of dowry shall be punishable with 
imprisonment which may extend to one year 
or a fine extending to the value of the dowry 
taken or with both. Those who give dowry or 
abet its giving shall also be punishable with 
simple impnsonment which may extend to 
six months or with fine extending to Rs, 1000 
or both A person who demands dowry after 
the wedding will also be punishable with 
imprisonment or fine 


The Hindu Code Bill, which was in- 
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zended to introduce this urgent reform, 
could not be passed in its original jorm. 
During the last Farliament, two private 
members, Shrima-i Uma Nehru and Shri- 
mati Renu Chakravarty, introduced their 
Bills against dowry but both were with- 
drawn on the assirance of the then Law 
Minister that an official Bill wculd soon 
be introduced ir Parliament with the 
same aims in view. It is now more than 
a year since the new Parliament was 
elected, but no sceps seem to have been 
taken in this direction. Shrimati Renu 
Chakravarty, undaunted, has come for- 
ward again with her Bill to crush this 
evil. 

The National Federation af Indian 
Women has righ-ly called for an India- 
wide campaign against the dcwry sys- 
tem. Marriage siould not be én instru- 
ment of profit ard every well-considered 
effort to get rid of an evil which leads 
to the impoverishment of the parents 
should get general support. Educated 
persons should te trained not to accept 
any dowry anc the acceptance of a 
dowry should meet with general dis- 
approbation, Edicating the public opin- 
ion is necessary for legislation to succeed. 


A new jail is to be opened in Delhi 
shortly. According to the H industan 
Times a 
the new jail, sitcated on Najafgarh Road: 
occupies an area bigger than Darvagenj, and 
Rs. &2 lakhs, almcst equal to whaz was spent 
on Vigyan Bhavar, has been spent in its con- 
struction. In planaing and building the new 
jail the primary object has been how to re- 
claim the prisoner and make him realize the 
evil results of crime. Modern ideas and sug- 
gestions, including those from U.N. experts, 
have been adoptec to make it a model jail. 


It is now recognized by almost all 
Governments taat man is not’ born a 
sinner or a crircinal but that Łe becomes 
such owing ir: part to -his environ- 
ment. Circumstances have in many cases 
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helped create certain mental conditions 
ard urges, resulting in the commission 
of one or more anti-social offences. The 
new o.itlook has been responsible for 
several reforms; this New Delhi jail has 
for its aim “to humanize the imprison- 
m2nt *o make an offender feel he has 
been sent to jail as punishment and not 
for punishment.” 

Although the complete eradication of 
crime ‘rom the world may not be attain- 
able in our dark age and civilization, 
scciet, must continue its attempt to 
eliminate the economic and social evils 
which engender frustration and bitter- 
ness aad so contribute to crime. The at- 
titude partly responsible for the com- 
rrission of the offence should be chang- 
ed; and we are glad that prisoners in 
this model jail are to be so placed that 
they may learn right ways of overcom- 
itg th2 sense of frustration. 

The prisoner will have an opportunity to 
work cther at the jail’s 60-acre farm or at 
iti worsshops offering such vocations as print- 
irg, sinning, carpentry, tailoring, and soap 

While the farm’s yield will be utilized 
ir the jail’s four kitchens, the workshops’ 
p-oducs will be sold zo various Government 
o7ganizations, The prisoners will also qualify 
for an extra wage for putting in more than 
the allotted work. Wages thus earned can be 
partly utilized at the jails canteen. The re- 


maining amount can be collected at the time 
o? release. 


Further, the craft learnt and the phys- 
ical work done in this corrective insti- 
tutior is bound to result in the mental 
satisfaction of learning the pleasures of 
labour. This should in itself have a tonic 
effect besides fitting the prisoners to 
take their place as useful citizens after 
their release. The report points out that 
some provision has been made for their 
rehabilitation: — 

After the release, a prisoner will be allowed 
to stay in a separate building for 15 or 20 
days to enable him to look for some employ- 
ment, The jail authorities will also help him 
in his rehabilitation. 
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J am a doctor in a rural dispensary. 1 can never forget the day Gopal’s 
only son took il. His trouble was serious and my equipment limited. Thank God, 
however, the boy got well. That day the grateful Gopal knew what it meant to 
have a doctor within easy reach. I talked to him about our other less fortunate 
brethren whose need for hospitals was no less pressing. I told him how their 
savings could save more lives. It was a pleasant surprise, nevertheless, when he 
brought me a petful of coins that evening and requested me to get him NATIONAL 
PLAN SAVINGS CERTIFICATES That day I felt I had served a mission. 


Savings invested ın NATIONAL PLAN SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
and other Small Savings Scheme securities guaranteed by Government come back 
to you with tax-free interest. This imvestment benefits you and the nation by 
providing funds Zor more hospitals, schools, roads, canals and electricity. 


I2-YEAR NATIONAL PLAN 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


« 5.41% tax-free interest per annum 


æ Easily available from all Post 
Offices in denominations of Rs. 5 
to Rs. 5.000 


æ Guaranteed by Govt. of India. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
UNDER THE SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME: 


1O-YEAR TREASURY SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”’— 
HUMAN JUDGMENT AND DIVINE COMPENSATION 


“LET the sins of the whole world fall upon me, that I may relieve man’s 
misery and suffering.”’ 


Tavs spake the Enlightened Buddha, the Compassionate One, the Sage of 
high heart and not only of philosophic mind. Destiny, suffering, sins, 
confuse mortal minds; and even students of logic, metaphysics and moral 
philosophy are bowled over, very often, when face to face with the work 
of Nemesis. 

Joseph Addison is not only a master of English prose, but at times 
proves himself a practical philosopher of mystic insight. In The Spectator 
of the 13th of September, 1712, he writes an essay full of wise thoughts 
founded upon these words of Horace :— 


Nec deus intersit, nist dignus vindice nodus 
Inctdertt 


(Neither should <2 god intervene, unless a knot befalls worthy of his 
interference.) 


Addison writes :— 

We cannot be guilty of a greater Act of Uncharitableness, than to 
interpret the Afflictions which befall our Neighbours, as Puntshments and 
Judgments. It aggravates the Evil to him who suffers, when he looks 
upon himself as the Mark of Divine Vengeance, and abates the Compas- 
sion of those towards him, who regard him in so dreadful a Light. This 
Humour of turning every Misfortune into a Judgment, proceeds from 
wrong Notions of Religion, which, in its own Nature, produces Good-will 
towards Men, and puts the mildest Construction upon every Accident 
that befalls them, Ir this Case, therefore, it is not Religion that sours a 
Man’s Temper, but it is his Temper that sours his Religion. 
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Among church-going persons there are hard-hearted and narrow-minded 
unjust men and women whos: arbitrary self-righteousness is riveted on the 
misdemeanours of others. Tkey are unfaithful to their Master, who 
cemanded, ‘‘ Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam thet is in thine own eye?”’ 

Similarly, in the minds of many Indians who believe in the Law of 
Karma, suffering and error, justice and mercy, acts of men and curses or 
blessings of God and Gods, ar2 so mixed up that confusion worse confounded 
results. 

The first expression of man’s real religion is in his belief in Karma or 
Nem3sis—-the nature of fate end the function of human free will. Whence 
suffezing and what is its source’ Kismet? Whence “accident” and “chance”? 
Whither the active man? Where do his pleasures take him? Have they 
-essons to teach? Or is learning only from affliction and agony? Can one 
De the maker of one’s destiny and the master of one’s fate? How can we 
rise above “this place of wrath and tears”? How many of our race and 
our civilization can assert with Henley: — 

It matters not acw strait the gate, 

How chargec with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 

Addison in his essay castigates, and rightly, the habit of judging our 
neighbour, acquaintance or friend in the language of fault-finding and 
condemnation. He instances the gentlewoman who “is so good a Christian 
that whatever happens to Ler self is a Trial, and whatever happens to her 
Neighbour is a Judgment.” Ee goes on to say: — 

I cannot but look upon this Manner of judging upon Misfortunes, not 
cnly to be very uncharitable, in regard to the Person whom they befall, 
but very presumptuous in regard to Him who is supposed to inflict them. 

He refers in passing to God and Judgment Day from the then prevailing 
theological notions, but he -ights perforce on a great fact of spiritual 
philosophy : — 

We are all involved in the same Calamities, and subject to the same 
Accidents ; and when we see any one of the Species under any particular 
ppression, we should lock upon it as arising from the common Lot of 
aumane Nature, rather than from the Guilt of the Person who suffers. 

In the course of his discission he gropes after an answer to the ques- 
tion: “What are Calamities and what are Blessings? ” 

If we could look into the Effects of every Thing, we might be allowed 
to pronounce boldly upon 3lessings and Judgments; but for a Man to 
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give his Opinion cf what he sees but in Part, and in its Beginnings, is an 

unjustifiable Piece of Rashness and Folly. 

Karma is nerciful: it brings to the unjust judge the nemesis of revealing 
to him his own weaknesses, his own foibles, frailties and follies. Our very 
inner faith s shaken by the test of our own Karmic precipitations: we 
commit offences which we have not intended or planned: we omit to do 
the good that we have planned to do. The Wisdom of Karma, the Law 
which ever compensates, is a shield which has Justice for its one side and 
Mercy for its other: ıt protects us against “the bludgeonings of chance,” 
and also it takes the offensive against “the Horror of the shade” and “the 
menace of the years.” 

The trials of the neophyte are the test of his faith and he may fail, as 
in the story told by Rabindranath Tagore :— 


There tas beer. related in one of our Bengali epics the legend of a 
merchant who was a devout worshipper of Shiva the Good, the Pure, — 
Shiva whc represents the principle of renunciation and the power of self- 
control. This man was perpetually persecuted by a deity, the fierce 
snake-goddess, who in order to divert his allegiance to herself inflicted 
the endless power of her malignance upon her victim. Through a series 
of failures, deaths and disasters he was at last compelled to acknowledge 
the superpr merit of the divinity of frightfulness. The tragedy does not 
lie in the xternal fact of the transfer of homage from one shrine to the 
other, but in the moral defeat implied in the ascribing of a higher value 
of truth to the goddess of success,— the personification of unscrupulous 
egotism — rather than to the god of moral perfection. 


On the otier hand, the great drama of Job’s bodily leprosy and soul- 
suffering reveals a lesson in Resignation leading to Redemption— ‘My 
redeemer livath.”’ 

Judge noi, condemn not, and it is added: “Forgive and ye shall be 
forgiven.” The final way of paying Karmic debts to individual fellow men 
or to collective influences, national, racial, and even cosmic, is enshrined 
in the word ‘Forgiveness.’ In the “Vana Parva” of the Mahabharata this 
is said: — 

Strengt1 might be vanquished by forgiveness; weakness might be 
vanquished by forgiveness; there is nothing which forgiveness cannot 
accomplis. ; therefore forgiveness is truly the strongest. 


SHRAVAKA 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POETRY 


[ IN OUR Days, "hen soul->lighting materialism spreads so wide a shadow 
batween us and the sun, it is heartening to have the evidence assembled 
by Mr. K. W. Gransden in this article that affirmative intimations of divin- 
ity, glimpses of aigher values, are still caught by modern poets. The times 
seem sinister. There are, however, those who reject the contemporary 
counsels of despair on the strength of an inner assurance, dimly formulat- 
el but tenecioudy held, that man is not what he seems, but an immortal 
pilgrim of etern_ty. The tnrversal religious philosophy of Wisdom and 
Compassion, wich is above all creedal formulations but has been 
proclaimed by al true Prophets, is echoed by the most sensitive among 
the poets who today as in all ages bear witness to the stirrings of the 
Civine in tneir cwn hearts.— Ep.] 


IN =949 Dylan Tromas, who wrote “And death shall have no dominion,” 
died in New York. He was perhaps the finest religious poet of our time; 
but in this article I shall deal only with poets who are alive and writing 
now and, for reasons of space, not by any means with all of these. 

A-:ter Thomas’s death a reaction set in against passionately committed 
poetry. The nineteen-fifties saw the arrival of a group of poets — John 
Wain, Philip Lark-n, Donald Davie and others —who have to some extent 
become identified in the public mind as the characteristic poets of our 
time. much as Atden, Spender and MacNeice symbolized the poetry of 
the politically committed tEirties, But this new group—sometimes called 
“The Movement’ —is notable for being uncommitted, both politically 
and spiritually. It derives much of its typical intellectual strictness from 
another poet of the thirties, William Empson, who advised us to “learn a 
style from a despuir.” “The Movement” is suspicious of all passion, all 
commnittedness. Its members are mostly academics, specialists in language 
and past literature. Their manifesto was an anthology called New Lines 
(Macmillan, 1956). The preiace to this anthology contained the following 
obsecvation : — 

This poetry. .submits to no great system of theoretical constructs 
.,it is free f.om both mystical and logical compulsions and — like 
modern philosofny —is emp rical in its attitude to all that comes. 


Among the most typical poems in this anthology is Donald Davie’s 
“Rejoinder to a Citic.” In this poem the poet turns away, appalled, from 
the horrors brought upon humanity in our time in the name of one 
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passionately held belief or another. For him, love and hate are equally 
suspect, obverse and reverse of the same common coin of man’s constant 
inhumanity to man. 


“ Alas, alas, who’s injured by my love ?”’ 

And recent history answers: Half Japan ! 

Not love, but hate ? Well, both are versions of 
The “feeling ” that you dare me to Be dumb ! 
Appear concerned only to make it scan | 

How dare we now be anything but numb? 


This kind of verse, with its careful rationalism, its refusal to take more 
than the necessary bare minimum for granted, its emphasis on techniques 
rather than on positive statements about man’s life and his place in the 
universe, has its philosophical parallel in the contemporary movement 
known as logical positivism, which tries to restrict all its statements to 
that which can be verified, and avoids all metaphysical argument as in 
the linguistic sense meaningless. 

But, although there is no doubt that certain aspects of the above poetry 
speak to the condition of contemporary England, it cannot claim to 
represent the beliefs, either as regards poetic technique or as regards wider 
and more general matters, of all those at present writing in this country. 
And recently there have been signs of a reaction the other way, a new 
desire to achieve some kind of emotional—and particularly religious— 
committedness. In verse, this reaction has perhaps been helped by the 
recent publication of the collected poems of two important poets of 
affirmation whose influence has grown steadily over the past decades, 
Dame Edith Sitwell and George Barker. And there have been similar 
reactions in prose, the most obvious example being Colin Wilson’s The 
Outsider (Gollancz, 1956); this was a popular history of modern literature 
written from the aati-humanist, religious point of view, and praising those 
writers who have committed themselves to a positive faith and philosophy 
about man and the universe, and who have projected their whole being 
into this faith with an intensity beyond the power or inclination of many 
people today. In particular Colin Wilson paid attention to Dostoevski, 
whose passionate love of the despised and rejected, the outcasts of 
humanity, amounted to a positive identification of his art with the 
spiritual underworld of the human heart: an identification which drew its 
inspiration openly from the example of Christ. 

This reaction against academic ironies and non-committedness is making 
itself felt in some of the most interesting poetry now being written in 
England. Soon afier the publication of the anthology New Lines, there 
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appeared a sort of counter-anthology of poets outside “The Movement.” 
This was called Mavericks (Editions Poetry and Poverty, 1957): a mav- 
erick is an unbranded animal, a rover, a free, masterless person. Mavericks 
by definition cannot form a school. They are voices crying in the wilder- 
ness, like all individual voices in a cautious, empirical and materialistic 
age. l 

But, surely the religious poet does have a master? Yes, but not an 
earthly one. For him, the human and the divine cannot be confused, 
though the one may symbclize the other. It is significant that one of the 
best of the pcets in Mavericks, Dannie Abse, has a poem called “Master” :— 


I move my mcuth but Your new words I shout.... 


You strike my shucdering keys so I must dance 
mocked by the public, casual audience. 

You jerk on wires and I fall or leap, 

I have no tears of my own to weep. 


Why did You choose me as Your instrument? 
From pole to pole my hanging mind is rent 
in two, a torn page nailed upon Your Cross, 
a blankness for You to write in blood across. 


You raise Your legs until they lift my feet. 
With a white stick 1 walk Your sacred street 

for when Your lights go on they make me blind. 
Lord, if I flee, You are never far behind. 

That is a fine example of a religious poem in the great English tradition 
cf George Herbert or Francis Thompson. By acknowledging— perhaps in 
fear, almost in reluctance —the existence of God, the post does not escape 
from the problems of our time, the problems of articulation and identity 
whieh beset the modern artist. On the contrary, he begins to understand 
these problems. The poet feels he is speaking with God’s voice, weeping 
God’s tears: in his writing he becomes an instrument of the Divine. The 
rationalist poet strikes a romantic pose of resignation, of seeing through 
the falsities of the emotional and phenomenal world. But the religious 
poet does not romanticize life. He believes that behind the façade at which 
it is so easy to sneer, behind the reservations and suspicions, there lies a 
deeper reality. His theme is not man in society but man alone in the uni- 
varse, man as the symbol of all men, man in relation to God, forced to 
think about this relationship just because all others seem to have broken 
down, seem no longer trustworthy. 

Another poet, one well known before the war, David Gascoyne, has 
recently published a long poem, originally written for broadcasting, called 
Night Thoughts (André Deutsch, 1956). In this poem night symbolizes the 
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darkness that has descended upon the soul of man in our time. The dark- 
ness and the silence of night also stand for “The Tyrant Negativity”’ 
which 


has usurped power and thrown 
Men’s captive souls into the silent pit 
Of self-confounded Subjectivity. 
Immortal souls that know themselves to be 
Immortal souls have wings 
But in that pit 
All doubt-blindfolded souls must fall like stones —- 
Fall down without the power to cry out 
Unless inspired by Anguish. 


That is a powerful statement of the predicament of man huddled and 
benighted in the darkness of our unreligious time. And in this darkness, 
man’s fear—the kind of fear and lack of self-confidence which leads 
writers towards negativity and ironic uncommittedness—can be faced 
and an attempt made to define it. 

Fear of uncertainty and loss, fear of all change, 

Fear of all strangeness and all strangers , and above all else the fear 
Of Leve, of being loved, of being asked foz love, 

Of being loved yet knowing one has no love to return , 


Fear of forgiveness— 
Fear of that love which 1s so great it can forgive... 


The love described in that passage is at bottom religious love, the love- 
relation, in the religions of love such as Christianity, between God and 
man. 

In the middle section of the poem Gascoyne shows how modern Euro- 
pean man tries to escape from night into the false hght of modern metro- 
politan life, the lights of advertisement, mass entertainment, all the 
pandemonium of dreams from which, at last, each of us must wake to find 
himself in the dark again, forced to come to terms with it, to find a solu- 
tion for his isolation there in the dark, not in the false restless philosophies 
which may so easily, for a time, delude him. 

In the final section, a moving prose-poem, we are made to understand 
that the darkness is not nothingness: it is the universal condition, the 
environment of man, that which he starts from. It is the individual alone 
who is nothing. And he remains nothing till he realizes this and learns to 
pray :— 


I raise my spellbound head and face to face with what I 
cannot name I worship and adore. 


The poem ends in the prayer of modern intellectual man :— 
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O be the One, that I may never be alone in knowing that 
I am. Let my lost loneliness be illusory. Allow to me 
a part in Being, that I may thus be part of One and All. 


The solutzon—1in so far as it is proper to speak of solution — lies ir the 
fact that we are all in the same predicament and are therefore ‘‘closer to 
cne another than we realize.” The fact that man can express his lonelmess 
is the beginning of his understanding of it and his endurance of it “I 
could not cry if I were in complete despair.” This is a traditionally relig- 
ious attitud2, found in Christian poets like Donne: “I am involved in 
mankind.” 

The religious poet has no fear of emotion. For him, to shrink from love 
because it is the obverse of hate, or because of the crimes that have some- 
times been committed in its name, is to shrink from humanity, to deny 
cne’s humarity, to try and stand aloof from one’s own soul. The religious 
poet accepts the warring principles of love and hate as he accepts those of 
light and derk. They are the terms of existence. To quote another con- 
temporary poet, Burns Singer, who has managed to keep an exact use of 
words withcut losing the power of passionate and affirmative staterrent, 
it is “fear that is life’s negative.” In his book Sis and All (Secker and 
Warburg, 1¢57) Singer writes :— 

Love listens and redeems. It is the sin 
Knocking at some outlandish door within, 
Or howling without hope that answer can 
Receive it into innocence again.... 

And Dam= Edith Sitwell, whose later poetry contains some of the most 
impressive religious statements of our time, ends her “Song of the 
Dust” thus — 

If every grain of my dust should be a Satan— 

If every atom of my heart were Lucifer— 

If every drop of my blood were an Abaddon 
— Yet should I love. 

The contemporary religious poet is not orthodox. Like George Backer, 
he is often a rebel against the enslavement of man by the stupidities of 
pseudo-raticnalism and false materialism; what he stands aloof from is 
not life, but the substitutes for life peddled by the conformist, who may 
pay lip-service to some creed for secondary motives, but who has no real 
sense of relizion. Barker is >erhaps the most self-revealing lyric poet now 
writing in English: his verse is often uneven, confused, overflowing with 
life; yet in the humility with which he continues the search for religious 
experience Le sums up the “committed” poetry of our time:— 
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O dove whom I never knew and shall never know, 
Lean over the sad water : 

Of my witnessing, and from your heavenly roling 
Prove that love is greater — 


O dove whom I never knew and shall never know, 
Greater than any 

Enemy. And that, in the end, your advocation is stronger 
Than men or money. 

In our age, we cannot expect the poet to be a comforter: that 
patronizing role we can leave to the politician. The poet knows that 
comfort is a divine gift. He can only speak the truth as he feels it. He 
may shun traditional formule. He may not mention any Deity’s name. 
No poet could better illustrate this than R. S. Thomas, the last poet I 
wish to mention. Thomas is a Welsh country parson and his book of 
poems, Song at the Years Turning (Uart-Davis, 1955), has all the 
leanness, harshness and grimness of the poor, remote and bleak landscape 
and people he lives with. As a priest, it would be easy for Thomas to 
repeat the traditional formule of his religion. But, if he did, he would be 
a second-rate poet. Instead, he puts into his work all the struggles of 
inarticulate, non-intellectual twentieth-century man. He does not write for 
those who are satisfied and “saved,” but for the ignorant, the unbelieving, 
the benighted, the great majority: — 

i To one kneeling down no word came, 
Only the wind’s song, saddening the lips 
Of the grave saints, rigid in glass, 
Or the dry whisper of unseen wings, 
Bats not angels, in the high roof. 


Was he balked by silence? He kneeled long, 
And saw love in a dark crown 
Of thorns blazing, and a winter, tree 
Golden with fruit of a man’s body 
And T. S. Eliot wrote, “for us there is only the trying.” The religious 
poet today does not claim to dispel the darkness, but tries to help himself 
—and so the reader—to see better in the dark, to get used to it. 


K. W. GRANSDEN 


ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH 


[Many will find themselves in agreement with the views asserted by 
Mr. Roy Bridger in this essay. He recognises the necessity to stop the 
armaments race but waras against neglecting the positive challenge of 
improving production and tre living conditions of the world’s peasantries 
in favour of “ drives ” against this or that “ sm.” —ED.] 


Accorpinc to a recently published biogrephy, Joseph Conrad was at 
pains to correct the widely teld impression that his main theme was the 
sea, The sea in all its moocs, he asserted, was only the setting for his 
dramas, not their subject. So much for the “sea stories.” Great writers 
need to be read, not classified. It may be convenient to label Bernard 
Shaw, for instance, a Socialist, but he was a lot more than that. What 
ironies, what terrifying runaing-down of iceas, arise from authors not 
being read! “I tell you that in the arts of life man invents nothing; but 
in the arts of death he outdces Nature herself.” Over half a century has 
passed since Shaw made the Devil in Man and Superman propound this 
sombre conundrum, yet today we are still ca.mly fitting electronic brains 
to guided missiles as if nothinz had been said. Even the term “Superman,” 
conceived as embodying those better mental aad spiritual qualities towards 
which mankind must strive, ¿s now identified with a comic-strip hero of 
gorilla physical strength and ultra-subhuman imbecility. 

H. G. Wells is another writer who has suffered severely from classifica- 
tion. He once wrote a sciertific fantasy celled The Shape of Things to 
Come, an extravaganza on tke theme of tecanological progress which is 
very generally believed to be < representative expression of faith. It would 
be pointless to deny that he was very greatly interested in possibilities in 
this direction. He was an exuterant person with a prolific imagination and 
a wonderful gift of making words run along tozether like an ocean current. 
But to say that he actually believed in every-hing he imagined is to take 
a very superficial view; and < am glad to have seen in a recent issue of 
Encounter an article by Anthony West giving a welcome re-appraisal of 
tne Wellsian outlook. It is pointed out that Wells received a scientific 
education and that he “‘never fell into tke fallacy of confusing the 
Darwinian conception of evclution with the idea of progress.” Mind at the 
End of tts Tether, his last work, was no last-minute wave of disappointment 
and pessimism. On the contrary, he realized from the beginning that the 
unfettered intellect would be at least as likely to lead to the Slave State as 
to anything else, to cruel and inhuman planned societies completely 
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indifferent to ethical values and human happiness: — 


I looked up with a start, and the sky had darkened now almost to black- 
ness, and was thick with a gathering multitude of coldly watchful stars. 
I looked eastward, and the light of that shrivelled world was touched 
with a sombre bronze; westward, and the sun, robbed now by a thicken- 
ing white mist of half its heat and splendour, was touching the crater 
rim, was sinking cut of sight, and all the shrubs and jagged and tumbled 
rocks stood out against it in a bristling disorder of black shapes. Into the 
great lake of darkness westward a vast wreath of mist was sinking. A 
cold wind set all the crater shivering....Over me, around me, closing in 
on me, embracing me ever nearer, was the Eternal ; that which was before 
the beginning, ard that which triumphs over the end; that enormous 
void in which all hght and life and being is but the thin and vanishing 
splendour of a falling star, the cold, the stillness, the silence — the infinite 
and final Night of space. 


Thus falls night in The First Men in the Moon, unmistakable, incom- 
parable Wells. But just because the story is so absorbing, there is a danger 
of missing the significance of some of the other ingredients of the parable. 
In lunar society specialization has reached its zenith. Many of the workers 
have actually been deformed physically to fit them for their specific func- 
tions; when not required, they are laid aside in induced coma until needed. 
Anthony West analyzes other early Wellsian romances to find in all of them 
a nagging fear of the inhumane possibilities of the liberated intellect 
coupled with technological mastery. 


Conrad, Shaw, Wells—a cultivated chimpanzee from the Yerkes 
Laboratories could distinguish between their styles, but in essence what 
they are getting at is much the same. They match the dignity of the 
human being against the trials of circumstance—the rigours of the 
natural environment, the challenge of poverty, the follies of primitive 
emotional and mental processes. Primitive? So human nature is improv- 
able? From some angles, yes, but it is not so much a question of the evolution 
in time of a new species as of living up to the present range and potenti- 
alities of the existing one. Just as physical well-being, even in the healthiest, 
cannot be maintained without constant day-to-day effort, so do the other 
human qualities need continual rallying from the drag towards inertia. 

Aldous Huxley, another writer—and great educational force— has given 
us some wonderfully eloquent variations on this theme, embodying many 
a warning on the perils of unconsidered mechanical progress and runaway 
science. “After all,” says Rampion in Point Counter Point, “the only 
truth that can be of any interest to us is a human truth. And to discover 
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that, you must look for it with the whole being, not with a specialized 
part of it. What the scientists are trying to get at is non-human truth... 
utterly irreevant to ordinary human living.” Incidentally, Huxley’s next 
novel, the famous Brave New World, in which these dangerous tendencies 
are shown as having reached their logical conclusions, is another widely 
misunderstood book, for many people seem to have failed to detect the 
satirist beh:nd the array of test-tubes and conditioning jars. 

It is becoming fashionable today to think in terms of electronic com- 
puters. Professor Arnold Toynbee, the historian, is the latest to stress the 
limitations of what the human brain can tackle. In the days when history 
was visualized as consisting mainly of the intrigues of kings and barons, 
the historian had simply to follow the chessboard simplicity of a limited 
number of moves. With the development of so many other lines of 
enquiry, thə old idea of history has been swept away. The historian’s 
horizon, sars Toynbee, has been extended to embrace “almost the entire 
gamut of himan affairs.” He is overwhelmed with statistics and reports 
flooding out from the archives of local government authorities, from 
scientific research centres and cultural institutions, from the files of 
business concerns and from the tireless typewriters of countless private 
individuals. Equipped with the paleolithic mental tool of his own intel- 
lect, the modern historian ‘has to try to cope with infinity.” Mind still 
straining at its tether—and to what end? May not “Culture” sometimes 
be just as much a misleading abstraction as “Science” ? When the end- 
product of the national drive is the hydrogen bomb, there must be some- 
thing wrong in the calculations. 

As far as Toynbee’s owr. work is concerned, one has the impression 
repeatedly while reading A Study of History that there is a dimension miss- 
ing, in spite of all the material available from the scientific research 
centres and cultural institutions. In Adoms and the Alphabet, Aldous 
Huxley’s latest volume of essays, we find the impression confirmed and 
investigated The long-range view of history is magnificent. The perspec- 
tive of the rise and decline of whole civilizations is breathtaking. But, 
says Huxley, you will look in vain in the index for such down-to-earth 
references as “‘ Deforestation”’ and ‘ Erosion.” Or, to bring it nearer home, 
“Nutrition,” “Health Treatment,” “Sewage Disposal,” and so on. In 
cther words you cannot see the trees for the wood. What is shown: the 
drama of history, the development of culture, cannot exist except by virtue 
cf all the less spectacular but no less vital things which are not shown. 
Toynbee, it .s true, recognizes the rise to ascendency of the Common Man. 
He suggests. possibly with some justification, that the centre of the new 
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popular culture has already shifted from Europe to America, and will 
shift again to the East, probably to China. But his Common Man does not 
strike me as four-square enough. He is visualized as a townsman, or near- 
townsman; and the townsman, however cultivated or scientifically- 
minded, can never be an enduring universal figure. 

I would recommend, as particularly complementary to the rather heady 
preoccupations of A Study of History, a most informative new work called 
Types of Rural Economy: Studtes in World Agriculture, by Professor René 
Dumont (Methuen, 45s.). The missing dimension in full iorce! The index 
of this work would keep Mr. Huxley intrigued for hours. Under “A,”’ for 
instance, w2 find “‘Acorns”’ (they depend on them for human consump- 
tion in parts of Algeria) and “Agricultural area, decreases in” (Algeria is 
losing 250 acres every day through erosion and yet is having another 500 
mouths to feed ). “Deforestation” refers us back to, among many other 
places, Spain, where it has produced (in combination with severe over- 
grazing) some of the worst examples of erosion in the world—the “lunar 
landscapes” north of Almeria. “Manure” gets 31 references—now were 
getting somewhere; civilizations may go on rising and declining as much 
as they please, but I am profoundly struck by the Common Countryman’s 
almost universal mability to devise an efficient manurial system. No 
wonder he is in difficulties, for one of the first requirements of any type 
of rural economy is that it must keep its organic raw materials in effec- 
tive circulation. Why, we even find manure being prized for its prestige 
value (Cameroons! rather than as a fertilizer :— 

Iam old and shall soon die. Then when passers-by see this great dung- 
hill they will think of me and will say to themselves: “ He was a great 
chief, for he must have had a great herd of cattle to leave such a pile of 
manure.” 

A cattle-yard was noted in the Chad Territory where manure had ac- 
cumulated to a depth of three feet over a period of ten years. This area was 
formerly covered with forest; deforestation was succeeded by grass 
savanna, Now swept every year by fires, leaving the ashes to be dispersed 
by wind. 

The more favoured classes have done well enough out of science and 
culture, but the world’s peasantries, at the foot of the social ladder, are 
pretty hard driven (Professor Dumont inclines towards the Left political- 
ly). They may be forced by the scarcity of land for fodder crops to spend 
hours cutt-ng blades of grass hardly one inch long to feed their draught 
animals (Vietnam). They may have no more than one pound of husked 
rice for an hour and a quarter’s work (Vietnam ), as against the half-ton 
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of maize obtained by an American farmer for the same amount of work. 
They may have to collect all their water supplies in jugs (Andalusia), re- 
move aphides by hand one at a time ( Vietnam ), take weeds home as per- 
cuisites (Algeria), make do with hoe blades worn down to one inch in 
width (French Equatorial Africa), let their youngest daughters die of 
hunger in a famine year ( Algeria). They may work an eight-hour day for 
Is. 8d. on the larger farms (Galicia), pay a tax to dig a well or plant a tree 
(Vietnam), carry out manure on a home-made stretcher for want of 
money to buy a wheelbarrow (Tuscany), burn straw for fuel and in conse- 
quence have to buy human excrement for manure (Vietnam), be subject 
tə terms of imprisonment if their cultivations fall behind (Belgian 
Congo ), face a reduction from thirty to twenty-three years’ expectation of 
life (parts of India). 

What should be done about it? A drive against “‘imperialism’’? Or a 
drive against “Communism ”? Both may start with genuine grievances, 
only to degenerate into slogan-shouting and militarism. The first essential 
necessity is to stop the armaments race. Modern weapons being what 
they are, there is no longer any question of a “just cause.” The North 
African nomad believes that the only implement of cultivation worth 
troubling about is a box of matches; the modern statesman believes that 
the only product of real consequence is the guided missile. What follies! 
What enormous scope for improvement, not only in living conditions, but 
in awareness of human truth! 


Roy BRIDGER 


A person with a harsh voice was reciting the Koran in a loud tone. A 
good and holy man went up to him, and asked: “ What is your monthly 
stipend? ’’ He answered : “ Nothing.” “ Then,” asked the other, “ why give 
yourself so much trouble?” He said: “ I am reading for the sake of God.” 
The good ard holy man replied : “ For God’s sake do not read, for if thou 
chantest the Koran after this manner, thou must cast a shade over the glory 
of Islam.” 


——SA’DI 


FIELD-THEORETICGAL 
APPROACHES TO PSI 


| In this article Dr. C. T. K. Chari of the Madras Christian College, 
Tambaram, has attempted a popular handling of technical issues relating 
to parapsychological theory, on which his longer papers have appeared 
and are appearing in several journals in India and abroad. We share Dr. 
Chari’s conviction that "a drastic overhaul of the philosophy of science ”’ 
is needed for meeting the challenge of parapsychology. It can never fit 
into a materialistic frame. Might not the suggestive postulates of ancient 
Indian psychology and philosophy serve as the Ariadne’s thread to guide 
Western investigators and theorizers out of the labyrinth in which so 
many seem to be wandering ? — Ep. ] 


Four INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES arranged by the Parapsychology 
Foundation of New York City, one at Utrecht in 1953, two at Saint Paul 
de Vence in France in 1954, and one at Cambridge in 1955, have served 
to remind the scientific world that psi phenomena (various modes of 
“extra-sensory percepticn” and “psycho-kinesis’’) can no longer be dis- 
missed with a shrug of the shoulders. It has become increasingly clear that 
“theory-building’’ must take some very unusual strides in the face of the 
staggering facts. Mv object in this article is to glance at some ambitious 
attempts to bring psi within the range of the “field” concepts which have 
come to prevail in more than one branch of scientific inquiry. 

The “field” of classical physics may be likened to a kind of ‘‘stress”’ 
or “tension” existing in empty space and capable of acting on the 
objects which happen to be situated in the space occupied by the field. 
The electro-magnetic field reveals itself in “‘forces” acting on various 
electrically charged and magnetic objects. The classical field is described 
by one or several space-time functions satisfying certain equations, the 
so-called “field equations.” Maxwell showed that, in empty space, electro- 
magnetic fields travel with the velocity of light. The strength of the 
classical field varies continuously, as we move from point to point. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity generalizes the classical notion of the field. 
The quantum field, by contrast, is based on the existence of specific 
elementary particles with definite masses, spins, charges and interactions 
among themselves. Heisenberg’s “uncertainty relation” and the statisti- 
cal interpretation of phenomena govern the quantum field. The strength 
ofthe field at a point cannot be ascertained with any degree of accuracy 
that we may desire. The field energy can reveal itself only in the shape of 
discrete units. A distinctive type of elementary particle is associated with 
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each field; different types of interactions take place between various pairs 
of fields. 

I have so far been speaking of physical fields. Kurt Lewin, J. F. Brown, 
MacKinnon and others, however, have contemplated extensions of the 
“field” conzept to the psychological and social sciences. The “ psychologi- 
zal field” :s a mathematical (or quasi-mathematical) concept which is 
supposed tc order psychological phenomena in much the same way as the 
concept of the gravitational field orders gravitational phenomena. Whereas, 
on the trad:tional “class-theory,’’ behaviour.is determined by membership 
in a class, according to the ‘*field-theoretical” approach, behaviour is 
determined by the organization of the entire field. The geometrically con- 
ceived field, the relativistic field, the quantum field and the “psychological 
field” have all been invoked by enthusiasts in their search for a theoreti- 
cal explanazion of psi. 

The hypcthesis outlined by Dr. J. R. Smythies in an earlier number of 
this magazine (THE ARYAN PAT, November 1951, pp. 492-499), and com- 
mented on dy me (THE ARYAN PATH, July 1952, pp. 312-317), would fall 
under the geometrically conceived field theories. The theory postulates 
functions ir a multi-dimensional space-time. A “mind” or “psyche” ex- 
tended in a “psychic space” is supposed to mediate between the ultimate 
“Self” or “Observer” and the brain extended in the three-dimensional 
physical space. Smythies regards all parapsychological phenomena as so 
many “energetic exchanges” between the psychic and the physical 
component spaces of his postulated n-dimensional space. Perceptual space, 
the space o: mental imagerv and hallucinatory spaces, he would character- 
ize as ‘‘psychic spaces.” I have touched on various difficulties confronting 
the hypothesis when we turn from the relatively simple cages of “ experi- 
mental psi” to the intricate “‘spontaneous cases.” It may be well to 
single out Lere three crucial difficulties. 

In the first place, it is far from clear that “hallucinatory spaces” lend 
themselves to any consistent geometric treatment. Employing such 
diverse criteria as those referring to “levels of reality,” “degrees of cloud- 
ing,” ‘“phenosmenal appearances,” relations to “inner” and “outer” spaces, 
‘intentions and acts,” etc., experts have by no means settled the question 
whether pienomena arising at certain stages of mescaline intoxication 
should be called ‘‘hallucinations’’ or “ pseudo-hallucinations.’’ Some 
investigators hold that they are “‘pseudo-hallucinations” in Kandinsky’s 
sense. Claude and Ey believe that mescaline produces an osmose du réel et 
de Vimagin ure. Ewald prefers to think that we are dealing with hallucina- 
tory, drearnlike states occurring in “a kind of delirium without clouding of 
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consciousness.” The difficulties in even classifying the phenomena make 
the entire hypothesis of “‘psychic spaces” a little too premature. 

A second difficulty should be noticed. The reduplication of objects and 
the alterations in their size and form occurring in visual halucina- 
tions can be matched by some phenomena occurring in the somato-sen- 
sory sphere, e.g., the subject may feel several arms growing from his 
shoulder; Forster felt a net similar to a “ cobweb ” on his tongue; Serko 
had the sensation that his legs consisted of “ spirals.” The involvement of 
different senses and the occurrence of the same hallucinatory ‘form 
constants”’ ( “cobweb,” “lattice,” “tunnel,” etc.) in etiologically different 
states suggest, according to an authority like Kliiver, that theories stres- 
sing “ peripheral” or “central” factors are too simple while theories 
postulating an “inzeraction of factors” remain “in the present state of 
knowledge a vague assertion.” Smythies utilizes the analogy of a “scan- 
ning mechanism” thrown out by Grey Walter and others in their studies 
of the electrical rhythms of the brain. The electrical response of the brain 
to stroboscopic visual stimulation reminds one of the “sweep” of a tele- 
vision set wich codifies a “‘spatially displayed apparition.” The technique 
of frequency analysis recently used by Grey Walter and others would 
seem to suggest that the alpha rhythm of the human brain is not simple 
but a compound oscillation, perhaps containing harmonics and sub-har- 
monics. K, S. Lashley would interpret “scanning ” in a temporal rather 
than a spatial sense. ‘Cortical scanning” evolves an order and sequence 
out of elements originally in no order. In the Hixon symposium on cere- 
bral mechanisms, Lashley maintained that hypotheses about time as the 
“fourth dimension” shed no light on “cortical scanning.” It may be 
doubted whether the hypotheses lend weight to the assumption of a 
geometrically disposed “ psyche.” 

A third fundamental difficulty about Smythies’s geometrically conceived 
fields deserves mention. So great a philosopher of science as the late 
Hermann Weyl has suggested that there is an intimate connection between 
“causality? and the number of dimensions of space-time. Relying on 
Hadamard’s demonstration that Huyghens’s equation for the propagation 
of a spherical light-wave holds only for cases in which the number of space 
dimensions is odd, Weyl pronounced that only in a space of this character 
(as in the familiar three-dimensional physical space) will the extinction of 
a candle be followed by complete darkness about the candle. Smythies’s 
postulation of “extra dimensions” of space-time would seem to require 
some hitherto unsuspecied and sweeping reformulations of “causality.” It 
is futile to embark on the speculation without facing the technical difficul- 
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ties involved in the reinterpretation. The restructuring necessitated by the 
“additional dimensions” of space would disrupt the original geometric 
continuity or, at any rate, vastly change its complexion. 

In a special English editicn of the Dutch periodical, Tijdschrift voor 
Parapsychology (No. 4, July 1953), Dr. J. M. J. Kooy has tentatively pro- 
posed a field-theoretical relativistic world-model to acccunt for so bizarre 
a fact as “‘supernormal foreknowledge ” or “precognition.”’ Stripped of 
all technicalities, Kooy’s thecry may be reduced to the following state- 
ments. Minkawski’s four-dimensional geometric interpretation of special 
relativity suggests strongly that the distinction between three dimensions 
of space and one of time may be only subjective. In the `“ four-dimensional 
substratum,” the “past” ard the “future” may both be as “real” as the 
“‘ present.” “ Becoming’ may signify only an arrangement in a static world, 
perhaps the “degree of disorder” spelt out by the statistical interpretation 
of the quantity called “‘entrcpy”’ in physics. Kooy thinks it likely that 
tae “Arrow of Time” is a “local” and not a“ cosmic” fact. Considering 
various proposed relativistic “‘world-models,” he finds no valid reason why 
the universe should not be of zhe “oscillating ” type in which events recur 
in cycles. Or, to adopt a stronger version of the hypothesis, if time were 
analogous to a closed Riemannian line, the “ uni-directionality of becoming ” 
and the asymmetry of temocral “‘before-after’’ will fail to hold in the 
world at large. 

My commerts on Kooy’s field theory must be brief. In a great deal of 
what he says is evident the danger of uncritically accepting the emotional 
exaggeration of Minkowski’s celebrated statement, ‘Henceforth space and 
time considered separately have vanished and only a sort of blend of the 
two can be regarded as the sole reality,” a danger against which Milne and 
Martin Johnson have warned us. Recent work on the geometry of space- 
time (e.g, by G. Y. Rainich and C. Moller) emphasizes that relativity by 
no means abclishes the uniqueness of the time dimension. Co-ordinate 
transformations in special relativity never carry “time-like” intervals into 
‘‘space-like” intervals; besides the “time-like” co-ordinate admits of a 
distinction between “before” and “after” which finds no analogy in the 
“‘space-like’”’ co-ordinates of Minkowski’s geometry. Coming to relativistic 
‘“‘world-models,’? almost all cosmological solutions of Etnstein’s field 
equations yielding a non-vanisaing density of matter contain, in a certain 
sense, an ‘‘absolute’’ time co-ordinate. In most of the “models,” orthodox 
and heterodox, time is allowel to usher in evolutionary changes. In the 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Sctence (November 1944), J. T. Davies 
rejected, not without justificat:on, all hypotheses about “time curvature” 
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as “being a complication at present scientifically unnecessary.” How 
would a “circular time” solve the problem of precognition? The “ time- 
traveller,” to use the well-worn metaphor, finds himself at the same station 
twice. But would he remember having been there, as Ouspensky suggests? 
The occurrence of the memory would constitute a new event and make us 
wonder in what sense we can talk at all of the “same instant of time.” 

In an interesting paper contributed to a symposium arranged by the 
Ciba Foundation (Extrasensory Perception, J. and A. Churchill, London, 
1956), Dr. G. D. Wassermann of the Department of Mathematics, King’s 
College, Durham, has envisaged some very bold and far-reaching extensions 
of quantum field theory. He argues that the postulation of various types 
of quantum fields and interactions between them has made possible a 
unified approach to physics and chemistry. Why may we not postulate 
certain “‘M-fields” producing changes of molecular pattern in living 
organisms and certain ‘‘B-fields”’ interacting with neutral matter accord- 
ing to quantum ‘‘selection rules” and producing seemingly “goal-directed” 
behaviour (¢.g., learning)? Why may we not go further and postulate 
certain “psi fields” the interaction of which with ‘B-fields” would 
account for all psi phenomena? Certainly, we cannot rule out all these 
logical possibilities. But we must ask whether the “explanation” we are 
likely to achieve along these lines can be anything more than ad hoc in the 
present state of knowledge. To account for the “‘space-transcendence”’ of 
psi (e.g, oi telepathy), Wassermann is forced to assume that his new 
fields interact very ite with matter. To explain clairvoyance, he has to 
suppose that “psi fields” can interact with “ B-fields” even if there is no 
direct intervention of material fields. And to deal with precognition, he 
assumes that one field can “duplicate” the structure of another. If 
changes in one field occur more rapidly than in the other, we may have a 
seeming precognitive phenomenon: two isomorphic or structurally similar 
events may seem to stand in the relation of temporal “‘before-after.” 
Wassermann remarks in this connection that enzymes like trypsin and 
pepsin are self~producing in the presence of their precursors, tryosinogen 
and pepsinogen. 

Michael Scriven, in a searching review of Wassermann’s paper in the 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research (December 1956, p. 371) has 
observed that “it may not be wise to try jumping out of our frying pan of 
reversed causes, etc., into the fire of quantum field theory until we are 
sure that the flames are cooler than the pan.” F. J. Dyson, in an admirable 
article on “field theory” which appeared in The Scientific American 
(April 1953), pointed out that current quantum field theories treat 
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elementary particles in much the same empirical fashion as nineteenth- 
century chemistry treated its atoms. Quantum field theory, in any of its 
present forms, does not attempt to explain why such and such particles 
exist and why some of them interact strong“y while others do not. It is 
hazardous to make far-reaching applications of the present descriptive 
mathematical quantum theories to biology and psychology, let alone 
psychical research. The analogies adduced by Wassermann in support of 
his theory of precognition are painfully faz-fetched. The conversion of 
pepsinogen into pepsin is accomplished by the acidity of the stomach. The 
high concentrat:on gradient across which active secretion takes place in 
the living system makes it one of the impressive phenomena of biochem- ` 
istry. Gastric hydrochloric acid is secreted by cells as a solution, the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of which is several million times as great as 
that in the cells; the concentration difference is maintained across a 
distance which s probably = tiny fraction of a millimetre. Where is the 
relevant parallel in psychical research? Spontaneous precognition seems to 
range over all vents, greaz and small, seems to require no specially 
restricted condi-ions (of the type presuppcsed in the conversion of a 
zymogen into ar active enzyme), and appears to be elusive in respect of 
time limits. It remains to be seen whether quaatum ‘perturbation theory ” 
can satisfy all Wassermann’s demands. Does àis hypothesis leave the door 
open to “survival”? In wkat relevant sense, if any, can his “bound. 
B-fields” claim zo be independent of materiel fields? It is no virtue ina 
theory that it shuts out possibilities implicit in the data of psychical 
research. l 

In a paper or. “Survival” contributed to the Journal of the American 
Society for Psycatcal Researca (October 1945), Dr. Gardner Murphy has 
recommended a zautious and non-committal extension of Lewin’s “ psycho- 
logical fields” ta the parapsyzhological domam. Dr. Murphy appeals to the 
principle that a complex organization or who cannot be fully understood ' 
in terms of its ingredient parts. In his book Personality (Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1947), he spoke of different “levels of complexity” 
in the descripticn of personality. We may conceive personality atomisti- 
cally and statistically as an object in a larger context, like a dot in a 
chart, without paying attention to its internal complexity. We may also 
regard personality as an iden-ifiable and bourded something with an inter- : 
nal structure. Finally, we may regard personaity as an “organism environ- 
ment field” involving dynamic and reciprocal relations. What Warcollier 
has called “telepathic contagion between percipients”’ may, according to 
Dr. Murphy, be an aspect of a deep-level, ‘trans-spatial,” “trans-tem- 
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poral,” and possibly ‘‘trans-personal,” interaction between selves. The 
field, on this hypothesis, is not the environment; it is the pattern of in- 
dividuals-in-environment. In two articles contributed to Main Currents in 
Modern Thought (November 1953; September 1956) Dr. Murphy has 
shown how the “‘field-theoretical’’ approach would unfold new perspec- 
tives for the study of human personality. 

There is litle to criticize and much to admire in Dr. Murphy’s wise and 
non-committel version of the field theory. What he offers us is not so 
much a theory as a vast programme of research. In seeking to extend, 
however, Levin’s “topological psychology,” we have to face some basic 
difficulties about Lewin’s terminology. Do Lewin’s models (¢.g., his 
‘“‘hodological space”’ or “ space of attraction ” ) satisfy the rigorous require- 
ments of moiern mathematical topology? How are his “psychological 
fields ” related to physical fields ? Does his phraseology accomplish anything 
more than a convenient translation of certain psychological and sociologi- 
cal phenomena ? It has been said that Lewin’s psychology is not a school 
but a readily available language independent of all schools. This has made 
a critic wonder whether Lewinian topology is a tour de force or a jeu d'esprit. 

Dr. T. N. E. Greville, in a discussion of Wassermann’s field theory 
( Journal of Parapsychology, September 1956, p. 200), has said that it is 
much more important for us to find out whether field theories help to ex- 
plain psi thar to attach the labels “ physical” and “non-physical” to pro- 
posed new fie-ds. Unfortunately, as things stand, the “fields” which are 
indifferent to zhe labels “physical” and “psychological” cease to be inform- 
ative at critical points and meander into obscurity. Popularizers have 
already tried their hands at “unifying field concepts”’ with little or no 
success. William Taylor, in his book, The Relationship between Psychology 
and Science (George Allen and Unwin, London, 1952), couples volition 
with electricity, intellect with magnetism, emotion with “mesonism”’ ! 

Summing up the discussion, I may say that contemporary field theories 
in physics and psychology may yet break new ground. But they seem 
rather immature and uncertain when they confront the riddle of psi. The 
challenge of parapsychology is much too big to be met by a little stretching 
of current theories and concepts here and there. What is needed is a drastic 
overhaul of the philosophy of science. Is our age and century ripe for it? 
Only the future can tell. 

C. T. K. CHARI 


THE LAST IRISH ROMANTIC 


[Mr. R. M. +ox is well krown to our readezs. He presents an attractive _ , 
picture of the great Irish painter Jack Yeats, brother of the poet.— Eb.] 


Ween W. B. Yeats, the famous Irish poet—a man of fine presence — 
walked down O’Connell Street, in the centre of Dublin, he had around 
him an aura of dignified grendeur. His brother Jack Yeats, the artist, was 
less impressive and much slighter. He came along the street with the 
lurching roll of those seamen, tinkers, horse dealers and wanderers who so 
often found their way into his pictures. 

Jack Yeats—a world figure in art and the greatest of Irish painters— 
was the son of John Butler Yeats, a brilliant portrait painter who went to 
the United States in his middle years and achieved success as a raconteur 
as much as through his pictures. Always, Jeck Yeats maintained that his 
father first tauzht him that there were no hard and fast rules in painting. 
This did not mean, in his case, an ignorance of technique. But the free 
spirit of the arcist was something that Jack Yeats achieved for himself. 

In the Ireland of today, trying with vary.ng success to adapt itself to 
the world of industry, there are many regretful glances back at the 
Yeatsean era, that Celtic Twilight period in literature, painting, drama and 
poetry which gave a romantic touch to Irish art. The Yeats family, more 
than any other, personified that period and imparted a romantic glow to 
everything they touched. 

Growing up in Sligo, in the west of Ireland, with the great square 
shoulder of the Ben Bulben mountain looming out of the mists and the 
waves breaking round Rosses Point or beating against the grey stones of 
the harbour, it was inevitable that when the family moved to London, 
living for some years in impoverished circumstances, they should look 
back to the dreamy days in Sligo as a heaven compared with the grey 
pavements of the hustling city. In such a mood W. B. Yeats wrote his 
“Isle of Innisfree,” in which he poured out his youthful longing. His play 
The Land of Eeart’s Desire is a fairyland in which it is not difficult to 
imagine Ireland as the stimulus to his imag:nation and yearning. 

During this period Jack Yeats began Ais work as an illustrator for 
various Londcn journals, doing unpretentious sketches for odd guineas 
just as W.B. did with his verses and reviews. Their two sisters learned the 
craft of weaving and the mysteries of a hand-press from William Morris. 
Later, in Dutlin, they established the Cwuala Press from which came 
beautifully hend-printed editions of W.E.’s poems and Jack Yeats’s 
broadsheets in vivid colour and bold design. 
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When Jack Yeats died in Dublin—on March 28th, 1957,—-at the ripe 
age of 87, his passing snapped the last link of modern Ireland with the 
‘romantic Yeatsean era. Far more even than his brother W.B.— whose 
poetry gained the Nobel Prize— Jack Yeats stood for a romantic attitude 
to life. In his later years W.B. pruned his poetry of the luxuriant foliage 
of words, presenting his ideas in hard, bare, simple, realistic terms. But, 
as the years marched on, Jack Yeats’s pictures became more vivid, 
colourful and obscure. 

Jack Yeats went on to prove that his highly original pictures had a 
wide appeal. These pictures commanded immense sums in the world 
market. They sold for round about two thousand pounds each. One 
reached the staggering figure of four thousand pounds. Artists of the 
modern “pylon” school, who were horrified at his romantic spirit, had to 
bow their heads at the market value of his pictures. 

Exhibitions of his work were held in many cities of Europe. In 1951-52 
a travelling exhibition visited the principal American cities over a period 
of eighteen months. He collected honours from various countries, including 
the French Legion of Honour. I saw the amazing exhibition of his pictures 
at the Tate Gallery in London, remarkable for its size no less than its 
scope. His vivid colouring—-deep blues, greens, crimsons and purples— 
had the effect of making the other pictures look like pallid ghosts. 

He painted Irish fairs, showing dark, wild men; tinkers with bold faces 
and careless, imperious gestures; shawled women who had natural grace 
and dignity. His circuses and races were vibrant with lively gaiety. Jack 
Yeats’s horses have the same grace and energy as his people. They are 
shown in action, with powerful limbs and rippling muscles. Later he relied 
more upon colour than design. His study of Grafton Street — Dublin’s 
fashion centre—is like a cave of jewelled splendour, with lights and 
shadows. 

His middle period as an illustrator—in 1934—is seen at its best in his 
pictures for Patricia Lynch’s The Turfcutter’s Donkey (Dent, London). 
This is now a children’s classic and has been published in America, France, 
Holland, Germany and even Malaya. It adds to the fascination of Jack 
Yeats’s pictures of Irish donkeys and tinkers when we see them peeping 
out of the strange Malay text. 

I met Jack Yeats, on one occasion, at the house of an Irish dramatist 
just after I had written the biography of James Connolly, the Irish Labour 
historian, who was a leader in the 1916 insurrection in Dublin. I had 
suggested the jacket design for this book —the figure of a man holding a 
sword, with the shadow of the sword falling across an open book. This was 
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to. represent the two sides of Connolly’s personality—thought and action. 
I showed this jacket to Jack Yeats and asked his opinion. 

He peered at the design in the piercing wzy he had and smiled his slow, 
whimsical smile. 

“Very good!” he said, at length. “The best thing about it is that the 
pages of the op2n book are blank. This is like the future of Ireland which 
has still to be filled in!” 

He did not want Ireland <o be tied down to any line of development. 
Always he reacced against rgid dogma and stood for complete freedom. 
This was the besis of his sympathy with the tinkers, the men at the races 
and circuses, which he loved to draw, and even with those proud, wild, 
untrammelled horses that he has sent galloping for ever over the springy 
turf of the Irish countryside. 

R. M. Fox 


Literature dwindles to a. mere chronicle oi circumstances, or passionless 
phantasies, and passionless meditations, unless it is constantly flooded 
with the passions and beliefs of ancient times, and of all the foun- 
tains of the passions and teliefs of ancient fimes in Europe, the Slavonic, 
the Finnish, the Scandinavian, and the Celt.c, the Celtic alone has been 
for centuries close to the main river of Eurcpean literature. It has again 
and again brought “the vivifying spirit’’ ‘of excess’’ into the arts of 
Europe. 

—-WILLIAM BuTLER YEATS 


“NOT BY BREAD ALONE” 


[‘ Pilgrim” offers a provoking thought—-Which should take precedence: 
bread for the body or knowledge for the mind? The implication that 
raising the standard of living for the body would prove harmful without 
a previous elevation of the mind is an idea worth consideration and 
discussion.—ED.] 


Peruars never before in human history have social strains, ideological 
conflicts, economic competition and political friction between grouvs, class- 
es and nations reached such a pitch as they have at the present hour. 
Men and women everywhere are fearful and undecided. There is the prob- 
lem of nuclear weapons of mass destruction which threaten the very 
survival of our civilization; even more serious is the problem of the black 
misery that exists in our world, and the state of malnutrition, disease, 
famine and death in which large masses of people are compelled to live. 
The British statesman, Harold Wilson, in his book The War on World 
Poverty, states :— 
For the vast majoritv of mankind the most urgent problem is not war, 

or Communism, or the cost of living, or taxation. It is hunger. Over 

I,500,000,000 people, something like two thirds of the world’s population, 

are living in conditions of acute hunger, defined in terms of identifiable 

nutritional disease. This hunger is at the same time the effect and the 
cause of the poverty, squalor, and misery in which they live. 

The statistics of the U.N. specialized agencies corroborate these facts. 
It is being recognized that overpopulation is not the real cause of star- 
vation. It has been shown that world resources are more than sufficient to 
provide adequate food for everybody, everywhere. The fundamental cause 
of a great many evils that are dominant in the world, including hunger 
and starvation, is considered to be the extreme economic inequality be- 
tween the materially well-developed countries and the underdeveloped 
regions. The economic and social development of the so-called backward 
peoples is a much-discussed topic at international congresses, and is looked 
upon by many as a kind of panacea for bringing about the salvation of 
humanity. 

Many indeed feel the need for ameliorating the condition of the great 
disinherited masses: but few have a remedy; probably none an effective 
remedy. Why is it not recognized that the crux of the problem lies on 
planes other than the physical? Does not history teach that the more 
material standards are raised the more discontented people seem to be- 
comer If we consider focd, clothing and shelter — necessary as they are— 
to be the only things that assure the well-being of man, then the sages of 
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ali time have taught in vain. Physical poverty and hunger, of course, need 
to be eliminatec, but should nothing be done about spiritual poverty and 
hunger? 

The materialism of the age is nowhere moe clearly shown than in this, 
that among thousands of mortels who toil and moil to procure the bread 
which feeds the body a sing-e one perhaps Eungers for the bread of Wis- 
dom, which alore makes the life abundant pcssible. The bread called “the 
staff of life” is the bread which strengthens man’s heart and mind and 
soul. 

Just as a heelthy body feels hungry at the appointed hour, eats and 
relishes its food, so too should a healthy oūnd behave. But if perfectly 
Fealthy bodies are rare, rarer still are normal, healthy minds, whose devel- 
cpment is regularly attended to. What food is to the body, that knowl- 
edge is to the mind. Just as children at flay do not feel hungry and 
refuse to answez the call for food, so too trere are playful minds which 
rever seek knowledge. Just as men absorbec in worldly affairs forget the 
meal hour, so lso there are minds so abscrbed in their own mundane: 
avocations that they care not about the wes and worries of mankind. 
Just as the sick loathe the very sight of foci, so there are sick minds in 
whom the very sight of a book produces nausea. Mental unfoldment stops, 
for many, with school or collage. Such people would consider it lunecy if a 
bedy, having come of age, were to refuse to eat; they are not taught that 
the mind also decays and dies without prope> nourishment. 

Ií the mind is neglected more than the body, the soul is even more neg- 
lected. It is uncared for because its very existence is denied or its nature 
rmisdefined. The world is ful of child-souls, sick souls, dying and dead 
souls— because a right philcsophy of life, waich alone is fitted to supply 
the needs of the Inner Man for spiritual food. is not sought or applied. 

Man is more than his physical body —this is acknowledged by many. 
And vet they give care and <ettention only to the body. Bodily hunger and 
starvation are looked upon as the gravest >f problems confronting us; 
while the “starvation,” “disease” and “‘deazh”’ resulting from ignorance 
(which should rot be equated with mere literacy) are taken scant notice 
cf. But ignoranze is not the only problem t> be dealt with; what works 
even greater havoc is the incessant stuffing into the mind of the wrong 
kind of food. False knowledge is the cause Df the disease of the modern 
mind; men everywhere are afflicted with this disease. Truly has it been 
said: “They are sick that scrfeit with too much as they that starve with 
nothing.” 

The “indigestion” and “disease” resulting from .the possession of false 
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knowledge is the great enemy of spiritual progress. Our civilization suffers 
from wrong notions and false standards of culture. The vigour to face facts 
and seek truth is noticeably absent in most men. Social and religious shib- 
boleths are tolerated, and in the affairs of daily life people feel and think 
and act in small ways. Why? It is because of the absence of a basis to 
think broadly and in a truly liberal fashion. The cosmic vision, the cosmo- 
politan view-point, the humanitarian outlook, are foreign to many; to the 
growing and maturing minds, in schools and colleges, these were never 
presented. 

What can make men’s minds broad and provide them with wholesome 
food for thought? The liberal mind with its discriminative quality does not 
and cannot come to birth by chance. It has to be evoked: its unfoldment 
must be attended to and its nurture looked after. Regular dwelling on 
impersonal and universal ideas enables the mind to acquire the habit of 
thinking impersonally and universally. 

Mere attempts to alleviate physical misery, apart from the infusion of new 
influences and ennobling conceptions of life into the minds of the masses, 
will be of little avail. Are we even sure that such attempts do not do more 
harm than good? May the Master of His Mercy forgive us for suggesting 
such an idea to a selfish and callous population who are bound to take 
mean advantage of it. But for the helper of peoples, the social servant and 
the philanthropist, it is necessary to ponder over this problem—alleviation 
of physical hunger and misery without touching the cause and core of 
mental and moral starvation has its dangers and withal is bound to fail. 

The gradual assimilation by mankind of great spiritual truths alone will 
revolutionize the face of civilization. Wisdom is a far more effective 
panacea for evil than the mere tinkering with material misery. 

The crying need of the hour is the infusion of a new current of ideas 
and aspirations into modern thought; a logical basis for an elevated 
morality is needed. It is futile to hope that men can be made happy and 
contented by bettering their physical conditions. The efforts that are 
made to eliminate physical poverty, misery and starvation doubtless 
reflect credit on those engaged in such work; but the redemption of man- 
kind cannot be brought about so long as individuals remain ignorant and 
unable to grasp the meaning and purpose of existence. Each one must be 
taught to redeem himself. “ Within yourselves deliverance must be sought; 
each man his prison makes.” 

What food is to the body, that Wisdom and Holiness are to the Inner 
Man, as is also pointed out in the following Buddhist parable :— 


Just as food is the support of life of all living beings, so also Nibbana, 
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once realized, is the support af life, for it des"roys old age and death. 

But again -urther—fooc mcreases the strength of all living beings. 
Precisely so Nibbana, once realized, increases the strength of the Power 
of Magic of al living beings. 

But again further —food is the source of the beauty of all living 
beings. Precisely so Nibbana, once realized, is the source of the beauty of 
the virtues of all living beirgs. 

But again farther — food relieves the wear and tear to which all living 
beings are sukject. Precisely so Nibbana, once realized, relieves the wear 
and tear to which all living bemgs are subject. because of the Depravities, 
one and all. 

But again turther— food Cspels the weakness of hunger in all living 
beings. Precisely so Nibbena, once realized, dispels the weakness of 
hunger produced by all marner of sufferings m all living beings. 

PILGRIM 


BERGOTTE wes dead. Dead for ever? Who shall say? Assuredly neither 
spiritualistic experiment, nor yet religious dogma afford any proof that 
the soul survives. What we can say is that everything in our lives 
proceeds as though we came into the world with a load of obligations 
contracted in some previous Efe. There is no reason, in the conditions of 
our life upon this earth, why we should thank ourselves obliged to do 
good, to be ccnsiderate, evan to be polite, ne reason why the cultivated 
artist should think himself cbliged to start afresh, maybe a score of 
times, a piece of work the admiration excitec by which in the future will 
little matter to his body eaten by worms, like the patch cf wall painted 
with such master-craft and subtlety by a forever unknown artist barely 
identified uncer the name Wermeer. All these obligations, which are 
without sanction in the present life, seemingly belong to a drfferent 
world, founded upon kindness, scruple, and s2lf-sacrifice, a world entirely 
different from this one, a world we leave in order to be born on earth, 
and to which we perhaps return to live again beneath the dominion of 
those unknown laws, obeyed here by us beceuse we carried the teaching 
of them withn us, knowing not who had zraven them there, laws to 
which all deep labour of the intelligence brirgs us nearer and which are 
invisible only —if indeed the are — for fools. ; 
-— MARCEL PROUST 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A CLASSIC OF SANSKRIT POETICS * 


“What a charming face!” This simple 
exclamation conveys an idea that can be 
expressed in a hundred different ways. 
One such, for instance, would be: “What 
need of a full moon when there is a 
flawless face like this?” The undertones 
here are obvious: the face is as beauti- 
ful as the full moon; nay, it even ex- 
cels her in comeliness —it has no 
blemish while she has; it is always 
bright while she shines only at night; it 
stays full while she wanes; so on and 
so forth. What does all this ultimately 
lead to? It expresses the tender emo- 
tion, a sentiment of love on the part of 
the speaker, to be shared by the listener. 
This, in a nutshell, is the dhvans of our 
text. The term dAvans literally means 
“sound,” but stands here for “under- 
tone,” “significance,” “implication,” 
“suggestion” and the like, pregnant with 
the sentimental pleasure derivable from 
a literary composition. 

It is dhvani that constitutes the soul 
of poetry. This is the essence of the 
dhvani theory. Anandavardhana took 
pains to re-establish it; for in his time, 
it threatened to be outmoded, the rival 
schools declaring Style, Embellishment, 
Indirect Expression or the like to be 
the life-breath of poetry. Anandavar- 
dhana more than succeeded in his 
efforts: the theory gained in popularity 
and won him fame. As a poet-philos- 
opher, he adorned the court of King 
Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-84 A.D.) 
His treatise on the subject has all along 
enjoyed a high distinction. Though it 
has been expounded and commented 
upon very frequently, Dr. Krishna- 


moorthy seems to have been the first 
to bring out a complete English transla- 
tion with explanatory notes, upon which 
he deserves congratulations. 

Literary works are of three types: 
those that defy translation, those that 
readily lend themselves to it and those 
that make better reading when ren- 
dered into a foreigr. language. The 
Dkhvanydloka unhappily belongs to the 
first category. The translator’s difficul- 
ties may thus well be imagined. He is 
not to be blamed if those uninitiated 
in Sanskrit rhetoric find it difficult to 
absorb what is presented, though it 1s 
meat and drink to the specialist. 

It redounds to the credit of the trans- 
lator that before venturing upon this 
English translation he had written very 
extensively on the subject, both in Kan- 
nada and in English. He is thus well 
qualified for the task. And we are as- 
sured that he has striven to present to 
the English-knowing “a scrupulously 
exact translation, a version that repro- 
duces with absolute fidelity the original 
text in its entirety.” Such high ideals. 
however, are Utopian in matters of trans- 
lation. A random instance would illus- 
trate the point. On p. 45, we have a 
passage ending with “Under tke gutse of 
welcoming words.” This hardly fits in 
with the context. The sense requires it 
to be something like “said welcome in so 
many words” or, more literally, “under 
the guise of a statement of facts, said 
‘Come along!’” An “fti”? seems to be 
wanting after “avasare” in the original. 

The Dhvanyaloke consists of two 
concurrent parts, dhvani and dloka, em- 


+ Anandavardhana’s “ Dhvanyäloka” or Theory of Suggestion in Poetry Translated into 
Enghsh with Notes by K. KRISHNAMOORTHY. (Poona Oriental Series, 92. Oriental Book 
Agency, Poona. xxii + 184 pp. 1955 Rs. 12.50) 
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bedying arikds (text in verse) and 
vritti (explanation in prose), the latter 
amplified with illustrative stanzas in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit. Some ascribe both 
the parts to Anandavardhane, while 
others attribute only the dhvan: part to 
him. Our translator upholds the former 
view, and that cn good grounds. The 
whole of Dhkvanzdloka (Light of Sig- 
niñcance) compvises four Uddyotas 
(Flashes) or Chapters, of which the first 
is the most important and the most dis- 
cussed. The exposition of the dkvani 
theory has throuzh the ages evoked a 
great volume of hair-splitting argument, 
samples of which are found in the copi- 
ous notes appended to the translation. 


Studies in Indan History and Cul- 
ture. By U. N. GHosHat. (Orient Long- 
mans, Calcutta. xxvi+538 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 25.00) 

Recognized as an authority on an- 
cient Indian history and culture, Dr. 
Ghoshal has to his credit several stand- 
ard works dealing with ancient Indian 
political and sociel life and institutions 
and economic corditions. This book is 
the revised editiou, brought up to date, 
of the author’s Beginnings of Indian 
Historiography ard Other Essays, with 
several additiona’ chapters. Dr. Gho- 
shal’s proficiency in Sanskrit amd Con- 
tinental languages has stood him in 
good stead, and the book, besides show- 
ing the author’s mastery of the subjects, 
contains a criticel and comprehensive 
study of the current views of distin- 
guished scholars i1 the field. 

Limitations of space preclude the re- 
viewer from uncertaking a taorough 
and complete review of the book, and 
he has to content himself with inviting 
the attention of readers to the topics 
dealt with. Divided into four parts, the 
book has 17 chapters:— 

Part I (Studies in Ancient Indian Historio- 
graphy): (1) The Beginnings of Historio- 
graphy in the Vedas; (2) Early Buddhist 


Historiography ; (3) The Historical Traditions 
in the Purfinas; (4 The Chronicle of King 
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The printing seems to have been done 
in hast2, as is apparent from the Errata, 
which admit of many an addition. The 
value af this book is enhanced by the 
additioa, at the end, of a Glossary, an 
Appendix (articles of the author on 
Dhvan: and related topics), and an 
Index. It is, however, a mistake to pre- 
sent alone the translation, unaccom- 
panied by the original, of an abstruse 
technical work. It transpires that Pro- 
fessor |. Brough of the London Univer- 
sity has prepared a critical edition of the 
present work, complete with an English 
transla-ion and explanatory notes, which 
is expected shortly to be out. 

B. Ca. CHHABRA 


Harsha by Bana; and (5) The Royal and 
Dynastic Chronicles of Kashmir. 

Part Il (Generalities): (6) Periods of Indian 
History and (7) The Dynamics cf Indian 
History. 

Part II (Studies in Ancient Indian Polity): 
(8) The Genius of Ancient Indian Polity; (9) 
The Vecic Ceremonies of Royal and Imperial 
Consecretion, etc; (10) Vedic Political Insti- 
tutions; (11) The Ancient Indian Republican 
and Mixed Constitutions, etc.; (12) The Status 
and Furctions of the King’s Ministe-s in An- 
cient Ircdian Polity and (13) The Ancient 
Indian administrative Nomenclature. 

Part IV (Ancient Indian Social, Religious 
and PolLtical History): (14) Ancient Indian 
Slavery, etc; (15) The Rite of Head-Offer- 
ing to the Deity, etc.; (16) Two Historical 
Characters... Divya and Bhima: and (17) 
Factors wf Downfall of Ancient Indian Political 
Civilizat on. 


The author has utilized all available 
materiz] and does full justice to the dif- 
ferent scholars whose views he presents. 
For instance, Chapter ITT contains an 
excellent summary of the views of Par- 
giter, Pradhan, Raychaudhuri, Pusal- 
ker, G S. Bose and P. L. Bhargava. 
The pr.nting, paper and get-up are fine, 
and th2 price is reasonable. The book 
is sure to provide ample useful material 
to stucents of ancient Indian culture. 
and we strongly commend it to all 
Indological libraries. 


A. D. PUSALKER 
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Atlantis and the Giants. By DENIs 
SAURAT. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 128 pp. Illustrated. 1957. 12s. 6d.) 

The distinguished educationist and 
bilingual writer Professor Denis Saurat 
had given evidence of his breadth and 
independence of mind in earlier choices 
of themes for some of his many schol- 
arly works, e.g., Literature and the Oc- 
cult Tradition and L’Expértence Méta- 
physique. In the title of this somewhat 
discursive but fascinating book he brings 
together two traditions at which some 
may look askance, but he is, he writes, 
prepared to 
risk the ironical look in che scholar’s as well 
as in the scientist’s eye, remembering that 
scholars and scientists often change their 
minds. 

Professor Saurat has less to say about 
Atlantis as a sunken continent beneath 
the Atlantic Ocean than about the 
giants. He mentions the “cherished 
tradition” of Plato’s Atlantis, but sug- 
gests that the Andean culture of thou- 
sands of years ago, with its marvellously 
devised and sculptured calendar, recent- 
ly deciphered, and its artistic giant sta- 
tues, be called “the Andean Atlantis” in 
the sense of an “ancient country from 
which all human civilization may have 
sprung.” 

He deals most interestingly with the 
impressive ruins of that South American 
Culture in Tiahuanaco, now on Lake 
Titicaca but a flourishing seaport on 
the ocean of a remote antiquity, as 
shown by its surviving quays on the 
enigmatically slanting maritime shore 
line still traceable for hundreds of miles. 
Tt is now high in the Andes, owing, it is 
suggested, to a prehistoric cataclysmic 
retreat of the waters towards the poles, 
with resulting exposure of formerly sub- 
merged mountains now between it and 
the sea some twelve to fourteen thou- 
sand feet below. 

Whether caused by the crashing to 
earth of a hypothetical previous satel- 
lite, as Professor Saurat, following Hoer- 
biger and H. S. Bellamy, suggests, or by 
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a shift in the earth’s axis periodically 
caused by the influence of the sun and 
the moon, the great tide bulge around 
the equator is dispersed, sweeping to- 
wards the poles. Such a cataclysm might 
once have inundated Atlantis and inci- 
dentally put an end to most of the giants, 
traditionally associated with that con- 
tinent. 

Professor Saurat mentions the wan- 
ing of the savage ancestry theory, refer- 
ring to present-day savages as perhaps 
“the degenerate leftovers from ancient 
civilizations,” an assumption which has 
much to commend it. He cites the 
“mythological tradition, from Egypt and 
Greece to Scandinavia, from Polynesia 
to Mexico,” which “unanimously affirms 
that men have been civilized by giauts 
and ‘gods.’ ” 

This first reign of the giant beings was 
benevolent. All ancient records agree about 
a golden age under the “gods” and some of 
the faces of the Tiahuanaco statues are mark- 
ed with superhuman intelligence and good- 
Hess 

Not all giants, however, were good. 
The Tiahuanaco civilization seems to 
have ended abruptly. Elsewhere tradi- 
tion speaks not only of good giants but 
also of others, of wars between the giants 
and between giants and men. 

Professor Saurat assembles tangible 
supporting evidence for there having 
been “giants in the earth in those days” 
(Gen., VI. 4) — the cromlechs in Brit- 
tany and in Britain, for example. Had 
there been no giants to move about such 
colossal rocks, could there have been a 
Carnac or a Stonehenge, to say nothing 
of Tiahuanaco’s own twenty-ton mono- 
lithic statue, twenty-five feet high? Other 
evidence cited by the author includes 
recent discoveries of gigantic imple- 
ments in Syria, Morocco and elsewhere, 
which gigantic human beings might have 
made and used — perhaps, he suggests, 
300,000 years ago. He also mentions 
and pictures a member of the tribe of 
living giants in Ruanda, west of Lake 
Victoria in Africa, most of them with a 
height of eight or nine feet, difficult in- 
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deed to account for without recourse to 
the law of atavism. 

This open-miaded and suggestive 
study, which mezits the seriovs consi- 


Paradox and Peetry in “The Vosce of 
the Silence.” By 3HIKSHU SANGHARAK- 
soita. (The Indian Institute af World 
Culture, Bangalore. 18 pp. £958. 
Re. 1.00) 

It is often anc rightly said that the 
most precious thirgs come in small pack- 
ages. This is certainly true of this new 
brochure as well as of the little treatise 
with which it deal. Bhikshu Sangharak- 
shita gave a beautiful lecture at the In- 
stitute on “Parad>x and Poetry in “The 
Voice of the Sikence’” which is now 
available in this pamphlet. Every lover 
of The Voice of the Silence should own a 
copy of it, for the Bhikshu’s learning and 
intuition will deepen his apprec-ation of 
this inspiring and profound fragment of 
“The Book of the Golden Precests.” 

Bhikshu Sangharakshita writes that 
The Voice of the Silence 
belongs not to the literature of information 
... but to the literature of power, the aim 
of which is to move, 


and states that if is probably unique in 
making use of both paradox and po- 
etry, 


a proceeding which no doubt has much to 
do with the extreordinary effectiveness of 
this little treatise im awakening the dormant 
Soul-Wisdom. ... 


About paradox and its usefulness in 
giving expression to transcendental real- 
ities he writes: — 

A paradox has been facetiously defired as 


a truth standing on its head to attract atten- 
tion. As far as it zoes the definitbn is not 
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deration of scientists and scholars, will, 
surely, widen the horizon also of lay 
readers j 

E. M. H. 


a bad oze... for it brings out two relevant 
points . ..a paradox involves a concradiction 
and... i` contains an element of truth.... 

A metaphor may be taken literally, a 
paradox never. 


And the Bhikshu adds that without 
some aDpreciation of how and why The 
Voice is so paradoxicel, students will not 
so well understand “the message of this 
marvelously meaningful little treatise or 
the implications of the Bodhisattva 
Ideal.” 

Turning to poetry, he says ‘‘the es- 
sence 02 poetry is imagery” and ‘‘Images 
are perceptions of real correspon- 
dences’ :— 


.. -images based on a system of cor- 
respondences are more easily able to arouse 
the imagination, to stimulate the intuition, or 
...to waken Soul-wisdom than more rea- 
tional methods. 


Hence The Voice of the Silence abounds 
m imag ry. 

The Bhikshu also illustrates how it is 
strongly rhythmical, adding that, like all 
great poetry, it produces effects by sound 
or martramic power. He then interest- 
ingly ciscusses the relative importance 
of image, meaning and mantra, showing 
that without manira there cannot be 
poetry meaning by itself is prose, the 
additica of metre “condemns it to be 
verse”: but “poetry in the fullest sense 
combires image, mantra and meaning” 
as is fcund throughout The Votce of the 
SHence 
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Man’s Western Quest: The Principles 
of Civilization. By DENIS DE ROUGE- 
MONT. (World Perspectives. George Al- 
len and Unwin, Ltd., London. xu-+-197 
pp. 1957. 15s.) 


Mr. de Rougemont’s purpose in this 
book is to describe the human attitude 
which European civilization presupposes 
and that has made its most typical crea- 
tions possible. In his first and last chap- 
ters he compares the Western “Quest” 
with the Eastern “Way,” but not very 
profitably, since his brief scrutiny of the 
latter results in little more than mis- 
leading generalizations. 


Such side-glances at the “magical 
East,” however, are incidental. It is the 
“magic West” which he looks squarely 
in the face with a sort of anxious exulta- 
tion. For a combination of “active con- 
fidence” and essential anxiety is, for 
him, the spring of the adventurous life 
which Western man has pursued since 
he was Christianized. Mr. de Rougemont 
derives this tension of faith-and doubt 
from Christian dogma. He could hardly 
attribute it to Jesus himself, but he does 
surprisingly claim that: ‘‘Without the 
Resurrection, man would have no evi- 
dence of an existence which escapes both 
time and death.” 


Nevertheless Western man, as he 
shows, has been so little reassured by 
this evidence that he has been consumed 
by anxiety about time. Hence his keen 
sense of history. The “historical fact of 
the Incarnation,” also, made him vivid- 
ly conscious of “the person,” as a unique 
child of a personal God. It involved, 
too, acceptance of flesh and matter as 
significant and real and the need to 
sanctify them. But Western man’s in- 
ability to live up to this creed induced 
a permanent duality between the indi- 
vidual and what he knew to be his true 
vocation. He became intensely sin-con- 
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scious. In this acknowledged principle 
of imperfection Mr. de Rougemont sees 
“the secret of the dynamism without 
respite which is at work within us,” a 
dynamism to which we owe both Char- 
tres Cathedral and the H-bomb, Beetho- 
ven’s music and Television. 

Yet the Master who declared that a 
house divided against itself cannot stand 
disproved in his person the necessity of 
maintaining a tension between belief 
and fear as a condition of creative 
energy. And the hazards of one-sided 
experiment have now become so great 
that it is essential for the Western prodi- 
gal to find a way oi returning to his 
Father and his Mother. 

Mr. de Rougemont is well aware of 
the hazards and in a chapter entitled 
“The Castle Perilous,’ concentrates on 
three diseases which are the “special 
marks” of Europe: “Passion, Revolu- 
tion, and Nation,” each of them a deadly 
perversion of spiritual reality. He writes 
equally well of Western man’s experi- 
ence of time and space, his exploration 
of matter and the technical mastery in 
which this has culminated. The creative 
as well as the destructive potential in all 
this cannot be denied. The compulsive 
self-consciousness of Western man has 
generated a kind of awareness and a 
practical capacity which Eastern man 
on the whole has lacked, to his spiritual 
gain, in some ways, but to his material 
loss in others. The eccentric self-con- 
sciousness of “the Quest,” however, can 
only end in disaster unless it evolves 
into the undivided Self-awareness which 
is the goal of the traditional “Way.” 
Mr. de Rougemont recognizes this. He 
sees “the beyond of our present West- 
ern crises” in a bringing together of 
the two experiences, though he leaves 
it to others to suggest how this recon- 
ciliation may be effected. 

Hucs# I'A. FAUSSET 
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The Gita and the Quran. By SUNDER- 
LAL; rendered inco English by SYED 
ASADULLAH. (Insfitute of Indo-Middle 
East Cultural Studies, Hyderabad. 
145 pp. 1957. Rs. 6.50) 

The appreciatior of a religion not ours 
by birth, and associated in our mind 
with ideas alien ta our social and relig- 
ious upbringing, is a difficult task indeed. 
Whatever religion may be in its origin 
as an immediate contact with the Be- 
yond, it is conditicned by social factors 
as a positive mamifestation in history. 
No wonder then that the Institutional 
religion seldom receives justice at the 
hands of those who are not of ics fold. 
But there have always been exceptions, 
and it is salutary -0 note how man can 
transcend the limications of his hearth 
and home and respond positively to all 
values. And may we not find just in 
this transcendence of one’s cultural and 
social limitations something which is 
pre-eminently relig.ous? 

Pandit Sunderla. is one of the very 
few scholars who ate qualified not only 
to understand and appreciate the teach- 
ings of the two sacred books of the East 
on an academic plane but also to respond 
to the spirit thet breathes tarough 
them on the religicus plane. The writer 
is 2 deeply religiaus man with strong 
mystic and Sufi lanings. He i con- 
vinced that all reigions are ons, and 
hence that all those who live cn this 
planet constitute a single family. By an 
exposition of the basic teachings of the 


Brave Men: A Study of D. H. Law- 
rence and Simone Wel. By RICHARD 
Rees. (Victor Gol ancz, Ltd., London. 
223 pp. 1958. 18s.) 

If Sir Richard Rees does not altogeth- 
er make a case fcr coupling tbe phi- 
losophy of a British miner’s son and a 


middle-class French Jewess, he yez plun-. 


ges below the surface of life, picking out 
beliefs and ardent attitudes that are 
often vitalizing, sometimes irritating, 
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Quran znd the Gita he attempts to show 
the kinship of their teaching and to 
infuse into their followers the spirit of. 
brotherkood and love. He observes:— 
We pray to God that He will inspire in 
the followers of the Gita and the Qur’An that 


clear thirking, that courage and the strength 
which shell enable them to act upon the pure 
teachings which the two holy books offer for 
the guidance of man and help them to fashion 
afresh a new type of culture and a true relig- 
ious outlwok, so that a wave of love might 
spread across the entire country of ours. There 
is no other way of salvation for us. (pp. 48-9) 


It is easy to differ from the writer on 
sundry specific points. When one essays 
to reduce a teaching which is formed in 
one hiscorical context into terms of 
something which has developed in a 
totally cifferent historical situation, one 
is in danger of losing the real significance 
of both. All religions may be one in the 
sense that the primordial experience 
underlying them has a common source. 
But they have developed in different 
directiors and there is no need to reduce 
them info a blank and lifeless uniformi- 
ty. But the aim which Pandit Sunder- 
lal has ir view is noble and his exposition 
of the secred books is eloquent and ex- 
tremely instructive. The Quran is sum- 
med up in the end with sympathetic 
insight and its universal character is 
never lost sight of. 

The translator has spared no pains to 
make th> English version readable and — 
intelligihde. 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 


but neve conventional or dull. Basical- 
ly, Sir Kichard salutes each as a relig- 
ious genus — something approximating 
to a saint. He knows this to be an inti- 
mate, urprovable perception; for one 
does not put forth so personal a view of 
heroism without being very much “en- 
gaged.” 3ut there are keen and mature — 
remarks in his pursuit of the core of 

Lawrence that prove him to be no mere 
worshipp2r. He can reject as well as 
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praise; and this goes also for Simone 
Weil— of whose wrizings I must con- 
fess some ignorance, trusting therefore 
to Sir Richard’s analysis, on the strength 
of his quotations anc his treatment of 
Lawrence. 

Both of these tortured thinkers were 
in revolt against the industrialism that 
tears man up from his natural roots, 
giving him cold intelectual ideas that 
Starve the direct needs of the soul. But 
their temperaments were strongly con- 
trasted in their upshot. All the dark, 
primitive call-of-the-blood in Lawrence, 
that seems so angrily to condemn two- 
thirds of our light and culture, led to a 
radiant affirmation of life and God and 
attainable happiness. Simone Weil is 
more rational in thouzht, less passionate 
in utterance, without the strength of 
Lawrence’s loves or hatreds, and, on the 
final showing, bleak with pessimism. In 
her philosophy Goc could never be 
manifest on earth and all humanity’s 
aspirations, whether in art, politics, so- 


Nalakhyan of BHatan. Edited by 
K. K. Swasrri. (Prechin Gurjar Gran- 
thamala, No. 5, Maharaja Sayajirao 
University, Baroda. 764-176 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 8.00) 

This new scholarly edition, in Deva- 
nagari script, of a Gujarati narrative 
poem on the vicissitudes of King Nala 
by the poet Bhalan of the fifteenth 
century will interest the students of 
Indian linguistics and of the dissemi- 
nation of Hindu-Jain and non-Jain cul- 
tural lore. It is based on a MS. of 1677 
A.D., preserving closely the poet’s lan- 
guage, as is done in a wav by his verse 
translation of Banze’s Kadambari. At 
the outset Bhalan mentions Harsha’s 
Natshadhiya of the late twelfth century, 
Trivikrama’s Nala Champu of the tenth 
century and the JfahkabAéarata, which 
last he follows mainly. A detailed study 
of this indebtedness has been made by 
the editor in his Introduction. He also 
appends an etymological study of words 
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clology or religion itself, were illusions; 
illusions that she would wish to see dis- 
pelled. 

Where Lawrence is all sun, Simone 
Weil, despite a sympathy with the work- 
ers, appears as the dark side of the 
moon, Their oppositions are much sharp- 
er than their likenesses; and indeed 
some of Sir Richard’s best discussion on 
Lawrence — his interpretative account 
of The Lost Girl—is almost indepen- 
dent of the postulate. Possibly he felt a 
centrifugal force as he proceeded; for 
he gives us less than we could do with 
on the writings of Simone Weil; and in- 
stead weakens his analogy by examining 
a couple of modern young authors who 
reveal a core of “real originality.” The 
trait he points to is possessed by all sin- 
cere imaginative writers, without mak- 
ing them religious geniuses, philosophers 
or saints. Sir Richard means and con- 
veys something more than this in his 
earlier chapters and his summing up. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


in the text, thus helping in the publish- 
ing body’s plan of a dictionary of pre- 
modern Gujarati. A phonetic and mor- 
phological study could have been added 
with advantage. 

The published poetry of Bhalan, at 
any rate the poet’s name, has been be- 
fore the reading public for seventy 
years. But the theme of Nala has had a 
long tradition, maintained by numerous 
Jain and non-Jain hands, commencing 
with the Prakrit “Nala-Kaka” in Ku- 
mauapal Prattbodha, composed by So- 
maprabha at Patna, where also Bhalan’s 
MS. was found. Rishivardhan, a Jain, 
is mentioned as having written on Nala 
in 1456 aD. Numerous versions follow- 
ed Bhalan’s, the more prominent being 
those of Nakar and Premanand, which 
the editor compares. But he refrains 
from drawing general conclusions re- 
garding the possibility of a Gujarati 
tradition or contemporary inter-provin- 
cial contacts. At the least, it should 
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have been possible to enunciate g theory 
of a Sanskrit Renaissance in Gujarat 


An Essay on Mankind, By GIREARD 
Hirascuretp. (Punrilosophical Library, 
New York. 114 pp. 1957. $3.75) 

In the author’s judgment, our failure 
to tackle and solve the common prob- 
lems of mankind is due primarily to 
our failure to “idextify” and understand 
“mankind.” Even sur greatest thinkers, 
he feeis, have not carefully analyzed and 
answered the ques-ion of what man dis- 
tinctively is and what his destiny may 
be. Neither our scisnce, nor religion, nor 
art, nor indeed any thing which man has 
hitherto followed in the fond belief, ap- 
parently, that it may lead to universal 
progress has ever even seriously thought 
of mankind as a -vhole. It has always 
been one group, egainst another, that 
we have worked for. And no collection 
of groups which are “parts” can zive us 
an insight into the ‘whole’ human kind. 

The central thes s, namely, that man- 
kind is one and distinctive, is not. really 
so convincing or even so useful as the 
author believes. Zhe author is right 
when he points to our failures in relig- 
ion, art, science aad morality, Sut he 
forgets that they have not been un- 


Science versus Fhilosophy. By FE. G. 
Comnotuy. (Phiosophical Library, 
New York. 90 pp. 1957. $3.75) 

The aim of this vork is to bring about 
an increase in the “vitality and relevance 
of scholastic phibsophy,” as repre- 
sented by its greatest exponert, St. 
Themas Aquinas, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. By a skilful ise of the tecanique 
and terminology employed by St. Thom- 
as, the author seexs to reconcile and 
set out all the var.ous relationships of 
science, philosophy and theology. The 
three ultimate ends of human life — 
temporal natural happiness, eternal 
natural happiness, eternal superratural 
happiness—are correlated with the three 
great disciplines of science, philcsophy 
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with counterparts elsewhere in India. 
Vrayrar M. DESAI 


mitigate] failures, and certainly they 
have nct always aimed at narrow or 
sectariam ideals. Again, if there was not 
much insistence on identification by dis- 
tinction, that was partly due to its being 
taken for granted, and partly to the 
undesirability of over-emphasizing it, 
practicaly or theoretically, in view of 
the obvious danger of anthropomor- 
phism and phenomenalism. 

Even 30, attempts such as these have 
their velue, as earnest reminders of 
aspects of truth which, although them- 
selves only aspects, need from time to 
time to be pointedly brought out. 
Among such valuable observations from 
the book, one may refer to the insistence 
on the -ruth that parts do not make 
a whole; that establishment of identity 
needs recognition of distinctive charac- 
teristics; that the highest science must 
be speculative as well as utilitarian and 
representative; and that the enslave- 
ment of the individual is often due to 
narrow partisanship and will end with 
his volurtarily accepting membership of 
larger groups. 

P. R. DAMLE 


and theo.ogy. They pertain respectively 
to the three great gifts of the Spirit — 
knowledge, understanding and wisdom. 
The degrees of abstraction involved are 
analyzed the differing views of intra- 
Thomistiz thinkers and writers are ex- 
amined; and the author puts forward 
his own Aypothesis to reconcile the dif- 
ferences. He ends with a call to Roman 
Catholic =hinkers to respond to the chal- 
lenge of zhe age with a vital re-affirma- 
tion of tha Thomistic insight into reality. 
Owing to its special subject-matter, 
which a reader might not guess from 
the title, the book makes difficult read- 
ing, but at is rewarding as a stimulating 

exercise fo the mind. 
D. GURUMURTI 
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Elements of Social Science. By C. V. 
SREENIVASA MURTHY. (Kavyalaya Pub- 
lishers, Mysore. viii+230 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 2.25) 

What is science? How social is sci- 
ence? These questions are of the utmost 
importance in understanding the “cul- 
tural lag” of our times. This book does 
not deal with this problem directly, 
for it is specially written to serve as a 
textbook. The contents are well describ- 
ed by Professor A. R. Wadia in his 
short Foreword:— 


Apart from the introduction, he [the 
author] covers m the succeeding chapters 
topics hke man and his environment, in- 
dividual and society, types of social organiza- 
tions and technology and society In the course 
of his book, he has mace use of the i 
modern classics in sociclogy and has not failed 
to notice typical Indian ideas which have 
governed the constitution of Hindu Society. 


A Satnt’s Call to Mankind: A Plea 
for a Spiritual Revaiuatson of Life. By 
Mapan Moman Varma. Foreword by 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN. (Author, Jaipur. 
xvl-+174 pp. 1957. Rs. 2.25; cloth and 
gold, Rs. 3.00; 6s.) 

Shri Madan Mohan Varma has done 
real Service to the English-knowing 
world by rendering into English the 
universal teachings, both ethical and 
metaphysical, expressed simply and pro- 
foundly by one who (though anony- 
mous in print by preference) has evi- 
dently a deep understanding of them. 

Chart and guidance are available in 
the first fourteen chapters for the “pur- 


New World Writing No. 12. (A Men- 
tor Book. New American Library of 
World Literature, New York. 288 pp. 
1957. 50 cents) 

This stimulating addition to “New 
World Writing,” which is steadily be- 
coming popular, offers a selection, to 
quote from the words of tne “blurb,” of 
“what is fresh and significant in fiction, 
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The book could have been made more 
useful, however, if the author had refer- 
red to The Science oj Social Organiza- 
tion by Dr. Bhagavan Das. This book 
contains a mine of information about so- 
cial organization and its spiritual basis 
in Indian society. 

A useful point taken up by the au- 
thor is that of causation. It is rightly 
stated that causation in the social 
sphere is reciprocal. This is well illus- 
trated by the example of poverty and 
its relation to crime. While poverty 
may be the cause of crime, it is also 
possible for crime to be the cause of 
poverty. 

The book will be of particular inter- 
est to beginners in the study of sociol- 
ogy, for it is written in simple and 
clear language. 

Sıra RAM JAYASWAL 


suit of truth and the practice of virtue” 
by the individual; and his relationship 
with environments and society is ex- 
plained. Eternal ideas on wisdom, sa- 
dhana and silent communion are stated 
in three chapters in simple form. The 
last chapter contains answers to ques- 
tions on philosophy and ethics. A use- 
ful Glossary at the end of the book gives 
the English meanings of many Sanskrit 
words. 

Stress is laid throughout on the doc- 
trine of individual exertion and adher- 
ence to duty by service, devotion and 
unity — all injunctions of great sages 
down the ages. 

A.R. 


criticism, drama and poetry from the 
work of writers throughout the world.” 

Among the complete short stories in- 
cluded in this number mention should 
be made of The Centre of Hell and 
Papa ts Very Mediæval. I was partic- 
ularly glad to read a chapter from 
Balachandra Rajan’s new novel to be 
published shortly. In criticism, George 
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Wain’s assessment of Orwell would ap- 
peal to many. Harvey Swados and Saul 
Bellow discuss in two essays some of the 
problems of modera fiction in America. 

Undoubtedly the best section is the 
poetry one, prefaced by a note from its 
editor, Mr. Tamb-:muttu, who 8 row 


Ntruttama. By EALWANTRAI K- TEHA- 
KORE. (Maharaja Sayajirao University, 
Baroda. 180 pp. 1657. Rs. 2.00) 

Today our Constitution accepis wo- 
mer: as equal with men, but the topic was 
a much discussed ane in Shri Thakore’s 
time. This poem cnirrors some of his 
views regarding family life, the position 
of women therein etc., through the 
thoughts and words of Niruttanca, the 
heroine of the piece, who has left her 
husband’s house af-er only four months 
of married life, oving to an unhappy 
misunderstanding. 

Through a closelz-knit pattern of the 
various characters — Niruttama’s cou- 
sin; Shripal, her hasband; his mother; 
Nalini; Pravalrai ard Akik and the hero- 
ine herself — the pros and cons of the 


The Incredible Sct Baba. By ARTHUR 
OsporneE. (Orient Longmans, P-ivate, 
Ltd., Calcutta 3. 100 pp. 1957. Rs. 5.00) 

Sai Baba, who died in 1918, has a 
large following in India, and is held 
in high esteem by Hindus and Mus- 
lims alike. His real name is not Enown. 
But it is supposec that he was born 
of a middle-class Brahmin fansly in 
a small town in Ayderabad, Deccan. 
Once when asked by a Magistrate what 
his creed and community were ne re- 
plied, in his own peculiar way: “Kabir” 
(the medieval my=tic, who transcend- 
ed all creedalism) and ‘“Parvardigar” 
(Providence or the All-protecting), res- 
pectively. 

A strange figure, teaching Hindts and 
Muslims alike, keeping a sacred fire burning 
in a mosque, raging at his devotees, even 
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living in the U.S.A. Two lines irom the 
Tree of Life reiterate the timeless ne- 
cessity cf poetic pleasure and provide 
also an zpologia for this miscellany:— 
In the broad caverns of human existence shine 
From phosphorescent crannies poetic pleasures. 

Dre Kumar SEN 


social questions mentioned are discuss- 
ed. The prevalent ambivalent attitude 
towards women’s position is condemned 
by Niruttama, but she is later made to 
feel by the poet that the wife’s appar- 
ent inferiority to the husband does not 
necessarily lower the woman. It is de- 
pendence, no doubt, but it has its re- 
wards ard is preferred by many to the 
Joneliness of a woman competing with 
men. Mo-eover, marriage is not only the 
union of two but also brings together 
many mcre. 

The pem remains unfinished, owing 
to the poet’s death, and some of the ~ 
questions raised remain unanswered. 
The style is clear and precise, and con- 
veys soid thought in unambiguous 
words. 

CHITRA DESAI 


beating them with sticks, answering unspoken 
thoughts, flinging stones and abuses at an 
unbelieving visitor to drive him away or per- 
forming a miracle to attract him, openly ask- 
ing for money and then giving it to others, 
he was a spiritual Gargantua.... 


He is credited with many a miracle, 
which he performed, however, saying, “I 
give people what they want in the hope 
that the7 will begin to want what I 
want to zive them.” And what did Sai 
Baba wich to give to his devotees and 
disciples? Self-knowledge, in the Advaita 
tradition. 

The acthor has done well, indeed, in 
presenting the Western readers, partic- 
ularly, with a highly readable account 
of the life of one of the modern spiritual 
stalwarts of India. 

G.M. 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


London, April 30th 
THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT’S ACTION 
in raising the question of American 
H-bomb flights across the Arctic in the 
direction of the Soviet Union focused 
attention once again on the dangerous 
edge of a precipice to which the world 
has been brought by the advent of 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles. 
The ready disposition in official West- 
ern circles to treat this Russian com- 
plaint as just another manceuvre in the 
propaganda battle does not alter the 
fact that the massive developments of 
nuclear technology in the past five or 
six years have created an actual situa- 
tion in which it is physically possible 
for the two nuclear colossi to launch a 
sudden annihilating attack on the calcu- 
lation that the other side will suffer 
such destruction in the space of a few 
hours as to be incapable of much resis- 
tance and ready to accept a cessation of 
hostilities on any terms. 

The great tragedy of this alarming 
situation is that the leaders of both 
alliances, and certainly their peoples, 
have no positive will to gamble every- 
thing on this single throw of the nuclear 
dice. Before the last war there usually 
existed in the Governments and Cabinets 
of those nations whose vital interests 
at various times came into Increasing 
mutual conflict what was known as the 
“war party,” a group of influential 
ministers who believed that war was 
inevitable, and that the nation should 
be prepared, militarily, economically 
and psychologically, to wage it. 

The advent of nuclear weapons has 
deprived such theoreticians, whether 
inside or outside government, of the kind 
of influence and authority which they 
undoubtedly exercised in the days when 
war between the Great Powers, cata- 
strophic though it might be, was still an 
operation within the control of those 
who were obliged to wage it. 


War has become, as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
truly declared the other day, an evil, 
and he went on to argue that, such had 
been the advance in the development of 
conventional, as distinct from nuclear, 
weapons, that all war was evil. The 
Russians would put it differently, since 
it is well known that they have no time 
for abstract conceptions of good and 
evil. They would oppose war for the 
simple reason that it is destructive of 
the fruits of human labour and progress, 
on a scale never before imagined pos- 
sible. 

While prepared to concede that Mr. 
Khrushchev and his colleagues are not 
militarists in the same way that Hitler 
was, Western policy-makers argue that 
a highly centralized dictatorship, like 
the Russian Government, always has 
the power to launch a sudden aggression, 
which the slow and cumbrous democ- 
racies do not. The Russian Govern- 
ment, it is pointed out, is not subject 
in its decisions and actions, as demo- 
cratic countries are, to the pressures 
and feelings of public opinion. The Rus- 
sian Government, like all dictatorships, 
is a law unto itself, and its decisions and 
actions defy prediction. 

This is the evaluation of how the West 
stands in relation to Russia which forms 
the foundation on which Western policy 
towards Russia is based. Measured by 
this yardstick, everything that Russia 
does in the realm of world affairs is 
regarded as primarily inspired by the 
desire to weaken and divide the West- 
ern world, to sap its economic, political 
and military strength, to weaken its 
influence and to prepare for the day 
when conquest will be sought by all-out 
war. 

If the Russians suspend their testing 
of H-bombs, this is denounced as a 
propaganda mancuvre. The Russian 
proposal for Summit talks is another 
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manceuvre to exploit the universal de- 
sire fcr a relaxation of world ~ension. 
If President Nasser is invited to Mos- 
cow, Mr. Khrushckev is engaged in more 
malevclent intrigu2s to extend Russian 
influence in West Asia. 

When Mr. Aneurin Bevan expressed 
the view in the Hcuse of Commons that 
there could be ro objection to Mr. 
Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
meeting the Brizish, American and 
French ambassado-s separately for pre- 
Summ talks, Mr Selwyn Lloyi’s im- 
mediate reaction was one of surprise 
that Mr. Bevan should take what he 
called a Russian view on this matter. 
Mr. Bevan was accused by angry Tory 
u_P.’s of being a “fellow traveller” be- 
cause te dared tc think the Russians 
might be in the right and the West 
wrong on this small procedural matter. 

The obstinate refusal of people in high 
places n the West to allow the possibil- 
ity tha=, on issues affecting the fate not 
orly of Russia but of the whole world, 
the Russian Government may be genu- 
inely moved by ccncern for the larger 
interests of the world, is a cause for 
serious concern. When responsible West- 
er statesmen have convinced them- 
selves that such distinguished and 
responsible thinkers as Dr. Schweitzer, 
Shri Eajagopalackari, Professor Ber- 
trand Russell, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the 
late D-. Einstein, together with hun- 
dreds and even thousands of expert 
scientists in scores of countries, leaders 
of the Christian Churches, eminent 
writers. authors anc musicians, are guile- 
less sinpletons for their willingness to 
accept as genuine and honest -ertain 
Russiam decisions and proposals for 
ending the menace of further H-bomb 
tests, one begins to despair of ever 
seeing an end to the arms race and the 
Cold War so long 2s there is no change 
in the men who control Western polictes. 

Fver the Moscow correspondent of 
the London Times, whose sense of 
responsibility and clear judgment can 
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hardly >e called into question, wrote 
in a ser es of articles on “Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s New World” that the Soviet 
Prime Minister is really concerned to 
secure z relaxation of East-West ten- 
sion. 

He would be content if it [the Summit con- 
ference] >roduced one or two partial agree- 
ments, provided they slowed down the 
armaments race [wrote the correspondent]. 
He wants to have more resources with which 
to enter more fully into the competition in 
the standard of living and, at the same time, 
have mor2 goods for export to the countries 
of Asia and the Middle East. This would 
quicken £ new and more intricate form of 
rivalry with the West, but it is largely a 
question =f degree No one expects a drastic 
cut that would release enormous resources; 
and even while armaments pile up, the Rus- 
sian livirg standards ere already rising. 
Mr Khrushchev wants to quicken the pace. 

Even Sir Winston Churchill, in a 
postscript to his war memoirs, sees more 
reason Hr optimism about a peaceful 
resolution of the natural rivalry between 
Russia and the West than at any other 
time. Providing the free world holds 
together and maintains its strength, he 
concludes, especially Britain and the 
United States, “Russia will find that 
Peace and Plenty have more to offer 
than exterminatory war.” 

The inputation in this remark, made 
by the man whom Mr. Macmillan re- 
gards a. “the greatest of all living 
Englishmen,” is that the leaders of 
modern Russia have not made up their 
minds cn their choice-—— Peace and 
Plenty, which the age of nuclear technol- 
ogy bas made possible on a scale un- 
dreamed of by Marx and Stalin, or 
exterminatory war. It is a harsh judg- 
ment for a distinguished statesman to 
continue to make on the rulers of a 
great nation. 

Presid2nt Eisenhower put forward the 
extraordinary view the other day at 
his press conference that the armaments 
race coul be expected to go on for forty 
or fifty rears. It is certainly difficult to 
imagine in present circumstances how 
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the vast nuclear waz machine, keeping 
the Great Powers and many other coun- 
tries in a state of semi-mobilization, is 
going to be reduced to reasonable and 
safe proportions. But if the problems 
involved are approached in the convic- 
tion that the world is going to maintain 
this fantastic military stance for another 
generation, their solution will hardly be 
facilitated. 

Nuclear war being exterminatory, and 
this being more and more universally 
recognized, it follows that the statesmen 
of the world, and their peoples, must 
recognize another equally important fact 
that is new to the second half of this 
twentieth century, ramely, that inter- 
national relations can no longer —if 
the world is to survive -—be based on 
the old idea that the threat of force can 
be used as an instrument of national 
policy. It is a difficult concept to grasp, 
because it means that sovereign states 
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will either have to agree to surrender 
their ancient prerogative of relying on 
violence to protect their interests in the 
last resort or perish in one last and futile 
attempt to do so. Nuclear weapons, 
which put into the hands of a few 
Governments the ability to wipe out 
small nations entirely, lay waste conti- 
nents and spread a belt of poison round 
the entire earth’s atmosphere, have 
rendered the ideological conflict between 
Communism and Capitalism a danger- 
ous luxury which the world as a whole 
cannot afford. Once this is recognized 
in Washington and London, as well as 
in Moscow and Berlin, and national atti- 
tudes are adjusted accordingly, the real 
interests of Communism and Capitalism 
will benefit alike, and the rest of the 
world will be able to breathe, in the 
literal as well as the metaphorical sense, 
more freely. 

SUNDER KABADI 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


{Shri Baldoon Dhingra wntes this month of two exhibitions of works of art, and 
for such Paris has long been famous. Do we not see the happier side of our world’s 
growing smallness in that both these exhibitions draw Pansians’ attention to the work 


of artists from far away ? — Ep. ] 


JapAN has done a good deal in recent 
years to make its contributions to world 
culture known to tke West. Japanese 
films, paintings, plays and literary works 
have won wide acclaim in Paris and other 
parts of Europe. Films like “The Gates 
of Hell,” “Roshomon.” “Okasan,” “The 
Harp of Burma,” have fascinated audi- 
ences. The Noh plays and the Kabuki 
theatre have shown the dramatic genius 
of the Japanese people, and a display of 
the art of the kimono, rich and glowing, 
at the Musée Cernushi was sheer en- 
chantment. Skilled translators like Don- 
ald Keene have conveyed the spirit of 
Japanese prose and poetry into English, 
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and some novels like The Snow Country, 
published under UNESCO auspices, have 
brought to light the riches of the con- 
temporary Japanese novel. 

Now, to crown it all, there is an exhi- 
bition in progress called “Japanese Art 
through the Centuries.” The Japanese 
art show, which was inaugurated by 
Prince Nobushito Takamatsu, brother of 
Emperor Hirohito, presents a unique 
over-all view of Japanese art from the 
year 2000 B.c. to modern times. The show 
follows the development of Japanese 
painting, engraving and sculpture 
through the Yayoi period into the first 
centuries of the Christian era, There are 
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specimens of zhe earliest period end of 
the tkird to the sixth centuries, which is 
the period of daked-clay figures oz men, 
women and arimals which decorated the 
buria: grouncs of important persons. 
Taere are sone fine examples of the 
period when 3uddhism was first intro- 
ducec into Japan from Korea (the Asuka 
period, 538-645 a.p.), of the Naza era 
(645-793), with its Chinese influence, 
and tne Heiar period (794-1184). when 
Jeparese art became truly national. 
Then in different rooms were specimens 
from the Kamakura, Muramacht, Mo- 
moyama, Edo and Meiji Taisho p2riods, 
whick bring us to the twentieth cenfiry. 

The show, -vhich gives fine specimens 
of ho-izontal scrolls, sculpture and paint- 
ing, -$ most intelligently selected and 
preseats with taste and economy only 
the best in each period. One hundred 
and forty-three priceless items from 
monasteries, temples, museums, private 
collections and the royal householi have 
been handsomely displayed at the Musée 
National d’Art Moderne. The visitor is 
afforded a unique view of Japanese art 
at its best. As Japanese Art or Eastern 
Art n general is very strange to the 
casuél visitor, the Musée Guimet ar- 
ranged a seris of lectures, film shows 
and slide shews to explain the various 
schocls of Japanese painting. 

TLese valuable introductions will help 
peop e look at these unfamiliar master- 
pieces with a different eye. This will 
deménd a new approach and new atti- 
tudes. It wii make people s-udy the 
basic patterns of Japanese culture. With- 
out that relgious and cultural back- 
ground, no real appreciation of Eastern, 
or for that matter of any, art is pos- 
s-ble 

I was pleased to see the new exhibi- 
tion of Raza’; work. Raza, once z Bom- 
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bay artist, known for his wizard pat- 
terns and mysterious-looking cottages, 
has now become an artist in the French 
tradition. He won the Prix de Critique 
in 1956 and has stepped from the ranks 
of the struggling artists to the group of 
artists who have begun to count. His 
paintings are sought, and will, as he 
grows in stature, become more and more 
valuable A few years ago, when I saw 
him in Fis little attic in the Rue Chap- 
tal, he was illustrating a series of de luxe 
editions of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe. I felt that Poe brought forth the 
qualities of magic so much in evidence 
in the paintings of Raza. In the present 
exhibition there are numerous eerie 
works which are full of a mysterious 
quality which gives to the paintings the 
loveliness of a night filled with many 
stars that struggle to come forth from 
the clouds. Above all, Raza’s work, like 
most mcdern paintings, is rich in form, 
texture and design. There is a certain 
sense of foreboding, but happily there 
are still some glimmerings of joy. The 
heart is not yet still as in most contem- 
porary works one sees around one; there 
is not tkat strange teeling of a death jn 
which the heart has ceased to function. 

Death is not in dying; 

But the unfeeling 

Heart, when the winds are crying, 

In a Zever, stealing 

O'er -he bright eyes, glazing 

That mirrored plunder 

Once a bright flame blazing 

The world’s true wonder. 

Death is not in dying 

But m forgetting 

Beaucy, the white clouds flying 

The swift winds flowing. 

That is the real death, leaving 

The heart unstirred, 

Feeling no .pain of grieving, 

No singing Bird. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Men of good will throughout the 
world will deplore the recent sweeping 
victory of the ruling Nationalist Party 
in the Union of South Africa, with apar- 
theid blazoned on its banner. The 
triumph of racialism at the polls from 
which the great majority were excluded 
is an inglorious victory, and humanita- 
rians must deplore the flouting, by the 
advocates of injustice in South Africa, 
of the moral law. It has not moved a 
hair’s breadth from the position un- 
equivocally stated by the great lawgiver 
of ancient India:— 

Justice, being violated, destroys; justice, 
being preserved, preserves, therefore justice 
must not be violated, lest violated justice 
destroy us. (The Laws of Manu, VII. 15) 

Believing justice and harmony indis- 
solubly linked and that nothing is finally 
settled that is not justly settled, we see 
the confidence of se-f-interest and preju- 
dice in racialism as no better placed 
than that of a light-hearted boating 
party on the Upper Niagara River, 
drifting towards the Falls. 

Injustice being “everyone’s business,” 
as Mr. Claude Houghton makes his Mr. 
Bramley declare, what is happening in 
South Africa is, as Pandit Nebiu has 
recognized, “most vital to the whole 
world.” No half-way measures like 
gentler administration of apartheid can 
correct the denial of human dignity 
which it implies. Nothing but acceptance 
of human brotherhood and its imple- 
mentation in even-handed justice can 
save the Union of South Africa from 
disaster and win for it the sympathy of 
world opinion, now alienated. 


The voice of human distress speaks to man 
across the border and its relief cuts across 


“ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


regional, racial and international barriers Its 
appeal is to the essential humanity in man. 
The world can be saved from the onrush of 
violence only by the steadying and gentle in- 
fluences of love and compassion. 

Thus spoke the President of India, 
presiding over the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh 
(Indian Leprosy Association) in the last 
week of April at Rashtrapati Bhavan. 
The kind of humanitarian service the 
Association was rendering was described 
as a cementing force “in this world of 
divided aims.” 

The Union Health Minister, Shri D. P. 
Karmarkar, appealed to non-official or- 
ganizations. Leprosy should be fought 
efficiently within the next ten years. He 
added :—. 


The Government of India, without any ex- 
aggeration, are prepared to be at the disposal 
of private and non-official bodies on merit. 

On another occasion, addressing the 
Annual General Meeting of the Tuher- 
culosis Association, he is reported to 
have said:— 

Without the enthusigsm and voluntary co- 
operation of medical men and social workers 
and non-officials nothing that the Govern- 
ment could do by way of money and 
materials would effectively solve the problem. 


Creditable work has been done by 
the Central Social Welfare Board for 
children, women and the handicapped 
during the past year. A comprehensive 
review of activities carried on under the 
Board’s auspices was presented by its 
Chairman, Shrimati Durgabai Desh- 
mukh. 

Shrimati Deshmukh referred to the 
criticism that the work done by the 
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Irganization was really not necessary 
and that it was high time that the 
sovernment set up a Ministry of So- 
zial Welfare. Urging the need Zor the 
continuation of the Board, Sarimati 
eshmukh rightly opposed the sugges- 
rion for a Social Welfare Ministry, as it 
~vould seriouslh, retard the working of 
the voluntary institutions. She remarked 
thet such a course would 


Fave the effect of dampening enthusizsm and 
cf creating a feding of uncertainty in the 
minds of some of the workers and paid em- 
tlovees, and thereby of detracting from the 
aivantages of continued and concentrated 
vork. 

What is required is freedom of act:on and 
power to execute quickly whatever pro- 
æamme has been decided upon, with the full 
backing of the Government, 


The success cf such work depends on 
the timely release of grants to voluntary 
lastitutions to go forward with their pro- 
grammes, A Ministry with its rigid set- 
tp cannot assure that minimum of delay 
© essential for maximum achievement. 
fn autonomous Board implies a real 
cecentralization and it will have the 
fexibility to take into account local 
conditions and variations. The pattern 
cf the Central Social Welfare Board has 
been evolved with these objectives in 
view; Shrimati Deshmukh went still 
farther and urged that there should be 
more such orgarizations:— 


The problem is one of real decentralization 
end devolution of certain essential powers— 
acministrative, executive and financial—and 
e-ter careful choice: of a body of persons, to 
pat enough trust n them and leave matters 
largely to them. 


A. refreshing rote about official delays 
adpears in the “Gossip” column of 
tojana, published by the Government 
o? India on behalf of the Planning Com- 
mission. A peasant is quoted as com- 
menting :—— 

Our first battle -vas against the British, the 
second against the princes and the third 
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against the landlords. We have yet a 
fourth one to fight and win before we can be 
really free. This is against politicians and 
government officials, 

But this gossip seems to be having 
effects. Not only do the Health Minister 
and Shrimati Deshmukh speak about it, _ 
but no less a person than our Premier is 
seriously asserting a similar view. 


A frank and forthright statement was 
made by Prime Minister Nehru recent- 
ly; he declared that State-sponsored co- 
operatives did “infinite harm” to the 
movement and that the Government 
was “quite wrong” in accepting some of 
the decisions of the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee. Inaugurating the Third All- 
India Co-operative Congress in New 
Delhi, he said: — 

The three basic pillars of India right at 


the base should be the village panchayat, the 
village co-operative and the village school. It 


"ig on that the whole structure of India, 


political, economic and social, could be built 
up. 

Expounding his views on one of 
these, he shook to its foundation the 
pillar of co-operation es at present found 
in India. He expressed himself as 
against a State-sponsored co-operative 
movement, adding that 


it does infinite harm in the sense that it does 
not allow people to leara how to do things 
themselves and how to develop the spirit of 
self-reliance and self-dependence. 


Criticizing the tendency of the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee to put an 
end to the small co-operatives and 
recommend bigger ones, Pandit Nehru 
said that one of the arguments for the 
bigger co-operatives was that they could 
do much better work with larger resour- 
ces. 

I agree there is something in that argument 
and may bring some temporary results, but in 
possibly achieving those temporary results, it 
will do permanent harm and come in the way 


of the spirit of self-reliance and encourage 
something which I think is completely wrong 
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and which is prevalent in this country, that 
is, looking up te Government for everything. 


It is regrettable that in spite of some 
fifty years of labour in the field India 
has made litt.e progress; the co-opera- 
tive movemenz lacks self-reliance. It has 
been viewed more as an administrative 
problem than as a business proposition, 
and too little has been done in training 
the selected executives in the art and 
practices of business management so as 
to develop ın them capacities for quick 
decisions and prompt execution. Urging 
the need for fhe cultivation of the right 
spirit, Prime Minister Nehru said.— 


You know I am pait of the Government, 
but even so, I feel that this lookmg up to 
Government or any policy which encourages 
people to look to Government to help them 
at every stage is wrong because the biggest 
thing we want in India is the spirit of self- 
reliance and self-dependence. Of course, 
Government’s Eusiness is to help. I do not 
deny that. But z ts one thing to help and it 
is quite another thing to boss. Inevitably, the 
tendency to boss comes not perhaps so much 
at top levels, bit the lower down you go, the 
petty officials become not petty bosses but 
big bosses Therefore, I say quite definitely 
that this tendeacy, which is encouraged by 
the Rural Credit Survey Committee report 
and waich we, as Government, unfortunately 
adopted, is a bad tendency and we should 
try to get out cf ıt as quickly as we can and 
aim at small co-operatives without official in- 
terference. Where help is necessary, of course, 
it should be gwen [Italics ours] 


While deploring the present approach 
to the co-operative scheme, the Prime 
Minister emp.asized that this movement 
alone offered the right philosophy to re- 
mould the present materialistic, acquisi- 
tive society irto a Welfare State seeking 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
He said:— 


Every modem State, whatever its broad 
cconomic policies, had played a tremendously 
increasing part not only in dealing with mat- 
ters positively, but in curbing the tendencies 
of the acquisitive society. The State had tend- 
ed to bring akout equality of opportunities 
and diminish tte tremendous difference which 
existed between various groups While doing 
so, the State aad naturally a tendency to 
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interfere. Sometimes interference might have 
gone a little too far according to the opinion 
of some people and it invaded the freedom 
of the individual a bit too much, No in- 
dividual, of course, had absolute freedom. 
But if individual freedom were valued, how 
were they to find a balance between individual 
freedom and at the same time getting out of 
the clutches of acquisitive society where 
indeed individual freedom rested only in 
theory? Now, the co-apelative movement 
seemed to offer the philosophy, the method of 
approach which would aim at this kind of 
social purpose without infringing imdividual 
freedom too much. 

The business of the State is to inter- 
fere as little as possible in the manage- 
ment of affairs by private citizens as in 
private enterprise. We, therefore, wel- 
come Prime Minister Nehru’s ruling and 
hope that it will be enforced not only in 
the Co-operative Movement but in other 
departments also. Totalitarianism is a 
political evil and instead of a Welfare 
State builds a Slave State. 


A tonic to offset the chill of pessimism 
brought on by the prevailing winds of 
‘‘Admass” culture is found in an an- 
nouncement by the Film Critic of The 
Observer of April 20th:— 


We hear and read a lot about the harm 
done by the cinema, or at least tke harm the 
cinema might do, with its preoccupation with 
sex and violence, its low standards of taste 
and crude sensationalism. Now something has 
happened which might help the cinema to do 
good. the Johan J Smit Foundation of New 
York ıs sponsoring a film script competition 
for persons in this countrv, to be edministered 
by the British Film Institute. The theme is 
peace and international understanding The 
prze is one thousand pounds 


The closing date is October 31st, 1958. 
All details can be obtained from the 
Secretary, British Film Institute, 164, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, w.c. 2. 
The judges’ task 


will be to choose the script which, if filmed, 
would be “best calculated to promote interna- 
tional confidence, understanding and toler- 
ance”... 
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The golden merit of the competition, of 
course, is that t changes the whole direction 
of intelligent terest in the cinema, from 
perceiving what is wrong with it to concelv- 
ing what might be right for it. 

Further ccmment is hardly seeded, 
except, perhazs, to ask on what -ounda- 
tion unity ard understanding can rest. 
Could not tae ancient theme of the 
Upanishads serve here as seed-pointr 
For they proclaim that, behind the dis- 
parities of exstence, there is in reality 
One Life, Ore Self. Whoever sees all 
beings in the Self, and the Self in every 
>eing, does zot look down upon any 
creature. For him who knows all beings 
are the Self, what room is there or sor- 
row or delwion? To incarnace this 
“Idea” in moving pictures, at tke level 
of our minds and hearts, would be a 
stiff challenge. but what other uoassail- 
able basis fo: brotherhood could there 
be? 


In her “ReAssessment of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’ in the quarterly sandhi 
Marg (Bombay) for April, Miss Ethel 
Mannin reafirms the belief >f her 
vouth —- a bedef which we share — that 
Tagore’s poet y “has something of very 
great spirituel value for the modern 
world.” She fels, however, perhaps too 
pessimistically, that 
a generation woich accepts the pre-ensions, 
the wilfully olscure nonsense that it does 
accept as poetry, can have no use fcr either 
the lyricism or =he mysticism of a Tagore. 

Tagore, lile Gandhiji, represented 
that most pctent combination in the 
interpenetrating worlds of thougat and 
action a pzactical idealist. Tarough 
Tagore man’s spiritual aspiraticns, as 
through Ganchiji the moral conscience 
of mankind, und voice. 

“Preoccupaton with eternal truth” 
may indeed >e the lettmotif of all 
Tagore’s poetry in the round, but it 
seems a stranze charge to bring against 
the creator of Santiniketan, which devel- 
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oped into the Visva-Bharati Univer- 
sity, that 

when Tagore...attempts a consideration of 
practical issues he ceases to be on firm ground 
but slips away into an insubstantial world 
of half-truths and unrealities. 

Time may yet fully justify even 
Tagore’s “astonishing assertion” that 
“our real problem in India is not politi- 
cal. It is social.” 


Picasso, in a press interview, has con- 
demned the earlier great painters, such 
as Leonardo, Michelangelo, Rubens, 
Rembrandt and others. Dr. F. H. Heine- 
mann diagnoses this—in “The Dicta- 
torship of the Half-Educated” (Hibbert 
Journal, April 1958) — as due to the 
painter’s overrating his own “certainly 
enormous technical ability,” which does 
not itself “create forms and creatures 
that #ve.” Yet the semi-educated are in 
danger of taking the painter’s obiter 
dicta as authoritative, spurning what ke 
rejects, because of his celebrity and the 
soaring prices his works command. It is 
not only in ancient history that trea- 
sures have been destroyed—vwitness the 
disastrous Nazi-Party influence on the 
cultural life of Germany. The same dan- 
ger exists, more subtly, in democratic 
societies, where “mass-production and 
the incentive to reach and impress as 
many people as possible’ make dicta- 
tors of the half-educated masses, bring- 
ing publishers, journalists, cinema, 
radio, television, too often down to their 
level of taste. When the half-educated 
come to power the danger increases. 


Men act on their belief, but whereas an 
educated man preserves the faculty of criti- 
cim, including self-criticism, an uneducated 
person lacks this power and is therefore 
capable of blind actions 


Suppose a devotee of Picasso were in 
power in France as Art Director, acting 
blindly on his master’s opinions as 
truth, would he not scorn the despised 
masterpieces in the Louvre and work to 
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replace then with approved exhibits? 
Nazi Germany saw (Dr. Heinemann 
here cites Paul Ortwin Rave’s Kunst 
Diktatur wu. Dritter Retch) 28 museum 
directors cismissed, 16,000 exhibits 
plundered, French Impressionist paint- 
ings burnt, 1,052 pictures by Earnest 
Nolde, 417 by Kokoschka and 380 
works by Barlach excluded, Eduard 
Munch and Rembrandt censured, until 
“this expulsion of tae spirit culminated 
in the burring of 1,004 pictures and 


sculptures and of 3,825 water colours,- 


drawings ani etchings.” 

What car be done to safeguard the 
future? Dr. Heinemann answers:-—— 
... generally speaking, whatever our posi- 
tion, we should never play to the gallery... 
we should never transform truth into a mer- 
chandise . , The marketing of truth is one of 
the greatest cultural ev:ls of our time; for it 
transforms truth by making it saleable. The 
“saleability’” becomes more or less the deciding 
factor.. it is our fate to live in an age of 
decline, neveitaeless the demand on us is . 
not to fall but to rise. 


The coin >f fashion, as much as the 
coin of commerce, corrupts, since Truth, 
being spiritual, cannot be bought or 
sold. 

Where is the whole education to be 
found? It is, it has been claimed, no 
vague Utopian idea, but already offers 
its possibilities to those of open minds, 
noble hearts, active powers. Men have 
named it Divine Wisdom — Theosophia. 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, President of 
the Tuberculosis Association of India, 
painted a dismal picture of the preva- 
lence of tuterculosis in the country, 
which was making inroads in the rural 
areas too in spite of the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign carried on during the 
past fifteen years. 

On accoun: of rapid industrialization 
and the proliferation of slums in big 
towns, tuberculosis is making rapid 
strides in spite of medical measures to 
check the disease. Extensive use of the 
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anti-bacterial drugs has not minimized 
the havoc caused by this scourge. 

Preliminary reports indicate that the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis is as bad as it was 
thought to be about 15 years ago. 

The returns from the lavish use of 
funds for anti-tuberculosis injections 
and kindred remedies are very unsatis- 
factory and disappointing. The imme- 
diate need is the provision of better 
houses to live in and better food to eat. 
Some of the vast sums of money now 
spent otherwise should be turned into 
“providing for healthy living condi- 
tions,” of which Lt.-Col. Jaswant Singh 
spoke. Quicker and better results would 
then ensue. 


It is most regrettable that the Union 
Minister of Education, Dr. K. L. Shri- 
mali, should approach the public-school 
system in what seems to be a narrow- 
minded and short-sighted manner. He 
characterizes it as “the greatest source 
of social inequality.” This is neither fair 
nor correct. He forgets the valuable role 
that the public-school system has al- 
ready played in national education. The 
Minister was inaugurating the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Indian Public 
Schools Headmasters’ Conference in 
New Delhi in April, when he declared :— 

Those who are administering the public 
schools must realize that a society which is 
gradually moving towards the socialistic pat- 
tern will not accept a system of education 
where money is the main criterion for admis- 
sion to a school Such a system perpetuates 
class division and is the greatest source of 
social inequality 

Dr. Shrimali commended the exem- 
plary standard of education. One would 
have thought that the public schools 
deserved encouragement for the splendid 
work they are doing and that the Gov- 
ernment would devise ways and means 
to raise the standards of other schools 
to their level. Instead, the Minister has 
criticized the public-school system as 
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cherging high ees and being available 
therefore only <o the well-to-do. 

The “socialis-ic pattern of society ’ can 
aardly require :hat a more efficient way 
of imparting ecucation should give way 
to a less efficiznt. It 1s desirable that 
the best possible education shculd be 
available to mcre and more people; the 
statesmanlike way is to make the best 
fozms cheaper by subsidizing ther, not 
to favour others solely on account of 
their present scale. If the public schools 
carry out their task of education well, 
they deserve © be helped in mioney— 
ard left alone in methods, free from 
oficial and inexpert interference. 

The fees may be high, but one saould 
not ignore tke fact that the major 
strength of these schools is the chIdren 
of middle-class parents who would 
rather invest their income in a good 
education for their children then in 
hcuses. 

While conceding the Minister’s plea 
for reduction iz the cost of public school 
ecucation if it is to be within the reach 
of an average parent, one cannot agree 
w:th his statement that the public-school 
system is only training “snobs ard not 
good citizens” Originally started in 
England with the purpose of training 
the sons of feudal nobles for demccratic 
leadership, tkese public schocls have 
undergone a tr2mendous change and have 
brought out such eminent products as 
Pandit Nehru from Harrow, Mr. Attlee 
from Haileybury and the late Mr. 
Roosevelt from Groton School, who bear 
eloquent procis denying the Mirister’s 
allegation. Amd are such leaders of the 
British Labour Party as Strachey and 
Dalton of Etcn, Gaitskell and Crcssman 
o? Winchester, and we can name thers, 
all snobs? A public school draws boys 
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from every part of the country, who by 
living together learn how to resist the 
tendencies of petty loyalties to region, 
class, creed and clan. Public schools are 
one of the great unifying factors in this 
respect. 

Further, they have ensured an educa- 
tional process which is well balanced 
and brings out self-reliance and initia- 
tive in the child. Character-building is 
not just woolly idealistic talk but a prac- 
tical reality in these schools. 

Yet another reason for the Minister’s 
prejudice against the public schools 
seems to de their medium of instruction. 

So long as higher education is in En- 
glish, it is not only unfair but premature 
to expect these schools to switch over to 
Hindi, a language with a limited field 
of knowledge, scientific and cultural, 
and fewer books to study, which has 
still to establish its claim as the com- 


mon, unifying language of the country. 


We hail a victory of universality over 
parochialism in the choice of the En- 
glish medium for Vak, a new quarterly 
review of Asian literature and arts 
edited by Shri Sachchidananda Vatsya- 
yan from a75-p2 Motibagh, New 
Delhi. “About Ourselves,” in which Vák 
makes its bow in its 132-page Spring 
issue, ofiers such pregnant observations 
as that 
the cause of literature is better served by 
looking fcr universality and conceding excep- 
tions thar by looking for divisions and con- 
ceding identities 
and that 
the occidental may exercise himself that “he 
who rung may read,” but the oriental will 
consider # a sound criterion of writing that 
“he who reads may pause” and ponder. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”’— 
DEATH OF BODY AND OF MIND 


At FEAR death of the body and use the will to live to prolong embodied 
existence. All are certain that death will come, but many do not relish the 
thought of enquiry as to the nature of death, its how, and the life here- 
after which we have made. The superstition prevails that it is very 
inauspicious to think and talk about death. And yet all great Teachers 
have strongly recommended “ʻa meditation upon birth, death, decay, 
sickness and error.” Similarly we find in the Dhammapada:— 

This body is wearing out; it is a nest of diseases; it is trail. This heap 
of corruption is breaking to pieces. Life ends in death. 

What pleasure is there in looking at these bleached bones, like gourds 
cast away in the autumn? ( Verses 148-9) 

This meditation upon the decay of the body, resulting in its disintegra- 
tion, is strongly recommended; for it turns our ideation from effect to cause. 
Shankaracharya’s remarks on the verse of the Gita quoted above point 
this out: — 

Pain itself is evil; death is misery; old age is a misery; sickness is a 
misery. They are all miseries, because they produce miserv. They are not 
miseries in themselves, 

Again, all spiritual Sages teach the conquest of death and recommend a 
contemplation which results in the strength-giving exclamation: ‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

This conquest of death is profoundly expounded in the Kathopantshad, 
and another aspect of it is dealt with in the story of Savitri’s overcoming 
of Yama, the King of Death, and of the restoring of her husband to life. 
The scientific-minded materialist dismisses, with a smile and a shrug of 
his shoulders, such impractical talk! 

The full consummation of Immortality may not be, is not, within the 
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reach of ordinary men and women. But many of them have not lost belief 
in the immortality of the soul. There is in them the presence of a divine 
intuition abcut the existence of a deathless soul, in spite of their schooling 
in the world of the senses. For such, the true spiritual philosophy points 
toa line of knowledge which is valuable and practical. Simply put, it is this. 

The death cf the body is caused not only by the processes of the body; 
the wear anc tear of the body is caused mainly by human consciousness. 
Our thought, will and feeling manifest as our habitual temperament; and 
aiso they prcduce our passing moods of elation and depression. The life of 
the body is effected by the activity of consciousness; and the health of 
the latter is affected by the functioning of the organs and the senses. The 
state of human consciousness and that of the human body are linked and 
both together produce death. The belief of the common man in the 
existence of <he soul and its survival of bodily death can be better utilized 
by him than is done at present. His belief is more or less a stagnant 
influence. He should acquire knowledge about the nature of the soul and 
its immortal#y; about the body and its mortality; to what extent the 
mortal aspec: of his bodily rature robs the immortal aspect of his soul, 
and in what measure the immortal nature of the mind gains from its 
experience as an embodied intelligence. This knowledge is highly important, 
and it is avaclable. 

Religious ellegories about heaven and hell, about the seven heavens and 
the seven hels, about purgation and reaching heaven, and so on and so 
forth, are m-sunderstood under the baneful influence of creedalism and 
priestcraft. All men die, be they Christians or Hindus; in life we know that 
there is no d-fference between a saintly Christian and a saintly Hindu, nor 
is there any between sinning ones. So also after death. That an orthodox 
Christian or a “faithful” Muslim will go to heaven and men of all other 
creeds to hel is crass superstition. 

Man’s own mind makes its heaven or hell, here and hereafter. One who 
has no inner perception of and faith in the immortality cf his soul remains 
slumbering, wrapped in the cloak of his mortality. In order to live in the 
world to come a conscious life, one has to believe first of all in that life 
during the t=2rrestrial existence. Knowledge about man’s post-mortem 
states, acquired during the lice of the body, enables a man to prepare for 
death intelligently. Moreover, such knowledge affects his day-to-day living, 
makes it moze intelligent, because the light of wisdom sheds its benign 
light cn the nature of waking consciousness, and its power of renovation. 


SHRAVAKA 


A NOTE ON BUDDHIST AMITY (METTA) 


[ Dr. B. C. Law has made the Buddhist world his debtor by his scholar- 
ship and painstaking research in various aspects of Buddhist lore. In this 
paper he deals with a topic of perennial interest to all mystics as well as 
students of religious philosophies. 

In our world of rivalries enmity is sustained: behind the diplomatist’s 
words, running through formal trade agreements, hidden beneath social 
politeness and etiquette, and in a hundred other forms, untfriendliness 
pushes out living amity. Even in the precincts of family life personal 
selfishness sproużs and disturbs harmony. 

Metta provides the power to achieve World Peace. No atom bomb can 
usher in peace—it is concentrated hatred ; amity radiating from the human 
heart spreads peace and light everywhere. In Mother Nature herself the 
Power of Amity functions; but human ignorance and arrogance rejecting 
her mercy invites her justice, and then complains of her as “ red in tooth 
and claw.” Humanity is made up of human individuals, and the unfold- 
ment of metta in the personal life is a contribution to world peace whose 
value is underrated.— ED. ] 


Mrs. Rays Davips wrote an article on “Amity” for the K. B. Pathak 
Commemoration Volume in 1934 (pp. 57-67). In 1952 I made a detailed 
study of the subject and wrote a chapter on “Amity” in Buddhism for 
my Indological Studses, Pt. II (pp. 216-33). Shri S. K. Ramachandra Rao’s 
article “The Real Significance of Friendliness in Buddhism” in THE 
ARYAN PATE (February 1958, p. 55) has attracted my attention. Having 
read it with great interest, [ wish to record here some important points 
concerning Buddhist amity. 

Out of the ten perfections (pavami or pavamitds)! fulfilled by the 
Bodhisatta Gautama by undergoing several births, mettd was one. He 
fulfilled mettd-padramiia by cherishing love and friendliness towards his 
friends and foes alike, like water cooling both the virtuous and the sinner.? 
The Buddhavamsa shows that at least as far back as the second century B.c. 
paramitd was treated as another term for Buddhakaradhammda or Buddha- 
havrakddhamma, which means the virtues tending towards making a 
Buddha or maturing the life of a Bodhisatta for the attainment of Buddha- 
hood in his last birth. Some hold that the Buddhakadrakddhammd are the 
precepts to be observed to become a Buddha. 

The Samgha (Buddhist Church) upheld the importance of amity and 


1 Law: Cariyapyaka, 2nd ed., pp. 11-13; Carsyapijaka Commentar, (P.T.S.), p. 8. 
2 [dtakaniddnakathd, Vol. I, p 24. 
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left it as a worthy legacy to India. The true character o Buddhist ethics 
is well illustrated by the conception of friendship or love. In Mahayana 
Buddhism loving words to all sentient beings gain the hearts of enemies 
and keep the virtuous peacefully together. 

Metta (Sanskrit martri) means amity, love, loving-kindness, sympathy, 
friendliness, benevolence and good will. It also means emancipation of the 
heart through love. It implies an active interest in others’ welfare. It is 
nothing but the state of freedom from malice or absence of desire to do 
any injury (avya@pdada).4 It signities the feeling of affection’ and wishing 
well. It is so called because the state is one of being a loved one or because 
it concerns a loved one.® It is defined not only as benevclence but also as 
charity. In the Rigveda as well as in the Samhitds, Aranyakas and Brah- 
manas’ we find that mattrt is the state of a mira or friend. The Srimad- 
Bhagavad-gita (Ch. XII, 13-14) tells us that he who is free from hatred 
towards all living beings, who is friendly (maztvah) and compassionate 
towards them, is considered to be a great devotee of Sri Krisņa. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that mitra or friend may have meant 
thir, the sun in Persian-Aryan sources, but it was as denoting a friendly 
divinity that the Indian Aryan valued the word.*® Benevolence is 
personified as the daughter of Daksa and the wife of Dharma.® Mattri- 
whara (dwelling in amity) may be taken to mean universal benevolence.?® 

Mettavithart (one who dwells in amity ) is avanavthari, which means one 
who lives in seclusion, a hermit. hence a harmless, peaceful person. H 
According to the V1suddhimagea' no beings are ever against those living in 
amity. The cultivation of the sentiment of mattr: (love), karund ( compas- 
sion),18 mudita (joy) and wpeksa (indifference, translated by Mrs. Rhys 

2 YAMAKAMI SOGEN: Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p 306. 

4 Vibhanga (P.T.S.), p. 86: Ya satiesu meilti metidyana metidystattam metia cetovimutts . 
eyam viuccali avydpddadhdiu Shri Ramachandra Rao’s meaning of aryépada 1s far-fetched 
end not accurate. 

5 Mejjatiti metta sintyhats attho. 

© Visuddhimagga, pp. 317-18: msttevd bhava, mitassa vd esd pavatttts ps metid. 

7 Rigveda, 1.58.1; ii. 4.1.3; KajhatasamhAsta, xxvii, 4; Tattiripa Aranyaha, x. 80; 
aitaveya Brdhkmana, vi. 20.17 ; Satapatha Brahmana, iv 1, 4, 8, Vv. 3, 5, 13; 1, 4, 3, 20, 

8 K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, p. 59. 

® MoNIER WILLIAMS: Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. 834. 

10 Cf. Buddhacarsta-kdvya, Ch. XIII, ver. 42. 

1 P.T.S. Dichonary, 

13 P.T.S. ed., p. 324. 

13 Mrs. Rhys Davids translates ıt as “ pity ”— Wayfarer’s Words, III. 939. “ Love for 
maruna may be objected to perhaps on the ground that Karuna does nct exactly correspond 
to the Christian notion of love But if love is understood to be a sacrifice of the self for the 
ake of others, then Karuna can be correctly rendered as love.” (D. T. Suzuki. Outhnes of 
Mahayana Buddhism, p. 296) 
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Davids as porse) 14 should be regarded as preparatory to soaring into the 
higher regions of =hought. A friend is one who shows love ( mettdyatz), 
produces love ( Menim paccutthapett) and also cherishes affection (stneham 
karott) towards octhers.15 By repeated association and constant service 
friendship is genereted, and it is lost by non-association and absence of 
service.1® Mettdcittam (mettä sahagatena cetasa) is a heart full of love. Y 
The expression “mind associated with love” {mettd sahagatena cetasã) 
signifies a heart accompanied by love from its inception. It also conveys 
the idea of a heart remaining with love in close connection with it. 18 

Amity is the path leading to the Brahma world.?® It is one of the four 
immeasurables (catrasso appamannayo ).* It is self-love that justifies love to 
all. In the Brhacdranyaka Upanisad (IV. 5, 6) everything is dear to us 
because we may love the self. Love is the support of one who has obtain- 
ed the emancipation of anything good.?2 When love in bodily, vocal and 
mental actions is shown by a monk towards his fellow brethren, both in- 
wardly and outwardly, it brings affection and regard leading to concord, 
harmony, union and absence of strife in the order.” There is the attitude 
of amity or good will towards fellow men without restriction of colour or 
habitat .24 

Amity is the roct of merit, non-hatred (adosa), freedom from danger 
and obstacle, compassion, welfare and kindness (kusalamitlam).*5 It should 
be cultivated with jreedom from anger and fear. It should be properly pro- 
tected, after it is attained, against passion, hatred and delusion (raga, dosa 
and moha).*® One becomes free from malevolence if his heart is emanci- 
pated by love.?’ It is the universal rule that hatred does not cease by 
hatred but it ceases by love.* If a sacrifice is performed by one whose 
1K B Pathak Commemoration Volume, p. 63 

15 Jataka, I 365 


18 Ibid., V. 209. 

17 Samyutia, V. 115, Añg., I. 138, LI. x129, IV. 390, V. 299, 344; Digha, I 167, III. 49 f., 
78, 237- 

18 Vibhanga, pp. 272-3. 

19 Suttantpdla Commentary, P.T.S., p. 417: mettam brahmalokamaggo ayam. 

20 Vibhanga, 272. 

a Cf Samyukta, I, pE. 73-74, of. Mrs. Ruys Davips: Wayfarer’s Words, 403. 

n Vistddhsmagga, p. 324: metid subhavimokkhassa upansssayo hots 

33 Digha, III. 245 ff , 279 ff 

a Wayfarer’s Words, P. 416. 

a8 Niddesa, 488; cf. Lhammasangant, 189. 

3s Cf. Atthasdhni, pp. 192 ff. Dosa does not at all mean “aversion,” as suggested by Shri 
Ramachandra Rao. Mohz does not mean " mental clouding,” as rendered by him. 

17 Digha, III 247 f, 

38 Dhammapada, ver. 5, " Yamakavagga’’: Na hi versna verdni samantidha kuddcanam. 
Averena ca sammants eso dhamma sanantano, cf. Dhammapada-ajthakatha, I. 45. 
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mind has dispelled the darkness of delusion and realized the right view, 
havirg placed amity in the forefront (melid pubbangamena), that sacrifice 
will Kelp him to get rid of anger, delusion and hatred.2® Cn account of one’s 
own ~hought cn amity, no harm can be done to one. 

The same idee is found in the famous utterance of Carist: “Love your 
enemies”, for “Vengeance is mine, I will repay.’’94 Similarly the Mahabharata 
(“ Bhismaparva,’ Ch. XXI, 10) points out that those who are desirous of 
v-cto-y do not conquer so much by might and prowess as by compassion, 
piety virtue and truth. In the Tibetan version of the Dhammapada we 
find zhat the idea of love is expressed in the following line: “Hurt not 
others with what pains yourself.” 33 The Samyuita®® points out that the 
self-lover does not do any harm to anybody. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids says that it is only in metta that we come upon the 
idea of the relazion between man and man which is -ndependent of all 
socia. and worlcly relations. Mettd appears with the distinctive qualifi- 
cation of freedom of mind or purpose. In mettä the man, the self, meets the 
man, the self, divested of other relations. Monastic lif will have served 
as a stimulus to that amity whica was solely and absolttely disinterested, 
at leest in theory.35 

An elect (thera) really cherishes amity if he is wise, restrained and 
controlled, and i in him there exist truth and norm anc if he is not harm- 
ful to others. Surely he is devoted to non-harming (chimsd).°6 Metta is 
counted as one of the four Brahmavthdras or divine states.3’ It brings 
freedom of mind (mettam ceta-vimuttim bhäãveti).3 In four divine states 
(infiritudes) a monk lives pervading one quarter of the world with 
thoughts of love, pity, sympathy in joy and equanimity.3® When a monk 
ciltivates the Leart of love (metidcitiam), which is free from enmity 
(averam) and suctering (avy@pazjjham ), he surely lives in <his world depend- 
ing cn the emamcipation of mind and wisdom, being free from sins after 

ao Sutanipala Commentary, p. 417. 

30 Ashindapafso, Trenckner’s ed, 198 ff. 

ax Watthew, 5.44; Romans, 12 19. 

n Vayfarer’s Wo-ds, II, p. 579 m. 

a Samyukta, I, p.75- 

a4 Wayfarer’'s Wo-ds, p 583. 

85 X. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, p. 63. 

36 Uhammapaca, fer 261. 

 ‘tsuddhimaggc, p. 111; Lalttausstara, Ch. XXI, 310, 4-5. Mrs. Rhys Davids calls four 
Brahe avthdras ‘fou: divine abidings” ( Wayfarer’s Words, I, p. 169; cf. Suttanspdta, P.T.S., 


pp. 217-218}. 
3s iag., 1.38; cf Majjhima, I. 351. 
s Digha, III, pp. 223-4. 
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destroying them and realizing supernatural knowledge.® One who culti- 
vates amity knows the effect of his past misdeeds, which will not follow 
him afterwards ( Añguttara, V, pp. 299 ff.). 

A monk who dwells in amity, putting faith in the teachings of the 
Buddha, obtains the peaceful state and happiness due to the destruction 
of constituent elements or confections.4! According to the Dhammapada 
Commentary (P.T.S., Vol. IV. p. 108) one dwells in amity, having per- 
formed an act under the influence of love, existing in the third and fourth 
stages of meditation (...Kammam karonto pi mettdvasena trkacatutihajhänam 
thito pi mettduthdri). Mrs. Rhys Davids says that the Buddhist names three 
of the ct#tas as amity, pity and joy. According to the Suttanipdta (507) 
the thought of immeasurable love is to be cultivated (citam bhavayam 
appamanam )}. One who is free from passion will expel hatred, cultivating 
thoughts of immeasurable love. Being ardent day and night, always, he 
spreads infinite goodness in all directions. 

The thought of amity is cultivated for the attainment of Brahmaloka or 
the highest state oz existence. Not being able to go beyond saintship one 
obtains Brahmaloka, falling down from that state, like one who is wide 
awake after sleep.* 

In Buddhism Kelydénamitiatad expresses amity between man and man. It 
means the state of a virtuous friend or a good companion.* In its techni- 
cal or semi-technical sense it is taken to mean that of a spiritual guide. 

According to the Meitd Sutta of the Khuddakapatha and Suttanipdta he 
who seeks to avoid rebirth should be gentle, upright, conscientious and 
not conceited. He should not do anything harmful. He should be contented 
and easily supported by others. He should be skilful and he should con- 
trol his senses. He must be free from greediness and arrogance. He should 
cultivate boundless amity to all beings and good will towards all the 
world.” Let all creatures be happy and prosperous. One should not deceive 
another and should not show disrespect to anyone. Let unbounded good 
will prevail over the world. Without accepting false views the virtuous, 
possessed of insight, should subdue his desire for sensual pleasures. Mudtia 

40 Ibid., I, p. 167. 

“1 Dhammapada, ver. 368, cf. Divydvaddana, p. 401; Mahdvasiu, I. 165, TII. 421, 523. 

4 Majyjzhima, I. 242, Mrs. Rays Davins: Wayfarer’s Words, I. 134. 

a Sutianipala, V 5c7 

s Ang, Il. 129; Suttanipata Commentary, 418, Petavatthu Commentary, 167 

45 Visuddhimagga, p 314: metldsamdpaitsio uttartm avakatiam adhigantum asakhonio sto 
cavitvd suttappabuddha viya brahmalokam upapayjan. 

46 Cf. Dhammapada, vers. 14, 67, 272. 

1 Khuddakapatha, pp. 8-9; Suttanspata, pp. 25-26 -— Meitasutia, vers. 143-52. 
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is ‘‘disinterestec love” (P.7.S. Dictionary). The Suttanipata Commentary 
(P.T.S., p. 128) speaks thus: “Sirs, beings indeed rejoice and rejoice well. 
Rejoicing is desire separated from welfare and happiness.’’48 

The Séma Jataka* tells us that the Bodhisatta Sima ‘who was destined 
to be a Buddha. practised meditation on friendliness, not being terrified 
ty the ferocious animals which surrounded him. From Ekarãja Jataka® 
we learn that Ekaraja desired friendliness (mettad) for the enemy, although 
the enemy in his presence cut off his ministers and subjects and seized his 
wife and son. 

Love is extoled as pre-eminent in the Itvuttaka. Amity shines, glows 
and radiates.®4 _t is better to develop love so as to bring ecstasy. Affec- 
tionate expressions, tender feeling, virtue, learning and other qualities 
possessed by his dear, affectionate and respected persons should be 
remembered by him to cultivate amity. He should develop love towards 
those persons, thinking, May they live happily!5? The development of 
love for one’s ovn self does not bring ecstasy.5% The mental emancipation 
through love pervading quarters in ten forms can be understood by one 
who has obtained ecstasy. 

To make the mind steacy by Jhāna (dhydna)® one should think of 


4 Modanti vata bħonto satiad modants sddhu sutthitts 
Gding nayena kitasukhavippayoga-kamata mudiud 
Cf. Digha, I. 251; Aag. I. 196. 

© Jätaka, VI, 68-95. 

50 Ibid., III, 13-15. 

© Trouttaka, 19 £.; cf. Añg., IV p. 151. 

3 Visuddhimagga, p. 297 ff 

B Inid., pp. 205 £. 

bt Iid., pp. 309 E. 

55 Thana or ecstatic musing wa3 a very long-standing practice similar to the yoga of the 
Hindus. The four 7h3nas consist in the process of systematic elimination of factors in con- 
sciousness. Altogether five factors are involved in each process of jkdna or meditation at its 
inception, namely, v-takka (reasoning ), vica@ra (investigation ), pits (jcy), sukka ( happiness) 
and exeggaia (conter-plation). The first factor is rendered as initial application as it directs 
its concomitant prozerties towards the object. Vacdra is rendered as sustained application 
because it permits the continued exercise of the thought on the object. Pitt is that factor in 
consciousness which creates an interest in the same object, Sukha is nothing but the pleas- 
ant, easeful and hapy feeling which results from the attainment of the condition sought for. 
Ekaggataé is the elem2nt of individualization which develops from time to time into samddhs 
or rapt concentration. In the first stage of meditation or ecstatic musing the five elements 
are present. In the szcond stage the first two are eliminated. In the third the first three are 
eliminated, leaving sukha and ekaggaia. In the fourth sukka is replaced by upekkhā and there 
remain two elements, namely upekkhd and shaggatd. Ekaggată 1s the most essential condition 
of the entire process of shana. 

Shri Ramachancra Rao’s rendering of jhdma as ‘‘ mental absorption” 1s unacceptable. 
jhdua means meditation, contemplation, religious meditation or abstraction of the mind, 
mystic or abstract meditation, ecstasy, trance, abstract musing. 
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maitri or universal love or friendship. In all stages of meditation the 
meditator lives pervading one quarter with a heart possessed of love. He 
lives being free from enmity and ill-will, above, below, across, in all 
directions, everywkere in the whole world with a heart full of great and 
immeasurab_e love.** Really speaking, he has no enemy.®’ The Buddha in- 
structed his disciples thus :— 


You should live touching the whole world with a mind associated with 
love, greaz and immeasurable, being free from enmity and danger. The five 
obstacles® and the impurities of mind should be removed by associating 
your mird with love and by means of wisdom. Love should be 
practised, increas2d and thoroughly known. 


One who wells in amity (metiavihdri ) is one of the ten persons worthy 
of qualities -nherent in the vows ( dhiutagundadvahd or leading to the ascetic 
practices). Amity should be cultivated for one’s own selt and for others. 
It should be spread with a heart full of love. This is the doctrine of the 
Buddhas.®* An earrest and strenuous monk makes no distinction between 
men but cherishes an equal love towards those who rob or hurt or bear enmity 
to him and those who are like unto himself.6* He should keep his mind 
besmeared with tne medicine of love (mettdbhesajjena) while going 
into the world, where there are anger and hatred, quarrels, strifes, dis- 
putes and enmities.* 

According to the Mtitndapafho, which is an important non-canonical 
Pali work, these victues are virtues not attached to the personality of one 
who loves, Dut to the actual presence of love that he has called up in his 
heart (p. 199). We know that the early Buddhists believed in the power 
of a subjective Icve over external circumstances, as pointed out by 
T. W. Rhys Davids.® The cultivation of love is productive of all virtuous 
conditions cf mind both in good and in evil ones. To all beings who are in 
the bonds cf consciousness the cultivation of love is of great advantage, 


58 Visuddhs nagga, p. 308, cf. Patisambluddmagga, 1. 130; cf. Digha, II, p. 185; Ibid , ITI. 
P- 49. 

8? Jātaka, IV 71. Veram tassa na kenacsi. 

68 The five obstacles ( nivaranas) are lust, malice, sloth, pride and doubt. 

88 Samyutia, V rig a , Ibid, II 265 

69 Ibid., II. 265: catcurmutis bhdusta bahuhkata yantkatd . . . parsctta. 

61 Mindat aftho, p. 352, Dhutaguna is a name for the Diutangas, which are some ascetic 
practices, thirteen in number, the observance of which is meritorious in a Buddhist priest — 
CHILDERS’s Pæt Dicisor ary, p. 123. 

82 Milsndafanho, p. 394. 

3 Ibid., p. 410 

s Ibid, p 394. 

ë The Questions of Ring Milinda, p. 182 fo (SBE ). 
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and therefore love (mettd) should be cultivated.* 

There are mazy metaphors to expound the Buddhist doctrine of amity 
or love or friend_iness.®’ Love is the best physician, love is the best sauce, 
love makes hate to end and reconciles friend to friend.68 The general 
Buddhist conceztion of all-embracing love is regarded as a means of 
attaining perfeciion. The all-pervading kindness of the Buddhist should 
be cultivated tc reach that absolute serenity in which the love formerly 
cesired by him is implicitly suppressed. Through this love or kindness 
evil passions in one’s own self should be brought under control till the 
Fetter state of absolute indifference is attained.® 

Friendliness aad firm devotion are the good qualities of a person fit to 
Ee appointed as councillor or officer according to the Kauttliya-ArthaSdasira 
(1.9). An echo c it is found in Asvaghoga’s conception of an ideal king.7° 
Asvaghosa points out that through the exercise of love ( maziri) on the 
part of the best of the sages (the Buddha), the shower of hot coals scat- 
tered, full of sp=rks, at the foot of the Bo-tree, becam2 a shower of red 
lotus leaves (vaktotpalapaircvarsah).71 The Buddha, with his heart full of 
amity, requestec his disciple Ananda to ordain his step-brother Nanda to 
save him from delusion.”* Dr. Keith is right in pointing out that the 
Buddha’s love Dr the world is like that of a father for his sick child.” 
Nanda had all hs desires fulfilled after the drinking, like a calf from the 
cow, of the Buddha’s teaching “with the teats of benevolence (matiri), 
the beautiful dewlap of clear expression, the milk of the good law and the 
horn of imaginaton.” 74 

In Jainism Mahavira renounced the world to establish a universal 
religion of love end amity. The blissfulness of the entire being was the 
goal set by him sefore mankind. This happy state can be attained through 
suffering and sacrifice, loveand kindness. 75 According to Mahavira, love, love 
towards the sufbering world, love towards the happy, and love towards 

8 Milindapafiko, p. 200 — Sabbckusa‘agunavahd mettabhdvana hinam pi ahstdnam pi. 


Yo ts sattd uiittdnabacdha sabbesam Antsamsd metidbhdvand samvibhasitabbd. 
37 Ang , IV. 150; 'a¢ , III, pp. 13-15; VI, pp. 68-95 ; Petavatthu Commentary, P.T.5., p. 66; 
Mahävasiu, III, pp. =49, 357; Ibid., IT, p. 234. 
38 HOPKINS: Ethics of India, p. 160. 
39 Cf. Ibid., 136. 
70 Vide Saundararanda-havya, II, 18: Sauhardadydhabhakistudn matiresu 
1 Buddhacartta-havya, XIII. 42. 
7 Saundarananda kavya, Canto Y, v. 34. 
7% Buddhist Philosophy, pp 280-1. 
n Saundaranaudahdvya, XVIII. 11 
Mastristanim vysAjana carusdsnam saddharmadugdham pralibhanasrngam 
tavdsmigdm sadi 4 nipiya iyptatrsevagaGmutiamavatsavarnah. 
7 Law: Mahdvirc: His Life and Teachings, p. 54. 
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the criminal or cruel person are the four ways to meditate on the purity 
of mind. 76 

The love of the Buddhists was as truly emotional as that of the 
Christians and was not limited or motived by formal rules.” The apostle 
Paul has summed up the Christian conception of love thus: “Owe no man 
any thing, but to love one another: for he that loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law....Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Love worketh no 


ill to his neighbour. ” 79 
B. C. Law 


THis is the great justice of creation, that every one makes for himself 
the cond:tions of his future life. Deeds will not be requited to the man 
through exterior rewards or punishments ; there is no heaven and no hell 
in the usual sense of the Christian, the Jew, the heathen, mto which the 
soul may enter after death. It makes neither a spring upward nor a fall 
downward, nor comes to a standstill; it does not break asunder, nor 
dissolve into the universal; but, after it has passed through the great 
transition, death, it unfolds itself according to the unalterable law of 
nature upon earth. 

—G,. T. FECHNER 


76 Ibid , pp. 102-3. 

"” KEITH, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 117. 

18 Cf. Bodhicaryavatara of SANTIDEVA, viii. 90 ff, : “ One must treat his neighbour precisely 
as himself ’’ 

7% Romans, XIII. 8-10, 


THE IRISH WRITING ON THE WALL 


[Mr. R. M. Fox, a well-known writer om the heroes of the Irish 
Revolution as well as on the problems of our industrial age, draws 
actention Lere to a hopeful contribution by his small but determined 
country to tke solution of international ten:ions. The affording by the 
United Naziozs of opportunities for the smaler nations, with their often 
greater reletive detachment, to gain a hearinz for their views is not the 
least of the United Nations’ contributions to world stability. But wise 
counsel midi» offered needs the friendship of listening ears and open 
otinds.— Ed. ] 


Everywaerez in the world there are signs tcday that people are growing 
more and more restive under tke threat of annihilation by means of the 
atcm bomb. Pr=ssure is being put on statesmen to try a new way of 
peaceful negctiction to bring harmony in place of conflict into world 
relat.ons. 

Tte attitude cf the Republic of Ireland towards the present world crisis 
is a pointer cf come importance as showing the drift of public opinion. 
Trelaad has been admitted only recently to the United Nations. From the 
war period onwerd the country held a position of detachment in world 
affairs. But it w=s assumed by many that Irsh statesmen would support 
the American lire, not only because of close Hes and sympathies with the 
United States Eat also because Ireland is determinedly hostile to the 
régimes in Russie and in China. 

Yet Mr. Frank Aiken, Minister for Exterral Affairs, who represented 
Ireland at a recent United Nations meeting in Geneva, advanced the view 
that military corzes of the East end West blocs should be withdrawn from 
Eurove so as tc create a peace belt in place of the existing centres of 
irritation where hostile forces, bristling with arms, glare suspiciously at 
each other. H= condemned the armaments raze as one of futility, danger 
and stalemate urging that a new start would have to be made with a new 
international pol sy. 

Not only did -reland take this firmly independent line but Mr. Aiken 
also supported end voted for the Indian proposal that the question of the 
representation of the Chinese Republic in the Assembly should be placed 
on the agenda for discussion. Both in Ireland and in Irish-American circles 
this stand care under criticism, but the Minister and the Government held 
‘firm. 

Everyone knows that the Irish Republic is dint-like in its opposition to 
Russia and Cirira, Yet the fact that it is detached from present world 
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conflicts, has no Imperialist aims and has only just entered the United 
Nations makes it possible for Ireland to take a more objective view of the 
world situation than those who are more closely involved in the long- 
standing controversies of the post-war years and so find it harder to accept 
a new approach. 

This Irish peace policy put forward at Geneva had been carefully 
deliberated by the Government, which was not responsive to any left trend 
or bias. It is clear that from an objective survey of the present situation 
the Irish Government was convinced that world peace could only be 
advanced by reversing the existing bellicose policy and creating a neutral 
zone which would foster a peaceful atmosphere and no longer stress 
competition in armaments. That, in fact, was Mr. Aiken’s submission when 
he replied to criticisms at home, and in this he was supported by 
Mr. de Valera, as head of the Government. From their largely conservative 
position they defended their decision as wise and logical. 

It is true that Mr. Aiken argued that to vote for putting the question of 
the Chinese Republic’s representation in the Assembly on the agenda did 
not necessarily mean that Ireland would support its admission. From a 
purely formal standpoint this is quite accurate. But unless Ireland believes 
that there is a strong case for the Peking Government’s admission it was 
hardly worth while to urge a discussion. It is common knowledge that 
Chiang Kai-shek, with his American-supported and subsidized Formosa 
base, does not and cannot represent the 600 million Chinese people of the 
mainland. 

Britain conceded this in principle when she recognized Peking. In 
Shanghai, over a year ago, I saw notices on buildings in the old Concession 
quarter, signed by the British Consul, stating that these were the property 
of British citizens (the Cathay Land Co.) and asking that care should be 
taken of them. Such a relation between London and Peking underlines the 
ridiculousness of the claim that Formosa can continue to usurp the 
representation of China in the United Nations and to call for war—which 
can only mean total world war—to try to regain control over China. In 
Canton my interpreter showed me, with a smile, the place where Chiang 
Kai-shek had abandoned most of his baggage before he fled precipitately 
from that mainland which he now claims to represent. 

Yet, important as that issue is, it is really secondary as compared with 
the New Deal recommended by Ireland to bring world peace nearer and 
to place international relations on a higher plane than the present wretched 
condition of menace and threat. In Ireland it was noticeable that hostile 
critics of the Government’s attitude—during the Dail debate—took the 
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line that Ireland should have supported thet friends in America and in 
the West. This appeal meant that they were unwilling to discuss the 
realities of the case. They merely attemptec to cash in on the prejudice 
against Russia end China. Tke Governmen: was able to brush all this 
aside, for there was no case to meet. 

The real question is wheth2- the policy urzed by Ireland is calculated 
to brirg world peace nearer eni to put world relations on a more secure 
anc fr.endly basis. Long-standing friendships and matters of ideology are 
quite irrelevant. Sovernment stckesmen made this clear. With the present 
stalemate between East and West, they urged, a new line was obviously 
needec. in internétional affairs f progress was to be made. Irelanc, they 
said, had both tte right and t>e duty to take an independent line and to 
voice the world’s need for peace in the Assembly. That Ireland, without 
the slizhtest sympathy with Kassia or China, should adopt this realistic 
attituce is surely the writing 22 the wall. 

R. M. Fox 





REFORM DUR OWN NATURE 


A SCIENTIFIC «PPROACH to value judgments is attempted by Mr. H. J. 
Multer, writing in Sctesce 1Weshington) for March 21st on “ Human 
Values in Relation to Evolution.’’ One need rot accept the premise that 
“bl nd mutaticn, genetic recombination and natural selection” under- 
lie physiological evolution and the implication taat man is but a higher ani- 
mal whom geretic measures can help to achieve and advance his values. 
Desvite his approach, however, Mr. Muller’s search for human values 
higk. among psvchological needs leads to conclusions not very different 
from the values upheld in ‘the religious ard ethical systems of non- 
scientific peoplzs’’ which had “resulted in behaviour conducive to the 
survival and extension of the group.” 

And the reor:entation he urges as the reshaping of our motivations ‘in 
acccrdance with our modern knowledge of tLe world and ourselves” is 
fundamentally 2 spiritual one, -lescribe it how he may. “ Each man must 
evet more strongly identify =aimself with humanity in general” for his 
efforts to be “in accord wita the objective end of the species — namely 
its survival and extension.” 

. imteligence ard co-operation, salminating ın ourselves, have not merely consti- 
tuted one of the lmes of nature’s Jevelopment, but tA one which. . .has become by 
far tae most prominent. 

“Tt is,” he declares, ‘‘ our business to take it as much farther as we can, 
in the creativit7 of our co-ordimated, voluntary efforts ° and in so doing 
to “ reform our own natures, znd enhance our own values,” 


“WHERE THE MIND IS WITHOUT FEAR...” 


| WE live in a fear-ridden world. Since ‘‘freedom from fear” was named 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt as one of the “ four essential human freedoms,” 
fear has grown and spread until it seems to hold in its icy tentacles the 
majority of the human race. The fact is as full of danger to world peace 
as it is to individual peace of mind because of the sinister relation be- 
tween fear and hate. The prescription that Shri A. Iswaran offers is 
the calm detachment of the Adwaita philosopher, which is closely paral- 
lel to Sri Krishna’s teaching in the Bhagavad-Gita of action without 
concern for its fruits. Perhaps we have never needed more than today to 
accept this counsel and to remember also that “ perfect love casteth out 
fear....He that feareth is not made perfect in love.’’—Ep.] 


In the Upanishads we are told that when the first ray of creation shot 
forth from the unmanifest Dark, the Being destined to be creator of the 
universe awoke intc life and, realizing Its absolute loneliness, It was seized 
with fear. Here we have an insight into one of life’s fundamentals. Fear 
was the first feeling to spring up in that primeval Being, the first thread 
to be woven into the basic pattern of life. Of course, the Upanishad goes 
on to say that the Being reasoned within Itself and found out that fear is 
possible only where there is a second entity, that in absolute unity there 
is no fear at all. But this realization came later and even if it did come to 
that Being it has been completely overwhelmed by and lost in the flood of 
multiplicity that poured, out on the day of creation. And today we find 
fear permeating evary pore of life from within and without. Like some 
giant tree with its roots reaching down to the bowels of the earth, and its 
lofty growth overspreading the sky, fear fills in each moment of time and 
every particle of matter. This is the experience of most men in whatever 
field or fields of life they may be. 

The proverbial saying that the young know no fear does not hold water. 
The newborn infant is in constant fear of losing its stability and grips 
with unimaginable firmness anything it lays its hands upon. The child 
slowly grows into a well-behaved youth through the fear of his elders; the 
adolescent limps awkwardly into manhood, leaning all the while on the 
fear of ridicule; and from manhood to the chamber of death it is but a 
straight race with fear—or rather fears, some at our heels, some quite 
ahead and many of them running neck to neck with us. The pity of it all 
is that at the end of the run man collapses into the very arms of fear: the 
fear of death. 

Man’s whole life is a continual effort to get at some thing or things and 
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to possess them. Whatever may be the obj-ct of desire, be it material 
prosperity, educational advancement, populacity in society—all of these 
things have this one trait in common; they g-ve pain, prior to possession, 
during possession, at the time’ of dispossessbn and ever after. Prior to 
the possession of a certain desired object tiere is pain in the struggle 
to possess it. One becomes restless to get it by hook or by crook and is 
maddened by the fear that if he is not quick and careful it may never be 
his. Cnce obtaining the object, he is obsessed with the thought of how 
to retain it, because there is the irrevocabl- law that anything which 
comes must go some time or other. So the fear of losing it clouds the very 
joy of possession. That is why people in pover-y are anxious to earn money 
and those who have a handsome income musi also worry, about where to 
deposit it safely. 

When wealth begins to slip through the fingers, when the bank declares 
insolvency or the business fails, or there is fire, robbery—any one of a 
hundred possibilities—then it is heart-rending. Man feels that he is worse 
than dead. Being alive, he zannot keep qu=t, he must again strive to 
regair. lost capital or transfer his desire to some other object and strive 
for it. In any case the same grinding-wheel g>es round and round. 

He is a very strange thing—this creature ‘man.’ With fear spread all 
over the face of life, he loves to live and wents to live without fear. He 
think; he will outdistance fear at the next corner, will somehow elude it 
and escape. So, determined, he sets off—and herein he shows his szrange- 
ness—towards the very place where fear lies in wait, that is to say, man 
Eegins to hoard things in order to:save hime lf from fear. If an ordinary 
man he sets his heart upon usual things: a wife, a pet dog, a racing car, a 
TV sat. A nation begins to amass atomic weepons, H-bombs, ICBM’s and 
so on. The fear factor is the same in either ase. And each object which 
man touches, not necessarily with his greedy hands but even with Lis very 
greed, is like a dark hole that leads him direc into the snake pit of fear. 
That is why, with all hismodern advancemen= and increasing efficiency in 
getting at things and hoarding them, man has not succeeded in getting rid 
cf fear but instead has got ever more entengled in its pythonic coils. 
What then should he do? How can he [ve without seeking, without 
ettaining something? 

The Bhagavad-Gita, having analyzed the difficulty, declares the nature 
and cause of the disease in a single precious verse :— l 

These pleasures born of s2nse perception are verily the seeds of sorrow. 
They have a beginning and an end. Hence th- wise do not revel in them. 


Tke word ‘“‘perception”’ derives both its frm and its meaning from the 
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Sanskrit “‘ sparsha,”’ which is more commonly used in the sense of “touch.” 
By using this word here the Gita intends to convey much more than is 
understood by “contact” or “touch.” It is not by mere physical posses- 
sion or sense contact that objects excite pleasure or pain in man. Man has 
o “perceive” pleasure or pain in the object. An object in itself has no 
value, no power to affect a man in any way. 

There is much in the story of the bright little student who, when asked 
by the school inspectress, “Who made you?” answered modestly: “God 
made me so small; the rest I grew myself.” This is true of every soul on 
earth. The supreme Cause emanated the objects of the universe; but man 
has made out of them innumerable pairs of opposites, desirable and 
undesirable, useful and useless, ugly and beautiful. In this way man goes 
on giving values and fixing labels to every object that comes his way and 
reacts to them according to the labels he has given. This is the deeper 
meaning of ‘perception ” through the senses. 

If this perception, this labelling process, is abandoned, deliberately at 
first and naturally after practice, then the outer perception of objects 
still takes place, and man may act according to it, but the inner reactions of 
attraction and repulsion cannot arise in him. As long as these reactions do 
not drive man to constructive and destructive activity there is no occasion 
for fear and its brood of sorrows. So the disinfectant for the germ of fear 
is this lack of ‘‘perception”’ or sfarsha. That is to say, non-perception or 
asparsha of this type is the remedy. The great Vedantin philosopher, 
Gaudapada, therefore, chose to call this “asparsha yoga.’’ 

Gaudapada perfected this line of ideation to such an extent as to make 
it the loftiest in human thought, the shining pinnacle of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Some hold it to be too high and its atmosphere too rarefied to 
be habitable by the common run of people. But it is the melting snows of 
this height that have fed all the valleys below. We directly apply the 
asparsha yoga in practical life in the form of the philosophy of detachment 
which teaches that the things to be given up are not material objects. 
That would be impossible. Even if we go to the remotest cave or desert 
our bodies will exist and so also will the universe around. But if we give 
up perceiving them as objects to be acquired or avoided, then we are free 
from the grip of fear. By constant analysis and the clear conviction that 
no object has any value except what we give to it, and hence that nothing 
can hold sway over us unless we first yield to its attractions, it is possible 
to guide our whole life in every minutest detail on the smooth track of 
peace and purposefulness. 

But the snag is that man refuses to get on tothis tad like a frightened 
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colt shying at the saddle. Gaudapada says in his Mandukya Karika :— 

This path of the name of asparsha yoga is not easily seen by all aspirants 

( who lack the right knowledge ). For, they become frightened of it, seeing 
fear in fearlessness. 

Here again is an insight into human nature and the counterpart of the 
singular behaviour of man which we have alr2ady noted is revealed here. 
Not cnly does man mistake the abodes of fear for harbours in which to 
hide from it, but also he shuns as dreadful the actual path to fearlessness. 
The very word “detachmen-”’ frightens a person. The modern man very 
often tries to veneer this feaz with a show of “righteous indignation ” and 
condemns detachment outright as a negative attitude to life, detrimental 
to all progress and prosperity. 

In his desperate fear of detachment, he even tries to attack religion 
because religion is inseparably connected wizh it. If there is any single 
factor common to all the great living religions of the world, it is this inner 
detachment from material things. 

This again is the trait that characterizes every one of the outstanding 
personalities who have made the spiritual history of man. From Socrates 
to Gandhiji, not to speak of the Rishts and Saints of prehistoric days, in- 
numerable shining examples have demonstrated the secret of fearlessness, 
even by taking upon themselves the tortures of death. It is the lives of these 
leaders that can withstand the blind assault cf man against his own well- 
being. Who but they can help humanity in its fear of the very means to 
fearlessness? They are the “salt of the earth,” the “beacons of hope” 
whom Matthew Arnold invokes in “Rugby Chapel.” They remove the 
obstacles in the road and set the wheel rolling on the smooth track. Seeing 
them walk fearlessly, the crowd begins to lose fear and to follow their 
footsteps as far as possible. 

And the profit of this path is reaped at every step you take. By as much 
datachment as you practise the less of fear you have. This is as cer- 
tain as the physical rule that every mouthfu. you eat will appzase your 
hunger to that extent. You do not have to wait till the end of the quest 
and go on trudging through life with empty hands. As you proceed you 
begin to receive more and more strength to overcome greater fears, while 
sweetness and light gather round that imperturbable mood of mind which 
lests ever after. Hence, while advocating this dharma of detachment Sri 
Krishna put forth this attractive result: “Even a little practice of this 
saves one from great fear,” including, we may add, the fear of nuclear war. 

What else but passion on the intercontinental level:is at the root of the 
mad armament race and threat of universal suicide? We are sure that 
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even a little dispassion practised on an equally universal scale will be 
enough to put out this conflagration. 

The fact is, however, that such universal practice will not materialize at 
the mere wish for it, or by the naming of it. It must begin with intensive 
individual effort. After all, it is the individuals who make up the crowd, 
the nation, the world. “‘The crowd is untruth,” said Kierkegaard: it is a 
vague, formless entity exploited for executing the most atrocious deeds 
and getting away withthem. Everyone thinks he can act as he likes and that 
what he does has nothing to do with world affairs. When something goes 
wrong with the latter and it recoils on himself he begins to criticize and 
curse the times and the world, which cannot turn upon him to administer 
what is due to a culprit. So it goes on, and there is no end to the so-called 
degradation of the world and the dread of the individual. 

Let but each man reflect that part of the responsibility for the world’s wel- 
fare rests on his own thoughts and actions. Let him but be convinced that, 
to save himself and the world from a future crash, or to atone for the 
ruin already wrought, he must put away as much of passion for material 
things, as many seeds of sorrow and fear, as his capacity permits. Then 
we may hope to do away with the necessity for peace commissions and for 
protests against test-explosions. 

This may sound incredible but it is certainly not illogical; and, whether 
we wish it or not, this is the fact. All other efforts for independence and 
security will depend on this for their fruition, As long as each individual, 
each country, is internally bound and externally harassed by fear, what 
can material advancement and parliaments achieve? In Tagore’s famous 
prayer for his country awakening into the “heaven of freedom” the first 
necessity on which the poet’s insight alights is absence of fear. 

Fearlessness is the opening into the practical field, “Where tireless 
striving stretches its arms towards perfection.” 

A. ISWARAN 


“HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN” 


[ The Reverend E. G. Lee recognizes the human urge to transcend the 
limitations under which man lives and with which he has to deal. 
lt was some feeling like this that the poet Samuel Daniel expressed in 
the lines 
Unle3s above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing 1s man! 

This aspiration may be called “the divine discontent.” It compels a 
sincere man to examine his real and inner religion, in contradistinction to 
his outer religious persuasion. Intellectual integrity and moral sincerity 
are rare; they are overpowered by the dire influence which civilization 
exerts, with the result that cant and hypocrsy flourish. Soul-wisdom 
and not book-knowledge is the need of man today. His heredity is self- 
made; his limizations are self-created ; his false learning is his foe; the 
truth within him is submerged. Not slavish conformity to superstitions 
wh:ch darken tie light of the soul but fearless inquiry into the moral order 
of the human kingdom will show a man that he should abandon church 
and follow Chr-st, that he should reject the mummery of priestcraft and 
live by the Wisdom of Krishna, Buddha and the Great Perfected Souls. 
These are Mer. of a different kind : degrees of differences, mental and 
mozal, exist, and there are learned and ignorant men; also morally evil 
and good men; but Prophets and Perfected Great Souls are Luminous 
Beings, Archetypal, with a message for every man. These ideas modern 
humanity needs.— ED.] 


ÅN INCREASING NUMBER of people born within the Christian religion now 
make a distinction between -he tradition in which they were born and a 
theistic belief. They still call themselves Christians but they do not accept 
the orthodox Chzistian doctrine. This, I suppose, must be true, in other 
particulars, in other religious frameworks, of men of other religions. They 
do not accept arthodox doctrines; they find no conviction in secular 
religions; and vaguely they remain theistic in a background of traditional 
beliez that they ro longer accept. 

I want if possidle to define this situation and try to suggest a solution 
with which all theists can begin to explore the new realities of their 
tentative belief. 

I am aware of the existence of human nature and the impressive fact, 
sometimes for the ethical man the terrible fact, that it is human. That is 
to say it is something different from the good and evil which war or exist 
in it; it is a life a something, < fact, in which good and evil exist, but 
which must be thought of as apart from these. All men have the capacity 
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to choose between good and evil, but all men also have humanity by 
which the choice must be made, and of which good and evil are only a 
part. The words divine and satanic are sometimes used to describe the 
nature of man, but in no man—save in perhaps what is claimed for the 
ideal figure of Christianity—is the divine seen absolutely alone or the 
satanic alone. They meet within the humanity of a man. They are blurred 
and intertwined there. 

If a man merely had to choose between a clear right and wrong, without 
carrying about with him his racial past, his unconscious life, his social 
environment, his living tension between body and spirit, then perhaps 
everything could be explained in terms of ethical conduct. But he knows 
this cannot be done. The good man is otten the man who is conscious of 
his failure in ethical choosing, and the inevitability of this; he is aware 
that he is human, all too human; the evil man—if such a clear-cut 
distinction can be made—is often the man who is not troubled by any 
failure. Within the facts of human existence goodness is not always self- 
explanatory; evil is to the evil, and it is a part of evil’s nature that it is 
self-explanatory. There is an incompleteness in goodness, and there is an 
incompleteness in evil. The good man is incomplete because he knows that 
his goodness is not enough. The evil man is incomplete because he thinks 
his evil is enough. Within all the raw material of what a man is, his human 
nature, he comes up against a blank wall which ethical conduct does not 
explain. 

This may very well be illustrated through the life of a good man. The 
good man is good because he has to act within his human nature, yet 
within it, all his goodness, even of the most exalted kind, is circumscribed 
-——not by evil, because in this case the good man can will no evil—but by 
the very nature of the self that must do the willing. If Mahatma Gandhi 
be taken as an example of the good man then his goodness can surely be 
seen working in the limitations of his own and other people’s natures. 
Let it, for example, be confined to his own nature, and who would dare 
say—certainly not the Mahatma himself—that it could be released from 
his humanity so that it could be seen pure and unalloyed and quite certain 
in its results? If goodness be placed, as it must be placed, in the whole 
range of human beings, who would dare say, without a shadow of doubt, 
that there Gandhi’s goodness would create the results associated with 
goodness ? 

Gandhi’s pacifism, for example, was one thing in him; it could conceiv- 
ably be a different thing in other people. In him, as ideal conduct, it could 
remain unpolluted by what he was; it might not remain so unspotted in 
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the lives of others. It would have to find its freedom in the whole range 
of human life; and who could be so sure of human life as it is, particularly 
of human life as the only reality known to itself, that Gandhi’s goodness 
could be goodness there? Human life, in order to transcend its own reality, 
in order to transform its own limitations whan seen through the eyes of 
ethical conduct, has to perceive a reality other than itself through which 
it is saved from -ts own being. 

The philosopher Kant has stated the human dilemma in these terms :— 

To depict the character of the perfectly wise man is impracticable. 

There is indeed something absurd, and far rom edifying in such an 

attempt, inasmuch as the natural limitations, which are constantly doing 

violence to the completeness of the ideal, make the illusion that is aimed 

at altogether impossible, and sc cast suspicio on the good itself. 


The perfectly wise man does not exist because inevitably he must be 
human. This is zhe situation into which al ethical interpretations of 
human existence are plunged. Of themselves they could lead to pessimism. 
It is a situation which, one must suppose, must be basic for humanity, 
wherever humanity is conscious of itself. 

A solution ma” be suggested by some recent typical words of Bertrand 
Russell : — 

I think all zhe great relizions of the wor.d— Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Christianity, Islam, and Coramunism— both untrue and harmful. It is 
evident as a matter of logic zhat since they disagree, not more than one 
of them can be true. 

This may be so as a matter of logic, but as a matter of experience, if 
anything written here is of uriversal validity, there is an urge within all 
these religions—even in Communism—particularly felt by those who 
have broken away from dogmatic claims, to tind an ultimate experience 
common to all, a hope that it may be shared Dy all. The human situation 
of itself suggests this need. And tentatively it may be stated as follows: 
Man is not at home in his humanity. He has an urge, just because he is 
not at home in it, to transcend it. The bass of his discomfort, of the 
feeling that all is not well, does not lie in the ncompleteness of all ethical 
action, but in the inescapable fact that ethica. action must take place in 
human nature. h is human nature in itself waich makes the moral ideal 
of itself ultimate y unattainable. Thus man is constantly under the need 
to thrust beyond human nature. Through the very fact of its existence he 


1 Critique of Pure Reason. By IMMANUEL Kant, transated by NORMAN KEMP SMITH, 
a Why I Am Not c Chrisitan. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
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is made aware of something else, or the possibility of something else, that 
will take him from himself and give him the assurance that his infinite 
dissatisfaction can be transformed into infinite satisfaction through 
acquaintance with that other beyond himself. And all this rests not upon 
some supposed attainable human ideal in the remote future, but upon the 
here and now realities of being human and existing. In short, religion is 
the need felt by man to reach beyond the limitations of his human 
existence and to find elsewhere the key to the meaning of his whole being. 
Without this key he can become nauseated with his humanity and all 
consequences and decisions that are based upon it. He becomes human, 
all too human. And this is the reality of all religions. 

E. G. LEE 


AN UNNATURAL SITUATION 


ProFressor D. M. Datra’s leading article, “ India’s Debt to the West in 
Philosophy ” in Philosophy East and West (Vol. VI, No. 3) is thought- 
provoking. Few familiar with Indian religio-philosophical thought can 
rejoice that for about a century the graduates of Indian universities, with 
distinguished exceptions, have been studying mostly Western philosophy, 
“adopting its problems, its theories and its ways of thinking as their 
own.” The arid materialistic trend of current Western thought makes its 
study but too likely to imprison spirituality while enthroning scepticism, 
whereas the primitive teaching of the ancient Aryans offers a soul-satis- 
fying philosophy. 

Professor Datta acknowledges India’s debt to “ Western Onentalists, 
thinkers, and academic philosophers for rediscovering for her, her 
philosophical heritage and its meaning and value in the modern light and 
for helping her regain her lost confidence.’ Madame H. P. Blavatsky, 
whose restatement of the ancient wisdom under the name of Theosophy 
conspicuously served these ends, though she is not specifically named 
here, called the Oriental philosophy “the sole panacea for the spiritual 
sickness ” now affecting “the Western mind.” (A sickness which has 
infected also too many in the East!) 

It is disturbing to learn that, while in the last thirty years more Indian 
philosophy has begun to be introduced in the Indian universities, ‘‘ even 
today ıt does not occupy more than a fifth or a fourth part of the entire 
course.” A rather unnatural situation indeed, and one that seems to call 
for speedy correction | 

E.M.H. 


THE STUDIO PARTY 
—A MODERN FANTASY 


[A CHARACTEF in one of Mr. Claude Hovghton’s novels ( Birthmark ) 
raises the question whether there is any other real task than the quicken- 
ing of vision in others. Several short stories from his pen which have 
appeared in our pages from 1942 on have hed something of that quality, 
a touch of strengeness, awakening the sense of the mysterious and un- 
accountable waich the humdrum and the commonplace conspire to veil. 
This “modern fantasy ’’ has something of tke same evocative, suggestive 
and elusive quality.— ED,] 


I suoutp not heve lunched at the Bourbon restaurant in Frith Street if I 
had not seen, tirough the gaily trellised window, a table for one in a 
secluded corner. / 

Actually, the table could have accommodated two, but the prices in the 
fan-shaped menu revealed why the Bourdon could afford to~provide 
elbow-room. 

It was necessa-y only to look round in ordzr to realize that a “socialite ” 
crowd had evidently decided that the Bourbon was “special fun.” Clothes, 
attitudes, voices, made that abundantly clear. 

Soon after blazk coffee was brought, my “psychic antenne’”’ informed 
me that I was urder intent scrutiny by som2one at an adjoining table. 

I looked up aad encountered the concentrated gaze of dark disturbed 

eyes. 
Although I could not recall her name I remembered photographs of her 
in the glossy weeklies, and paragraphs about her eccentric behaviour in 
papers which fea-ured the activities of the good-time rich. She was about 
twenty-seven and I remembered certain misadventures in the matrimonial 
arena. I also remembered that her chief characteristic was a total inability 
to remain long ir the same place. 

As she continued to gaze at me with the expression of one probing a 
profound problem, I was compelled to assume that she had mistaken me 
for someone else. 

She rose impetuously, then came towards my table—saying something 
en route to the Lead waiter, who instantly placed another chair at my 
table. 

“You'll be ab.e to think of something,” she said in a quick nervous 
manner. She ordered black coffee, two fines, then lit a cigarette. 

I have never seen a face more difficult tc describe—chiefly because it 
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would have been uniquely beautiful if the tensity of ever-taut nerves had 
not distorted the features until they had become a caricature of their 
original beauty. 

“Its like this. It’s stupid. But everything is stupid. Some time ago, six 
of us decided to meet every few months somewhere or other. You know 
how it is. Must do something. Each of us had to pick up some out-of-the- 
way people. And someone had to invent an original game for each 
meeting.” 

While she rapped out these staccato sentences, she kept looking round, 
like one marooned seeking a rescuer. 

“No one can think of an original game for the next meeting. It’s on 
Friday. At old Frisby’s place, Chelsea. In the studio. He won’t be there.” 

She threw her cigarette into an ash-tray. 

“You'll think of an original game.” 

“What makes you think that? ” 

“ Anyone can see you’re isolated. You have an ice-blue aura. One can 
know at a glance all the things you don’t do. Very few things interest you. 
Perhaps only one.” 

Then — with an intuitive flash —she added: 

“You wouldn’t have come here if there hadn’t been a table for one. 
You'll think of an original game.” 

“Give me a few minutes.” 

Eventually I said: “This is the best I can suggest — Each person present 
will have to write on a slip of paper a one-sentence answer to this 
question: What ts your idea of Hell? Each answer will be read out —then 
each slip of paper will be burnt.” 

“It’s enthralling! Terrifying!” 

She wasn’t really excited, but hoped that exaggeration would create 
excitement. 

“Go on! Go on! What else? ” 

“Then each person will write a one-sentence answer to this question: 
What is your idea of Heaven? Answers will be read and the slips burnt.”’ 

“Tt will tell you everything about them! Everything. Although you 
won’t know who wrote the answers. My God! those answers will tell you. 
everything about yourself! It’s hallucinating!” 

Now she really was excited. 

“Go on! What else? ” 

“The answers must be read by someone who has never been to a 
meeting. And, therefore, won’t recognize the handwriting. He must be a 
stranger.” 

4 
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“YOU!. .. Masked!” 

She beckoned the waiter and ordered two more fines. 

“You'll come, won’t you? You'll come masked. It’ll be a rehearsal for 
the Judgment Day. Do you think there will t2 a Judgment Day? I don’t. 
I don’t think there’s anything —anywhere. Oaly a grey m:st.” 

She added: 

“I read something somewhere about a grey mist. It was horror— 
spectral horror!’ 

“Peer Gynt, perhaps. ...I don’t want to cone to your party.” 

“But you will. Will they be allowed to put in blank slips?” 

“Yes. But no facetious answers.” 

“Great heavers, no! This ghastly English rubbish about a sense of 
humour! No one could have a sense of humour. Humour is a spirit,” 

“That’s true enough.” 

Then I made two discoveries almost simultaneously. One was the 
poignant beauty bf her sensitive hands. The cther was I remembered her 
name. I also remsmbered that, ten or twelve years ago, her father had 
sold his country estate, which had been his family’s home for generations, 
and had come to London. The usual reasons had necessitated the sale. 

Through boredom, she had drifted into a socially elect good-time set — 
featured by chit-chat journalists— consisting shiefly of people who were 
important only to themselves. 

She was as sensitive to disturbance as a seisnograph. Consequently the 
negative vibrations of the fear-distraught modern world disrupted her 
whole being. She had the psychic make-up of an artist —and no medium. 

“Tell me something. Everything that’s hapdsened to me since I was a 
child seems to have happened to someone else. Can you understand that? ” 

“Yes,” 

“Then it must have happened to you. You can only understand some 
things if you’ve experienced them.” 

“True enough. Death is probably one of ther.” 

She looked at me with the oddest expression. “J must go. You write old 
Frisby’s Chelsea address on the menu.” I wrote the address, “Next 
Friday. Ten o’clocx. You'll come? You promise? ” 

“I promise.” 

She rose quickly. For a few moments we stocd looking at one another. I 
ielt we were alone—in an empty alien place. 

Directly she weat, I asked for the bill. I sari to the wa:ter: ‘ You’ve 
not charged for the fines.” 

“Her Ladyship said they were to be charged to her account.” 
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Chelsea was shrouded in cold penetrating mist. “Old Frisby’s” house 
stood far back from a narrow street. A spacious stone forecourt was 
dominated by a softly-lit statue. A massive forbidding door seemed to defy 
intrusion. 

Directly I rang, the door opened. 

“It’s as well you’re early. I explained it all to them. So they've had 
time to think about their one-sentence answers.” 

I looked round the meagrely-lit hall, dimly discerning a number of 
paintings on the walls. 

‘Don’t look. They’re Frisby’s. The studio is through there. It was built 
on to the house. There are about fifteen of them. The lights have been 
lowered. You’ve brought a mask?” 

I produced it, then put it on. 

“It’s strange to see a vistble mask. We all wear an invisible one, of 
course. The face is always naked. So it reveals too much. One needs a 
mask. Better go in.” 

The stucio was certainly dimly-lit. 

“Here he is,” she announced to shadowy figures in a crescent-shaped row 
of chairs. “I don’t know his name. I picked him up at the Bourbon. You'll 
write on these slips of paper. Then put them in this hat. PH shake the 
hat. He'll take out a slip, read it, then throw it in the fire.” 

She spoke jerkily, while she looked round. Her manner implied that she 
was in a desperate hurry because something of superlative importance 
demandec her attention. 

“I thought we’d better have answers to ‘What is your idea of Hell?’ 
first. It’s easier than the Heaven question.” 

I took a slip and read: 

Hell ıs tsolation— surrounded by débris. 

I took another slip: 

Hell is to become the inverse of your own ideal. 

The next slip: 

Hell is life unthout her. 

The next: 

Hell is self-knowledge. 

The next slip: 

My tdea of hell 1s most people’s tdea of heaven. 

The next: 

Hell is marriage. 

A woman began to laugh hysterically and had difficulty in stopping. 

The rext: 
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Hell is to live tu the modern world, which ts cne vast fog of Fear. 

The next: 

Hell is lust. 

The next: 

Hell 1s to do the same old treadmill round dey after day, wondering how, 
when, where, and why, you died. 

The next slip, written in a Lighly characteristic hand: 

Heil is endlessly to seek what doesn’t exist. 

The next: 

Hell 1s the abse+zce of God—who is revealed, negatively, by His absence, 
to exactly the same extent as He 1s revealed, positively, by His presence. 

A man asked me to read that again. I read it again and he said: 
` Thank you.” 

I said in a whisper: 

“You've certainly found out-of-the-way people.” 

The remaining sips were blanks. 

The audience besame animated. Attitudes were changed, cigarettes lit, 
arguments started. 

She said to me: 

“Tall me someth:ng.”’ 


“ Anything.” 
“Can you go on as you are? ” 
“No 
“Pm glad. Tell you why some time... .Hes anyone ever described 
beaven? ” 
‘Someone said: ‘Thy will is our peace,’ which is pretty good.” 
_ went on: 


'‘ Shakespeare often mentions heaven but never describes it. An English 
poet wrote: “Heaven were not heaven if we knew what it were. ” 

“In other words, no one can imagine it. There’ll be a lot of blanks.” 

I tock a slip and rzad: 

Heaven is Innocence Regained. 

The next slip: 

Feaven ss finding her again. 

The next: 

Wy idea of heaven ts to reign tn jell. 

Tae next slip: 

Heaven is escape from the octopus of Self. 

The next slip, in a nighly characteristic hand: 

Heaven is a mirage in the desert— where we despatcingly dream of an oasis, 
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The next: 

Heaven ts the peace of God, which passeth all understanding —that is why 
we cannot tmagine tt. 

The remaining slips were blanks. 

“That’s all,” she announced. “We're going. You’d better go too. Stay 
if you like, of course. If so, better talk about the weather. Much safer.” 

The staccato manner in which she rapped out these sentences, the way 
in which she kept looking round, her impatience to be gone, all seemed to 
suggest passionate expectation of a miracle, quite near at hand, just round 
the corner! , 

We stopped when we reached the hall. 

I do not know how long we stood looking at one another. A feeling of 
urgency possessed me—a feeling that there was something imperative to 
be said. 

She was one of those rare beings who, simply by their presence, make 
everything seem strange. The mists of familiarity, which obscure the 
miracle of the commonplace, are dispersed and the radiant unfamiliarity 
of life revealed. 

Perhaps it was because she created this effect that fantastic thoughts 
flashed in my mind. It seemed an acctdent that we were two separate 
beings ——mysteriously, and fatally, divided—inmstead of one. She was 
Intuition and I, in my degree, was Mind. Isolated, lost, in a grey mist. 

“TI give you an address. Write. Say anything. Then well meet. I'll 
tell you everything.” 

She wrote on the back of an envelope, then went out, leaving the 
ponderous door ajar. 

I stood motionless, like a man in a trance. 

At last I picked up the envelope. 

The address was written in a highly characteristic hand. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


THE SAINT AND THE ROBBER 


THERE was a Bhtkshu who had been constantly harassed by robbers. 
One night, after he had closed the door aid gone to bed, a robber 
knocked at his door and celled him. The B%skshw said, “I am afraid 
to look at you. However, put your hand threugh this opening so that I 
may give you something.” When the robter put his hand in, the 
Bhtkshe tied it to a stake with a cord. Then Le took a stick, opened the 
door and begar to beat the robber. 

With the firs: blow, he shouted, “ Say, ‘I taxe refuge in the Buddha.’ ”’ 
The terrified robber repeated, “I take refuze in the Buddha,” The 
Bhtkshu struck him for the sacond time and cried, “Say, ‘I take refuge 
in the Dharma. ” The robber, in fear of losing his life, shouted, “I take 
refuge in the Lharma.” The Bhtkshw struck him the third and last blow, 
saying, “Say, ‘I take refuge in the Sangha.’”’ In great horror, the robber 
repeated, “I taze refuge in tae Sangha.” Thoroughly upset, he thought, 
“Alas! How many formule of ‘Taking refuge’ has this saint in his 
stock ? If there are more, I shall certainly no- see the sun again in the 
Jambudvipa. Indeed, I shall find the end of my life here.” But the 
Bhtkshu stopped beating him and let him go. 

By these blows the whole of the robber’s body was bruised. He lay 
motionless for a long time, lacking the strengtl to stand on his feet. And 
the desire to renounce the world and enter into the monastic life was 
born in his hear:. Noticing a great change in hs manner, somebody ask- 
ed him, “Only recently you were a robber and committed all kinds of 
crimes. Why dc you wish tc renounce the world and practise austeri- 
ties? ” The robter replied :— 

Thus He saved my life, 

And awakered in me the Fath. 
With His erdless mercy 

The Lord could foresee 

That long after His demise 

A disciple would baptise 

A miserable robber like me. 

By making him repeat 

His hymn to the rhythm 

Of a beating stick. 

As this the Seer could see 

He made His baptismal lore 
Only of three hymns, not mcre. 
Thus by His psalm of refuge His grace 
Has saved me, the refugeless 1 


SUJITEUMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA 


1 Adapted from the Sutralamkara of Ashvaghosha, 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


PASCAL’S “ PENSEES ” 


[ Braise Pasca is greater than hiş creed. 


Mediocrity shines by the flickering light of creeds already made. There are minds 
and hearts who make their creeds shine and Pascal 1s one of them 

Our esteemed contributor, Mr. Hugh PA. Fausset, writes about an old book which 
has the capacity to refresh modern minds. Pascal’s thoughts are born of a mind 
well tamed ; what we miss in them is the peace born of heart insight. — Ep.] 


THE ULTIMATE AIM of the creative 
thinker is what the old alchemists called 
“the transmutation of the mental view 
itself.” But the more powerful the mind, 
the fiercer the dialectical struggle is 
likely to be, a struggle to accommodate 
the invading light of intuition within 
the bounds of dualistic thinking and to 
argue a way into truth. Ecstasy itself 
can only intensify into conflict until 
pride of mind is consumed in the fire it 
generates. 

Such a thinker was Kierkegaard, 
whose appeal to so many modern intel- 
lectuals is a measure of their attach- 
ment to a dualistic prison. But perhaps 
ihe greatest was Blaise Pascal. The two 
works on which his fame rests, the Let- 
ters to a Provincial and the Pensées, 
were written just three hundred years 
ago. They were the result of an ecstatic 
experience which came to him on a No- 
vember night in 1654, the “Memorial” 
of which, dashed down ona slip of paper, 
was found, sewn in his doublet, after his 
death. It is significant that his experi- 
ence, as his rough notes recorded it, 
was not of light, but of fire, descending, 
as with Moses, from Mount Sinai and 
forcing him to his knees before the 
“God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God 
of Jacob,” whom he also saluted as 
the “God of Jesus Christ.” 

Pascal was a mathematical genius 
and inventor who found scientific 
thought insufficient through its failure 
to satisfy the needs of his moral nature. 


He had enjoyed a worldly life, but, for 
the same reason, with a growing sense 
of its futility. He was neither a philoso- 
pher nor a sceptic and was brought up 
as a Christian. But it was only when 
he became a convert to Jansenism, a 
severely Puritan movement within the 
Church, that the conflict between the 
intellectual and the moral man became 
acute, to culminate in the blaze of 
declared “certainty,” of which the “Me- 
morial’’ is the breathless record. There 
followed the scintillating Letters direct- 
ed against the Jesuits, which prove him 
a supreme literary artist, and the notes 
for a defence of Christianity, known as 
the Pensées, in which he lives as lucidly 
and vividly today as when he wrote 
them. 

As a controversialist Pascal was the 
father of French classical style. But in 
the Pensées we are more conscious that 
he writes like a modern, exemplifying 
his own dictum that “When we see a 
natural style, we are astonished and 
delighted; tor we expected to see an 
author, and we find a man.” His writing 
is so clear and incisive that we seem to 
hear him talk, though, in fact, hard 
labour underlay this directness. But 
the labour would have availed nothing 
without the intensity which compelled 
it. 

It was the intensity of a deeply divid- 
ed nature. He wrote:— 


There is internal war in man, between 
reason and the passions. If he had only 
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reason without pass.ons....If he kad only 
passions without reason.... But having both 
he cannot be withott strife, being unable to 
be at peace with tke one without beirg at 
war with the other. Thus he is always divided 
against, and opposec to himself. 

This was the wer from which, on that 
November night, he emerged, tziumph- 
ing in “Certainty. Certainty. Sentiment. 
Joy. Peace.” Late> he admitted that it 
was fcolish to look for certainty end that 
“faith is a gift of God.” Yet his mind 
continued to crave certainty of belief as 
a substitute for tke faith it lacked. And 
the conflict in his nature was in no real 
sense resolved by the kind of Christian 
belief which he embraced, of which the 
fundamental dogma was that man is 
naturally guilty, taat Grace is a miracle 
of the Divine Mercy and Salvetion an 
exception. 

There could be no better proof oz the 
greatness of Pascal than that, within the 
confines of this legalistic and essentially 
loveless creed, he could find so much in 
his heart and mind with which to fortify 
and console his condemned fellow men. 
But the rift between his theological be- 
liefs and his natural affections was an 
indication of the unhealed wound in 
himself, originating in the mental egoism 
which became imcreasingly ocious to 
him, but which Le could never wholly 
redeem in a harmony of instinct, mind 
and spirit. 

Instead he was driven to affirm “the 
intinite distance between body and 
mind” as “a symbol of the infinitely 
more infinite distence between mind and 
charity.” 

Truly enough mind does transcend 
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body, as charity (or, in Eastern terms, 
the wisdom of the Buddhi) transcends 
the reasoning of the lower mird. But 
the divSiom between them is man-made 
and can be healed. For Pascal, however, 
the natural and the spiritual were im- 
placablr and for ever opposed. Hence 
his recol from beauty. He saw the dual- 
ity of auman nature with unmatched 
clearness and testified to man’s misery 
as memorably as to his greatmess. “The 
only tking which consoles us for our 
miseries” he wrote, “is diversion, and 
yet this is the greatest of our miseries.” 
And ne one has exposed the pride, 
vanity, ignorance and self-deception of 
un-enlightened man more relentlessly 
than he But, though man 


is but a reed, the feeblest thing in nature 
... he is a thinking reed...if the universe 
were to crush him, man would still be more 
noble then that which killed him, because he 
knows tEat he dies.... 


The Pensées axe the probings of a 
painfully acute mind, but als of a 
heart that “has its reasons, which reason 
does nct know.” In his last years Pas- 
cal’s heart won the battle with his mind, 
but witaout really transforming Ais con- 
sciousness, so that we miss the pure 
light o: wisdom. The keen ray of his 
genius lit up in dramatic lightning- 
flashes man’s forlorn situation and the 
waste places through which he wanders. 
But tke charity which he embraced 
could rot close the gulf which the logi- 
cal mocalist dug between heaven and 
hell, and the perverse doctrine, to which 
he clunz, perpetuated it. 

Huca TA. FAUSSET 
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“Til We Meet...” and Twelve 
Other Stories. By MIkuar Narmy. 
(The Indian Institute of World Culture, 
Bangalore. 242 pp. 1957. Rs. 7.50) 

Here is a collection of stories far re- 
moved from the beaten track and de- 
serving permanence because of their 
richness in human values, psychological 
depth and grace of texture. It is also 
worthy of note that they belong to the 
Arab world, the source of some of the 
oldest and most fascinating stories in 
world literature. The present collection 
may not have any real kinship with the 
tales of the Thousand and One Nights, 
but there is the same amalgam of a 
dream-like quality and shrewd observa- 
tion, of fantasy and actuality, and there 
is the same rapt voice of the story-teller 
impelling the audience to the responsive 
demand, “What happened, then?” 

The author, Mikhail Naimy, was 
born in Lebanon in 1889. After the 
completion of his studies at home he 
went for education to France, Russia 
and the United States. Recognized as 
one of the most eminent of modern 
Arab thinkers, he has written with equal 
effect in his mother tongue and in 
French and English. 

The stories in the volume under re- 
view comprise two diverse strands, mys- 
ticism and tenderness, either singly or 
intertwisted. The clue to its mysticism 
is to be seen in the following words 
spoken in the course of a dialogue:— 

“Many are they who would draw a line 


between the ‘natural and the ‘unnatural’ or 
‘supernatural’ I believe that such lines are 


i> 


The Neem ts a Lady and Other 
Poems By MANJERI S. Isvaran. (Dha- 
nus, Madras. 27 pp. 1957. Re. 1.50) 

This is a slim collection of poems, of 
which a few are good. “To My Father: 
In Memoriam” is distinguished from 
the others, for in it the poet has found 
his measure and his style. The rhymed 
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non-existent save ın the minds of the stub- 
born and the ignorant. Whatever takes place 
in Nature is natural, be it a lunatic’s dream, 
the vision of a prophet or the dark brood- 
ings of a knave People cannot experience life 
in the same degree and on the same level The 
average person’s experience can never be a 
measure of the real and the unreal, or the 
natural and the unnatural....” 

The title-story, filling nearly a third 
of the volume, is a characteristic piece 
of work and is motivated entirely by 
mystic intent. It is an unusual love 
story, delicately patterned, sensitive. 
Leonardo, the musician, is poor, but he 
is a wizard with his violin. There is a 
secret, unspoken love between him and 
Baha, the daughter of an inn-keeper 
who employs him. On the eve of her 
marriage to a rich man she listens to 
Leonardo’s violin and slips into a death- 
like swoon which holds her ior days on 
end. Leonardo, accused of sorcery, finds 
himself in prison. He manages to get a 
brief reprieve, goes to Baha’s house, 
and as he strikes the magic notes of his 
violin she regains consciousness. The 
rhapsodic moment of their reunion is 
also the moment of escape: both drop 
down in a swoon from which there is 
no wakening. 

Thus summed up, the story may ap- 
pear banal in theme and treatment. It 
is, however, a work of true artistry and 
is in a class by itself. 

Readers will be grateful to the Indian 
Institute of World Culture for bringing 
such superb stories from an Asian land 
within their reach. 

BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


lines of uneven length give the poet 
freedom and a certain felicity. Some of 
the shorter lyrics are simpler and finish- 
ed. “A Woman of Malabar” is a tragedy 
stated with convincing restraint. ‘“Self- 
retreat,” cleverer and more complicated, 
is interesting. The poem which gives the 
book its title does not fulfil its prom- 
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ise. In spite of its theme, which the 
poet has felt, and its carefully chosen 
phrasing, it does not read well. The 
poems “Encounter’ and “Tandava” are 
marred by a jarring infelicity o? style 
and illustrate the characteristic difficul- 
ties and temptatiors of rhyming in En- 
glish, e.g.: — 

Cried another: 

Look, dear brother, 

Stephen Spende! 

Is he legal tender 

in the realm o English verser 

His numbers are so terse, 

one goes out of gear 


Govardhanram Madhavrdm Tri- 
pathi’s Scrap Book, Vol. VII. Edited by 
Kantar C. Pandya. (N. M. Tripathi, 
Private, Ltd., Bombay. 96 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 2.00) 

Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi 
(1855-1907) is a name to conjure with 
in Gujarati literazure. His mcgnum 
opus, a novel in four volumes, Saras- 
watlichandra, is a caerished treasure in 
every educated family in Gujarat. 
Though he was a lewyer by profession, 
creative writing, combined with a criti- 
cal study of various subjects, was a 
vocation with him; it was also a passion. 
This latter aspect cf his personality is 
clearly revealed in this Scrap Book, 
which, although the last in the series, 
is the first to be prblished 
because it embraces a very important period 
in the life of Govardhanram and in tre Ife 
of our country (23 September 1904-No- 
vember 3rd, 1906). 

The editor says further in the Fore- 
word that after every birthday (which 
fell on the Dashera day, one of the mest 
auspicious days in the Hindu calen- 
dar), Govardhanram used to take (and 
write down in the Scrap Books) a review 
of the-work done th2 previous year and 
of the programme p-oposed for the new 
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to ee his meaning clear, 
Or again. Parameshwara is described:— 


and he was ever in a trance 
oz debonair stance ... 

b> the by 

he had a third eye.... 


And Parvati, angry at his “frivolity,” 


Wresting her half from him free 
flew into a bouderie, 

and that was the hour 

whea my ancestor 

wen. out of his trance 

and danced his awful dance! 


T. P. SIREKAR 


year. Three such — 1904, 1905, 1906 
— are included in this volume. 

They portray his activities, his studies and 
his thinkinss, no less than his anxieties regard- 
ing the health of himself and family, and 
also regarcing his numerous monetary diffi- 
culties. 

Indeed. Govardhanram had a monu- 
mental and many-sided mind. He was 
deeply interested, besides his first and 
foremost “‘love,” literature, in psychical 
research, Hindu physiology, homeop- 
athy, science (a splendid tale is his long 
friendshit with Professor Gajjar, who 
had a “heart that is great and a genius 
that is gigantic”), politics, education, 
sociology and yoga, His courage in the 
face of unusual hardships and his can- 
dour stanj out in bold relief. His curious 
“dreams, incidentally, offer an intrigu- 
ing field for inquiry. 

The Scrap Book will be of especial 
interest ~o the students of Gujarati 
literature who desire to know what 
manner o man the author of Saraswati- 
chandra vas. And this may be glimpsed 
from his favourite formula, “As the 
Great WII wills,” and his statement: 
“I haye cived blessing all and wish to 
die blessing all.” ' 

G.M. 
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Towards the Unification of the 
Faiths. By GEORGE PERRIGO CONGER. 
(University of Calcutta. 131 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 6.00) 

Under the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh Lecturership on Comparative 
Religion at Calcutta University, Dr 
Conser, Professor Emeritus of Phi- 
losophy, University of Minnesota, de- 
livered a series of eight lectures. In 
these lectures he ceveloped the idea 
that stupendous changes are taking 
place owing to scientific and technologi- 
cal advancement, and that what is known 
as supernaturalism may possibly collapse 
and idealism may evaporate. He exam- 
ines the various aspects of religions and 
philosophies under “Intellect and Intui- 
tion,” “Monism and Monotheism,” 
“Matter and Spirit,’ “Avatars and 
Prophets,” “Faith end Works,” “This 
World and Another World” and, in con- 
clusion, “Some Trends towards the Uni- 
fication of the Faiths.” 

In “Intellect and Intuition,” the na- 
ture of epistemology and related ques- 
tions in regard to knowledge are discuss- 
ed. What are the methods for obtaining 
knowledge? What are the relations of 
the subjective and the so-called objec- 
tive, of our minds and the world? What, 
if any, are the limitations of mental 
processes? What are the relations of the 
mind and the body? These are basic 
questions, and every religion and phi- 
losophy throws light on them in its own 
peculiar way. Dr. Conger attempts to 
answer these questions throughout the 
book. One may not agree with his an- 
swers, but he has something valuable to 
say. He propounds what he calls “hori- 
zon principles.” Taese principles are 
necessary for understanding a problem. 
He describes these principles thus: — 


Let us say that we think of both A and 
non-A, indicate them both, mention them 
both, denotatively. To denote here means 
merely to indicate, without description or 
analysis The selected 4 which is described or 
analyzed, with properties or relations made 
more or less explicit, we treat connotatively; 
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the prefix indicates that we know its prop- 
erties or relations “together”? At the moment, 
however, we know the neglected non-A only 
enotatively; this prefix indicates that there is 
something outside our selection. We should 
add that since no one need suppose that his 
description or analysis of the selected A is 
complete, we must make allowance for gaps 
in our description.. To allow for such gaps 
in our description let us say that even our 
selected field must be treated imnotatively; 
this prefix suggests an internal condition, 
something left out of account there, 


Dr. Conger maintains that a horizon 
limitation of our perception and think- 
ing has been recognized in the Maitri 
Upantshad as well as by Kant. 

It is strange that with such high testimony, 
Eastern and Western, the horizon principles 


with fundamental limitation mmposed on our 
thinking have been so often disregarded 


Dr. Conger sums up the various topics 
of his lectures as follows:— 


We argued that intuition and intelligence, 
incommensurable as they are, may be com- 
plementary; that monism and monotheism, 
alternately crystallizing and dissolving, shade 
into one another. .that matter and spirit 
are not opposites, but that the latter develops 
in and from and through the former, so that 
spirit is matter at its best; that the avatars 
and prophets of all lands and cultures are 
members of a world community where each 
is unique in his societal function for his own 
land and time and each embodies something 
of the ideal for all lands and times; that faith 
without works as well as works without faith 
are dead, and that the fundamental ethical 
attitudes of West and East, characterized 
loosely as those of intention and contentment, 
complement one another in Jife and we may 
hope, in life after death 


Dr. Conger holds that mankind 
“moves forward, haltingly and uneven- 
ly, toward a new world culture whose 
outlines we can only begin to discern.” 
This we strongly believe. He is for inte- 
gration, for the unity of mankind, for a 
synthesis of all faiths — as we are. But 
that synthesis is not expressed by what 
he describes as “synoptic naturalism.” 
The term “synoptic” does not make 
adequate the too gross base of ‘“natural- 
ism.” It is doubtful, and we may say 
impossible, for a “synoptic naturalism” 


34 


to beccme a universal faith. A umiversal 
faith cannot limit its elements to nat- 
uralism, even a synoptic one. 

The writing is terse, and requires 
great patience on tie reader’s part. The 


The Yorks of George Berkeley Bishop 
of Cloyne. Volume IX. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessor. (Thomas Nel- 
son anc Sons, Ltd, Edinburgh. viii +- 
191 pp. 1957. 30s.) 

This is the final volume in tke new 
critical edition ot Berkeley's works 
publshəd under the imprimatur of 
Bibitoteeca Britasznica Philosephica. 
The larzer part corsists of notes on the 
letters oublished im Volume VIII and 
reviewed in THE ARYAN PATH, Novem- 
ser 195w, The detail and interest o? these 
notes bear witness Doth to the indusiry 
and skil of the edi-ors and to the need 
>f an ecition to rephce that of Fraser in 
1901. The last fft” pages consist of a 
number of tail-pieces needed to meke 
che edition complete. There is a well- 
constructed list of the chief eveats in 
Berkele’s life; a rull list of his writ- 
ings with back references to the previ- 
Sus volames in this edition and sum- 
ming up the fuller tibliography publish- 
ed by th2 same editors in 1934; Addenda 
zo volumes I-VIIE; a further letter 
throwinz light on :he Bishop’s kindly 


The Challenge of Bernadette. By 
Hussa Ross WILLLUMSON. (Burns and 
Dates, London. xii -+ 101 pp. 1958. 
10s. 6d.) 

So many books have been written 
about Eernadette tat yet another may 
well seem superfluous. If Mr. Wiliam- 
3on’s object was to convert the sceptical 
he is noc likely to have succeeded If it 
was the edification of the believer. then 
-t should be otherw se, for his sincerity 
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effort is rewarding, for it makes one 
think anc] re-think about one’s own be- 
liefs and values, and discover their in- 
herent weakness and strength. 


SITA Ram JAYASWAL 


nature and his zeal for the Christian 
mission; Corrigenda of the previous 
volumes; and finally an admirably 
organizec General Index to the whole 
work. Here the analysis itself points to 
the dep:h and range of Berkeley’s 
thought. 

The mere recital of the contents of 
the final volume is a tribute to the care 
and efficency with which the present 
editors Lave undertaken and fulfilled 
their task. The accuracy with which the 
great mass of detail has been organized 
and the clarity with which it has been 
presented provide a worthy climax to 
a long and arduous task. It may have 
been thcught that Fraser’s elaborate 
revision cf the 1871 edition had render- 
ed further work unnecessary. That this 
is not the case is abundantly clear. It 
remains :o salute the completion of a 
great ackievement worthy of the great 
thinker whose life and work is thus 
celebrated. Editors and publisher alike 
have earred the gratitude of all students 
of philoscphy and religion. 

Marcus Warp 


shines forth from his pages. If, again, 
his objec: was to offer evidence to re- 
enforce tae claims of Catholic dogma, 
then the task does indeed seem super- 
erogatory. since no Catholic, one must 
suppose, needs the reassurance of 
modern miracles to sustain belief in 
those described in the New Testament. 

Mr. Vvilliamson believes that the 
Virgin Mary did indeed make herself 
visible ard audible to Bernadette, and 
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that she used the words “I am the im- 
maculate conception” in the patois to 
identify herself to the little visionary 
and for a special purpose. 

From these premises Mr. William- 
son draws two conclusions: first, that 
the Virgin Mary continues active in the 
modern world as a living goddess; 
secondly, that she stressed her own and 
her mother’s virginity as pronounced by 
the dogma cf the Church. For the 
humenist and for the Protestant, this is 
Mariolatry ccnceived in the terms of 
the medieval mind. This is in keeping 
with his firm 3elief in a personal Devil, 
also still active in the modern world. 

Mr. Williamson gives a brief survey 
of the circumstances of Bernadette’s 
subsequent lif2. And notable here is the 
persisting scepticism of her novice mis- 
tress in the Convent of Nevers, Marie 
Thérese Vauzou: she never believed in 
the reality o: Bernadette’s visions of 


Witch Way Lies Hope? By RICHARD 
B. Grece. (Nzevajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad 14. 219 pp. Revised and en- 
larged ed., 1957. Rs. 2.00) 

The subtitle of the book says that it 
is “an examination of Capitalism, Com- 
munism, Socialism and Gandhiji’s Pro- 
gramme.” After a scientifically critical 
study of these various ideologies, the 
author, a lifelong student of Gandhiji’s 
mind and his many socio-economic and 
educational movements, comes to this 
conclusion: — 


The alleged democracy of Capitalism, Com- 
munism and Socialism is a dreadfully warped 
and cwarfed afair. True democracy depends 
upon tolerance and non-violence and small- 
scale organization, not upon force or coercion 
but upon peaceful persuasion and consent. 
(p. 202) 


Which way, then, lies hope in the 
midst of the present-day clash of values 
for the true well-being of the people? 
Answers the cuthor:-— 


Gandhiji’s programme, much better than 
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the Virgin, and who had better oppor- 
tunity to know intimately the mentality 
and psychology of this peasant child? 

It is the way of converts to Rome to 
become, for a time at least, “more 
Catholic than the Pope,” and Mr. Wil- 
liamson is no exception. The son of a 
Non-conformist minister, he went over to 
the Church of England and until recent- 
ly was an ordained priest in that 
Church. 

It is a pity that in his unbounded en- 
thusiasm for his new faith, Mr. William- 
son is both ungenerous and unfair in 
his recently acquired attitude towards 
both Protestants and Humanists. 

In the light of his political and spiri- 
tual Odyssey, one may permit oneself 
to wonder what its author will think 
about the thesis of this little book ten 
years hence. 

GEORGE GODWIN 


any mode of industrialism, will, I think, pro- 
mote the ancient ideal of Indian culture 
(Sanskriti), whose essential qualities are truth 
(Satya), austerity (Tapasya), knowledge 
(Jnana), non-violence (Ahimsa), respect 
towards those who have wisdom (Vidvat 
Sanmana), good manners (Sushila) (p 204) 


For, without a due and dynamic em- 
phasis on the moral and spiritual as- 
pects of projects and programmes for 
the health and happiness of humanity, 
all labour will, in the end, be in vain. 

And this is exactly what Gandhiji’s 
programme does:— 


The follower of Gandhiji’s programme does 
not have to wait for a large-scale revolution; 
he starts one inside himself and carries it out 
with his own hands He immediately starts 
controlling his share of the means of produc- 
tion for the public good. (p 206; italics re- 
viewer's) 


A very helpful study, indeed, of Gan- 
dhiji’s constructive programme for the 
common weal. 


G.M, 
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The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwir. 1926- 
1931. By S. Gopat. (Oxford University 
Press, London. 152 pp. 1957. 21s.) 

At the end of this first decade of the 
new multi-racial Commonwealth when 
all eyes and endeavours are on the 
future, the drama of the final phase of 
India’s struggle foz liberation — except 
in its emotional nystique which will 
always permeate our culture anc. tradi- 
tions — has already become the almost 
exclusive preserve Df historians aad stu- 
dents of international relations. For the 
young student, Indian or British, this 
thumbnail sketch of Lord Irwin’s Vice- 
royalty by the son df India’s Vice~Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sarvepali Radhakrishaan, is 
of great value, first, for its excellent 
compression of tke salient events of 
those five years into less than 150 pages; 
and second, for :he excellent source 
material given on each page. It is a pity 
that the book sells zt 21s., since this puts 
it cut of the reach of many a Serious 
student in these times of inflaticn. 

Because the parzing of the wzeys be- 
tween Britain and India, when it did 
come, uniquely left both countries glow- 
ing with admiration for each other’s 
finer qualities, objective histories of any 
period of the independence struggle, 
whether from Ind an or British pens, 
tend to be tinged with this attitude of 
mutual admiration In so brief a nar- 
rative Shri Gopal has hardly t:me to 
deal with anything but the bare essen- 
tials of the clash cf wills, their impact 
on the personalities involved and the re- 
actions they procuced. It would be 
churlish to object that, on so small a 
canvas, certain matters that seemed im- 
portant to one at the time hav2 been 
omitted. For example, the fact that those 


Religious Thougtt of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan. By Basam Anman Dar (The 
Institute of Islamic Culture, Lahore. 
304 pp. 1958. Rs. 3.00) 

However universal a religion may be, 
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imprisored during the non-co-operation 
movement were not all released; H. D. 
Raja, a fearless fighter for freedom, 
having Leen kept in jail as a sign of the 
displeasire he caused by his public 
compari:on of the Viceroy to a donkey. 

The Viceroy emerges in Shri Gopal’s 
study as a man of great sincerity, as 
Gandhij: felt him to be. He was in ad- 
vance of the outlook of his party, and 
might have altered the course of Indo- 
British relations at one critical juncture, 
had it keen possible for him to have 
regained the waning confidence and faith 
of Indian leaders in British intentions. 
Even wren Motilal Nehru was defiantly 
declaring that “all roads lead to Lahore” 
— the Lahore Congress, at which the flag 
of independence was to be unfurled and 
the struggle joined — the situation 
might have been retrieved, Shri Gopal 
suggests, 
by Irwin’: character and transparent sincerity 
had he met the Congress leaders, and partic- 
warly Gaadhi, alone and face to face. 

In po.itics, however, sincerity is not 
enough, even though it may be rare. 
Lord Irvin, now Lord Halifax, was also 
sincere ~vhen, as Foreign Secretary in 
the Chamberlain Government, he sup- 
ported Jhe policy of “appeasement.” 
For all zhe critical tension and drama 
of those five years when he was Viceroy, 
it is a page of history which dces not 
arouse passionate interest when seen 
over the shoulder of this well-intentioned 
statesman. Shri Gopal, who is now 
back in London, would earn our further 
gratitude if he bent his talents and 
abilities to a study of those momentous 
days which set the stage for the final 
transfer of power in 1947. 

SUNDER KABADI 


it is subj2ct to the influence of geograph- 
ical and historical factors and grows 
within the limitations of empirical 
conditions. In all its essentials Islam is 
professecly universal and the pivot of 
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its teaching is the unity of God, the 
unity of Mankind, the belief in the 
continuity of the revelations of the past 
and in the transitional character of this 
life. But the nations that were convert- 
ed to its message adapted it to their 
own genius. Islam in India also has 
undergone a transformation, and in the 
mode of life of Indian Muslims we find 
definitely the imprint of other cultures. 

When India came under the British 
rule Islam faced another challenge to 
its pattern of thought and life. Among 
those who realized immediately the 
gravity of the new situation and worked 
for re-orientation in religious thought 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was the most 
outstanding. None can deny the great- 
ness of this man, the purity of his mo- 
tives and the boldness with which he 
proclaimed his convictions. Though Mr. 
Bashir Ahmad Dar has concentrated his 
attention mostly on the religious thought 
of Sir Sayyid, he has given us a very 
readable account of his life as a whole 
and a general account of the reforma- 
tory movements in India. It must be 


Hinduism in Ceylon. By James CART- 
MAN. (Gunasena and Co., Ltd., Colombo. 
191 pp. 1957. Rs. 12.00) 

Forming a fifth of the total popula- 
tion, the Hindus in Ceylon are mostly 
Tamils, Ceylonese or Indian, and mostly 
Shaivas too. Their way of life is the 
same as that of their brethren in South 
India, and their beliefs, usages and 
customs exhibit a fundamental similar- 
ity of outlook. In the present lucid and 
careful study the Rev. Mr. Cartman 
does not seek to unravel the metaphysi- 
cal subtleties of the Vedanta Philosophy 
or probe into the mysteries of the dif- 
ferent systems of Yoga, but confines his 
attention principally to the outer forms 
of Hinduism as observed by him during 
his stay in the beautiful island. He de- 
scribes the major and minor gods and 
goddesses, Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, 
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admitted, however, that Sir Sayyid was 
great not so much as a religious thinker 
as by his lasting contributions as an 
educational reformer and by his politi- 
cal insight. He was naturally impressed 
by Western science, and, rationalist as 
he was, could not altogether understand 
the mystic origin of religion and its 
transcendental meaning. But this does 
not detract from his significance even in 
matters of religious reform. He impelled 
the scholars of the old school to take 
seriously the challenge of modern 
thought and helped to awaken them 
from their dogmatic slumbers. 

Mr. Dar gives us a very sympathetic 
account of this remarkable figure of 
Muslim history, and now, when Islam 
is threatened with the challenge of new 
times, a careful study of his life and 
work gives us hope and encouragement 
for the future of religious reforms in 
Islam. We welcome this valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the Muslim 
Renaissance in India. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


Ganesha, Skanda, Veerabhadra, Sara- 
swati, Lakshmi, Parvati and Mariyam- 
ma; takes us to various temples and 
introduces us to the priests; gives us a 
picture of the various festivals and 
pilgrimages; and tickles us with a fund 
of Hindu superstition and magic. Special 
mention must be made of the valuable 
introductory portion of the book, tracing 
the history of Ceylon from the earliest 
to the present times, as well as of the 
concluding chapter on “Modern Move- 
ments,” emphasizing the work of the 
Ramakrishna Mission and the Viveka- 
nanda Society. The index and the il- 


. lustrations are helpful. Only some spell- 


ings of proper names — e.g., Chanmuga, 
Kalimagal, Kamathenu, Kovinthan — 
need improvement. 


R. BANGARUSWAMI 
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The Theory cf Metaphysical influ- 
ence. A Study of Human Attunements, 
Perception, Intelligence and Motivation. 
By Nort Jaguin. (Rockliff, London. 
viii + 194 pp. 1958. 21s.) 

The sub-title of this book is “A Study 
of Human Attunements, Perce>tion, In- 
telligence and Motivation,” a sub-title 
which clearly indicates that it covers an 
immensely wide field. In his prelim- 
inary survey of Lis subject the author 
comp.ains of the complacency of 
educated people in the face of the 
mysteries which liz both inside and out- 
side themselves. He writes:— 


Cne of the strange things about this 
disease —and disease we must term it—-is 
that it attacks the very people who should 
be immune: the people who spparently 
possess brains and ave reasoning abilities 
above the average, tewn councillors, parsons, 
doctors and scientist:, 


With this indictment the revizwer en- 
tirely agrees. How difficult it i to get 
many clever, self-satisfied people to 
admit that there are more things in 
heaven and earth taan are dreamt of in 
their philosophies! 

But it is doubtfal whether Mr. Noel 
Jaquin’s accaunt of radiesthesis, the 
manifestations of the “ESP factor” and 
tke effect of planetary influences on 
humanity will bring any enlightenment 
to minds which are closed to everything 


The Meaning m Your Life. By 
SAMUEL ROSENKRANZ. (Philosophical 
Library, New York. 146 PP. 1958. 
33.00) 


Here is a refreshing treatment of the 
age-old problem of the meaning of life 
and existence. Armed with the latest 
Andings of science, the learned author 
dinds in the pulsation of life and in the 
unending movement forward to zreater 
-chievement the clue to the meaning of 
existence. Here is a reaffirmation of the 
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wlich does not come to them in sci- 
emcific guise. They will be confirmed 
raher in their prejudices and will seize 
upon tne looseness with which he uses 
meny cf his terms as an excuse for not 
lisenimz to him. And it is quite true 
thet his writing is lacking in precision. 
For exsmple, in what sense is he using 
the:wore] “metaphysical”? On page 75 he 
dis usse & man’s “personal metaphyst- 
cal reqztrements” and on page 83 he 
describes a patient’s sadistic-masochis- 
tic practices as being metaphysscally 
mo svated. Does he only mean by this 
word that which lies beyond the physi- 
cal or coes the explanation lie, on page 
55, where he equates what he here calls 
the meiphysical element with Jung’s 
“unzons ious”? It is anybody’s guess. 
Many interesting facts are to be 
found ir this book and it is a pity that 
the autkor does not help his reader by 
defining his terms more carefully. It is 
also surprising that nowhere does he 
make ary reference to those wonderful 
treacises-on the higher levels of the mind 
— tle encient, traditional knowledge 
of Ir dia — which are included under the 
heaGing of “Vedanta.” It is difficult 
to undestand how any writer on the 
subject cf the nature of man can com- 
plete his work without expressing his 
adm-vraticn for the Vedas and the 
Upanisheds. 
KENNETH WALKER 


* 


fund:mertal values of life based on the 
disccvery of a fifth dimension — the 
urge to meedom. The principle of in- 
determinezy establishes the funda- 
mental f eedom which, in the social 
context, Lecomes self-determination to- 
ward. a Dredestined goal. The author 
trace. th- passage from disorder ‘and 
chaos to order and unity, the mighty 
pulsa ion of the individual unit in tune 
with the cosmic process, in spite of 
failures and mistakes on the way, and 
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the “overall design of the great process 
is towards the perpetuation of the order 
secured.” 

In the light cf this perception, failure 
and death become transformed, and 
God is the self-determining force “which 
gives life to the universe and works to- 
wards creating harmony and order out 
of chaos.” Hunan life gains its fullest 
meaning in relation to the revealing 
force of God ir guaranteeing the fulfil- 


Society, Evelution and Revelation: 
An Original Insight into Mans Place 
in Creation. By JONATHAN HANAGHAN. 
(The Runa Press, Monkstown, Dublin. 
224 pp. 1957. z1s.) 

In this age of science and technology 
many of us feel that we are passing 
through a great crisis in human history. 
We cannot avoid the apprebension that 
science does not adequately fulfil the 
deep intellectual and spiritual needs of 
humanity, that, when completely divorc- 
ed from the humanities and ethics, it is 
apt to twist the heart and mind of man 
out of shape and make human conduct 
dangerously mechanistic and crude. It 
is with these ideas at the back of his 
mind that the author has written this 
collection of essays. Although they deal 
with a variety cf topics, there is a single 
line of thought that runs through all of 
them. 

Psychology being the author’s special 
field of study, Eis approach to the prob- 
lem is mainly =hrough psychology and 
psychoanalysis. But he takes a wide and 
independent view of the situation, and 
has gathered wisdom not only from 
Freud and his school of thought, but 
also from the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

He rightly points out that in nature 
there is both an evolutionary and a 
“devolutionary” pull. A devolutionary 
pull has to be postulated in order to 
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ment of the ideals of truth, beauty and 
goodness. God is the natural law as well 
as the moral order. God is the spirit of 
freedom in the atom as well as the fully 
developed man. Man as part of the life- 
giving force of the universe finds his 
place in the process and works for the 
realization of the values and the crea- 
tion of a better world order. 
The book is noble and inspiring. 
D. GURUMURTI 


explain such phenomena as parasitism, 
fixation and regression. Both these pulls 
are expressions of free wills of creatures. 
Evolution is a difficult and hazardous 
task, and many creatures are unable to 
cope with it, and so devolution occurs. 

There are also certain accidental 
factors, which are inherent in this pro- 
cess. Some demands on creatures at 
certain periods in evolution act as trau- 
mas over a wide feld, causing them to 
recoil from life and tempting them to 
halt or regress instead of responding to 
evolutionary demands. 

The author says:— 


Evolution needs Revelation, for man and 
creation are spirit as well as body-mind, .. 
Because of this duality man and nature need 
Jesus of Nazareth As the apex of evolution, 
Jesus is Son of Man: as the Revelation of 
God he is Son of God. The revealer and 
founder of the Beloved Community ... 


A spiritual awakening and a recovery 
of faith in God are the great needs of 
the hour, but this recovery should lead 
to a mutual understanding and unifica- 
tion of the human race, and not to more 
religious conflicts, as has been the case 
in the past. 

Jonathan Hanaghan’s book is timely 
and thought-provoking, and will be read 
with great interest. 


S. L. BHATIA 
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introducttcn to Philosophy. By 
GEORGE THOMsS WHITE PATRICK; 
Revised with the assistance of FRANK 
MILLER CHAPMAN. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 482 pp. 1958. 
325.) 

This book is what it says .t is and 
nothing more; which is sometking after 
all. The student, at least, must not rest 
here; nor does EFrofessor Patrick expect 
him to, having set up a generous number 
of signposts to wider and deeper ex- 
ploration of zhe philosophic fæld. And 
the fact is that this author, for all his 
academic qualifications (or perhaps be- 
cause of them), writes with < curious 
lack of philosopay. He admits, in the 
preface to the first edition of ais book, 
1925 (this is a revised editicn), that 
the work is “nct wholly impersonal,” 
and that is well end honest enough; but 
one cannot but think that the truly phil- 
osephic stancpoint, even wher2 such a 
conspectus as this is concerned, would 
be “not wholly impersonal” in both a 
far lesser and a far greater deg-ee. 

Philosophy is a creative and yet an 
objective science; and those passages 
which are most clearly expressive of the 
Professor’s personaal opinions gre pecu- 
liarly lacking in both creative insight 
and scientifc objectivity. Only one may 
be referred tc in so brief a notice: that 
on “the lure of pessimism” on pp. 412- 


Evolution for Beginners. By MICHAEL 
Byrom. (The Linden Press, London. 
191 pp. 1958 1Cs. 6d.) 

This book by 3 young man may pos- 
sibly appeal to cther young mən. Each 
generation, as it rediscovers the obvious, 
tends to thins that it is itself the dis- 
coverer of truth, and is revulsei by im- 
perfections. Whether it is wise to erabark 
on publicatior, ir such a transition stage 
—when the whol: criterion of judgment 
is ego-centrec and the express.on often 
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19. The dear old notion that Buddhism 
is a pessimistic religion is as shallow as 
dear cld H. G. Wells’s (early) convic- 
tion, Lere quoted to refute this “lure,” 
that himan “progress” is inevitable and 
swift. In other words, the further read- 
ing to which this book points the 
studen: will need to be corrective. For- 
tunate y it almost certainly will be if 
only in the sense of affording a deeper 
understanding of pessimism as some- 
thing — whether in the eyes of the au- 
thor o: the Book of Ecclesiastes or those 
of Omar Khayyam or of Matthew Ar- 
nold—-+which does not stop at pessimism 
as such, but adumbrates beneath the 
vanity of this world a deeper reality. 
When the human individual looks “not 
with, but through the eyes,’ he may 
perceilre the meaning of the statement 
that Diogenes went about at mid-day 
with < lantern, looking for an honest 
man. But perhaps this is only to say 
that Professor Patrick is not a met- 
aphystian; which again he makes no 
claim zo be. The reviewer’s point, how- 
ever (and perhaps he may be permitted 
to offer it as another signpost to the 
student), is that philosophy divorced 
from metaphysics is the letter divorced 
from the spirit; where there is no met- 
aphyscs, philosophy becomes, in a 
word, merely academic. 

R. H. Warp 


immature -——is a question. The book 
includes sections on “Evolution for 
Beginters,” “Darwin Dissected,” “Freud 
Analysed,” “Films Exposed,” while 
others survey Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion, znd the last gives the picture of 
creative evolution glimpsed by Scho- 
penhawer, and sensed (independently) 
by Mı. Byrom himself. It is for poten- 
tialities rather than for itself that the 
book can be noted. 

E.W. 
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Ilion: An Epic in Quantitative Hexa- 
meters. (178 pp. 1957. Rs. 4.00); and 
Vasavadutta: A Dramatic Romance. 
(152 pp. 1957. Rs. 5.00). Both by SRI 
AUROBINDO. (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry.) 

Both these works show Sri Aurobindo 
as a master of majestic harmonies in 
verse and display the qualities of the 
celebrated Grand Style — high serious- 
ness, Imaginative intensity and dignified 
diction in delineating elemental emo- 
tions. 

In the history of English metre, Jhon, 
in about 5000 lines, is the first sustain- 
ed attempt on the part of a poet to re- 
capture the glory of the Homeric hexa- 
meter. From Spenser to Bridges poets 
experimented with it only to realize: 
“It is in English undignified, loose and 
worse than the worst prose.” Neither 
the importation of classical rules about 
quantity nor the substitution of stress 
for quantity could domicile the elusive 
hexameter. Its success was limited and 
confined mostly to light verse, though 
in Homer 


Strongly it bears us along in swelling and 
limitless bulows, 

Nothing before and nothing behind but the 
sky and ocean. 


Sri Aurobindo recaptures this origi- 
nal effect by judiciously following a 
new mode of scanning where stress or 
accent can make a syllable long besides 
quantitative length and where the ear 
alone is the judge of length due to 
position, e.g.:— 

Old and allone he arlrived, insig|nificant, 
feeblest of/mortals, 


Carrying|Fate in his{helpless|hands and thel 
doom of an/empire 


The metrical base is dactylic, though 
it admits of countless modulations in 
Sri Aurobindo’s verse technique. 

The incomplete Ilion in nine books 
continues the story of the Jliad and 
deals with the incidents that take place 
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between dawn and evening. Slender is 
the story; but Homeric beauties abound. 
Achilles sends a herald to the Trojans 
threatening destruction unless they sur- 
render Helen. The Trojan Assembly 
meets and decides upon fighting in spite 
of Antenor. The leave-takings of Paris 
and others are touchingly described, as 
also the tense feelings and dissensions 
in the Greek camp. Next come the 
moving farewell of Achilles to Briseis 
and the deliberations of the gods. The 
incomplete last book treats of the terrific 
fight of the Amazon Penthesilea. The 
classical allusions in the poem are so 
many that the lay reader will have to 
use a Classical Companion. 
Vasavadutta is in racy blank verse 
and its theme is the love of Udayan 
and Vasavadutta, famous in Sanskrit 
literature. In the plays of Bhasa and 
Harsha the hero is almost an unheroic 
amoroso, a stooge in the hands of his 
minister. Vasavadutta, too, appeared as 
a victim of a policy of state or of in- 
trigues in the harem, her love remaining 
mostly in the background. But Sri 
Aurobindo has made effective innova- 
tions, and the love of Udayan and 
Vasavadutta has been invested with a 
rich romantic colouring. All things lead 
to the central situation of Udayan being 
brought as a prisoner-slave to the 
proud Princess and the conclusion that 
she is humbled by love to elope with 
Udayan follows from it. Udayan is 
characterized as a hero, stooping only 
to conquer, chivalrous and cultured. 
Gopalaca, who ensnares him, and Mun- 
joolica, who assists in his escape, are 
new characters contributing to move- 
ment in action. Though we see here 
consummate craftsmanship and flowing 
poetry, it is to be classed as a closet 
drama without any comic relief. Both 
these are early works of Sri Aurobindo, 
earlier than the development of his 
metaphysical thought. 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra’s notes this month are all pageant and colour, for he 
describes the Peking Opera and Ballet in Paris, and a colourful festivity in 
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I am NOT at all sarprised that Parisians 
gave the Peking Opera such a ~hunder- 
ous welcome. The show has proved so 
popular at the Théâtre des Nations 
that it is contiruing its run at the 
Alhambra. 

The present repertory possesses great 
range and variety. The classical sections 
form the major part of the sumptuous 
opera These are Le Bracelet ce Jade, 
Le Scn de ’Epée, La Cité de Setcheoy 
and La Volée du Tigre Couche. All the 
items are performed with exacting pre- 
cision. The concluding sequence, in 
which two enormceus paper dragons, lit 
with golden light, belching smcke and 
fire, writhe across the darkened stage, 
is In many ways the highlight of the 
evenirg. The Peking Opera with its 
shimmering costumes of a thousaad hues 
ig a pageant whica delights the eye. 

When I went. to.see the Peking Ballet 
I was reminded of what Confucius said 
about dance and music:— 

When you see the type of a nation’s 
dance, you know it: character.... When a 
sombre and depressing type of music prevails 
we know the people are distressed end sor- 
rowiul. When a larguorous, easy type of 
music with many Icng-drawn-out alrs pre- 
vails, we know that the people are peaceful 
and happy. When a strong and forcezul type 
of music prevails, beginning and ending with 
a full display of sounds, we know that the 
people are hearty and strong, When a pure, 
pious and majestic tyre of music prevails, we 
know that the people are pious. When a 
gentle, lucid and quietly progressing type of 
music prevails, we krow that the people are 
kind and affectionate. When lewd, exciting 
anc upsetting music prevails, we know that 
the people are immoral... 

The items I saw came chiefly under 
the first three cacegories, though the 
languorous and forzeful types predomi- 
nated. 

I got a greater trill from the Ballet 


because I know a little about the back- 
ground of the Chinese theatre and had 
learnt what the various movements, 
signs and symbols meant. 

From the earliest times story-tellers 
and acrobats were famous in China. In 
the ancestral sacrifices and in the wor- 
ship of the gods there had always been 
stately dances which showed, in pan- 
tomime. a famous scene or battle in his- 
tory. The warrior wears a long, stiff 
robe, brightly coloured and richly em- 
broidered, down to his feet, which are 
adorned with shoes several inches high. 
There are banners and gay headdresses 
with pompons of many colours and with 
two pheasant feathers five feet long 
swaying about him as he walks or 
fights. The face is painted fantastically 
and worien sing in a high falsetto voice. 
The fighting is a sort of elaborate sacred 
dance performed with the most intricate 
sword cisplay. A beautifully dressed 
person with a whisk of horse hair 
means a god or spirit; a warrior with 
a whip indicates a cavalier; if a banner 
is behind him it means he is head of a 
thousanc horse. An official’s face paint- 
ed white means he is bad and a traitor; 
if it is painted red he is honest. One 
knows by the different types of bands 
and swirls or make-up about the char- 
acter of the person. If a lady wants to 
take a boat, attendants bring out a flag 
with a fsh painted on it to represent 
water. ard the lady’s servants sweep the 
dry floor with their oars. Many such 
devices zre emploved, for the Chinese 
stage wa:., and still is, essentially simple, 
with litte or no scenery. 

The P2king Opera is a riot of colour, 
pageantr and spectacle. It shows that 
the cultural heritage of the Chinese 
people tcday is fully preserved through 
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its dance and music. 


Louis Depagne, a young artist and 
antiquary, whcm I have known for 
some time, had an old curiosity shop 
in the Marché aux Puces. He has now 
repaired to Nice, where he has bought 
a place he calls Curiosités. This shop, 
like its predecessor, chiefly specializes 
in Chinese and Japanese objets d'art — 
porcelain, bronzes, tapestries, statuettes 
and the like. Louis has learned to love 
Oriental things His knowledge of Chi- 
nese art he has acquired through his 
collections as well as through reading. 
He is truly fascinated by Chinese paint- 
ings and has an almost instinctive feel- 
ing for delicacy, charm and a sense of 
peace, which Orientalia brings him. His 
interest is far from merely commercial. 
He possesses some lovely things he 
would rather live with than part with; 
nor does a sense of possession make him 
hold on to them. I have watched him 
after his purchases, beaming with joy. 
His work and not himself absorbs him. 
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He is always ready to lend a hand. 

Last week Louis invited us to his 
home in Brittany. So we motored down 
to the wild and unspoilt countryside of 
this part of France, where we were most 
warmly received. This visit happily 
coincided with the Grande Fete Folk- 
lorique du Poudouvre which took place 
in the delightful fifteenth-century town 
of Dinan. The women had white bon- 
nets on and wore tartan skirts. The men 
donned conical hats, blue trousers and 
short jackets. They marched to the tune 
of bagpipes playing Highland airs. We 
saw the whole procession of young 
people in their national regalia, which, 
happily for lovers of colourful costumes, 
is still in vogue. 

Perhaps we shall soon visit Nice and 
Curiosités to see Louis’s latest acquisi- 
tions, especially his Ming vases and 
Japanese scrolls. They should stand out 
well against the emerald waters and 
clear skies of the Côte d’Azur. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF SCIENCE 


Writing on “A New Ethics for Sci- 

ence,” in The Nation (New York) for 
March 15th, a biochemist, Philip Sieke- 
vitz, Assistant Professor at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
goes further tkan the Society for Social 
Responsibility in Science, which opposes 
scientists’ working on military projects. 
He believes that scientists “should re- 
frain from all activities which will de- 
stroy goodness and justice, mercy and 
beauty, humax life.” 
. .at this moment our duty as scientists 
demands that we individually and collective- 
ly preach and practise a love of hfe, that we 
cherish all the universe as holy 

He suggests codes for scientists, “to 
assist in the self-regulation of individ- 
uals,” codes “defining the aim as the 
search for truth, setting as the goal the 


individual and the common good.” 


The search for order and beauty in the 
universe, m all aspects of it, should not be 
put into the services of activities which de- 
grade man, who is a portion of this universe 


He proposes, at the recognized risk 
of being puloried by many fellow sci- 
entists, a moratorium for tke non-es- 
sentials, a proposal supported by sound 
common serse:— 


Now there can never be too much thought 
and work done to provide food .health .. 
and a reasonable satisfaction ın living, for all 
of us But I see no logical and moral reason 
for thinking that the time of the next 
generation, and not the time of, say, the 
tenth generation hence, should ke provided 
with the means to get to the moon, .. Per- 
haps before we go ahead much further and 
much faster, someone should really think 
about happimess, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


It is easy to grow cynical about cer- 
tain tendencies im modern civilization. 
But cynicism is a corroding forze. It is 
necessary to be constructive in suggest- 
ing remedies. Therefore it is refreshing 
to read some perfinent but peppery re- 
marks by Shri C. Rajagopalachari in 
the Swarajya:— 


If civilization is to be bound up with 
material advancemen: we must accept its in- 
evitable consequences loss of freedom in exact 
proportion to the forward march. And loss 
of freedom is loss ol soul. This is as certain 
as the obverse of E, that if civilization is 
hiza thinking and sinple living and true and 
abiding happiness is what issues from such a 
way of life, civilization will bring more and 
moze of freedom ard not reduce it. If we 
make the mistake of confounding civilization 
wita ever-increasing material advancement, 
we are bound to b2come slaves to tyrants 
and to tyrant orgenizations — governments, 
parties, cartels, trusts and trade unions. 


Our civilization is only a wrapping 
through which the savage in man bursts 
continually. The writer sagely points 
out:— 

The inevitable co-ollary of material ad- 
vancement is compecition first among indi- 
viduals and next becween nations, and war 
and unending preparetions against feer of ag- 
gression. Competitior to be effective has to 
be organized into ccercion, and as the race 
proceeds, the coercion must become ruthless, 

The only way to freedom is the 
simple life, and tte courage to be wise 
even in a world that is ceaseless_y busy 
in making it complex. How these com- 
plex trends transform the happy demo- 
cratic life into on2 of tyranny is thus 
described by Rajaji:— 


Co-operation whick in its simple form is a 
joy is organized until it becomes a despotism 
and a tyranny of the community cver the 
individual. It soon reaches the monstrous 
shape of dictatorship of one kind or another. 


“__________ends of verse 
And sayings of philosothers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


A special type of human being is bred for 
the work—the ruler-type who is born to 
the task of extracting the implicit obedience 
of his fellow-citizens. “Ways of Life” are held 
forth to admiration, each as effective as the 
other in the matter of extinguishing freedom. 
It is forgotten that the only way worth 
living is the way that Socrates, the Buddha, 
Christ and the rishis of India preached. 


It was claimed in The Hindustan 
Times of May 27th that the many re- 
strictive measures towards gradual Pro- 
hibition have succeeded in checking the 
consumption of liquor in the capital. 

The measures adopted by the authorities in 
keeping with the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution imclude reduction of country 
liquor shops from seven to two and their 
removal to remote  places...abolition of 
dhabas, which were formerly attached to 
country liquor shops, and reduction of sale- 
able strength of country liquor. 

The mere fact, however, that sales of 
liquor by authorized vendors have gone 
down does not mean that consumption 
by the public has decreased. The au- 
thorities have already detected a flour- 
ishing trade in smuggled liquor and 
large-scale illicit distillation. The experi- 
ence in Delhi seems to be similar to that 
in other areas, where Prohibition, partial 
or complete, has created a paradise for 
smugglers. Their activities in some 
places are thinly disguised and wide- 
spread; and Government measures 
seem to be ineffective to checx mal- 
practices. 

Apart from defeating the purpose of 
Prohibition laws, smuggling creates a 
general attitude of defiance of authority, 
the repercussions of which are already 
beginning to be felt in other spheres. 
Deception, lying, smuggling, bribery 
and official corruption as well as illicit 
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distillation have become common wher- 
ever enforcement of Prohibition has 
been attempted. 

Legislation against these is also nec- 
essary. But people cannot be prevented 
from drinking merely by legislation. 

If the abolition of alcohol consump- 
tion in a country traditionally ac- 
customed to abstinence from strong 
drinks is found difficult, the fault lies 
not so much in the legislation as in the 
lack of necessary education of the public 
mind. The Delhi authorities deplore the 
lack of “co-operation of non-official or- 
ganizations in creating a favourable 
climate for the success of gradual pro- 
hibition.” But is it right to blame them 
when high officials and administrators 
in the capital itself fail to set a correct 
example? Mental and moral alcoholism 
is the root from which grows the de- 
sire for strong drinks. 


Dr. Karl H. Potter of the University 
of Minnesota, who has studied Indian 
philosophies in India, writes in the 
latest issue of Philosophy East and 
West (Honolulu, Hawaii) on “Atti- 
tudes, Games and Indian Philosophy,” 
stressing the importance of understand- 
ing the rules of the game before trying 
to play it. Finding the key to the ap- 
preciation of Indian thought in its em- 
phasis on life attitudes, he urges ap- 
preciating “from the ‘inside’ ” the char- 
acteristic life attitude in which the 
ideas of each Indian philosophical school 
are framed, before subjecting them to 
critical analysis. 

He considers that “we cannot read 
most statements in Indian texts as lit- 
eral assertions,” calling even “Tat tvam 
ass’ (That thou art), “perhaps the 
most important single expression in the 
Upanisads and Indian thought in gene- 
ral,” either tautological or false, from 
a literal standpoint. But he writes of 
the identity of Atman and Brahman 
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that it “is not a literal identity, and yet 
it is an identity.” 

Dr. Potter emphasizes also the key 
importance of the illustrations, myths 
and metaphors used by Indians for the 
understanding of their several points of 
view. Whether, however, ‘establishing 
a root-metaphor for each distinct Indian 
view” will prove a more helpful ap- 
proach than the current analysis and 
appraisal will depend largely on the 
insight that goes into the choice. Search 
for their synthesis might prove more re- 
warding. 


The report of a team of experts on 
slum clearance in India, analyzed in 
The Hindu of May 23rd, emphasizes 
the vastness of the problem:— 


The slum clearance work is neithe: cheap 
nor easy and there is no dramaczic solution 
for it, An attempt to tackle it must com- 
prise a well-planned, well-organized and con- 
certed action, using the tools of (1) slum 
prevention, (2) rehabilitation of substandard 
housing and (3) slum improvement and slum 
servicing 

To obviate the danger of new colo- 
nies relapsing into slums on account of 
the prevalent inadequate standards of 
clean and economical living conditions, 
India can profitably formulate a pro- 
gramme of national drilling in clean 
living habits. 


The people in the new colonies should be 
taught clean habits and even annual prizes 
may be offered for observing certain codes 
of conduct consistently. 


The experts strongly recommend that 
the Government of India frame a com- 
prehensive and standard definition of a 
slum, suggesting that 


the definition given in the U.S.A. Housing 
Act of 1949 covers all the points This Act 
defines a slum as “any predominantly resi- 
dential area, where the dwellings which, by 
reason of dilapidation, over-crowding, faulty 
arrangement of design, Iack of ventilation, 
light or sanitary facilities or any combination 
of these factors, are detrimental to safety, 
health or morals,” 
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One important suggestion made, be- 
sides National amd State Housing Cor- 
porations, is to check the influx of 
population from the villages into the 
cities. It is recommended that ro licen- 
ces should be granted by the Central 
Government to szart new induscries, or 
to expand existing industries without 
the approval of the local body. The re- 
pert urges that “a firm decision to 
limit employment expansion in the con- 
gested areas is recessary.” While wel- 
coming the estaklishment of industrial 
estates, the report suggests 
that such schemes may be co-ordinaced with 
slum clearance schemes. Another way of 
dealing effectively vith the influx of people 
into cities is the establishment oi satellite 
towrs. Yet another method may be to shift 
the industries to vilages. “It is etter to 
carry industries to the people than carry 
people to the industries.” 

The slums in most Indian c:ties are 
in such a conditicn that there E no al- 
ternative to demolishing them. It is 
estimated, however, by the Isational 
Buildings Organization that to demolish 
and rebuild the slims in India will cost 
rupees ten to twenty thousand crores! 

In order to make the small provision 
of Rs. 20 crores in the Second Five- 
Year Plan for slum clearance anc sweep- 
ers’ quarters go es far as poss_ble the 
team suggests lower constructior costs. 
With the repetitive character =f con- 
struction, considerable economies could 
be effected througa standardization and 
co-orcination. 

A fair idea of :he country’s Lousing 
needs is given in the report, but the 
prespects of slum clearance throughout 
the country in the foreseeable future 
seem dim indeed. 


Outstanding in the Spring 1958 Vak 
is the symposium on “The Wrizr and 
the State,” to which four Indian writers 
make thoughtful contributions. All rec- 
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ognize that the writer must be free to 
sound xis authentic note if he is to rise 
to his potential best. The problem is 
acute in totalitarian States which deny 
cultural freedom, but it may be posed 
in a milder form wherever direct State 
patronage is extended—~even in so 
well-meaning a democracy as India. 

Shri Umashankar Joshi, Gujarati poet 
and esayist and Editor of Sanskriti, 
examin2s in his concluding article in 
the symposium the position here, where 
State Governments bestow awards for 
the best books of the year and the 
State-sponsored National Academy of 
Letters gives national awards besides 
underteking translations and even pub- 
lishing activities. There is small excuse 
here for writers’ failing to guard jeal- 
ously tae “innermost sense of freedom 
that wil keep the ‘spiritual wells of our 
Nature’ perpetually fresh.” But the 
temptation to please the patron is but 
too likey to arise. Shri Joshi warns that 
the wri-er even in India “may well find 
himself some day wrapped in the State 
cocoon.” 

To avoid this, he cites approvingly 
the solution proposed by Mr. R. A. But- 
ler at the Twenty-eighth International 
Congress of the P.E.N., which he inaugu- 
rated a London in July 1956. He had 
brought out the need of a “buffer state” 
for State patronage, just as for the uni- 
versities. The State, he held, should em- 
ploy people of integrity and indepen- 
dence to dispense its bounty, “with a 
Minister responsible” but “without 
Ministe-ial interference.” 

Certa_n States in India have appoint- 
ed advisory committees on literary 
awards, while leaving the decision to 
the Government. Shri Joshi pertinently 
asks how governments can be reed up- 
on to Gecide the quality of a literary 
work, The possibilities in India of “a 
buffer sate between artist and State” 
should te explored. 
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India has at present no common 
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duction of a uniform system 
throughout the country based on 
Metric Weights and Measures will 
i jha convenient and make 
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cially because the ea has 
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radual so as to cause minimum 
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Even after its introduction in 
an area or a trade, the traditional 
weights and measures will be per- 
mitted to be used for a period of 
three years. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the ‘Way’ — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Vosce of the Stlence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 
THE WILL TO REAL FREEDOM 


We who break tradition, we believe mankind is one, 

Humanity will only rise when nations decompose. 

It is by constant suffering that man can conquer pain, 

Thus too much pain itself has put an end to all my woes. 

The cities that ye see today, tomorrow will in ruins lie, 

The tears that flow from Ghalib’s eye are words of one who knows. 

— GHALIB 

Own tae fifteenth of this month India will celebrate the eleventh anniver- 
sary of the political freedom she won in 1947. Five months later Gandhiji, 
the chief who had won that freedom, was martyred. His murderer was a 
Maharashtrian, a religious fanatic ensouled by hatred and ignorance, who 
fancied himself a patriot. What kind of patriotism was this? 

If Gandhiji was a channel for the forces of love and constructive labour 
and a spokesman for millions, his murderer was a medium for the forces 
of religious, provincial and national dogmatism, infused into him by a few 
narrow-minded and mean-hearted people. 

“Light and darkness are the world’s eternal ways,” says the Gita, and, 
while the drama of Indian Independence displays the White Light of 
Truth and Harmlessness on the one side, it is stained by the black, vio- 
lent evil on the other. 

Patriotism of the right type ensouled Gandhiji and his true devotees 
and followers. He said :— 

For me patriotism is the same as humanity. I am patriotic because I 
am human and humane. It is not exclusive. I will not hurt England or 
Germany to serve India. Imperialism has no place in my scheme of hfe. 
The law of a patriot is not different from that of the patriarch. And a 
patriot is so much the less a patriot 1f he is a lukewarm humanitarian. 
There is no conflict between private and political law. 
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At the presert hour India is suffering from the fratricidal spirit of false 
patriotism. To begin with, there is inimical f2eling towards things foreign; 
for example, those who advozate the use of English as the official language 
are dubbed unpatriotic and -hose who put tae good of the country above 
that of their city or provinc2 are condemnec. In the State declared to be 
secular, creedal rivalries flocrish. And so or and so forth, and all in the 
name of patriot:sm. Such patriotism is of the dark side; it is parochial and, 
therefore, violeat. In scathing language Le» Tolstoy has described this 
false type of patriotism :— 

Every government expla‘ns its existence and justifies all its violence 

on the ground that if it were not there thirgs would be worse. Having 

convinced the people that they are in danger the governments dominate 

them. And when the peopl=s are dominated by governments the latter 
compel them zo attack each other. And in this way a belief in the gov- 
ernments’ assurance of the danger of attacks by other nations is confirm- 
ed among the peoples. 

Patriotism in its simplest, clearest, and most indubitable meaning 

is nothing but an instrument for the attainment of the government’s 

ambitious and mercenary aims, and a renunciation of human dignity, 
common sense, and conscierce by the governed, and a slavish submission 

to those who hold power. That is what is really ee wherever 

patriotism is championed. 

Patriotism 5 slavery. 

The subjection of men to government wrl always continue as long 
as patriotism exists, for every ruling power rests on patriotism — on 
the readiness of men to submit to power for the sake of the defence of 
their own people and country, that is, their State, from the dangers sup- 
posed to threaten them. 


These views o? the great humanitarian compeer of Gandhiji are worthy 
of serious study and calm refection. 

Has the India of 1958 something to learn fom the ideal of Ahimsa and 
the ideas of Gandhiji and Tolstoy? Or is India to continue in its parochial 
mentality? Should no serious effort be made to instil into Indian hearts 
and minds the grand words >f Wiliam Lloyd Garrison: “* Our country is 
the World; our countrymen ere all mankind’ ? 

The real strength and supremacy of a state rests not on its wealth, not 
on its trade, noz even on its education and culture. By its embodiment 
and expression »f moral principles does a s-ate show its real power. In 
the internationa. world it is by its justice or -njustice that any State is to 
be recognized as great or small, powerful or veak, good or wicked—justice 
not only within its own geographical boundar~ and to its own citizens, but 
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mighty and magnanimous justice to all nations, to all peoples. Justice free 
from animosity and hatred implies justice free from selfishness, justice 
charged by the spirit of wisdom which “sweetly ordereth all things.” 

On this occasion, before the celebration of Independence Day, it would 
be wise for all among the rulers and at least some among the ruled to 
seek for the causes of the prevailing parochialism, corruption, nepotism 
and mean parti pris. Devt Bhagavata asks: “How shell there be in the 
Samsara an uncaused action ?”’ 

What is the real problem of India? It is not to be located in the north 
in Kashmir, or in the south in Kerala State — these are effects and symp- 
toms. Not in the language disputes, fraught with bitterness alike in Tamil 
Nad and in Uttar Pradesh. Not in provincial rivalry, silly and unprofit- 
able, as between “Maha Gujarat” and “Samyukta Maharashtra.” These 
effects will not be removed by technology, by mechanical and engineering 
skill, by several five-year plans. 

A great proclamation is made in the old-world History of Ch u—* The 
State in Ch’u has no treasure, doing good is our only treasure.” Not 
the force of greatness but the spirit of goodness should be brought forth. 
And so again the Wisdom of Ancient China proclaims: “The material 
prosperity of a nation does not consist in its material prosperity, but in 
righteousness.” Men of affairs on Capito] Hill in Washington or in West- 
minster in London may smile smugly at these words, but for all that they 
are impractical. It was the politicians at Paris and Berlin, at London and 
Washington, who made wars and created Lenin and his cohorts, and not 
only the autocratic Czars. Let not Delhi and India follow their pattern, 
their rule of life, but let us look to the truly practical men—Confucius 
and Christ, Lao Tzu and Buddha, Pythagoras and Plato, and their mod- 
ern pupils like Thoreau and Garrison, Tolstoy and Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji is acclaimed everywhere as the Father of the Nation. Is not 
the true way to honour his memory to adopt fearlessly his policy of non- 
violence in State affairs—in our national planning and our international 
relationships ? India produced Gandhiji, the man of peace, the patriot 
who loved all humanity, whose murder made him a martyr; we must 
salute him, his peers and his teachers—-the Long Line of Cosmopolitan 
Souls, the Real Servants of the Human Race. 

Thus shall the India of today realize the Will to Real Freedom. 


SHRAVAKA 





RACE CONFLICTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[TRE story cf race prejudice and injustice which is unfolded here with 
commendable restraint by Mr. E., S. Sachs Erings out strikingly how far 
humanity is from brotherhood im actu. Mr. Sachs, now living outside 
South Africa Sut well known for his stand against his country’s tyrannical 
racial laws, and as an authority on industria. life and labour relations in 

South Africa, has written numerous books dealing with its challenging 

problems. 

Tyranny is bound to be defeated and signs are present to assure us 
that the immoral policy of Apartheid cannot survive. Men like Mr. Sachs 
deserve salute from all lovers of Liberty.— EÐ.] 

Ow Argi r6TH, 1958, the Nationalist Party of South Africa, led by the 
ailing Mr. J. G. Strijdom, scored its third successive victory since 1948, 
when it first secured a majority of seats and took over the government of 
the country. The 9,250,000 Azricans, the 1 250,000 ‘‘Coloured”’ and the 
400,000 Indian people were silent spectators without a voice or a vote, 
although their fate figured prominently ir the election. The Coloured 
people were removed from the common votezs’ roll a year ago and elected 
four European representatives to the Union House of Assembly on April 
3rd. The Africans, who constitute 70% of the total population, elect 3 
European representatives out of a total of 163. It is doubtful, however, 
whether they will have any representation at all for long, as Dr. Verwoerd, 
Minister of Native Affairs, has stated that a law will soon be passed to 
remove native -epresentatives altogether from the Union Parliament. The 
Indian people have no frarchise rights whatever. 

Among the 2,000,000 Afrikaners and 1,coo,o00 British who have the 
right to vote some are more “equal” than others. In accordance with 
a law passed by the Nationalist Government in 1953 the 25,000 White 
voters of South West Africa elect 6 members—in the large cities that 
number of voters would elect only 2. The raral constituencies which are 
almost entirely Nationalist have an average roll of under 10,000, whereas 
the average in the urban constituencies is over 12,000. In spite of 
Nationalist gerrymandering, they failed to secure the support of the 
majority of the White electorate when the 24 constituencies which they 
did not contest are taken into consideration. On a 49% vote, however, 
they did succeed in capturing 103 seats ageinst 53 for the United Party. 
The three candidates of tke Liberal Party were defeated, only one saving 
his deposit. Tte two Labour Party candidates, who had both been in the 
last Parliamenc and earned the respect of all intelligent South Africans for 
their courage and ability, were both defeated, one losing his deposit. 
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The year 1957 was one of the blackest in the history of South Africa, a 
country which has known many black years. Unless something unforeseen 
happens the coming years will see an increase in the oppression of the 
11,000,000 non-Whites and in the persecution of Whites who dare to oppose 
the Nationalist Government’s policy. 

Civilized people throughout the world have consistently expressed their 
indignation at the inhuman policy of racial intolerance as preached and 
practised by successive governments in South Africa, whether that policy 
is presented in its brutal nakedness of Apartheid by the Nationalists, or 
as hypocritically labelled “Christian Trusteeship” by the late General 
Smuts. Yet there are not a few apologists in Britain and elsewhere for 
that policy. Spokesmen for the Nationalist Government abroad present 
Apartheid as a policy of “equal but separate development for Whites and 
non-Whites in the interests of both racial groups.” Thus in the Summary 
of the Report of the Tomlinson Commission (Chapter 4, Par. 3) we find 
in referring to Apartheid the following :— 


In this connection, it must be emphasized at the outset that it would 
be erroneous to allege that this pattern originated solely or even in the 
first instance, from selfish and oppressive considerations, or only favours 
the European. Actually it is based on two clearly perceptible principles, 
namely (1) self-protection and self-preservation on the side of the 
Europeans, and (2) recognition and protection of the Bantu’s own 
institutions, etc., and of their needs, interests and rights. To a large 
extent these two principles are not mutually conflicting, but com- 
plementary, and they are frequently applied as a harmonious entity. 
However, as the Bantu are introduced into non-Bantu areas and become 
more and more detribalized and westernized, the European will be 
confronted with ever greater problems in regard to the maintenance of 
his position of authority. 


When addressing the White electors, however, the Nationalists are not 
so well-mannered but more truthful, and they sum up Apartheid as “Drie 
Kaffer op se plek en die Koelte wit die land” (The Kaffir in his place and 
the Coolie out of the country) . 

Even a cursory examination of the history of South Africa, the laws and 
regulations enacted to further the so-called “equal but separate develop- 
ment for Whites and non-Whites,’’ will prove conclusively that the 
philosophy and practice of Baaskap (White domination) is not only 
inhuman and immoral and designed to degrade, oppress and impoverish the 
non-Whites, but that it is unprofitable to the Whites and, if persisted in, 
will lead to inevitable disaster for Whites and non-Whites alike, 
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After a hundred and fifty years of Baaskaz, nine successful Kaffir wars, 
the seizure by Whites of 90% of the land, the creation of millions of 
landless African labourers, it was conservatively estimated in 1929 that 
out of a total Afrikaner population of over 1,500,000 at least 300,0C0 were 
poor Whites, ‘iving in an abyss of poverty and :nisery on incomes of less than 
4,20 a year. A similar number lived on an income of about £50 a year. 
Hopelessness ani despair filled their lives; ard in the course of time they 
lost not only th: possibility of escape but even the energy to extricate 
themselves from their misery. They were saved from total degeneration, 
out not by the champions of Baaskap who were quite helpless and could 
offer only myths about White Supremacy, same charity and prayer. 

The industria. development of the country, which proceeded in spite of 
the advocates cf White Supremacy, saved -he Afrikaners from disaster. 
There was no legal colour bar in industry and thousands of factories 
sprang up wher: Whites and non-Whites wo-ked side by side. Today over 
1,000,000 non-\Whites work in the manufacturing industries, commerce, 
transportaticn and other occupations, end about 500,000 Whites. 
The influx of ron-Whites and the improvement in their skill, far from 
undermining tke standards of Europeans and causing unemployment 
among them, had the very opposite effect. Hard facts indubitablv prove 
that the economic colour bar offers no defen:e for White workers; on the 
contrary it und2rmines their standards. 

The fantasies and myths inspired by th= leaders of the Nationalist 
Party rule Souzh African political life: hard facts and realities seem to 
find no place. The Nationalists kncw in ther hearts that their policy of 
oppression will not save but destroy the White community; yet, having 
swallowed the philosophy and technique of the Nazis and determined to 
maintain themselves in power at all costs, tiey are relentlessly and with 
ever increasing recklessness following the road which must lead to 
catastrophe. 

Those who are conversant with South African facts and realities find 
the hypocritical talk of the Nationalists and their friends about Avartheid 
being in the interests of both sections >f the community positively 
sickening. Admittedly the basis for African oppression had been laid long 
ago. In 1911, œe year after the Union was 2stablished, the Native Labour 
Regulations Act was passed, an Act which deprives all African workers of 
the most elementary rights. In 1912 was passed the Works and Mines Act, 
which prohibits the employment of Africaa mine workers, who number 
nearly half a million, in any skilled occupation. In 1913 the Native Land 
Act was passed dividing South Africa into ‘Black’’ and “‘White”’ areas. 
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Over 90% was demarcated as “White,” in which Africans are prohibited 
from owning any land, and less than 10% was allocated to the Africans, 
who constitute more than two thirds of the population. 

Yes, the policy of “Christian Trusteeship” pursued by the Smuts 
Government was not fundamentally better than Strijdom’s policy of 
Apartheid, yet there are several important differences between the two. 
The policy of Christian Trusteeship was an expedient. The White mine 
owners and the White farmers needed a vast reservoir of cheap native 
labour, and Christian Trusteeship was designed to supply 500,000 
African mine workers at less than £4 a month and 1,000,000 agricultural 
labourers at a wage ranging from {£10 to £25 a year. Apartheid, on the 
other hand, has become a national philosophy, eternal, immutable and, 
according to the Nationalists, designed by Providence. Under Smuts the 
door was not <eltogether closed to the Africans; and what a comfort it is 
to the masses of the oppressed to know that there is at least a ray of 
hope for them | 

Under the Nationalists the door has been shut, the lamps of liberty 
extinguished and all that the oppressed non-Whites can look forward to is 
more oppression and humiliation. Those who are anxious to know the 
truth about Avartheid need only peruse the South African Statute Book 
since 1948. Under the Group Areas Act every non-White group or com- 
munity can bs forcibly uprooted by the Minister for the Interior and 
transplanted elsewhere. The Urban Areas Act, prohibiting Africans from 
living in the cities which they helped to build, compels them to live in 
shanty towns, in squalor and misery, miles away from the place where 
they work. These laws also compel Africans to carry numerous passes, and 
various regulations give departmental officials the power to deport Africans 
from urban areas. Under the Riotous Assemblies and Suppression of 
Communism Acts non-Whites and Whites may be banned from certain 
areas, banished, removed from any public position they may hold and 
forced to live in isolation. Gatherings, even of the most peaceful nature, 
may be prohibited. The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1953 provides 
penalties of five years’ imprisonment, ten lashes and a £500 fine for persons 
participating in or arding passive resistance campaigns. The Bantu Educa- 
tion Act of 1953 introduces an entirely new and diabolical principle in 
education, This law decrees that the entire system of education for 
Africans shall te designed for making them good servants for the Whites. 

From the end of 1956 new waves of oppression began to sweep the 
country. On December 5th of that year 140 homes were raided at dawn 
and 140 men and women of all races, representing a cross-section of South 
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African society, were dragged out and rashed to the Johannesburg Fort 
and charged wita High Treason. Sixteen mor= were later arrested. A year 
later 65 were released after a protracted preparatory examination: 91 will 
face trial by a special criminal court in une or July. High Treason is a 
capital offence under South African law. Early in January 1957 the new 
Industrial Conciliation Act became law. Under this Act White and non- 
White workers ere prohibited from belonging to the same trade union, and 
the Minister of Labour is given unchallemgeadle power to remove workers 
belonging to any racial group from any industry, trade or occupation. In 
due course the University Apartheid Bill folbwed, as also the Native Laws 
Amendment Bil prohibiting social intercourse between Whites and non- 
Whites even in places of worship. 

Nationalist cppression and terror, tar “rom crushing the spirit of 
Freedom among the non-Whites and a small number of courageous Whites, 
has had the very opposite etiect. Resistance to tyranny is growing rapidly. 
Five years ago the African National Comgress, the mouthpiece of the Afri- 
can people, hac barely 5,000 members and zomparatively little influence; 
today it has a membership of over r00 000 and a following among 
millions. Over < year ago 150,000 Africans szaged a Bus Boycott, deciding 
to walk to and from work. The passive, sileut, dignified march of 150,000 
pairs of Africar. feet spread fear amongst|their oppressors. 

The whole of the African continent is awakening and if the three million 
Whites in South Africa still refuse to pay heed to the spirit of freedom 
which is sweeping Africa they will have only themselves to blame if 
disaster overtakes them. 

E. S. SACHS 


JUSTICE being preserved, will preserve; bzing destroyed, will destroy. 
Take heed lest justice, vane overthrown, overthrow thee and us all. 
—The Laws of Manu, VIII. 15 


THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF JOHN DEWEY 


[ THE GREAT AMERICAN EDUCATIONIST Dr. John Dewey could hardly have 
a better memorial than the English primary school system patterned on 
his ideas, a most attractive picture of which Miss Elizabeth Cross 
draws in this article. A nation can work its own regeneration by educat- 
ing aright its children and John Dewey himself has sagely written: 
“What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all its children. Any other ideal for our schools is 
narrow and unlovely ; acted upon it destroys our democracy.’’— ED.] 


Eaca school morning thousands of small children in our primary schools 
are happily, if unconsciously, giving practical demonstrations of the philos- 
ophy of John Dewey, whose work as Professor at Chicago and Columbia 
- Universities has had so wide an influence. 

Instead of the five-and-six-year-olds sitting down, passively, to have 
whatever the teacher thinks is good for them, and being encouraged in bad 
habits of competition and self-sufficiency, they are all actively engaged in 
occupations that are worth while to them at that very moment, and fully 
social. 

For those who have seen little of what is best in modern education (and 
these “moderns” have to thank those pioneers, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Dewey 
and the rest for the fight they put up for the children) it may be helpful 
to explain just how we, who believe in Dewey’s creed, put it into action. 
After that it will be possible to detail more clearly his educational philos- 
ophy. As a pragmatist, whose conception of thought and knowledge 
stressed the value of the practical, he would, I feel sure, approve of such 
an approach. 

Here ft is then: ten minutes to nine and around two hundred small boys 
and girls of five to seven hurrying eagerly to school, carrying such treasures 
as flowers, fossils, an antler shed by a deer, a live hedgehog, birthday 
cards, empty boxes with which to build a castle, matchboxes, a newspaper 
—a hundred and one ‘useful things” from home, to share with their 
classes. Thus they demonstrate Dewey’s first articles of belief :— 

I believe that the school is primarily a social institution ... education 

...i8 a process of living and not a preparation for future living... the 

school life should grow gradually out of the home life.t 


1 AL quotations are from Educaiton Today by Jonn Dewey. Edited by JOSEPH RATNER 
(George Allen and Unwin, London. 1941). Pp. 6-7. 
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They come irto school in a friendly wav, they talk, they help each other 
to hang up costs, change shoes and so on. They gather eagerly in their 
classrooms and help their teachers prepare zhe rooms for the day’s work. 
They cover tatles with newspaper or sdacial cloths, they put out paint, 
clay, weaving materials, sewing, dolls, puzzles. They prepare a library 
corner with becutiful books, they sort -hem into different sections, often 
they count them to make sure all is in ordez. They arrange flowers, share 
scissors and brushes, always talking ani discussing, counting, measuring 
and enlarging taeir vocabularies and concep-s. 

The first hou? consists of free choice of activities, when most of the chil- 
dren are busy ‘doing” all kinds of crefis and arts, including gardening. 
some children ike to sit and watch or <hinx for a while: they watch the 
aquarium, ther watch bees visit flowers, they watch birds, or help care 
for pets. In this way they demonstrate _ ohn Dewey’s belief :— 

The true centre of correlation on the school subjects 1s not science, nor 
literature, nor history nor g2ography, brt the child’s own social activities. 
The so-callec expressive ər construct.ve activities are the centre of 
correlation—this gives the standard fcr the place of cooking, sewing, 
manual traing, etc., in the school.? 


We have found, through 2xperience, that John Dewey’s belief in what 
he, for want of a better expression, caled “manual training”? and which 
we now term “activities ” can -orm the kasis for a happy, natural growth 
in the child. It is not “play °’ in the adult sense of the term; rather it is a 
strenuous type of purposeful occupatiom such as man, in the earlier days 
of rural life, was accustomed to. Man naturally, before he became urban- 
ized, arrived at wisdom through care of aad a®tention to animals and crops, 
through contac: with nature. He used his larger muscles; he was oc- 
cupied with th= hewing of wood and fhe crawing of water; he built his 
house, wove and made clothes. He was, in fact, “active” in an enormous 
variety of ways and he learat by doing. Chidren, naturally, tend to live 
in this way, ard we in the schools hav2 discovered the truth that John 
Dewey preached, and those of us who are patient enough find that these 
sc-called “free” children are willing and co-operative and obedient (when 
necessary, and make far greater and more sazisfactory progress in all kinds 
of learning than do those who are forcec to “attend” by repressive 
discipline. 

But what adout the “taree R’s’” and so on? Here again we can 
demonstrate the amazingly far-seeing stand taken by the philosopher when 
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he protested against the over-reverent attitude held towards reading and 
writing. As long ago as 1898, in his article “The Primary Education 
Fetich” (The Forum), he was deploring that the first three years of the 
child’s school hfe should be mainly taken up with learning to read and 
write his own language. He shows plainly that from the physical and 
psychological Doint of view early reading and writing are bad and cause 
great strain, and that around eight years of age is early enough for any 
great attentior to visual and written language forms. There are, of course, 
exceptional ch-ldren, but these will teach themselves soon'enough. From 
my own exper-ence (I had no sight of books until I was seven, owing to 
illness, and then learnt to read in about three months) children who are 
read to, who understand that books are wonderful and valuable, who see 
pictures, and perhaps plenty of useful notices, can be shown how to read 
in a very shor: time if the teacher has the patience to wait for the right 
moment. When is this? Usually when a child peers over your shoulder, 
asking, “ What does that say?’’ and then points to one word after another, 
comparing then. 

Often teachers apologize when sending me a child of seven, saying: “He 
can’t read a thing, really.” I don’t mind at all, for just as soon as he is 
ready to read I can teach him in a month or so, enough to let him help 
himself. We can thank John Dewey and others of like mind for giving 
teachers the right to keep children free from the burden of too early 
reading, also for showing the true value of books, which he explains by 
saying :— 

It should be obvious that what I have in mind is not a Philistine 
attack upon books and reading. The question is not how to get rid of 
them, but how to get their value,— how to use them to their capacity as 
servants of the intellectual and moral hfe....Our ideal should be that 
the child should have a personal interest in what is read, a personal 
hunger for it. 3 
In connecticn with this question of reading, which is of immense impor- 

tance to us all—adults as well as college and school students— Dewey 
emphasizes the great need for personal experience of life itself instead of a 
slavish imitation of that which is to be found in books. He wishes children 
to be encouraged to explore by using their own senses of sight, stouch, 
hearing, smell: to build up a store of real, first-hand experience, so that on 
being told to fnd out something they will have some idea of how to “look” 
and discover. e then shows the importance of teaching how to use books 
when once the art of reading is acquired, so that still further knowledge 
3 P. 29. 
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can be gained. He says :— 

To turn qaickly to a number of books bearing upon a given topic, to 
choose what is needed, znd to find out what is characteristic...and 
important...[ these] are matters...whick...even graduate students 
have to learr.4 


He would be happy indeed if he could see the little parties of six-and 
seven-year-old: going down to our “Displey Board” and gazing at the 
pictures and w-itten notices put up by the eight-year-olds and other more 
senior classes. Some of the more advanced voung ones can read a lot of 
what is shown and they see whole sympcsia made co-operatively by a 
different class each fortnigHt, on such subjects as “Travel Through the 
Ages,” “Life ir. India,” “‘Roman Life,” “Animal Pets and How to Care 
for Them.” Ou- children sometimes begin reading quite late, although even 
the youngest lixe to begin great big writing in coloured chalks so as to 
label their pictares and corstructions; but once they cam read they use 
the tool intelligently. 

How do the younger chiliren spend the rest of their day after the first 
period of constructive activities? How does this time fit in with Dewey’s 
philosophy? Well, they tidy up, each and ell helping to the best of their 
ability, using dlenty of their bigger muscles in the process; gaining in 
control by sweeping, putting away in cupboards, washing paint jars, count- 
ing up the matsrials and meking sure all is :n order for the next day. 

After this we may have = quiet time in tne class, or a communal short 
service in,which we do our b2st to avoid all rarrow doctrines but encourage 
the child’s natural sense of wonder at the world. We sing simple songs of 
praise, thanking our Heavealy Father for the rain, hearing stories of our 
brothers the animals and birds. Here, I fear, we would not please any 
very orthodox Christian! In connection wich religion, Dewey was faced 
with a more dfficult problem than we hare in England, for, as he says 
in his article `‘ Religion in our Schools,’’> “We certainly cannot teach 
religion as an abstract essence....In America, at least, the answer cannot 
be summarily given even as Christianity in general.” After a very thorough 
examination of the difficulti2s facing the schools he shows definite approval 
of their policy cf “hands off” in the matter of definite religious instruction 
in the narrow2r sense of the word. But, and this is of the utmost 
importance as I think it is the attitude of very many worthy teachers of 
today, he says :— 

Our schoais, in bringing together those of different nationalities, 


4 Pp. 30-31. 
5 The Hibbert Journal, July 1908. 
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languages, traditions and creeds, in assimilating them together upon the 
basis of what is common and public in endeavour and achievement, are 
performing an infinitely significant religious work (Italics ours]. They are 
promoting the social unity out of which in the end genuine religious unity 
must grow.’ 


The rest of the day is spent in many happy ways, physical activities 
with balls, ropes, hoops, climbing, playing games with a certain number of 
rules in order to develop willing discipline; with dancing both free and 
organized, with listening to music, singing and learning to play simple 
instruments. Then there are stories and poems to widen knowledge and 
give the imagination further food. Incidentally, the children wait upon 
one another at ‘‘Milk-Time” and at the School Dinner, the older ones 
seated at tables of eight, serving the food and helping clear away, all 
carefully supervised by teachers and other helpers. 

The school life for the older children follows much the same pattern, 
except that their activities tend, naturally, to include more use of books 
and written work, but they do far less with other people’s books and far 
more in making their own. Here they follow Dewey’s ideal for using the 
school as a 

place for getting and testing experience, as rea] and adequate to the child 

upon his existing level as all the resources of laboratory and library 

afford to the scientific man upon his level.’ 

We take the children out to visit such social institutions as the Post 
Office, the Milk and Dairy Works, the farm across the road, the cathedral 
and other historic buildings, the gravel pits and so on—and from the 
raw material of these visits the children compile books, posters, notices, 
exhibitions to show the other classes and so on. From such beginnings they 
look further afield into the many books available in school or which can 
be borrowed from the school library. 

Finally, I feel I should quote Dewey again in order to show his spiritual 
outlook on this whole question of “manual training,” as, unlike many lesser 
thinkers, he writes with a clarity that is unsurpassed :— 

Manual training can never take its proper place... as long as its chief 
aim is measured either by the actual result produced or by the gain in 
technical skill that comes... . To give play, to give expression to his motor 
instincts, and to do this in such a way that the child shall be brought to 
know the larger aims and processes of ltving, is the problem f Italics ours ]. 

Further, he says that in this way we can help the child to understand 


€ Pp. 80-81. 
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“the methods by which man attains control of nature, and makes good in 
life his ideals.” 3 

In this article I have merely indicated the main influences of| Dewey, 
merely implying his abiding faith in democracy, in human freedom and in 
the spiritual significance of modern scienze. Schools today, all dver the 
world, owe him much. There is but one cause for sorrow and that is the 
fact that now in America some of his teach_ng has been shockingly pervert- 
ed. There are many schools (even for younger children) where animals 
are treated with callous brutality in the name of scientific experiment, 
where children are encouraged to watch the slow starvation of rats (when 
studying food values). Such “science” is not what Dewey had in mind 
when he advocated practical observation. His whole aim was toj elevate 
the pupil; his choice of subject-matter was designed to encourage “virtue” 


in the Platonic sense. His aim for all schocls was, he said, to encourage 





the spiritual import of science and of democracy, and hence of| that 
type of religion which will be the fine Jower of the modern spirit’s 
achievement.® 


ELIZABETH CROSS 
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WE must bring into himan affairs the conception that above and 
behind the positive law of the State there is the law of man, the law of 
nature and perhaps the law eternal. The ancient Indian Lawgiver de- 
clares: “Law is that which sustains, Ly law are the peoples, held 


together.” | 
—Transaction No. r°? of the Indian Institute of World Culture, Ip. I4 
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THE MENACE OF TOTALITARIANISM 
ORWELL’S VISION OF THE FUTURE 


[ GEORGE ORWELL’s warnings in his Animal Farm and 1984 are sufficiently 
terrible to awaken men to the menace of totalitarianism under whatever 


label. 

Mr. Peter Malekin analyzes here some of his earlier works, which are 
also thought-provoking and convincing of his bona fides. Not least sugges- 
tive among the points brought out by Mr. Malekin is Orwell’s recognition of 
the possibilities of a regenerating practical brotherhood, as he had briefly 
glimpsed it in the early days of fighting on the Republican side in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Since then more of the world has sunk in the mire of totalitarianism. 
This article points to the prevailing weakness in the present-day freedom- 
proclaiming States. Indirectly and unconsciously to themselves are they 
not adopting the Russian methods? Such methods have resulted in the 
loss of human dignity and the death of human freedom.—ED. ] 


‘Tue sever that the writer represents in heightened form the sensibility 
of his time is certainly true of George Orwell. He had, in common with 
most of the intelligent minds of his generation, an acute awareness of 
social and political issues. He shared with his contemporaries a firm faith 
in the efficacy of political action. He was marked out, however, by a more 
than average feeling for human suffering and a living concern for values 
much wider than merely material ones. He was, perhaps, not an 
intellectual in the most limited meaning of the term; for he never 
disguised the fact that his thought followed his emotional reactions to 
practical experience. His approach to living was empirical and he never 
shows signs of having constructed or having wanted to construct an 
all-embracing philosophy to justify his concern for material human suffering 
or for the freedom of the human mind. He was capable of illogicality and 
unfairness, which was all to the good, for one instinctively distrusts a man 
who seems without prejudice, unless his mental attitude is accompanied by 
an almost inhuman degree of compassion. 

Together with these qualities Orwell had about him something of the 
saint. His character recalls the peroration of Andrew Undershaft in Major 
Barbara :— , 


Have you ever been in love with Poverty, like St. Francis? 

Have you ever been in love with Dirt, like St. Simeon ? 

Have you ever been in love with disease and suffering, like our nurses 
and philanthropists ? 
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Orwell was in love with poverty, in love with suffering. He did not rest 
content with a sympathy for poverty from a distance, but went out of his 
way to feel what the ragged and starving felt and to identify himself with 
them. After his education at Eton and a time in the Indian Imperial 
Police in Burma, Orwell began his pilgrimage through dirt and misery. He 
lived—and starved—in a slum in Paris; he became a tramp and wandered 
from casual ward to casual ward in Englard; he lived in the worst slum 
boarding-houses in the North; and, with many another writer of the thirties, 
he fought for tae Republicans in the Spanish Civil War. 

Most of the experiences he passed througk added something to Orwell’s 
intellectual life. He set out with good but vegue intentions : — 

Hence, at the age of seventeen or eightesn, I-was both a snob and a 
revolutionary. J was against all authority. I had read and re-read the 
entire publisked works of Shaw, Wells, and Galsworthy (at that time still 
regarded as cangerously “‘advanced’’ writers), and I loosely described 
myself asa Secialist. But I had not much grasp of what Socialism meant, 
and no notiom that the working class were 1uman beings. ( The Road to 
Wigan Pier) 

For what reason it is difficult to conceive, he joined the police in Burma 
and was disgusted by what he saw. The mere presence of the British in 
Burma and Ina he felt to be “an unjustifiable tyranny,” but the reasons 
for his disgust went further than this. He found it difficult to stomach the 
physical brutalizy of the methods used illegelly by the police. What the 
British Empire meant for the Burmese was forcefully brought home to 
him: “In the police you see the dirty work >f Empire at close quarters, 
ard there is ar appreciable difference between doing dirty work and 
merely profiting by it” (The Road to Wigan Pier). Many of the impressions 
and experiences from this time are recorded -n his novel Burmese Days. 

Back in England, the experience of Burma was still with him: “I was 
conscious of an _mmense weight of guilt that I had got to expiate” (The 
Road to Wigan Pier). He developed his interest in the working classes :— 

Once I had been among them and accepted by them, I should have 
touched bottom, and— this is what I felt: | was aware even then that 
it was irrational — part of my guilt would crop from me. ( The Road to 
Wigan Pier) 

To his surprise he was accepted without cuestion by the fraternity of 
the penniless; om his first entry into a dosshouse he was greeted by a 
sozzled stevedore who threw his arms round rim and said, “’Ave a cup of 
tea, chum! ’Ave a cup of tea.” He did his uzmost to make sure that he 
was always met as an equal, though this was not always easy to achieve. 
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It was in Spein on the Aragon front during the Spanish Civil War that 
Orwell felt he had at last met an egalitarian society :-— 
There was no boss-class, no menial-class, no beggars, no prostitutes, no 
lawyers, no priests, no boot-licking, no cap-touching. I was breathing 
the air of equality. (Homage to Catalonia ) 


Here political consciousness became more than a mere theory for him :— 


I had dropped more or less by chance into the only community of any 
size in Western Europe where political consciousness and disbelief in 
capitalism were more normal than their opposites. Up here in Aragon 
one was among tens of thousands of people, mainly though not entirely 
of working-class origin, all living at the same level and mingling on 
terms of equality. In theory 1t was perfect equality, and even in practice 
it was not far from it. There is a sense in which it would be true to say 
that one wes experiencing a foretaste of Socialism, by which 1 mean 
that the prevailing mental atmosphere was that of Socialism. Many of the 
normal motives of civilized life — snobbishness, money-grubbing, fear of 
the boss, etc.— had simply ceased to exist.... However much one cursed 
at the time, one realized afterwards that one had been in contact with 
something strange and valuable. ( Homage to Catalonia ) 

In this atmcsphere and surrounded by the politically conscious, his own 
political ideas began to clarify. He was attracted by temperament and 
belief towards the free and decentralized society of Anarchism. But the 
major effect of his experiences was a complete disillusionment with Russian 
Communism, As the Communist Party gradually gained control of the 
Republican farces, it proceeded to liquidate its allies, the Trotskyist 
Communists and the Anarchists. In Barcelona the factions came to open 
strife. The fighting was followed by political persecution. The result was 
that Orwell, who had by chance joined a Trotskyist fighting unit, was in 
grave danger and many of his friends disappeared into the Spanish prisons, 
while the Communist newspapers reported a vast Fascist plot in order to 
justify the purge. 

In Barce.ona, during all those last weeks I spent there, there was 
a peculiar avil feeling in the air-—an atmosphere of suspicion, fear, 
uncertainty. and veiled hatred. . .. However little you were actually 
conspiring, the atmosphere forced you to feel like a conspirator. You 
seemed to snend all your time holding whispered conversations in corners 
of cafés and wondering whether that person at the next table was a police 
spy.. ..Pokce spies were everywhere. The jails were still crammed with 
prisoners lejt over from the May fighting, and others — always, of course, 
Anarchist end P.O.U.M. [the Trotskyist party] adherents — were dis- 
appearing into jail by ones and twos. . . .It is not easy to convey the 
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nightmare ctmosphere of that time — the peculiar uneasiness produced 
by rumours that were always changing, by censored newspapers and the 
constant prasence of armed men....It was as though some huge evil 
intelligence were brooding over the town. Everyone noticed it and 
remarked upon it. And it was queer how everyone expressed it in almost 
the same words: “The atmosphere of this place —it’s horrible. Like 
being in a Irnatic asylum.” ( Homage to Catalonia) 


In this atmosphere, of course, mental freedom disappeared, and Orwell 
knew from fitst-hand experience how ths could happen and what it 
meant :-— 


It would be impossible for me, for instance, to debate the rights and 
wrongs of the Barcelona fighting with a Communist Party member, 
because no Communist — that is to say, no “good” Communist — could 
admit that I have given a truthful account of the facts. If he followed 
his party “Lne” dutifully he would have t declare that I am lying or, 
at best, that I am hopelessly misled and thet anyone who glanced at the 
Daily Worker headlines a thousand miles frem the scene of events knows 
more of what was happening in Barcelona then I do. In such circumstances 
there can be no argument; the necessary mnimum of agreement cannot 
be reached. What purpose is served by saying that men like Maxton 
(a Trotskyist adherent ] are in Fascist pay? Only the purpose of making 
serious discussion impossible. (Homage to Cctalonsa ) 


These conditions Orwell reproduced in h:s two famous novels, Animal 
Farm and r982, together with many of the material conditions he had 
experienced in Spain, such as the tobacco, which was so bad that it fell 
out of the cigarsttes if you turned them on end. 

Orwell reling 1ished Anarchism, not because he disagreed with its ideals, 
but because he felt that it was an unworkable system in the twentieth 
century. The bast alternative he felt to be Socialism, and he defended it 
from Anarchist attack: “It is meaningless to oppose Socialism on the 
ground that you object to tke beehive State, for the beehive State ts here” 
(The Road to Wigan Pier). 

As for the otker alternatives, they were Fascism with its ally the Roman 
Catholic Church on the one side and Commurism on the other. He saw the 
great similarity between Roman Catholicisn and Russian Communism 
and pointed to the divergence between the Fascist claims to be defending 
European Chris:endom from barbarism and the methods they used to do 
so. As for Communism in Western Europe, h2 felt that it had degenerated 
into an instrument of Russian foreign policy. Socialism, ‘‘as a world-system 
and wholeheartedly applied,” was therefore the only way out. 
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In his passionate concern for Socialism, Orwell grew rather unfair to 
some of the members of the Socialist movement whose “crankiness” he 
felt endangered its practical success. He wished the movement to be down 
to earth, and he compared its lack of headway with the astonishing con- 
temporary growth of Fascism :— 


We have got to admit that if Fascism is everywhere advancing, this is 
largely the fault of Socialists themselves. Partly it is due to the mistaken 
Communist tactic of sabotaging democracy, i.e., sawing off the branch 
you are sitting on; but still more to the fact that Socialists have, so to 
speak, presented their case wrong side foremost. They have never made 
it sufficiently clear that the essential aims of Socialism are justice and 
liberty. With their eyes glued to economic facts, they have proceeded on 
the assumption that man has no soul, and explicitly or implicitly they 
have set up the goal of a materialistic Utopia. As a result Fascism has 
been able to play upon every instinct that revolts against hedonism and 
a cheap conception of “‘ progress.’’ It has been able to pose as the up- 
holder of the European tradition, and to appeal to Christian belief, to 
patriotism and to the military virtues. It is far worse than useless to 
write Fascism off as “ mass sadism,” or some easy phrase of that kind. 
If you pretend that it is merely an aberration which will presently pass 
off of 1ts own accord, you are dreaming a dream from which you will 
awake when somebody coshes you with a rubber truncheon. (The Road 
to Wigan Pier) 


The Road to Wigan Pier, from which the last quotation was taken, 
appeared in 1937. By 1940, when Inside the Whale was published, Orwell ’s 
pessimism over Socialism had grown greater :— 


What ıs quite obviously happening, war or no war, is the break-up of 
laissez-faire capitalism and of the liberal-Christian culture. Until recently 
the full implications of this were not foreseen, because it was generally 
imagined that Socialism could preserve and even enlarge the atmosphere 
of liberalism. It is now beginning to be realized how false this idea was. 
Almost certainly we are moving into an age of totalitarian dictatorships 
—an age in which freedom of thought will be at first a deadly sin and 
later on a meaningless abstraction. The autonomous individual 1s going 
to be stamped out of existence. ...As for the writer, he is sitting on a melt- 
ing iceberg, he is merely an anachronism, a hangover from the bourgeois 
age, as surely doomed as the hippopotamus....For as a writer heisa 
liberal and what is happening is the destruction of liberalism. (Inside the 
Whale) 


The result was that Orwell’s hope and idealism declined into the fearful 
vision of 7984, a world without thought and without affection, a world 
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where it is impossible for a human being to sxist and remain human. The 
most terrifying thing about the vision is that nearly all the special features 
of the totalitarian State described there heve already existed, though not 
all together—as yet. Many of the features still exist over what must be a 
third or a half of the globe in the varicus totalitarian states, Roman 
Catholic, Fasc_st and Communist. 

His words bout Fascism, written before the last world war, are still 
applicable today. If you believe that the toracitarian State is an aberration 
which will pass off of tts own accord, thea you are dreaming a dream 
Jrom which yor- will awaken when somebody ccsaes you with a rubber truncheon 
—or proceeds to give you a corse of bratn-washing. 

The answer to totalitarianism is not necessarily war. In fact nothing is 
more likely to aid the development of totalitarianism than another world 
war. The seeds of totalitarianism are in our own civilization in racial, 
political and reigious tntolerance and even tm the desire to preserve a very 
high material sxandard of living when large sections of mankind are starving. 
This is already partially realized; Orwell’s work may help to bring it 
home to us. ' 

What is, however, really missing from practical politics today is some- 
thing which wes found in the earlier Socialism as Orwell knew it, 4.¢., the 
idea of the brozherhood and equality of mer. These concepts have dropped 
out of the langage of British Socialism, whicn has come to mean television 
sets and middle-class snobbery for the Brittsh worker, and let the rest of 
the world look after itself. The ideas of brothsrhood and equality are ideas 
which, like any others, can be made absurd if they are taken unintelli- 
gently, but they are nevertheless ideas of ceep truth and power, ideas 
capable of insp-ring men in a way which no merely material concepts can. 
They started the French Revolution and <ke American War of Inde- 
pendence. They sleep at the back of our m:nds today and, just as the 
reduction of Socialism to a mere economic theory played into the hands 
of the Fascists, so does our negative attttude play into the hands 
of the Communists. We are permitting the Communists to pose throughout 
great parts of tre world as the guardians of justice, equality and freedom. 
It is only when we cease to be negatively anti-Communist and have 
positive ideas to put in the place of its ideology that the whole world 
will become aware of the rubber truncheon behind Big Brother’s back. 

PETER MALEKIN 


THE BIRTH OF THE HARMLESS MAN 
TOLSTOY NOT LENIN 


[ Mrs. Esme Wynne-Tyson’s essay presents a provocative theme, but 
who can fail to see that her logical deductions are true r-— Ep.] 


Iw an age when humanity is so constantly gasping at some new wonder of 
technological science—at television and radio that so unfortunately bring 
the world, already too much with us, into our homes, or at aircraft that 
silence the bird-song and fill the skies with their hideous din—it is surely 
time that its hypnotized gaze was diverted from gadget-worship and 
directed to the real wonder of this and all ages, the greatest miracle in the 
history of mankind. 

The recent psychological and emotional upheaval aroused by a mechani- 
cal ball revolving in outer space revealed the wholly disproportionate 
importance that scientific invention has attained in our times, diverting 
attention from more important and vital matters. For those who marvel 
at and applaud this rather childish exhibition of celestial kite-flying 
remain, apparently, quite oblivious of the existence and implications of 
humanity’s supreme achievement, which is the mental and spiritual 
evolution of primitive man to the stature of a Leonardo da Vinci, a 
St. Francis of Assissi or a Gandhi, whose historical existence they cannot 
deny, as they often attempt to do in the cases of some still greater 
products of evolution. 

What is there in the physical world and in all the armoury of the 
scientists te account for the expansion of consciousness that has lifted man 
from the state of an animal to that of a Socrates or a Shankara? And this 
despite not only the apathy and inertia of the human mind, the devolu- 
tionary forces and all the arguments of materialism that would deny man’s 
potentiality to evolve, but also in spite of the positive misguidance of the 
pastors who were supposed to have been helping humanity to attain a 
higher level of being by giving it a right sense of direction. 

It is this achievement, the way man has progressed to the humaneness 
of a Pythagoras or a Bernard Shaw, despite the teachings of orthodox 
religion, that must seem to the student of the history of priestcraft the 
supreme miracle, inexplicable by any lesser premise than that of the 
existence of a magnetic, evolutionary power drawing consciousness upward 
towards higher views of wisdom, goodness and purity. 

For throughout history, whatever lip-service the priests of the various 
faiths have given to the teachings of the sages, seers and prophets that 
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they ¿were supposed to be preserving —and which constitute the only true 
guidance ever given to men—they have, in fact, in their rites and 
ceremonies, consistently perpetuated the fa_se ideas that the great Masters 
came to elimirate. 

Sir James Frazer comments upon this al. too long ignored phenomenon 
in his The Golden Bough (Vol. 5), wher he writes of the two great 
religious systems of Buddhism and Christianity :— 


Both syst2ms were in their origin essentially ethical reforms born of... 
the tender ‘compassion of their noble Founders, two of those beautiful 
spirits who appear...on earth like beings come from a better world to 
support anc guide our weak and erring nature. Both preached moral 
virtue as the means of accomplishing what they regarded as the supreme 
object of life, the eternal salvation of the imdividnal soul.... 


He then goes on to say that such teachings proved too exalted for the 
greater part of mankind and therefore they had to be modified: — 


This process of accommodation was carried out in after ages by followers 
who, made of less ethereal stuff than their-masters, were for that reason 
the better fitted to mediate between them and the common herd. 


In consequence of this ‘accommodation.’ the two religions “absorbed 
more and mors of those baser elements which they had been instituted for 
the very purpose of suppressing.” And the chief of these baser elements we 
find, as we trece the course of religious history, has always been violence 
toward and irreverence for life, animal and human. 

Pythagoras taught the need for compass-on and gratitude when dealing 
with the gent.e, herbivorous animals who trust men and serve them so 
well. Isaiah depicted God as turning His <ace in horror from those with 
the blood of animal sacrifices on their hends. Mahavira, Gautama and 
Jesus were known as Lords of Compassicn. Porphyry tells us that the 
highest grade of Persian Magians “neither kill nor eat any living thing.” 
And yet throrghout history, even to the present day, we find the priest- 
hood of the zreat majority of religions <eaching that the “redeeming 
blood” of some animal, human being, or even god, is necessary in order to 
save men from the consequences of their s.ns. This is in direct contradic- 
tion to the explicit teaching of the great Masters, that only by repenting 
of and forsaking sin can it be forgiven. As we read in his autobiography, 
it was Gandhz-ji’s dislike of what he considered the immoral doctrine of 
vicarious aton=ment that prevented his acceptance of Christianity. 

It is perhaps understandable that prim-tive, animal man, alarmed by 
the “signs from heaven” and the cruelt.es and cataclysms of nature, 
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should have endeavoured to appease an angry, violent God by means of 
sacrifice, even as they gave hostages and offerings to their human over- 
lords and conquerors. But the habit of sacrifice, with the dangerous notions 
of appeasement and vicarious salvation that were based on it, continued, 
perpetuated and adapted by the priests, into high civilizations. Indian and 
Egyptian Priest-Kings themselves performed these ceremonies. Abraham 
brought with him out of Ur of the Chaldees, at a time when the scientific 
Chaldeans were already masters of astrology, the horrible habit of human 
sacrifice —the sacrifice of the chieftain’s son—-and his change of heart in 
this matter brought about by the natural upwelling of love for his son did 
not induce him to extend his mercy to the lesser creatures. The reverence 
in which Father Abraham was and is held by the Jewish race ensured 
that this unfortunate example was perpetuated. Jesus of Nazareth found 
the Temple—the House of what he taught was a God of Love—still 
running with the blood of sacrificial animals, despite the condemnation 
such practices had received from Isaiah a millennium previously. 

So deeply rooted in the human consciousness, on account of its ecclesi- 
astical training, is the belief in the efficacy of blood-sacrifice that Jesus’s 
purging of the Temple is not interpreted as indicating his detestation of 
this cruel practice but has been actually quoted as authority for using 
violence when circumstances, such as war, demanded it. His resistance to 
cruelty has been cited as an excuse for cruelty. 

Despite the wisdom of Pythagoras and his all too true prophecy of 
what would happen to humanity jf it did not curb its irreverence for life, 
Greeks and Romans continued to sacrifice to their blood-thirsty gods in 
order to ensure victory in their slaughter of one another. The degenerated 
Eleusinian Mysteries perpetuated the bull-slaying in honour of Persephone; 
the priests of Cybele and Mithras joined forces in celebrating the obscen- 
ities of the Taurobolium, which linger on in the form of the bull-fights 
permitted in Spain by a Church whose main ritual includes the partaking 
of the claimed actual flesh and blood of a God-made-man. 

Yet despite this persistent and deliberate fostering of blood-worship, 
there exists in the world a small and usually despised minority of human- 
itarians, vegetarians and pacifists who alone stand for the practical 
compassion that the Founders of the World-Faiths by word and example 
advocated. They have come to this position despite all that the materialists 
and religionists alike could do to prevent such evolution. And towering 
in their midst is the figure of Gandhiji, the evolutionary miracle of this 
age. Our scientific inventions seem childish and futile compared to his 
all-inclusive gospel of Non-Violence. Some of the temples of his native land 
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are still reeking with the blood of sacrificial victims. Prophet and priest 
— the former aspiring to tke stars, the latter keeping humanity in constant 
view of the jurgle—this dichotomy has fatally persisted despite the denun-- 
ciation it received from Jesus when he said :— 

But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven’ against men; for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them thet are entering to go in. ( Matthew, 23: 13) 

There would be no disagreement between Jesus and Gandhiji as to the 
nature of the Kingdom of Reality, so there need be none between the 
religionists of East and West if only they will turn from their orthodox 
theologians to the original teachings of the Founders of their Faiths and 
so ensure what Arnold Toynbee has said is the chief need of the age—a 
recovery of religion, a reccvery of the basic truths of all the world-faiths. 

When this recovery is made we shall find that the aim of the Christian 
is precisely that of the evclutionists of the East; St. Paul indicated this 
goal in the words :— 

Till weall attain. . . knowledge of God’s Son, reaching maturity, reach- 
ing the full measure of Jevelopment which belongs to the fulness of 
Christ—inst2ad of remaining mmature.} 

This meant precisely what Gandhiji meant when he said :— 

In our present state we are, according to the Hindu doctrine, only 
partly human ; the lower part of us is still animal, Only the conquest of 
our lower instincts by lov2 can slay the animal in us. 

Lacking ther vision, the utilitarians see no purpose or realism in such a 
miracle. The self-perfectins advocated by Tolstoy, and to a great extent 
practised by Gandhiji, was despised and sneered at by Lenin who accused 
the Tolstoyans of being ‘ worn out, hysterical, pitiable rags of Russian 
intellectuals who. ..cry: “I am a sinner, a miserable sinner, but I am 
devoting myself to my moral perfection. I no longer eat meat and I feed 
on rice cutlets...’’? and naminated Tolstoy “the fool in Christ” for advo- 
cating such things. 

Yet who has been proved to be the realist ? 

If men, since Tolstoy’s day, had devoted themselves to self-perfecting, 
and had succe2ded im attaining the moral stature of Gandbiji, the world 
would already be free from battlefields and slaughter-houses. Aeroplanes, 
if they existed, would never carry bombs; television and radio sets would 
not, as they have so long been doing in America, pour out floods of: sex 
and violence, poisoning the minds of the rising generation; atomic experi- 
ments would rot be endangering the health and possibly even the con- 


1 Epistle to the Ephesians, 4: 13 (Moffatt’s translation ). 
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tinued existence of humanity; millions of animals would not be massacred 
and tortured every year on the altars of the Great God Science; self- 
- control, abstemiousness and brotherly love would have solved the urgent 
problems of over-population and famine. Truth and ahimsa would 
constitute a universal godhead for mankind; and out of that duality in 
unity would have been born the supreme miracle-—the Harmless Man. 
Instead of which, the unrealism of Lenin and other materialists has 
prevailed, perpetuating the myth that the world’s problems can be solved 
by adjusting external conditions. What a delusion this is can be seen even 
in Britain’s Welfare State, which has succeeded in producing from its 
benevolent materialism such moral monstrosities as Jimmy Porter, 
depicted in the much-discussed play, “Look Back in Anger.” The egotistic, 
self-pitying anger of this insufferable young man and his kind may, 
however, prove to be a salutary sign, as it obviously springs from a sense 
of futility and frustration at being totally unable to solve the urgent 
problems of the times. And this may eventually lead to a consideration of 
the counsel of Tolstoy and Gandhiji, who both taught—and how 
completely right history is proving them to be! —that only by the miracle 
of individual evolution, a transcendence of the present spiritual, moral 
and ethical state of humanity, can these problems ever be solved. 
EsME WYNNE-TYSON 


IN THE last five centuries Europe has been the source of a stream of 
creative inventiveness and pioneering initiative, which have revolution- 
ized human living on the planet. It is almost as if the life force of the 
human race had been poured through this small group of peoples, enabling 
them to act as a catalyst for man’s integration into one united, inter- 
dependent and closely linked family of nations. 

But Europe’s task is, in a sense, incomplete until she can fully demon- 
strate the living reality of her highest values and more consciously 
transmit the best elements of her culture to those who can be helped by 
them. The ideas of Freedom, Justice, Equality, Brotherhood, and Social 
Welfare, to which she has given new emphasis and understanding, — 
these are but a few of the fruits that Europe has to offer. 

—Editorial, World Goodwill Bulletin, April 1958. 


SOLITUDE SFEAKS 


[ Shri J. M. Ganguli has shared with our r2aders many a fruitful insight 
gained from quiet introspection. The extrcvert is abroad, but he could 

' profitably take a leaf from Shri Ganguli’s 500k and cultivate the habit 
of questioning things through. — Ep.] 


‘Uwe DAWN BREAKS; chirping sparrows wake me. The fresh morning 
breeze brings into the room a soft light from the far east. Night’s gloom is 
receding and takes shelter outside the western wall. 

I am easy, warm and com<ortable in tke bed. I turn over not to be 
disturbed by the intruding light. It is all celm and still in the room, and 
so is my mind—listless, effortless, peaceful and enjoyably vacant. The 
Yesterday has deen buried somewhere, some time in the night when sleep 
visited my eyes, and Tomorrow also has faced away into a distant hazi- 
ness. 

I close my eres again, relaxing my nerves and abandoning my mind to 
its lazy passiveness. There is no urge to rise. 


But I am up in half an hour. J am movinz, turning, rushing, attending 
to this, listening to that. “ But why do you dc all this ? ’—the question rises 
in a faint voic2 somewhere inside. The imdortance of one thing or the 
urgency of another, however, calls me away. The importance and urgency 
of things? Impcrtance and urgency to whom? To me, who have no hand 
in their coming and going? I question, but do not answer, and all day I 
move and do what they call work till the right comes again to smooth 
away the roughness of the day. 

Why did I ever stir out in the morning? Why did I rise from my good 
bed? That quescion again comes and this time it stands and demands an 
answer. The moze I think ot the day’s activities, its interspersed joys and 
miseries, the monotony of its rolling hours, zhe dullness of so much work 
and so many time-checked inevitable functbns, the more resolutely the 
question shouts itself: “ Why indeed did I ris2 from bed in the morning?” 

I ask that qvestion in the night, but every morning I rise and do as 
before. 

And then my feelings and sentiments. Tiey always puzzle me. They 
come and go regardless of me. They lift me and drop me as they like. And 
vet shamelessly I follow and obey their urginzs and biddings. Why? 

When the flover blossoms I am full of joy but the next day I weep to 
see it wither anc fall. And so does life blosscm and decay. Why? I must 
know why. 
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Why am I changing every minute, physically, mentally, in my thoughts, 
in my likes and dislikes, without my knowledge and without my control? 
Knowing so well the end of life’s journey, why do I keep on moving 
steadily rather than turn and strike out a new path? And if I cannot 
leave this path which all have walked, if I cannot halt myself from the 
crash into an Unknown: well, how is it that I remain unmindful of it? 
Why does not the knowledge of it dash the smile from my lips, mirth from 
my play, purpose from my activities? 

If life has a purpose, a mission, as they say, which we should remember 
and perform, why must over eighty per cent of its duration be necessarily 
spent in eating, drinking, sleeping and so on? If life has any object to fulfil 
there ought to be far fewer of such activities. 

And how came I, and why, and whence? Who may I have been before, 
and who and where shall I be hereafter? Do I journey on from a depthless 
past to an endless future? Do I migrate from this planet to one of these 
sparkling stars which shine in the night? 


At every step, at every bend, at every wink at a thing, there is a Why 
standing erect and staring at me. It blocks my entrance into the joys of 
life, the thrill of excitement and the sweetness of love and pleasure. I do 
not want to halt; I want to get there into the glitter of the world of 
shouting and fun, of music and song, of hope and colour. But I am 
stopped by the Why which chills me and drives away all inspiration. 

Yet I must be just to the Why. It is not hard and unsympathetic, It 
does not mean to take away sweetness from joy, the blush from romance, 
ethereal serenity from happiness. It does not say, “Do not enjoy.” It only 
warns me to judge well, to gauge the depth before I plunge, to see if Iam 
not mistaking the unreal for the real. But I need an Answer, that my 
distraction and hesitation may go and that I may taste joy fully and 
lastingly. 


Those there inside that brilliantly lit hall, who are so gay and jolly, 
must have found the Answer, and they will make me as light and gay as 
they are. I enter, but none stops to listen. They have their own tales to 
tell in which all loudly join and at every line of which they make jolly 
remarks and laugh. I dare not throw out an odd question into their 
atmosphere of gaiety. I chance to meet a friend, but he has no time. “It 
depends, you know, but we had better discuss it another time. I am afraid 
I have to go just now.” 
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I shall go tc the Scholar. He carries the lzarning and wisdom of all ages 
in his head. 

He receives me and my  Juestions with an abundance of confidence 
which impress3s me. On both sides at his elbow are thick volumes from 
which he quotes and reads ou: to dispose of my doubts and questions as an 
exorcist recites mantras to -urn away evil spirits. Iam more than ever 
confounded by his learned re-erences, in the flow of which I get no chance 
to put in a second question. I can see his eyes as little through his thick 
glasses as I cen see him though his heavy cloak of learning, made of 
pieces and patches of sayings and aphorisms, passing thoughts and ideas 
of different pecple, the import and significance of which he has not thought 
ever and unde-stood. He does not seem to know the value of the words he 
plays with, just as a child playing with pieces of gold and glass and copper 
does not know that one is worth more than another. His scholarship has 
encrusted his own inner sensitiveness; the cold, dark print on the pages he 
has read and re-read has sc jumbled and mixed and crossed on his 
mental plane tnat there is nc clear space le-t there to receive the imprint 
of anything new. 


Perhaps the Philosopher will sympathetically feel my agitated pulse and 
will take me into the wide domain of his thcughts to show me how to pick 
up answers from the field to fit my queries, which cannot be more than 
commonplace io him. I go from street to street till I come to his door 
where I knock. I am filled wth an impatieat expectancy as I hear steps 
advancing towards the door. The Philosopher is coming and he will lead 
me out of the wood to the land of light anc sunshine. I visualize in my 
mind the person I am about to meet, a p2rson who can detach himself 
from the physical and the external so as to see through them from out- 
side and understand the mysc<ery of his relation to, and interaction with, 
them. 

The door opens and I see before me Sef-Importance personified. He 
looks confident too, and that essures me of success in my mission. I scan 
his figure all over once, twice and thrice. I look at his long, sombre dress 
and mark his raythmic intonation. 

I am ushered in where I find, as I found in the Scholar’s house, thick 
books on the d2sk, on the shelves and all azound. I had thought that his 
eyes would be bent not so much on the blac lines in books as on the sky 
and the encircling horizon. On his placid countenance I see no signs of 
that distractior by the humdram trifles of daly ife which intense curiosity 
to know the strrounding All causes, There :s none of that deep and far- 
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focused vision, lifted from the carpet and away from the objects and 
people coming and going and talking all around which goes with a mind 
agitated by the inscrutability of the Unknown which it is irresistibly 
impelled to know. His mind seems to be pinned to his food, his dress, his 
lodging, his prestige and status, and desires and ambitions pertaining to 
them. The questions which torment me I have gathered outside, or rather, 
more truly, they seized me there. The philosophy enveloping them cannot 
be contained within the over-furnished study of the Philosopher, who has 
one eye on his clock and another on a page, and whose mind sways 
between his diverse private, social and public engagements on one hand, 
and, on the other, a judicious collection of scraps of writings to join into 
a pattern which might pass as a thesis in the academic market, But 
philosophy cannot thus be knitted into a design, cannot be fabricated. It 
is a thing of life; it is to be seen in one’s living. For it is a thing not of 
the trained brain, but of the innermost experience and realization. 

When I come out after apologizing for my intrusion upon his time I feel 
not so much disappointed as at a loss to whom to turn next. Educated 
high society has too many appointments, and has ever so many topics of 
urgency and importance that mere idle and abstract questions cannot 
come on its agenda. Scholars have quick and ready-made master-answers 
to all questions culled from one book or another, and those answers must 
be swallowed. The philosopher cites, quotes and submits with authority, 
and that must be bowed to with obedience and respect. 


And what would the lonely Sage, the silent Hermit, say? 

I find him inside a rock-cave by the side of a deep ravine. I bow to him 
and look up. He opens his eyes, smiles softly and sends my worries and 
questions back again down my throat by a wave of his hand, which then 
stretches out to the Yonder outside the cave, as if to say that what I seek 
is all there. 


Out I go—out to the Vast, to the Wide, to the Extensive. And how 
strange! Here I am beginning to feel at home. Here I was, as I see now, 
and of this Vast I am a part, though small and tiny. Out of Here I came 
and was born, as they say, born into forgetfulness, born into blindness of 
Truth and Reality. And, so born, as I stood up and walked my head 
thought it was high enough to touch the sky, and could will and rule and 
know and dominate the All around. And in that way perhaps questions 
arose, doubts formed and mysteries darkened. When my will met resistance, 
I fretted; when my rule was overthrown, I raved and challenged; when 
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my knowing lost its thread, I questionec. My so-created troubles and 
questions I took to another <iny particle oi the Massive Whole like me for 
a solution anc explanation, -nstead of to the Whole itself to which they 
related. We sat two or three or more in a tour-walled parlour, and talked, 
and discussed and argued, but we did not consider that the Whole and the 
Fundamental which we wanted to probe w2re no more than all our little 
bits, our littl2 conscious sefves in one all-joining Piece, the motion of 
which, the destiny of which, the ways or the will—if we love to call the 
ways the will—of which wers what we taks to be our own motives, our 
separate destinies, our individual wills. The current, the ripples, the tidal 
waves in the tiver are the ways of the rive> as a whole and not the playful 
fancy of a little water here and a little water there. All the water follows 
the law, the will, the destiny of the river. 

When in th2 evening I return home load2d with fatigue and a tangled 
mass of hopes and disappointments I ask myself why I left my warm bed 
in the morning at all. That is like a little wave swelling up on the river 
and asking itsalf: “Why did I leave the calm surface of the water? ” It is 
the great river and not the little patch of water in it which rises and forms 
waves. 

I am confocnded by my feelings and sertiments, but are they not the 
driving impukes of the Great and the Universal, of which I am an 
inseparable urit, and am I not depressed and elevated by them in the 
same way as the water is crested up and troughed down by the onrush of 
the mighty stream? Questicns and answezs which arise in me do not 
appear in the wide perspective of the Whcle to vie with each other for 
prestige; they do not defy zach other in the heat and vehemence of 
arguments; brt they seem tc be like an ob-ect and its shadow. When one 
stands, the other is its shadow; when one questions, the other answers. 

Looking backward, I have questioned wkence I came; looking forward, 
I have wondered where my steps tended. Sich misgivings arose out of the 
mist which produced the narrow horizon waich held my view when I stood 
erect only six feet high from the ground. Bat now, when I close my eyes 
and stretch out my mind on the expanse of the Wide and the Broad, those 
doubts and questions fall to the ground; Sor a comprehensive view and 
idea of the Whole dismiss the curiosity t know its beginning and its 
ending, both cf which must be within it, since it could not be the Whole 
if they were without. 

I have wept over the decay and fall of a flower. Then I had thought 
that the stem that held the flower was high=r than the earth, and that the 
colour of the blossom was br:ghter than thet of the withered flower. But I 
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grieve not to see a lofty wave falling into a'depth below the surface, nor 
when its glittering crest darkens in the submarine shadow. Then my vision 
was held within the measure of the flower plant, and my mind was only 
contrasting up with down, right with left, and the brightening colour with 
the fading. Now that I see up and down, right and left, one colour and 
another— they are all but changing features of one activity, one manifesta- 
tion of the Great Universal. Night follows the day, and the day follows 
the night; and so death follows life and life follows death. They all are, 
and none is to be rejoiced or grieved over. 

Worrving, brooding and theorizing give place to quietness and to a 
feeling of calm gazing, when I sit out on the vast earth, under the vast 
sky, within the vast space. When I was going from one person to another 
and calling at their doors I felt lonely between whiles and I was miserable 
when no one spoke, no one answered me, no one felt the throbbings of my 
heart. But loneliness is out of place in the company of the Vast which 
does not leave me and which cannot leave, and which speaks in the 
language of the All-knowing and the All-revealing to settle my little 
doubts and questions. 

Yes, solitude dispels loneliness; for here my Inner Being comes out and 
spreads itself before me, and shows how it reacts to the Outward, how it 
feels and how it agitates me, where its ache is and how its troubles and 
its doubts originate. Society, busy in its diverse preoccupations, ignores 
my Inner Being and will not speak to it. It repels the urgent questionings 
and chokes all the outlets with its intolerance and impatience. And so 
when the stony muteness of my surroundings oppresses me I seek the 
company of Solitude, in the wilderness, in the greenness of forests, in the 
barenness of rocks, behind the stupendousness of mountains and in the wiles 
of winding valleys. And Solitude always speaks, speaks to my heart and 
to my Inner Being. 

J. M. GANGULI 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


= THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE ” * 


THis FORMIDABLE TOME maintains the 
reputation of -he Vidya Bhavan’s His- 
tory and Cultere of the Indian People, 
of which it is the fifth volume. Four 
more are yet to come. The work is a 
successful attempt to get the history of 
India written by her own soas, without 
the glamour o} foreign scho-arship and 
resources; a t2am of over sixty schol- 
ers of repute Fas been brought together 
under the direction of Dr. K. M. Mun- 
shi, and the rasult is a series of satis- 
fying volumes of which the scholars and 
the country can be justly proud. The 
regularity with which the vo.umes come 
out every three or four years and the 
uniformity of style and standard are 
indicative of the internal strength and 
determination of the organization be- 
hind this remerkable venture of Indian 
scholarship. 

The period covered in the present 
volume is abcut three centuries, circa 
1000-1300 ay, during which the vari- 
ous Mohammedan groups s-ruggled to 
settle down in the country and prepared 
the ground for the Delhi Su-tanate and 
the Mughal Empire, whick form the 
subjects of the next two volumes. As 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out, the 
title “The Struggle for Empire” has 
been adopted to record the unsuccess- 
ful efforts to found an empire made by 
not only the Turkish invade7s in North 
India but also the Chalukyas in the 
Deccan, the Cholas in Souta India, as 
well as the incividual dynasties like the 
Solankis of Gujarat. 

The perioc is one of the most bril- 
liant in the hstory of Indiz, when the 
Hindus were just coming sut of the 


Purenic age and developing regional art, 
arch_tecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
languages and literature. The regional 
outlook did result in petty local jeal- 
ousies which frustrated attempts to 
secuce a strong and collective opposition 
to -he foreign Muslim raiders, who 
evertually settled in the country and 
developed a new culture and tradition. 
Nor-hern and Western India suffered 
the shock in many ways: loss and de- 
struction of property, forcible conver- 
sion imprisonment of Brahmins, wo- 
men. and children. In the words of Will 
Durant, the Mohammedan conquest of 
India 

is probably the bloodiest story in history. It 
is a discouraging tale, for its evident moral 
is th:t civilization is a precarious thing, whose 
delicete complex of order and liberty, culture 
and peace may at any time be overthrown 
by barbarians invading from without or 
multblying within. 

Y=2t there was much resilience in the 
courtry. Dr. Munshi mentions, for in- 
stance, that 
within five years of the invasion in the 
cours? of which Makmud destroyed the tem- 
ple cf Somnath, Gujarat, mcher and more 
powerful than before, had not only rebuilt 


the femple on a more magnificent scale but 
created the artistic wonders of the Dulwdra 


temp e. 


Even though the commercial pros- 
pericy arising out of foreign contact and 
patronage of learning, arts and archilec- 
ture was strengthened, the foreign 
elerent had lasting and far-reaching 
effects on the cultural life of the people. 
Woren ceased to enjoy freedom of 
movement and were forced into early 
marriages and purdak to escape the 
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oppression of the foreign invasion; a 
woman whose husband was killed pre- 
ferred becoming a sati to becoming a 
slave; the religious dogmas and prac- 
tices laid down in Dbharmashastras and 
Smritis had to undergo change, readjust- 
ment and reinterpretation, 

not only to restore continuity and stability 
to the social order, but to provide defensive 
ramparts ın order to present a solid front 
to an aggressive alien culture and religion. 
It is a significant fact that in return 
Hinduism and India have affected the 
culture of Islam in a manner unsur- 
passed in the world. 

The regional treatment, which is a 
special feature of this work, secures 
greater harmony and continuity in 
understanding the various aspects of 
the history and culture of the Indian 
people. The historical representation ot 
the latest research in each region and 
each group by a different scholar pro- 
vides many advantages, while a watch- 
ful editorial organization has minimized 
the possibility of contradictions and 
overlapping statements. Dr. Ganguly’s 
description of the evolution of the his- 
torical features in Bengal, Assam, Ne- 
pal, Bihar, Kanauj, Malwa, Gujarat, 
Mewar. Punjab and Kashmir offers to 
the reader a continuous and compact 
description while avoiding ineffective 
and inconsequential generalization. It 
also redounds to the credit of the edi- 
tors that the dynastic narratives of the 
various regions and the exploits of the 
rulers and their administrators are kept 
within bounds, Out of the 880 pages of 
text only about 275 pages are devoted 
to the study of the dynastic changes 
in the various regions. It is also a sign 
of a deep and sound historical outlook 
that special chapters are devoted to the 
colonial and cultural expansion of 
Indian culture in the neighbouring 
countries of Kadaram, Kambuja, Java, 
Champa, Bali, Burma, Siam and Tibet, 
while it received a setback at home 
from foreign conquest. 

The chapter on Art — architecture, 
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sculpture and painting — written by 
different scholars and covering nearly 
two hundred pages, is a mine of in- 
formation on the local and other varia- 
tions of the fundamental Indian art 
evolving throughout the Indian conti- 
nent; the well-selected photographs of 
the temple architecture and secular and 
religious sculpture, as well as the colour 
prints of paintings in various regions, 
give a sound idea of the performances 
and capacities of the people. The rep- 
resentative collection of photographs 
would in itself make the book a valu- 
able addition to any library. 

The chapter on economic conditions 
brings out some new discoveries point- 
ing to unity in the midst of diversity. 
The inscription of 1204 a.p., relating to 
modern Belgaum, mentions a pious en- 
dowment by 
an assembly of itinerant traders and all the 
traders of Lata (Gujarat) and the Malayalam 
country and all the other traders of the 
locality headed by the gold-workers and others 
and the oil-merchants 

The laws relating to trades and guilds 
were codified in books like Smrti Chand- 
rika, and on its authority guilds provided 
regulations for overcoming misfortunes 
like draughts and the oppression of 
thieves and kings. The great trading 
corporations described in inscriptions 
found in Sumatra and Burma, e.g., the 
Nānädeśa-Tiśaiyāyirattu Aiffiiirruvar, 
were proud of their high mythical an- 
cestry, their long history, the vast scale 
of their commercial transactions and 
their daring and enterprising spirit. 

The present volume brings out the 
cultural evolution of India in the fields 
of language and literature, religion and 
philosophy and administrative organiza- 
tion, and, above all, in countries outside 
India, during three centuries. It is this 
synthetic outlook that makes the book 
so readable and thought-provoking, and 
inspires confidence in the future of the 
new India that is dawning. 

It is possible to point out a few mis- 
prints and mistakes, but on the whole 


a1 


the volume, in spite of its high price, 
des2rves to be -n every library, private 
or public, and makes us look forward 


Feligion, Plelosopky and Science: 
An Introducttor. to Logical Possisvism. 
By BurnsamĮm P. Beckwits. (Philo- 
sopnical Librarz, New York. 241 pp. 
1957. $3.75) 

The logical positivists believe, we are 
tole (p. 1), that science contains all 
truth. This belif is sought to ke jus- 
tified in this popular exposition. At the 
same time, the author believes he has 
made certain significant contributions 
to the theory of logical positivism. 
Amongst these contributions (p. 10) 
are the doctrires (1) that a whole 
theory of semantics can be based on 
the principle of verifiability; and (2) 
that logical positivism is based on 
semantic rather than logical analysis. 
Besides, the author also seeks to bring 
about a partial synthesis of Comtean 
positivism with logical positivism. 

As to the first, the account given of 
tbe principle of verifiability is left at 
an unsatisfactory stage, for the defini- 
tion (p. 13) makes use of expressions 
“conceive of” and “understood,” thus 
Letraying its own circular character. 
An interesting astempt is made to show 
that the princinle itself is verifiable. 
To verify the principle, all one needs 
to co 


is to make verifiable and unverifiable state- 
ments to a selectec group of subjects, define 
the word, mean, tc them as we have defined 
it, and ask them te explain what these state- 
ments mean to them. (p. 18) 


Again, the c.rcularity of the pro- 
cedure is clear. I doubt if the results 
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to the future volumes with great ex- 
pectasions. 
P. G. SHAH 


of the experiments would be in favour 
of the positivist! 

As to the second, the author has let 
Aimself run into a muddle while seek- 
ing to distinguish semantic from logi- 
cal aralysis (pp. 11-12). “Analysis” in 
modern philosophy (Moore and Witt- 
zenstein) means something quite dif- 
erent from what is criticized in this 
>00k. And the Moore-Wittgensteinian 
analysis is a better philosophical meth- 
3d than that pursued in this book. 

The long chapters devoted to criti- 
zisms of religion and philosophy do 
lot impress. 

Ths book is introduced by the pub- 
ishers as “the first book on logical 
dositixvism written for the layman.” 
3ut the reviewer’s impression, formed 
ufter a careful reading of it, is that 
„he author does justice neither to logi- 
cal pcsitivism nor to the layman. The 
‘eaders will miss here an adequate de- 
ence of the fundamentals. And the 
author has sought to play with the in- 
~elligence of the layman in making use 
ef an arbitrarily and deliberately con- 
etructed semantic theory. But the lav- 
nan is not so easily to be deluded; he 
=nows that he does understand words 
znd santences which the author’s se- 
mantic theory says he does not! A 
catisiactory theory of meaning should 
not start from a preconceived notion 
ef what is meaningful and what is 
meaningless, but should seek to analyze 
end describe our actual understanding 
cf expressions. 

J. N. MOHANTY 
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The Singing Mountaineers: Songs 
and Tales of the Quechua People. Col- 
lected by Jose Maria ARGUEDAS. Edited 
and with an Introduction by RUTH 
STEPHAN. Draw.ng by DoNALD WEIS- 
MANN. (Austin; University of Texas 
Press. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. viii -+ 203 pp. 1957. 
18s.) 

This is an irteresting and valuable 
book, though in some ways a disap- 
pointing one. It brings together under 
ihe editorship and translatorship of 
Miss Ruth Stephan a good deal of 
diverse materia., of varying quality, 
pertaining to tae Quechua people of 
Peru, whose language is unwritten, and 
about whom, tbough their culture has 
remained largely unchanged since the 
time of the Incas, little is known out- 
side their own region. Translations of 
Quechua songs and folk tales form the 
bulk of the book, but there are also 
translations of essays on these and 
other matters by one of their collectors, 
Professor José Maria Arguedas, and an 
Introduction, perhaps not as informa- 
tive or as gracefully written as it might 
be, by Miss Stephan herself. 

The book is cf value as a sincere (if 
somewhat, superficial) introduction to 
the culture of a fascinating and un- 
known people; but it disappoints be- 
cause it has ev-dently been unclear to 
the editor whether she was presenting 
a serious anthropological study, a liter- 
ary anthology, or the kind of travel 
book her rather too pretty title sug- 
gests. There is ample evidence here 
that the Quechua culture deserves 
much more scholarly, and much less 
tentative, treatment; and Miss Ste- 
phan’s notes aze not always helpful, 
though her bibliography certainly offers 
opportunities ta anyone who wishes to 
enquire further. 

In the case of the Quechua songs, 
and apart from the fact that this En- 
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glish version of an unwritten language 
comes to us via the Spanish and so suf- 
fers doubly from the difficulties which 
attend on the translation of poetry, it 
is hard to tell what their original qual- 
ity must be, though there are lines 
here and there which indicate that it 
is sometimes high. The folk tales which 
were collected by Father Jorge A. Lira 
and put into Spanish by him, and which 
have suffered much less than the songs 
on their way into English, are without 
doubt of extraordinary beauty and 
significance. Few folk tales from any 
part of the world can be more nearly 
perfect than, for instance, “The Little 
Bull with the Shiny Skin”; and this 
book is worth obtaining (it is inciden- 
tally handsomely produced) for this 
story alone, one which makes its ap- 
peal to the senses, the emotions and 
the intellect, or in other words to the 
whole man, as only the conscious art 
enshrined in the ancient myth can do. 

Some of the tales evidently bear un- 
easily the Catholic influences which, 
for centuries now, have been imposed 
upon them and the people who still tell 
them. Not precisely because these in- 
fluences are Catholic, but because they 
are Western, institutional, dogmatic, 
and therefore incongruous to the origi- 
nal culture. Besides, the tales them- 
selves are profoundly religious in a 
sense in which conventional Christianity 
has long ceased to be. They express the 
relation of the higher to the lower rath- 
er than that of “the good” to “the 
bad”; and thus understand that relig- 
ion is a matter of values, not of mor- 
als. Many more of these tales have 
been collected by Father Lira than are 
here printed; it seems a pity that the 
editor did not make it her business to 
give more room to them and less to 
material so much less revealing of these 
strange and endearing people. 


R. H. Warp 
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Interpreter of Buddhism: to the 
West: Sir Eduin Arnold. By Brooks 
Wricyut. (Boosman Associates, Inc., 
New York. 187 pp. 1957. $4.00) 

Having enjoyed a great reputation 
in his own day, almost a global reputa- 
tion, Sir Edwin Arnold has since re- 
treated, if not into oblivion. at least 
towards obscuri-y. Tennyson’s stock it- 
self has fallen somewhat, and it is not 
surprising therefore that Sir Edwin’s 
too has suffered a similar or worse fate; 
it is lucky he has fared much better 
than Martin Tupper. 

Arnold’s association with Deccan 
College, Poona, was the ausp:cious be- 
ginning of a career so rich in variegated 
achievement. Ee had a remarkable 
facility with lanzuages; he had a ready 
imaginative sympathy with religions 
and ways of life other than his own; 
he was indefatigably industrious: and, 
like a typical Victorian, he believed in 
the importance of being earnest. He 
had talents as -a translator out of the 
ordinary, as mav be seen from his En- 
glish versions of Gita Govinda, Hito- 
fadesha, the BFagavad Gita, the con- 
cluding books oi the Mahabharata, as 
also of Musaeus’s Hero and Leander. 
His Light of Asta (1879), however, was 


Eighteen Fift~-Seven. By SURENDRA 
Nata SeN. Foreword by ABUZ KALAM 
Azab. (The -ublications Division, 
Ministry of In‘ormation anc Broad- 
casting, Government of Indic. xxv + 
466 pp. 1957. Library Edition, Rs. 
7.50; Popular Edition, Rs. 5.50) 

The great Mutiny of 1857 was at- 
tended with violence and turpitude on 
both sides, but, the British having won, 
history came to be written with a 
British bias heigatening the crimes and 
misdemeanours of the rebels. No doubt, 
the scales woul have been set the 
other way, had the rebels succeeded. 
A hundred years after the event, bitter- 
ness and passior on both sides having 
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an original poem in its own right, al- 
thougi largely based on Buddhist 
sources; a vivid account of the life 
and teachings of Gautama Buddha, it 
has eurvived detractors and imitators 
of all kinds. Years later, Arnold tried 
to tel. the story of Jesus Christ also in 
verse, but The Light of the World has 
not p2rhaps worn as well as the earlier 
poem Arnold’s intentions were clear 
enough: Christ was to be presented as 
the filfilment of the great promise that 
the Buddha had been. Arnold’s was an 
inclusve rather than a narrowly exclu- 
sive vision; Buddhism, Christianity, 
Victorian Science; East, West; the past, 
the present — all met in him, and he 
wished to piece them together. He mar- 
ried thrice, and his third wife was a 
Japanese lady. He carried the mission 
of cuura! synthesis in his life and his 
work as far as it could go. No wonder 
he generated life-loyalties wherever he 
went. . 

Mr. Brooks Wright’s biographical and 
critical study is a careful and conscien- 
tious piece of work, and he has per- 
formed a service of considerable value. 
It is an important contribution to East- 
West understanding. 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


subsided, it is possible to take a detached 
view >f the happenings of that date. 
Shri Surendra Nath Sen, commissioned 
by th: Government of India to bring 
out a book on this subject to mark the 
Centemary of 1857, has attempted the 
task with distinct success. 

The bock is planned in eleven chap- 
ters end contains illustrations, maps, 
Apperclices reproducing contemporary 
documents and letters, a sixteen-page 
bibliography of printed records, general 
i works, pamphlets and journals, a fairly 
‘full gbssary and an exhaustive index. 
The Mutiny threw up heroes like Nana 


ı Saheb and Kunwar Singh, martyrs like 


Tatya Tope and Rani Lakshmi Bai of 
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Jbansi, patriots like Beni Madho and 
Devi Baksh, scoundrels, felons and 
renegades like Man Singh and Ilahi 
Baksh. In the concluding chapter the 
author shows that the Mutiny was not 
pre-concerted; that Hindus and Mus- 
lims made common cause; that it began 
with the Sepoys but, as it progressed, 
drew to ib considerable elements of the 
civil population; that many of the old 
aristocracy and the English-educated 
class ranged themselves on the side of 
Jaw and order; and finally that the 
Mutiny cannot be regarded as a na- 
tional revolt, though there were patriots 


ms 


The Meeting of Love and Knowledge. 
By Martin C. D’Arcy. (World Per- 
spectives, George Allen and Unwin, 
London. vii + 167 pp. 1958. 12s. 6d.) 

Father D’Arcy is one of the most 
able exponents of Roman Cath- 
olicism in this country and what he 
has to tell us about the relationship of 
Christianity to the other great World 
Faiths is therefore of considerable im- 
portance. In this book he starts off by 
examining what Leibnitz and Aldous 
Huxley have called the ‘Perennial 
Philosophy,” that is to say the com- 
mon denominator which is to be found 
in all religious beliefs. 

The great mystics of all races, and 
many who are not mystics, have dis- 
covered the same basic fundamental 
religious truths lying beneath the many 
variations in the doctrines, practices, 
symbols and myths of the great world 
religions. But all that Father D’Arcy 
finds lying there in the depths of these 
Faiths is a certain modicum of com- 
mon wisdom. His failure to discover 
any Perennial Philosophy in them is 
easily explained: How would it be pos- 
sible for any writer who begins a re- 
view of the great World Faiths, as 
Father D’Arcy begins his, ż.e., by plac- 
ing them under the two headings of 
“Christianity” and “Pagan Religions,’ 
to arrive at any conclusion other than 
that at which Father D’Arcy has ar- 
rived? Surely the word “pagan” is 
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in the ranks. These conclusions are 
supported with a wealth of reference 
and documentation. 

The Foreword by the late Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad considers why there 
was a hundred years’ delay in the oc- 
currence of the Mutiny and draws at- 
tention to the sense of unity among the 
Hindus and Muslims of India during 
the period and the deep loyalty which 
the people felt for the Moghul crown. 

The book eminently suits the general 
reader as well as the special student of 
this exciting chapter of Indian history. 


A. V. SASTRI 


singularly ill-chosen. According to the 
dictionary it means “heathen and idola- 
trous? and I take it that idolatrous 
is another name for the worship of 
idols. Yet the Moslem is forbidden to 
make a graven image of Allah or Mo- 
hammed, let alone to worship it, where- 
as Christian Churches are full of im- 
ages and rightly so. Which, therefore, 
is the most idolatrous of these two 
world faiths? In the opinion of the 
reviewer “pagan” is a word of dispar- 
agement and surely it is desirable that 
we should show respect to each others’ 
faiths, even though we cannot sub- 
scribe to their views. 

According to the publishers’ blurb 
the author recognizes the need for a 
greater unity of understanding amongst 
all faiths, but after reading The Meet- 
ing of Love and Knowledge I do not 
find any indication of this recognition. 
Father D’Arcy’s book would seem to 
justify rather than to regret the lack 
of tolerance and sympathy which un- 
fortunately exists between the great 
World Faiths. Nor does it seem that 
the author has any real understanding 
of the Vedanta or of the Buddhist 
teachings which he is discussing in his 
book. All that I find it possible to say 
in praise of the book is that it is a 
masterly and clearly written exposition 
of the attitude of the Catholic theo- 
logian to all faiths other than his own. 

KENNETH WALKER 
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My Portrait Gallery. By E. ISWARA 
Durr. (Triveni Publishers. Masuli- 
patım. 170 pp. 1957. Rs. 5.00) 

A galaxy of the shining talents in 
modern India :s on view in this por- 
trac gallery. [rom Mahatma Gandhi 
to Sardar K. M. Panikkar, all — saints 
and statesmen, educationists and edi- 
tors, philosopters and politicians — 
hav2 been portrayed with deep sympa- 
thy and in a delightful style. These 
chacacter sketzhes, over twenty in 


Lutobtograpky of a Saint, Thérèse 
of _tsteux. The complete and authoriz- 
ed text of “x’Histoire dune Ame” 
newly translated by Ronarp Knox. 
Foreword by VERNON Jomnsox. Tn- 
trocuction by FR. FRANCOIS DE SAINTE 
Mare. (The Harvill Press London. 
320 pp. Ilustrated. 1958. 21s.) 

The story cf Thérèse Martin has 
often been told. The eighth child of a 
devout Catholic family of Lisieux, she 
entered a Carmelite convent and took 
the veil in 1890 at the age of seventeen. 
Bere her early death in 1897 she 
wrote, under orders, her autobiography. 
When publishec, in 1898, as The Story 
of a Soul it made a great appeal not 
merely as depicting a singularly gracious 
versonality but as showing that the 
life of religiocs perfection could be 
attained not only through great acts of 
self mortificatioa but by continual self- 
denial in the smaller matters of daily 
life. On the basis of this evidence and 
tha; of the apparent fulfilment of her 
promise: “After my death I shall make 
roses rain,” sh2 was canonized as St. 
Therése of the Child Jesus in 1925. 

There are two reasons which dis- 


The Living Talmud: The Wisdom 
oj he Fathers and Its Classcal Com- 
mertaries. Selected and translated with 
an Essay by Jupan Gotprn. (A Men- 
tor Religious Classic, The New Ameri- 
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numter, in their incisive analysis and 
impressionistic profiles, not seldom re- 
mind the reader of A. G. Gardiner, that 
princ2 of pen-portrait-makers in En- 
glana of the last generation. 

Tle portraits in My Portratt Gallery, 
however, could have been edited and 
arranged a little better to heighten 
their effect on the onlooker. As it is 
they give one the impression of having 
been Auddled together rather in a hurry. 


G. M. 


tingush this particular edition of a 
much published book. The first is the 
accurate and sensitive translation by 
Monsignor Ronald Knox—his last 
earthy work. The second is even more 
important. Former editions have been 
basec on a radical revision of what 
Thérese wrote. At the time there were 
several reasons to justify this. To meet 
the cncreasing demand for the exact 
reproduction of the original, however, 
the euthorities of the Roman Church 
recensly authorized the restoration of 
Thérese’s manuscript and the publica- 
tion of an edition based on this. “It 
was the real Teresa,” writes Lancelot 
Sheppard in the Tablet, 


not tLe personality presented to the world 
in the amended autobiography .who was 
declared a saint, and it is right that we should 
know her as she was revealed in her writ- 


ings. 

The task of restoration has been 
done with the help of the resources of 
modem science and the book now ap- 
pears as the definitive edition authoriz- 
ed bx the Carmel of Lisieux. 


Marcus Warp 


can Library, New York. 247 pp. 1958. 
50 cents) 

The Talmud has often been called 
an “ocean.” It embodies the collective 
Jewish thought from the second cen- 
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tury B.c. up to about 500 of the Com- 
mon Era. To Jews everywhere this vast 
anthology of law and lore, custom and 
ritual, philosophy and ethics, ranks as 
second in jmportance only to the Bible. 

The two component parts of the 
Talmud are the Mishna (six “orders” 
of classified law edited around 200 c.g. 
and the Gemara (a detailed discussion 
and elaboration on most of the Mishna) 
Few non-Jews have ever understood it, 
though a series o: Popes and potentates 
have banned and burned it. It is a tribute 
to this work that, in spite of bigotry and 
suppression, it has remained the Living 
Talmud. 

This volume is a welcome addition to 
the growing list of “Talmudica” in 
English. Dr. Goldin wisely concentrates 
on the Pirke Avet (literally, “Chapters 
of the Fathers’) from the Mtshna, 
since this collection of aphorisms shows 
the ethical motivation and idealism of 
the makers of the Talmud. In addi- 
tion to a lucid introductory essay on 
the Talmud in general, he also pro- 
vides us with a selection of insights by 
outstanding later Jewish commenta- 
tors. Thus one meets not only the 
Rabbis of the Talmud, but also the 
homiletical ethics of Rabbi Nathan, 
the philosopher Maimonides, the an- 
alytical Obadia Bertinoro and other 


Sadhusamagama (xix 4-76 pp. 
1956); Jeevan Veda (xxv + 190 -+ xii 
pp. Second ed., 1955); Brahmagito- 
pansshad (ix -+ 253 pp. 1955). By 
KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. Translated by 


JAMINI Kanta Koar. (Navavidhan 
Publication Committee, Calcutta. Rs. 
3 00 each) 


In 1880 the well-known religious 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, delivered 
a series of discourses in Bengali on “The 
Pilgrimage to Prophets” (Moses, 
Christ, Mohammad, Sakya, Socrates, 
Chaitanya, the Rishis, the scientists 
and men of genius). He said:— 

I wil have all these (prophets and saints) 
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fine minds. Indeed at times the pro- 
fusion of commentaries tends to dis- 
tract attention from the main text. 
The student of Sanskrit will note 
that the comments are mostly along 
the lines of vrtiti (simplified explana- 
tion); the bkashya type of commentary 
is absent owing to unanimity of ac- 
ceptance. . 
The aphorisms are universal and 
timeless. “Rabban Simeon ben Gama- 
lel says: ‘By three things is the world 
sustained: by justice, by truth and by 
peace...2” (p. 75). They reflect 
courtesy and wit, as in the saying of 
Rabbi Mattiah ben Heresh: “On meet- 
ing any man be the first to extend 
greetings; and be a tail to lions rather 
than a head to jackals” (p. 173). 
Truly the Wisdom of the Fathers! 


Ben Zoma says: “Who is a wise man? He 
that learns from all men.. . Who is a mighty 
man? He that subdues his evil impulse .. 
Who is a rich man? He that is content with 
his portion. . Who is an honourable man? 
He that honours mankind!’ 


Seekers after wisdom will find much 
food for thought in this little book. 
Both editor and publisher are to be 
congratulated for enabling so many to 
take a dip in the ocean of the Talmud. 


Huco GRYN 


for my guidance, and no single modern preach- 
er or guru shall I accept as my guide. Priest- 
craft I hate, mediators and intercessors I will 
not have 


Shri Jamini Kanta Koar has trans- 
lated these discourses into English for 
the first time. Hence, the volume is a 
valuable contribution to the unitarian 
religious literature of the nineteenth 
century in India. The English version 
is welcome indeed today, as it will 
strengthen the forces which tend to the 
ideal of a Fellowship of Faiths and 
Philosophies. Some of the beatitudes of 
Sadhusamagama are:— 


Blessed are they who love to associate with 
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the prophets of all religions, and seek to 
Zather at the feet of each the peculiar ideas 
he has to teach 

Blessed are they who instead of seemg God 
through prophets, behold prophets and saints 
through the Lord as their Mediator. 


This book, long with its predeces- 
sors Jeevan Veda (Keshub Cnhunder 
Sen’s spiritual autobiography) and 
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Brah nagitopantshad (his discourses on 
Yoga and Bhakti), also translated into 
Englsh by Shri Koar, will be, it is 
hoped, greatly appreciated by all those 
who desire to see a spirit, of synthesis 
more and more at work in the field 
of reigion. 


“A STUDENT OF RELIGIONS” 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[‘‘ INSTITUTIO? S are promises never kept,” says Shri Baldoon Dhingra, reflecting on 
the increduhty of Indians and othersin a Parisian audience towards the idea of a 
change from within the individual which is embodied in the Rhoodan movement. 
Shri Dhingra suggests that institutions are not enough withont inwardly evolved 


men and women.— Ep ] 


WE WERE HAPPY to welcome Shri Jai 
Prakash Narayan when he visited Paris 
a few days agc. The well-known soci- 
ologist Professa Dumont invited him 
+o talk to his students at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etades. Later an interna- 
sional gathering composed mostly of 
students of the Cité Universitaire 
listened to him with rapt attention. On 
oth occasions Jai Prakashji talked 
about Servoday2, explaining its signifi- 
cance in Gandhian and Vinoba’s terms. 
The whole concepts of Bhoodan and 
Gramdan were very strange to every- 
one and seemed like a story out of a 
fairy book which was pleasant to listen 
to but, as they felt, impracticable. The 
most incredulous among the atdience 
were the Indians, who found they 
could not for tae life of them see how 
people’s hearts could be transformed. 
Aiter all, ther said, these so-called 
cransformations of hearts, this resolu- 
“ion to love, possesses only an ephem- 
eral character. People could not accept 
shis idea of “giving” except for a day. 
And then, they said, how many hearts 
could be transtormed in such a way? 
What indeed was Vinoba trying to do? 
How could he solve the problem? It 
was a foolish dream even though it 


was a pleasant one. And here was Jai 
Prakeshji, saying to them quietly, 
simply and with deep feeling that the 
great mass movement must awaken 
man fo his responsibilities towards his 
fello men the world over. The hap- 
piness of man lies in his harmonious 
relationship with other people. 

Th2 reason why Indian students and 
others, mostly scientists, anthropol- 
ogists and mathematicians, found the 
whole idea to be Utopian was that they 
have zome to have faith only in reason- 
made institutions. Most modern institu- 
tions are the creation of ideas. Rather 
they are residues of ideas, in so far 
as ideas, when materialized, never quite 
fulfil their nature in thought. Institu- 
tions are promises never kept. Hence 
creaters of institutions are ever in 
search of other ideas which promise 
to sacceed where their predecessors 
have failed. Influenced by Western 
concests many pecple still believe, as 
they have believed for over two thou- 
sand years, that you can create a per- 
fect form of society and state based on 
ideas whereas Shri Jai Prakash Nara- 
yan was trying to point out that it is 
vain to expect Improvement through 
institations since man himself is the 
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sole worthy object of reform. 

The wisdom of this philosophy re- 
quires no proof. All Chinese ethics and 
political philosophies insist that until 
rulers personify the virtues becoming 
their rank and task, there is no chance 
of having good government or public 
welfare. Unless people see the good 
represented in action they cannot be 
expected to obey the law and lead a 
moral life. Today we live in a world 
dominated by institutions and organiza- 
tions. This distracts us from man him- 
self, and degrades us to the state of 
unfree and irresponsible beings. What 
happens is that institutions keep on 
changing and growing while man re- 
mains the same. If the attitude Jai 
Prakashji talked about is unrealistic, 
then the method of changing one institu- 
tion after another — for it is easier to 
change institutions than man— is cer- 
tainly a means of avoiding the real 
issue. 
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Jai Prakashji will be returning to 
Paris at the end of July, when he has 
promised to hold a Seminar to satisfy 
anthropologists who wish to study the 
methods he advocates. This will enable 
students to produce a paper on the 
techniques of Sarvodaya. It will provide 
some material for research workers to 
prepare yet another dissertation on 
backward people still living in rural 
conditions. The easiest way to kill an 
idea and to bury it is to reduce it to 
a document. When someone asked Jai 
Prakashji whether he would take part 
in the Government, I was reminded of 
a similar remark once made to Con- 
fucius. The Master replied, “What 
does the book of history say about filial 
piety? Do your duty as a son and as 
a brother, and those qualities will make 
themselves felt in the Government.” 
Holding office need not be considered 
essential. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


NOW! 


This moment is yours, 

A jewel from time’s casket, 
Observe all its facets, 

Its iridescent hues, 

Its splendour superb; 

Oh, accept it, this glittering gift! 
Extract the quintessence 

Of its dissolving beauty; 

Use the Midas touch, 

And you will gain more than gold 
Without its curse... 

This moment is yours, 

A jewel from time’s casket, 
Despise not the precious gift. 


HERBERT BLUEN 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ON PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM 


[In the following two contributions an old idea finds re-expreasion. 

In the first Shri N. V. Eswar criticizes, and very rightly, the prevailing tendency of 
lowering the status of the tndividual; it is trne that the tendency of modern 
governments is to make of the tizen a robot. Shr Eswar’s letter takes our mind to 
tie Philosophy of Anarchism acd to some words of the famous Anarchist, Proudhon— 
“Government >f man by man .2 every form 1s oppression. The highest prefection of 
society 18 found in the union. of order and anarchy.” From Zeno to Tolstoy and 
Kropotkin the zrand concept of the Free Man has been discussed. The emergence of 
the Free Man, the Master-Anazchist, points to the only nght process to bring about 
the harmonious relationship between myriads of msn and the One Humanity. 

The second letter offers soms thoughts which Dalance the forthright extremism 
expressed in the first. Rightly does ıt refer to tke Theosophical idea of Universal 
Erotherhood whose enemies are partial brotherloods —~ national, racial, religious. 
What contribution has Theoscpay to make toward: the understanding of the Philoso- 
phy of Anarchism ? — Ep.] 


I.—“UNITE AND PERISH!” 


I CAME across a poster on a street 
‘wall, which carried the slogan: “Unite 
or Perish!” 

It is rather ictriguing that <naose who 
could get along all these centuries as 
pure individuals cannot get along any 
more on that tasis. 

The individual of the pas: decades 
not only desired and relishec his own 
company but also lived in perfect peace 
with himself and everybody eke around 
him. There was about him a certain 
air of contentment and gratitude for 
whet little he zot. He made do with 
the little, converted it into plenty and, 
out of love, gave portions >f it to 
others. His progress on the pathway 
of life was, consequently, mucz simpler. 
He did not stard on anyone’s toes. No 
one else was a disturbance to him 
eitker. Though the journey at times 
seemed long, it was pleasant, and the 
path was strewn with the thought: 
“Everything is as it should be,” and, 
just in case something appeared a lit- 
tle out of stape at the moment: 
“Everything wil turn out all right.” 
And everything did. With mutual re- 
spect towards and confidence :n cne an- 


other, individuals did not perish, but 
actualy flourished. As a matter of fact, 
the individual has been responsible for 
the edifice which stands erect today. 
He was full of a zest for life. 

What was the reason for his bound- 
less enthusiasm? It was the conscious 
adopt.on of a positive attitude towards 
life vith the firm conviction that life 
was god in itself. 

Wiat has happened meanwhile to 
upset the apple cart? The gregarious 
animel instinct of man has probably 
got tae better of him. Lack of confi- 
dence and pride in one’s own talents has 
created the feeling that the individual 
can cover up his weakness and get by, 
secure in the weight of numbers. This 
unity is then the unity of weaklings 
who cannot live by themselves. Of 
what use are they, either to themselves 
or to others around them? 

All unities reduce themselves to 
unity in hate. Witness the banding 
together of nations. They are unities 
all right. But at what price? The price 
of werld peace. Each is a permanent 
invitetion to the other unity to arm 
itself to the teeth. Call it the Cold 
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War; call it armed defence; it amounts 
to this: nothinz constructive ever gets 
done. It undermines the very basis of 
life. 

Similar is the case with what we are 
considering at the moment. It is this 
so-called unity that has eaten into the 
foundations ani threatens now to send 
the edifice hurtling down into the 
widening chasm. Unite to Perish! 

“An enemy of an enemy is a possible 
friend” seems to be the notion behind 
this call for unity. This enmity against 
a particular individual or body is what 
binds individuals, who lose their indi- 
viduality to become a single menacing 
body. There is no intelligent individual 
friendship bekind this apparent cohe- 
sion. With individuality lost, there is 
nothing else left but an overgrown 
empty shell, < shell that can easily be 
pricked and coppled over, since it is 
motivated only by its own enmity, en- 
meshed in a number of similar enmities, 
and not by any individual strength of 
its own. 

A mere collection of individuals, 
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without their souls and afraid to trudge 
the path of life on their own, are not, 
in essence, a menace and a challenge 
to any real or imaginary enemy as is 
generally thought. They are only a 
menace to themselves. They become a 
Unity to Perish. Why not turn the 
slogan round and make it say: “Unite 
and Perish!”? That should be quite 
appropriate. 

It overwhelms one to think that 
individuals could lead a blissful exis- 
tence on a fourth of what is available 
now. They never thought of perishing. 
The prevalent idea was: Perish such a 
thought! Let us go back to the days 
of pure Individualism. Life resides in 
the Individual. It is only by the efforts 
of individuals that the world has pro- 
gressed so far, and will progress again 
in the future. There is no dcubt about 
this. The world will certainly be lost 
if Individualism dies. Let us not kill 
it by this Unity. Instead, let us raise 
the slogan, “Disunite and Live!” 


N. V. ESWAR 


IJ.—UNITY ALREADY EXISTS 


SHRI Eswar raises an important 
point beneath his almost bantering 
tone. His picture of a happy past may 
not be quite sound history: it remains 
a desirable future. Yet something must 
be said on tne other side of the ques- 
tion of unity. 

Can there be a condition in which 
men literally disunite and liver 

No such is known to have existed; 
and thinkers trying to imagine a “state 
of Nature” without society have felt 
it would be ‘nasty, brutish and short.” 
Isolation would not be pure individual- 
ism; for it is the nature of the individ- 
ual himself to need fellowship. And 
more than need — to find in it a ful- 
filment beyond any that is possible in 


winning his own satisfactions. To unite 
with one’s fellows is to be truly individ- 
ual; to give up one’s life is indeed to 
live. 

And somewhere between the simple 
need and the perfect fulfilment lie wise- 
ly contrived social bonds. If a man is to 
live together with his fellows, he must 
incur obligations of honour to maintain 
the conditions on which the fellowship 
rests. Beyond what each can do for him- 
self much may be done for all by united 
effort; and to share in the fruits of col- 
lective action is no shame to individual 
self-reliance and dignity, provided a 
share is sincerely accepted in the re- 
sponsibility for collective action and its 
results. 
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Indeed, this pattern of relations ex- 
tenes beyond human fellowships. All the 
beinzs in the universe are irrevocably 
united in their own nature. As the 
Theosophists say, “Universal Brother- 
hood is a fact in Nature.” If we strain 
to disunite and live, we shall shatter 
ourselves from within as well as upset 
the ordered movements of existence. 
Unity in fact, is not to be manufac- 
turec but realized in Nature and Man. 

Here we come upon the track of why 
so many things done in the name of 
unity seem to strangle and crush the 
finer dowers of human evolution, till 
many sensitive people cry out. ‘“Dis- 
unite or Perish!’ Shri Eswar says 
finely, “There is ro intelligent individ- 
ual triendship behind this apparent 
cohes:m.” Realization of universal 


A thoughtful open letter from the 
Swedisk diplomat and writer, Baron 
Erik Palmstierna, 2 Vice-President of 
the World Congress of Faiths, appears 
in its June Forum under the heading 
“Individual Advance Hindered by ‘Off- 
cial’ Religion.” He believes that ques- 
tions of the meaning and purpose of 
life soomer or later arise spontaneously 
in almost all and such moments might 
become turning points in life anc lead 
to a search for the eternal pattern. Too 
often, owever, emphasis on the nain- 
tenance of “a firmy built faith that 
represenzed the one sacrosanct means 
of selvasion” has led to “the tender, 
delicately growing -ndividual religious 
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unity comes precisely from the free, 
intelligent friendship of individuals, 
progressively broadened till it includes 
all the beings in the universe. In a 
unity imposed from outside, the individ- 
ual becomes less than he might be 
separately —and so the substance of 
unity i» lost and the realization of fel- 
lowship wanes. Even a kind master of 
many saves does not form a band of 
brother.. Still worse becomes the evil 
of an imposed unity when it is a means 
of war with other partial unities. 

It is the imposed and partial unities 
from which the Idea of Fellowship 
must be rescued, and the individual set 
free thet he may unite. Behind the 
unity of laws must stand the Unity of 
Love. 

G. R. C. >- 


plant becoming a conventional form and 
religiositr.” Baron Palmstierna holds, 
rightly w2 think, that 


what is needed is not intellectual, theoretical 
knowledge but some contact with flickers of 
experience from the Great Living Secret 
behind apzearances. Here we move on the 
ground thet is common for all true religions 
It is deep:y embedded within the soul. All 
historically developed faiths in their various 
aspects anc features had... their fountain in 
this inner Feld. 


That fiald is open still to every ear- 
nest, reverent seeker of the Reality 
within. C-eeds and rituals divide; the 
spiritual quest unites all seekers after 
Truth. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Supreme Court at Washington 
decided on June 16th that a passport 
could not be denied on the basis of an 
applicant’s belief or associations. Mr. 
Weldon Bruce Dayton, a cosmic ray 
physicist, who has fought a four-year 
legal battle to this successful conclu- 
sion, has received his passport for which 
he had applied to come to India to 
accept a position at the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Bombay. It 
appears from the statement in The 
Hindu of June 26th that the State 
Department had withheld Mr. Day- 
ton’s passport on suspicion of his politi- 
cal affiliations, though he denied hav- 
ing ever belonged to the Communist 
Party. It will give satisfaction to many 
solicitous for the pioneer American Re- 
public’s faithfulness to democratic 
principles and practices if, as State 
Department officials appear to under- 
stand, the Supreme Court Decision 
means that a passport can no longer be 
denied on political grounds to Mr. Paul 
Robeson, the great Negro American 
singer. D 

India, whose own Constitution vests 
in its Supreme Court the final decision, 
on appeal from a High Court, on a sub- 
stantial question of law as to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and the 
Fundamental Rights which it guaran- 
tees, must particularly rejoice that the 
Supreme Court of another great democ- 
racy has again vindicated its trust as 
the defender cf the rights of its citi- 
zens from encroachments even from the 
powerful Executive Branch of that 
country’s Government. This is a lesson 
for many in India. Such a decision 
could never have been given in a totali- 
tarian State. 
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ds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 





A United Nations team which has 
been studying the phenomenal growth 
of cities in Asia has come to the con- 
clusion that it is proportionally more 
rapid than the growih of New York, 
London and other urban centres of the 
Western world, according to a Special 
Correspondent’s report from New York 
in The Hindustan Times (New Delhi). 
While the upsurge of Asian urbaniza- 
tion at such a fast pace threatens to 
develop the world’s biggest slums and 
worst, social and economic problems, it 
also holds the possibility of a more 
orderly development than that of the 
metropolitan centres of the West. This 
view is held by Mr. Ernest Weismann, 
Assistant Director of the United Na- 
tions Bureau of Social Affairs in charge 
of housing, building and planning. Ac- 
cording to the report, 


Mr, Weismann says it all depends on how 
the problems are handled on local and 
national levels Fifteen per cent of the 
world’s populetion lives în urban areas of 
100,000 or more inhabitants, or in the princi- 
pal cities of countries where cities of this size 
do not exist 

More than a third of the cities with 
a population of 100,G00 or more are 
said to be in Asia, though their inhabi- 
tants represent only eight per cent of 
Asia’s population, which is predomi- 
nantly rural. But the warning is given 
that “the rate of growth of Asian cities 
is reported to be so fast that unless 
some quick planning is done, they could 
turn out to be giant slums and sources 
of much human unhappiness.” 

The statistics furnished reveal that, 
though the largest city in the world is 
New York, the two next largest met- 
ropolitan areas are in Asia, namely, 
Tokyo and Shanghai. Calcutta and 
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Bombay rank eighth and terth among 
the world’s largest cities. 
Cemographer. and other social- 
planning experts are reported to be 
worried because not enough attention 
is being paid in Asia to town planning. 
United Nations experts point out that, 


so loag as the prcblem is not tackled fully, 
the country may fece the prospect of popula- 
tion growth outstrizping social amenities, with 
consequential declire of health and sanitation 
standards—a trerd already noficeadle in 
many Indian towas of more then 100,000 
population. 


The causes leading to the drift of 
rural people to the urban centres are 
clear-y outlined by Mr. Weismann:— 


As the developirg countries in the pre- 
dominantly rural sxbsistence economies grow 
more firmly into tle orbit of the expanding 
markez, the social and environmental condi- 
tions deteriorate ard the rural incomes be- 
come smaller in comparison with those of the 
urban area. The pr ssure on arable land, the 
hope of better life, the prestige and lure of 
the big city and the promise of sscurer 
industrial employment keep mass migration 
moving to old and mew centres. 


A similar conclasion has been reached 
by a team of experts in India, working 
et tha instance of the Committee on 
Five-Year Plan Frojects. It points out, 
as one of the bas causes of the devel- 
cpmeat of slums in cities, the phenom- 
enal _ncrease in their population due 
to the influx of pzople from rural areas 
in seazch of emplcyment and the better 
civic amenities available there. It cites 
in its report the city of Bombay, ob- 
servinz, according to a report in The 
Bindu (Madras) that 
there Eas been a 130 per cent increase in 
population during the last quarter of £ century 
while the increase in dwellings, during this 
period, has only been 35 per cent. It was 
estimated in 1951 thet a population of about 
5C,595 was living at the rate of twenty or 
more persons in eack dwelling or room. The 
present accommodation in Bombay is consid- 
ered to be sufficient to take in about 15 lakhs 
of people out of the present total cf about 
33 lakha, If the rest of the city’s population 
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is to >e adequately housed it would involve 
constriction of at least 274 lakhs of tene- 
ments, involving an expenditure of about 
Rs 15) crores. 


Bombay is not the only city where 
expercliture on this scale is needed; the 
team concludes that one of the mea- 
sures for slum prevention is the disper- 
sal o: population by the removal of 
industries from overcrowded cities: — 


The need for dispersal both of industries 
and p-pulation from the more congested 
centres has been recognized since long. It has 
been a-cepted as a basic assumption in the 
development of plans prepared under the 1947 
Town end Country Planning Act of England. 
Dispers.l of industries has been talked about 
in our country for a long time; but no con- 
crete seps appear to have been taken to 
implement it. On the contrary, there is a 
tendenc~ to permit the establishment of new 
industri s in the already overcrowded and 
congestel parts of’ cities even without any 
regard as to whether adequate provision 
exists there for water supply, electricity, 
drainage and other facilities Such a situation 
can be remedied if no licences are granted 
by the Central Government to any of the 
proposec industries unless a “no obiection” 
certificaf2 is produced from the local body 
The locel body while giving such a certificate 
wil, no doubt, take into consideration the 
availabilty of essential facilities 


How truly applicable are these words 
to Bargalore, fast becoming ugly and 
offering increasingly difficult living 
conditiens! 


We nust not expect that the tempo 
of influx from the villages to the towns 
will slow down of itself in the near fu- 
ture. Mor is there any early prospect 
of new housing schemes in towns, ade- 
quate t meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand ‘or accommodation. To limit 
employment expansion in the congested 
areas it might appear advisable to fix 
an optimum limit to the population of 
a city :rom the point of view of ad- 
ministrative efficiency and economical 
planning of the utility services. But, 
while tkis may sound feasible, such a 
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step is difficult to take in a democracy. 
Instead of trying to impose artificial 
restrictions on the movement of popula- 
tion, would it not be more practical 
to deal with the economic responsibility 
for the influx from the villages to the 
towns? If opportunities for employ- 
ment are not confined to the towns and 
if the villages offer at least some of 
the amenities usually available in the 
towns, surely the rural people will not 
readily leave their ancestral homes. Al- 
though our towns are not very attrac- 
tive, if people still continue to flock 
there and undergo all the privations of 
congested slums, it is because the vil- 
lages are considered much worse; im- 
provement of the villages, therefore, is 
a promising way to prevent increased 
urban congestion. 


Striking similarities between the 
thought and the gods of Northern 
Europe, Greece and Rome in pre- 
Christian times and those of ancient 
India were pointed out on June 14th 
by Professor J. B. S. Haldane in his 
lecture at the Indian Institute of 
World Culture, Bangalore, on the 
“Pre-Christian Religions and Litera- 
tures of Europe.” While not neg- 
lecting Druidism and the religion 
of the Scandinavian countries, he 
dealt chiefly with the Greek and Latin 
literatures, which continued to be stud- 
led in Britain 1,500 years after the 
Roman conquerors’ departure. This was 
a precedent which might reassure 
Indians anxious for the retention of 
English in their country. The litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome, in point of 
both beauty and meaning, had exerted 
as enduring an influence on Europe as 
the literature in Sanskrit had exerted 
on India. 

Rome had recognized the cultural 
superiority of conquered Greece, and 
most of the Roman gods were the 
counterparts of those of Greece under 
different names, though in general more 
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respectable than the Greek gods, some 
of whom had all-too-human failings. 
Interesting parallels were suggested be- 
tween the gods of Europe and of India. 

How wide-spread in ancient Europe 
a vivid belief in rebirth was, was also 
very interestingly brought out. 

Indian mythology, Professor Hal- 
dane recognized, was far richer in moral 
lessons than the literatures of Greece 
and Rome. He felt, moreover, that 
European scholars, brought up in the 
Christian tradition, would profit great- 
ly by six months in India as a prelimi- 
nary to understanding the polytheistic 
cultures of early Europe. On the other 
hand, he strongly urged that young 
Indian scholars should study the my- 
thologies of Greece and Rome. Viewing 
them from their own standpoint, they 
could see them in correct perspective 
and incidentally would understand bet- 
ter their own ancient past. 

Professor Haldane suggested a paral- 
lel between the Trojan War and the 
war fought on the Plain of Kurukshe- 
tra, perhaps because of the great car- 
nage and the noble warriors destroyed 
on both sides. Is there not, also, a 
closer parallel between the abduction of 
Helen and the fall of Troy and the 
Rameayana’s account of the abduction 
of Sita and the conquest of Lanka? 


In these days when science and 
technology are outrivalling the humani- 
ties in popularity, the science-teaching 
programme assumes great importance. 
Laetitia Bolton examines this problem 
in the “Annual Book Issue” of Sctence, 
organ of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. It is, she 
writes, the responsibility of educators 
in a democracy “not merely to train 
more scientists but to foster the under- 
standing of science.’ We would add, 
the understanding of its responsibilities 
and of its place in national and world 
culture and affairs. From the next 
school year, she tells us, science teach- 
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ing will be mandatory in New York 
Staze schools from the first grade 
through the eighth. She quotes James 
R. Killian as maintaining that “the 
libe-al arts of oar time cannot be liber- 
al = they reject or disdain science and 
technology.” True, but even more im- 
portant is his recognition that, con- 
versaly, 

Science and techno.ogy cannot fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities if ocr scientists anc. engineers 
lack the humanistx quality whick hes been 
a3cnited to the Athenians—the art of making 
gentk the life of mankind. 

The desirabilisy, at the level of sci- 
entific specialization, of uniting the 
parts of science to form a comprehen- 
sive whole is toached on editorially in 
tae same issue, im a consideration of the 
limrations of team projects o? unifica- 
tion. The integration of scientific 
knowledge is imleed desirable if xi- 
entisss restrict their generalizations to 
proved facts. Brt the project for pro- 
ducirg a unified behavioural theory of 
man and society, with which the edi- 
torial specifically deals, seems to lie 
outside science’s legitimate field. 


The Central Gazetteer Unit of the 
Government of India, set up in Janu- 
ary, has completed plans for compiling 
a National and District Gazetteers. 
This is good news. The District Gazet- 
tears now kept in large libraries are 
rarely referred to except by the dis- 
cernirg, but the” were evolved by a 
long and laboricus process. In 1807 
the East India Company’s Directors 
planned for a stetistical survey of the 
country, and the idea grew till Hunter 
submitted his plan for a Gazetteer of 
the country in 18€9. With the voluntary 
co-operation of officers from mere than 
209 districts, he worked on his system- 
atic vlan till the Gazetteers were 
publisied early ir this century. 

At a recent meeting of the State 
Editors of Gazetteers, at New Delhi, 
the Cantral Unit decided that the re- 
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vised District Gazetteers should follow 
a unform pattern. According to a re- 
port in The Statesman, 


they should not merely be geographical 
dictionaries, but should attempt to describe 
vividl; the social, political, economic and 
culture] life of the people living in a particular 
district. Based on the recommendations of an 
expert committee set up for this purpose 
three Fears ago, the plan lays down a pattern 
chapte: wise with a view to making the treat- 
ment «f the subject-matter compact and to 
reduce the margin of error, omission and 
duplication. Section headings have been kept 
broad snough to alow due emphasis to be 
placed on aspects of local administration 
peculiar to a district, without disturbing the 
arrangement of the chapters as a whole. 

Whle warmly acknowledging the 
learning and industry displayed by 
their >redecessors, the plan warns the 
revisers against the wholesale lifting of 
passages, whatever be their impress of 
profound scholarship. Time has wrought 
many a Change in the ways and habits 
of mem; and a new angle of vision has 
becom2 necessary. The responsibility 
of the revisers is great. 

New zround will have to be broken in the 
historicel section as in most of the old gazet- 
teers the chapters on history end with the 
“Mutiny.” To make the information up-to- 
date sp=cial care will have to be taken to 
ensure taat neither the role of the district in 
the freedom struggle is over-emphasized nor 
is it duplicated with the information to be 
providec. in the proposed National Gazetteer. 
To prevent such imbalance or over-simplifica- 
tion, the Central Unit will go through each 
District Gazetteer before it is passed for 
publicatibn. 

The plan for the National Gazetteer 
envisag2s the 
productien of four volumes of about 500 pages 
each to replace the existing Imperial Gazet- 
teers Tle first volume will be confined to 
the physical features of the country and the 
race, relizion and language of its people. The 
second volume will deal with the country’s 
history and culture. Economic conditions with 
special reference to the available resources and 
the recert developments wil] form the sub- 
ject-matter of the third volume. The last 
volume will concentrate on administration 
and the cultural and political integration of 
the counzry. 
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B. P. WADIA 


[W2 sorrowfully record the passitg away of Shri B. P. 
Wadia [‘‘Shravaka”] at Bangalore on August 20th. We owe 
to “Fhren” the folowing appreciation, necessarily brief as 
this issue is already in the press.—Eb. | 


Shn B. P. Wadia, a great son of India and a devoted 
follower for over haf a century of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky and 
her great Teachers, was born at Bombay, October 8th, 1881. 
He came of a famous line of Parsi shipbuilders. He might 
be sa:d metaphoriczelly to have followed the ancestral profes- 
sion, but it was not at constructing sh.ps of wood or steel that 
he latoured. He worked since 1922, side by side with faithful 
colleazues of the United Lodge of Theosophists on three 
contirents—and, since 1929, especialy in India—to salvage 
and refloat the barcue of pure Theosophy, Mme. Blavatsky’s 
restatement .of the Ancient Wisdom, which had stranded on 
the sandbar of pseido-Occultism anc personal following. 


He served also ir other fields, suff2ring internment for his 
activiy in the Home Rule League, of whose New India he 
was Assistant Editor. He also orgenized the first Labour 
Unior in India and represented Indian Labour at the First 
Intermational Labour Conference in 1919. 


He initiated in 1930 and has Jong laboured for THE ARYAN 
Pats of which Sophia Wadia was nemed as Editor in 1940. 
His cften unsigned articles in it down the years ever con- 
veyed high ideals end great ideas. Other monuments to his 
tireless spiritual and philanthropic ene-gy have been his several 
books; the valuable Theosophical reprints brought out under 
his irspiration; the anonymously edi.ed monthly, The Theo- 
sophical Movement: and the Indian Irstitute of World Culture 
at Bengalore, with Branches in Londcn and Bombay, founded 
to promote world >rotherhood and  eace, of which he was 
the Fresident for life. 


For all that he was and all that he achieved he credited 
Theosophy with its teachings of an Impersonal Deity, present 
every where and in every human heart; Karma and Reincarna- 
tion; Universal Brotherhood and th2 perfectibility of man. 


Th2 world is grievously the poorer for his passing, but 
incalculably the richer for his years of tireless service. The 
seeds of aspiration ae has sown in countless minds and hearts 
will vield their fair and fragrant harvest through the coming 
years helping to make a nobler and = kinder world than that 
from which he passed so peacefully eway. 

PHREN 


THE ARYAN PAT 


Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Vore of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD’— 
TOWARDS ONE WORLD 


As THESE lines are being penned the news from the four quarters of the 
globe is disconcerting as well as disappointing. In the names of their 
respective governments the heads of States, supported by their like-minded 
colleagues, have been taking steps which threaten to throw the good of the 
world into the melting pot of war and strife, the apotheosis of evil. We 
doubt whether the masses of the U.S.A. or of the U.S.S.R., of Great 
Britain or of France, would support these actions if the whole truth were 
known. 

From the mcral point of view, in what measure is the Democratic side, 
represented by the U.S.A., superior to the tyrannical Autocracy of the 
U.S.S.R.? Democratic States are superior to Totalitarian States because 
in them there are liberty of speech and action, impartial courts of law and 
justice free from executive interference, respect for the dignity of man, 
the voter, and clean methods of election to the legislatures. All these go 
to make the Democratic side more moral and truly humanitarian. How is 
it, then, that representatives of the Democratic side, the U.S.A. and her 
friends, lapse into the ways of the Totalitarian States represented by the 
U.S.S.R. and her satellites? And an even more important question, What 
power and influence do the leaders of the Democratic States wield over 
their own population ? 

There is little doubt in our minds that the Democratic States do stand 
for a liberty of thought and of speech which is ruthlessly suppressed under 
the Totalitarian régimes. It seems to us, however, that the Democratic 
States are still in the grip of the evils of Nationalism, which today is out of 
place, out of line with evolution; a thing of the dead past. Nationalism is like 
a spook, a preta, masquerading as the Divine Spirit, as in the séance room, 
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from the limbo of soulless forms. The sccalled “Spirits” of the dead 
tempt and corrupt the minds of men. So zlso, today the Kama-rupa, the 
soulless form, of dead Nationalism tempts and corrupts the mass-mind of 
the Democrac.es. That soulless passion-form or Kama-rupa has succeeded 
in being accepted as the soul of the Totalitarian States. A nefarious type 
of Nationalism flourishes there, and the U.S.A. and her friends should 
resist intelligently the abserption and assimilation of those morbific forces 
oZ an effete Nationalism. 

The cycle cf Nationalism has run its course; the wheel of progress and 
of evolution, zhe Great Cakra of Vishnu, has rolled forward to enter the 
cycle of Internationalism, of One World; of Humanitarianism and 
Universal Brctherhood; of Cosmopolitanism and the true religion of Right 
and Righteous Living. 

The Democracies should unite in the first instance, not to fight Russian 
and other autocracies, but to labour constructively for the creation of the 
real “Parliament of man, the Federation of the World.” There is rivalry 
between Democratic States. Totalitarianism has for its motto—‘‘ Might is 
Right” ; the!freedom-loving Democracies must cleanse themselves of every 
taint of that impure motto. Justice and Mercy are two major aspects of 
the Law of Nemesis or Karma, and the Democracies should be stricter than 
they now are in the self-discipline of developing and expressing the light 
of justice and the power of mercy. 

This, we feel, is what our Prime Minister Nehru has at heart. His many 
efforts for the good of the world at large are directed to creating a mental 
and moral a-mosphere of pure brotherhood among all nations, all the 
peoples of the world. His greatest enemies are those of his own household 
— those narrow-minded ard unintelligent-kearted persons who are engaged 
in waging frairicidal strife on more than one front. Provincialism, casteism 
and creedalism are dogmatic and fanatic forces of evil. 

We must ll work for a United India in a United World. From this 
point of view Adult Education in India is 3f greater importance than even 
school and college educetion. The Humanities are more needed than 
technology is in the civikzation of today The Religion of Life and not 
organized regions; Soul education which enables man to master the 
machine which at present is enslaving man; the conviction of the need for 
a Brotherhocd in actu and altruism not simply in name; these are some 
of the means to bring intc being One Wor.d, One Humanity. 

Selfishness. indifference and brutality can never be the normal state of 
the race—tc believe so would be to despair of humanity, and it is said, 
“God will forgive thee all but thy despair ” 

SHRAVAKA 


IN DEFENCE OF DARKNESS 


[Mr. Mikhail Naimy needs no introduction to our readers. He is the 
well-known author of The Book of Mirdad, The Pitted Face and the 
recently published T4 We Meet..., the beautiful mystic stories which 
are gaining appreciation. In this essay he expresses in his usual charming 
and limpid prose some profound ideas; and they ring true and need 
neither logic nor argument for acceptance.— ED.] 


WE att sing the praises of Light, while no kind word is ever said for 
Darkness. For Darkness is to us the symbol of ignorance and the source of 
error and fear. It is the favourite stage where our sins and evil passions 
like to frolic and to propagate in absolute abandon. The ocean that is 
Darkness is indeed boundless, uncharted, most merciless and treacherous. 

In Darkness the eye is rendered of no use as a guide to the foot, and 
the foot as a guide to the body. Should they venture out in the dark, they 
may all perish in an instant. As to the hand, it becomes an undependable 
tool. While groping for an onion or a rope it may grasp a scorpion or a 
snake. 

In Darkness all measurements and directions are twisted or made of no 
avail. No length, no width, no depth, no east, no west. Only a limitless 
expanse wherein all differences are lost between the near and the far, the 
high and the low, the beautiful and the ugly, the red and the yellow, and 
all the other colours and shades of the rainbow. Everything is pitch-black 
—rather, is colourless. For, in the absence of all colours, black also ceases 
to be a colour. 

All in all, total and perpetual Darkness would seem tantamount to 
death. Sufficient for it to blot out all our landmarks in order to paralyze 
our movements and thus leave us crippled and blind to any goal. 

As to Light, who can assess even a fraction of its incalculable bounties 
and beauties? In the twinkling of an eye it reveals to us vistas upon 
vistas of charm and wonder. And we are lured by the charm and the 
wonder to imbibe of them as much as we can. Ferociously and stubbornly 
we fight every obstacle to any of our aims. Should the aim be shrouded in 
Darkness, we call forth all our ingenuity to tear the shrouds, so as to have 
the world about us flooded in Light. Is it any wonder that we should love 
and praise Light, and should hate and fight Darkness? 

Did not the Creator say at the very dawn of creation, “Let there be 
light,” and there was Light? Did not the prophets of old teach us that he 
who walketh in the light does not stumble? Did they not say, “Let your 
light shine before men’’? Did they not warn us against all the evil things and 
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doings that cloak themselves in Darkness? Verily, then, is Light all truth 
and beauty; while Darkness is falsehood amd ugliness in the extreme. 

That is th2 universal judgment men pronounce for Light against 
Darkness. Ths judgment, ir my opinion, :s most biased and unfair. For 
neither is Light a blessing unalloyed; nor Darkness a curse unmitigated. 
Much can be said against Light. And much can be said in favour of 
Darkness. 

The greatest, the nobles: and the foremost among the virtues of 
Darkness is its. being the womb wherein Lite is conceived and germinated 
before and after it takes form and manifests itself to Light. 

Observe how over-careful Life is to hide its holy germ far away from 
Light for fear that the slight2st ray of LigEt should strangle it and nip it 
in the bud. Tkerefore it wraps it up with many wrappers which Light can 
never penetrate. That is its course with all things animate and inanimate. 
Thus the germ in the sem2n of animal and man is kept in absolute 
obscurity, and is made to pass from the male to the female in total 
Darkness also, there to gestate for days or months before issuing forth into 
Light after having been fully equipped with all the essential powers and 
organs which shall enable it to grow, to expand and to achieve the purpose 
for which it was made to emerge from Darkness into Light. 

Also the seeds out of which grow the bewildering varieties of plants — 
are they not strongholds of Darkness for the germ of Life that is to 
become, say, € dandelion, en ear of corn, a cedar, or any lowly or princely 
representative of the vegetable kingdom? Take, for instance, an acorn. 
Break it in two and expose its heart to Light, and what is the conse- 
quence? You Aave killed tae potential oak hidden in the dark recesses of 
its heart. On zhe other hanc, take that very acorn and bury it with its 
shrouds in the Darkness of the earth, and ic shall before very long emerge 
as a green, delicate plant cepable of becoming in the course of years a 
mighty oak waose branches shall spread wide and far, whose roots shall go 
deep into the earth, whose heart shall make merry with the storm, and off 
whose shoulders the years shall skip and gl.de as skip and glide the drops 
of rain and dew. 

See how the roots of plants abhor the g-are of Light and seek instead 
the soothing yuietude of Darkness, there to crawl in peace and safety 
along their devious paths. Uncover those rcots and expose them to Light, 
and you destroy the plant. Look also to the trunk, the branches, the leaves 
and the fruits of any tree, and you shall find that all these are but swad- 
dling bands wherein the lize in that tree is wrapped so as to keep it safe 
from the poiscned shafts o- Light. 
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Look rather at your own body, which is the nearest living thing to you. 
Do you not see how Nature has wrapped it from head to foot in that 
marvellous covering which is your skiv, so as to permit the life within it to 
do its work in the peaceful silence of Darkness? Neither your brain, your 
heart, your liver, your lungs, nor any of your vital organs can do their 
work except in total darkness. As to the blood, which is the life-carrier in 
your body, if you expose a drop of it to Light, it instantly congeals and is 
robbed of that charge of life which it carried while working in the dark. 
It is as if there were an enmity between your blood and Light, such as 
exists between zhe mouse and the cat. 

Passing from the world of biology to that of psychology, we find that 
our thoughts, -maginings, emotions, reactions and memories, from the 
noblest to the basest, all have their birth in the dark and grow and multiply 
in the dark. When they become audible and visible as words, sounds, move- 
ments, lines, colours or any other modes of expression, they so become 
through their shells, as it were. Their essence—their souw/—remains en- 
wrapped in Darkness. 

Do you not often shut your eyes when attempting to catch a fleeting 
image, to poncer a weighty question or to solve one of those knotty 
mundane or spiritual problems that frequently cross your path? Does not 
that mean that your mind, your imagination, your memory and all your 
soul powers preier to work in the dark and away from the distractions of 
Light? I dare assert that all the masterpieces of human genius, from the 
remotest times to the present, were conceived in the Darkness of silence or 
the silence of Darkness. Often does Light distort things by presenting 
them to our senses not as they are but as they seem, thus leading us to 
believe that what seems is what zs. It ill becomes us then to overrate Light 
and to underrat2 Darkness. 

Yea, glorious is that Darkness which is the sacred incubator and 
preserver of holy Life. In it alone does Life invisible incarnate, to issue 
forth in an endless variety of visible forms which bathe in Light, yet are 
never pierced by Light. To try to penetrate that Darkness with the eye 
which can see nothing except in the Light is as futile and stupid as trying 
to catch the image reflected in a mirror by breaking the mirror. For that 
we need an eye zhat can see in the dark. 

Happily we are endowed with such an eye. It is that Inner Eye which 
sees while the outer one is shut, and which depends for seeing on a light 
other than that sent down by the sun, the moon and the stars, or that 
given forth by a match or by the pressing of an electric button. When 
clear and wide-awake, that eye alone is capable of piercing the dark veils 
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in which Life s always shrouded. And thea its light is The Light, worthy 
of praise and song. When that eye is dark and fast asleep, the world about 
usis a world of phantoms and pantomime And then its darkness is The 
Darkness whica is the fountainhead of all our errors, sins and pains. That is 
the fearful darkness which we are called udon to abhor and to fight, and 
which shall never find a defender in my pea or tongue. 

Were I to choose between a clear inner eye and a blind outer one, I 
wculd choose zhe first. Yet would I prefer -o have both eyes clear. Only a 
clear outer ey2 can lead the inner one to the dark veils of Life without 
being able to pierce them. It is the clear inner eye that pierces the veils 
ani reveals that effulgent Light which “pusseth all understanding” and 
which is the marvellous sustainer of the un_verse and Life undying. 

MIKHAIL NAIMY 


RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 


IN The Misortty Problem in the USSR aad the USA (The Council on 
Race and Taste in World Affairs, New York 16) Mr. Homer Smith, 
an American Negro press correspondent long in Russia and but recently 
returned hame, reports his observations. H= found the material gains and 
nominal self-rule and self-determination of the minority peoples of Soviet 
Central Asza, ‘‘ Russia’s ‘hidden colonial empire,’”’ offset by ruthless 
suppressior of aspirations to independeace. The Soviet Constitution 
permits secession, but the Crimean, Checnen-Ingush and Kalmyk “ au- 
tonomous republics” were disbanded aad their minority inhabitants 
shipped off to Siberia. The remaining Cenzral Asian peoples are reported 
strictly iso ated from their brothers in Persia and Turkey, less so from 
those in Communist China. Moreover “‘ thzir ancient Islamic religion has 
been all bit outlawed” and, “always hishly individualistic, they have 
now been collectivized.”’ 

I shudder to think what would happen to ary Russian minority people if they 
went into court on the basis of the “ freedoms ” m the Soviet Constitution seeking to 
establish th-ir own free press or to expand ovenly their religious activities and 
organization. 

American democracy, despite rapid aad striking advances in Negro 
wealth, opportunity and honours, has admitted shortcomings, but the 
American Negro can freely voice his grievances. Moreover, he can appeal 
to the Coarts and his democratic aspirations are supported by many 
of his White fellow countrymen. Mr. Smita is confident that “ the majesty 
of the law and the growing spirit of democratic enlightenment will in 
the end prevail.” 


THE MIND BEHIND BHOODAN 
SHRI VINOBA BHAVE’S LAND-GIFT MOVEMENT 


[ Tars informative article is based on an intimate study of the ideology 
behind the Land-Gift Movement as expressed in certain recent lectures 
and expositions of Shri Vinobaji. The writer, Dr. J. N. Mohanty, is doing 
useful work in the post-graduate department of the Calcutta University. 
He is the author of a work on Vinoba Bhave in Oriya and also of Nicolai 
Hartmann and A. N. Whitehead: A Study tn Recent Platonism ; he is now 
engaged in preparing a critical study on the German philosopher, Edmund 
Husserl.— Ep. ] 


Tue purpose of this paper is to draw attention to some remarkabie ideas 
that Vinobaji has been propounding in his lectures for some time past. It 
is well known that Vinobaji does not look upon Bhoodan as merely a socio- 
economic programme; Bhooddn, according to him, is a movement that 
aims at the spiritual transformation of man by awakening in him the spirit 
of self-sacrifice and love. Besides, believing as he does in evolution, Vino- 
baji connects this ideal with the evolutionary trend inherent in the human 
race: a human society founded on love and self-sacrifice is not only desir- 
able but, according to Vinobaji, inevitable. This idea of inevitability, 
coupled with a belief in evolution and progress, lends to Vinobaji’s dis- 
courses a timely relevance that appeals to the modern mind. But there is 
quite another aspect of Vinobaji’s recent utterances. He is not only devel- 
oping the historical relevance of the ideal of Sarvodaya but is also interest- 
ed in the ultimate ideal of human perfection, and has devoted some 
valuable thought to this problem. This has led him to reflect upon the 
significance of the Vedanta, the nature of self-knowledge, the possibility of 
a universal religion of man, etc. It is to some of these reflections that we 
shall seek to draw attention, and, in doing this, reference shall be made 
only to a few selected discourses. 


One remarkable feature of these discourses—and this can provide us 
with the starting point for the present discussion—is an awareness of the 
unending possibilities of human perfection. Already in his Gitd-pravacan, 
a book of reflections on the Bhagavad-Gita, Vinobaji shows this awareness. 
No quality, he tells us there, is manifested in its perfection. This holds 
good even of such fundamental principles as truth and non-violence. Not 
even the ancient seers—Vinobaji is willing to concede—realized these princi- 
1 Authoritative Hindi versions of Vinobajt’s discourses are kept and issued thrice a week 


under the title “ Vinoba-Pravacan”’ by the Akhil Bharata Sarva Seva Sangha Prakashan, 
Rajghat, Kashi, 
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ples in all thea implications and aspects. If in our age we claim the credit 
for having extended the application of non-violence to the collective, 
socio-economic sphere, it must nevertheless be conceded that future gen- 
erations will look upon cur experiments and our realizations as mere 
beginnings. 

In his discourse.in Mysore on November 8th, 1957, Vinobaji recommends 
to religion a d:stant unrealized ideal. Has not natural science always had 
such ideals be<ore it, ideals that at one time had seemed too fantastic to 
be capable of realization but which nevertheless have been progressively 
approached, thereby leading science perpetually ahead? As contrasted 
with natural science, religon, whose aim is self-knowledge, Aima-jndna, 
hes placed before itself a meagre ideal: for the common religious soul, it is 
the ideal of a quiet and detached life with peace of mind and indifference to 
what goes on around. “From whatever I have read of religious literature,” 
says Vinobaji, “I have come to the understanding that only a tiny portion 
of the possibil-ties of self-knowledge has been realized by mankind.’’ When 
another persoa suffers from pain, a religious soul feels compassion; but 
were there pervasive self-knowledge, he would have felt that pain himself, 
or the sufferirg person would have experienced the religious soul’s inner 
peace and qtietude! The more self-knowledge develops its unrealized 
ootentialities, the more capable shall it be of removing discord and strife, 
which are due to ignorance. An Atmajfdni in this sense is not one who 
escapes from Hfe’s conflicts to attain to inner peace and freedom but one 
whose very presence dispels conflict as light removes darkness. 

The distant ideal that Vmobaji places before religion and self-knowledge 
is that of a cowective samad4i. The ideal, it may be said, is too remote. But 
Vinobaji says “Iam una>le-to express how much of inspiration I derive 
from the thouzht of such an unattainable ideal. Such a desire fills my very 
marrows.” 

Vinobaji is not alone in cherishing this ideal of collective liberation. 
Even within tae fold of classical Adwaita, we find advocates of what has 
been called Sarvanmukti. The classical text for this is to be found in Ap- 
pyayadikshita’s Siddhdnta-esasamgraha. In a symposium at the Indian 
Philosophical Songress, 1932, Dr. Radhakrishnan defended the thesis that 
complete liberation comes about only when all souls are liberated and the 
world is redeemed. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Hibbert Lectures and, more 
recently, his ‘ Fragments cf a Confession ”? and Recovery of Fatth? contain 
brilliant statements of this idea. 


= Contributed to The Philosophy of Sarvepallt Radhakrishnan, edited by P A. SCHILPP. 
5 Recovery of Fatih (London, =956). 
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Nevertheless, the idea of a collective liberation remains full of concep- 
tual difficulties, the more so inasmuch as both Appyayadikshita and 
Radhakrishnan seek to accommodate it within the framework of Sankara’s 
Adwaita, for which individuality and history are devoid of any transcen- 
dental (paramarthtka) significance. 

Sri Aurobindo is on surer ground, for his Integral Adwaita grants tran- 
scendental sign:ficance to individuality and history. He can therefore place 
before mankind a collective spiritual ideal, the possibility of a spiritual 
transformation of the human race instead of the salvation of individual souls. 

Vinobaji, when he speaks of a collective samadhi, has yet to clarify its 
theoretical basis and its practical implications. In what sense shall it be 
samadhi, and how, again, collecitve ? 

One thing is clear. Vinobaji is prepared to go beyond traditional Vedanta. 
In his discourse at Srirangapattan on September r1th, 1957, Vinobaji de- 
clares the old Vedantic thought to be inadequate. He is not rejecting 
Vedanta. Only, 


Vedanta, like science, is a growing process. No scientist claims that 
science has become perfect; on the other hand, he can only lay claim to a 
small part of the inexhaustible domain of science. Likewise, we should not 
agree that we have had a complete experience of Vedanta. The perfection 
of Veddania, of metaphysical knowledge, is also in the process of being 
achieved 


Vedanta, i.e., man’s knowledge of the Atman and the identity of all selves, 
is continuously in process of being realized. It is the theory, the proposition- 
al formulation, which may have the appearance of being complete and un- 
changeable. But the experience, the realization, is never complete. Looked 
at from the point of view of history, man’s understanding of himself is indeed 
a growing process. New aspects of the truth as well as new applications 
and implications of familiar aspects make their appearance. And appli- 
cation is not extrinsic to understanding but enriches it. Fresh understand- 
ing and new application are inseparable. If this be so, then even modern 
science’s attempts to know man, as well as contemporary attempts to 
establish a socio-economic order based on equality, love and fraternity, are 
contributing factors towards this growing realization of the Vedanta. The 
age-old truth about the identity of selves no more pertains only to the 
spiritual experiences of a few but extends down to the temporal and finds 
its application in collective life as well. There is a comprehensive attempt to 
get rid of the barrier between the spiritual and the secular, the eternal 
and the temporal; and when this succeeds our understanding of Vedanta 
will be immeasurably richer. 
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One has to bear all this in mind in order zo understand Vinobaji when he 
tells us, in a remarkable discourse which was given in Mysore on November 
4th, 1957, tha: the true Religion of Man has not yet been built. The founda- 
tion is there. “What however has not yet deen built upon this foundation 
is the superstructure, the ‘house of religion,’ in which the individual as 
well as the scciety were to find their sheker.’”? What Vinobaji means by 
the superstructure can only be an integral religion which shall do justice 
to all the aspects of life, individual and social. What is still lacking, for 
example, is a religion of the body which, when it comes into being, would 
give religious vorth to manual labour; that again would imply a social order 
and social va_ues different from those existing. Further, such an integral 
religion shouli not be based on considerations referring to an after-life; in 
such a religion, virtue and vice should be directly experienced in this life. 
“Tf the catastrophe of Hiroshima is not hell, what else is?” 

Here, again, Vinobaji believes, science is on our side. “Science is not 
merely helping. It is also threatening.” W> shall see below how this could 
be so. 

Such an integral religion will bring into existence a new type of man: 
Viswamanava. Vinobaji has devoted a discourse (Bangalore, October 18th, 
1957) to this theme which reminds us of V/hitehead’s celebrated definition 
of religion as “‘world-loyalty.”’ 


Science and self-knowledge are the two indispensable means of human 
progress, says Vinobaji (Pattamundai, Orissa, on March Ist, 1955, and 
Kerala on Argust 8th, 1957). The one accelerates motion, while the other 
directs it. Sccence provides us, as it were_ with feet; self-knowledge, with 
eyes. If one kas eyes but no feet, he can oaly look around but has to limit 
his movements. Without eyes, the feet can move about but cannot find 
the right way. Science can serve, but it can also destroy. By itself, science 
cannot decid between possible uses of -he power it confers. It is self- 
knowledge that can decide and direct. Sarvodaya—to mention one of 
Vinobaji’s favourite themes—is born out Df the union of Atmajadna with 
Vujndna. Ths equation expresses Vinobaji’s faith that Sarvodaya is a 
modern creec to meet the needs of the modern man. One may consider this 
equation in various ways. But the one implication which Vinobaji seems 
to have in mind is this. 

Ancient se_f-knowledge teaches, amongs- other truths, the identity of all 
selves and the ethics of love and “‘renunciation.” “Give up the ‘T’ and the 
‘mine,’ ”?” teaches the Vedanta. Science, it could be said in general, incul- 
cates the ideas of evolution and progress; a sense of history and an aware- 
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ness of the historical situation; a collective point of view and a feeling for 
the temporal needs as contrasted with the purely spiritual aspirations. The 
Sarvodaya outlook on life combines these two. 

More specifically, it is the recent developments in science and technology 
which, according to Vinobaji, make a Sarvodaya outlook on life imperative. 
For, firstly, these developments make it increasingly clearer that science 
and violence cannot any longer go together, that their alliance would lead 
to the destrustion of humanity and therefore of science itself, and that 
science if it is to prosper unhampered must seek alliance with non-violence. 
Limited violence worked well when science and technology had not ad- 
vanced to the point where they are now. Now, however, violence would 
know no limits if aided by science. Science demands today, for its own 
future, acceptance of the moral principles of non-violence and love. 

Secondly, the atomic age should bring about a total change in our valu- 
ations and in the principles of social ordering. Today, while we are economi- 
cally dependent on the rest of the world, we yet think in terms of our 
nation, religion, locality, caste, etc. While commercialism is parading as 
internationalism, it fosters petty vanities; the two combined lead to con- 
flicts which, in the atomic age, could cause a total disaster. The Sarvodaya 
outlook on life suggests a reversal of this situation as the means to our 
survival and progress. Let there be economically self-sufficient units; let 
our material desires be limited as circumstances demand, but let our 
thoughts transcend petty vanities and be inspired by the thought of 
humanity. Let us consume goods produced by our immediate neighbours; 
but let us think of ourselves, and of others, as men and not in terms of 
nations, religions, localities or castes: “Limit your desires and universalize 
your minds.” This is the teaching of ancient religion and the demand of 
the situation created by modern science and technology. 

These few thoughts, selected and put together out of the endlessly 
variegated and rich discourses of Vinobaji, will reveal the mind behind the 
Bhoodan Movement in a new light, as one which, steeped in the traditional 
wisdom, nevertheless does not lean on traditional statements as final un- 
alterable truths; as one which, though welcoming science and technology 
and believing in history and progress, yet sees the need of directing human 
affairs with the help of the principles of love and non-violence; and as one 
which, supremely visionary, is yet intensely concerned with the needs of 
the age. 

J. N. MOHANTY 


IMMANU2L KANT AND THE © 
WORLD VIEW OF MODERN SCIENCE 


{Mr. Rufus Suter, an American contributor, is the author of several 
articles in our pages whict have been inspired by his study of the thought 
of “the Sage of Königsberg.’ Kant has been well described as "the 
founder of modern philosopay ” and “the greatest philosopher of Euro- 
pean birth.’’—Ed.] | 


Recrntty at the National Academy of Science in Washington a lantern 
slide was cest on the screen saowing a part of the sky as seen through the 
200-inch Hale telescope on Vt. Palomar. At first glance one noticed only 
the black feld studded with sharp star-images familiar to anybody who 
has visited >hotographic galleries in observatories or planetariums. But on 
closer scrut-ny one detected that some of the images were not so sharp as 
they at first appeared. The lecturer explained that the sharp images were 
individual sins within our own galaxy—the system one sees edge-on when 
one looks out through the recesses of that remarkable example of perspec- 
tive, the M:-lIky Way. The fuzzy images, on the other hand, were spiral 
nebulz, tha: is, each was a group of millions or even billions of suns. 

Suppose that after the lect.1re somebody in the audience had gone out- 
side and actually looked at tie original of one of these fuzzy images, for 
instance at the famous Nebula of Andromeda, nearest of the foreign 
galaxies. | 

This, though a grandiose example, would have been a simple case of 
awareness by an observer of areal, or an actual, object. On the one hand 
is X, the observer; on the oth=r hand is Y, the observed. The instant that 
X becomes aware of Y, Y locms into view as the universe, and X'looms 
into view as you, or I, or who2ver it happens to be who is observing. The 
universe seen is, in its most comprehensive and large-scale aspect, the 
world of astronomy: the abyss of space-time, the metagalaxy, the! spiral 
nebulæ, the gaseous nebule, suns, planets, satellites, comets, meteors, 
interstellar dust. Thanks to the 200-inch telescope, the confines of this 
astronomical universe have been pushed back to 1,000 million light-years 
(roughly, 6,co0,000,000,000,G0 miles). | 

An interesting aspect of this metagalaxy, quite obvious to any observer 
if he is in a matter-of-fact mood, is that it is a spatio-temporal extension 
oł his immeciate neighbourkood: the side-walk, for example. There is no 
basic differerce between the ore and the other—only superficial contrasts 
of size, distamce, age, mass, tamperature, speed, etc.— nothing which digits 
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in the number-series cannot make wholly explicit. One’s awareness of Y as 
a distant astronomical body, seen as it was approximately 1,000,000 years 
ago, is the same sort of achievement as one’s awareness of Y as the side- 
walk: no more and no less astonishing. 

The metagalaxy contains the domain of protons, electrons, nettrons, 
mesotrons, ions and the host of other particles prominent in today’s news. 
Indeed, these are all that the metagalaxy contains, because 1ts parts, such 
as spiral nebula, are systems of these particles. The sub-atomic world is 
an extension towards the small of the same series that in the opposite 
direction leads to the realm of the astronomer. If one were exceedingly 
small one would be aware of Y as these particles. 

There is no need to repeat that all science lives exclusively within the 
universe of which observers are aware, or at least of which they would be 
aware if they were much smaller or much larger or were at another point 
in space or time. Telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, radar, compasses, 
balances, test-tubes, surveying instruments, levers, steam engines, 
dynamos, all serve to increase awareness in one way or another, to add 
new areas to the field of awareness. 

Also there is no need to repeat that in recent centuries the details of 
which scientists have become conscious are so multitudinous and complex 
that the universe has been split up into various departments: the universe 
of astronomy, the universe of physics, the universe of chemistry, the uni- 
verses of geology, of the biological sciences, of history, etc. These divisions, 
however, reflect only the convenience of the observer. The universe may 
also be approached, even today, from a non-departmentalized point of 
view. That is to say, we may forget the artificial divisions of the 
particular sciences, and look around to make an impartial and universal 
survey of all the objects we are aware of, keeping in mind also what we 
have learned from reading, lectures, conversation and our own earlier 
observations. Such an attitude as this, taken even by a layman, may have 
some surprising results missed by the departmentalized scientists regard- 
less of how experienced they may be, or with what stupendously 
accurate and powerful instruments they may conduct their investigations. 

Let us consider some results of such a survey. One result is that the 
universe in so far as it actually is observed, or in so far as it might 
possibly be observed under certain conditions—-from the sub-atomic end 
to the metagalactic end—is an organized unity for me, the observer. I 
hold it together as one, and I can switch my consciousness from one part 
of it to another, through space, and to some extent through time, and 
back again as often as I like, without losing the sense of its oneness, or of 
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the self-identity of its parts, or indeed of my own self-identity. 

Another result of a survey is that the facts of which we are aware can 
be shuffled into two classes. There are the facts which strike us as 
arbitrary, the so-called brute facts, the facts which are in general 
unpredictable or which are, at most, predictable only within large margins 
of error. These are the facts that migh- be otherwise. We know, for 
instance, that there are nine major planets in the solar system. There might, 
however, be eht. The only way we can discover their number is to count 
them. Once we have done this we naturall7 accept this number as a fact, 
realizing that :f we had found that we could count them only to eight, we 
could as well have settled for eight, or any other number that might have 
worked out. Tae majority of facts in our e+ perience are of this brute type, 
which is one reason why education is painfal. We simply must have such 
facts drummec into our heads if we wish to be regarded as sane, since 
there is no way of automatically extracting them from instinctive 
preferences, or of figuring them out by sheer exercise of reason. 

Our inventory shows us also a second class of facts. These are those 
facts which cannot be otherwise. They are akways predictable with absolute 
accuracy. Instead of impinging upon us unexpectedly as brute facts, they 
come, even tke first time, as wholly expected. They are inevitable, 
irreversible, necessary. True, in the process of our education we do not 
become alive to them until we have some brute facts in our minds. But 
once we have achieved acquaintance with the latter we realize, if we take 
the trouble to think, that certain inevitable facts were tkere too, all along, 
even if we had zo wait until the brute facts <nocked us in the head before 
we became conscious of them. Thus, though the number of major planets 
in the solar system is nine, that the number of major planets in the solar 
system must be some number is inevitable. The point is not that there 
must be a frite number of planets in the sclar system—for by a stretch 
of the imagination we may at least imagine their number to be infinite. 
The point is much simpler than this. It is merely that, finite or infinite, 
there must always be some number of them. 

This example bf an inevitable fact is so naive and platitudinous that one 
is likely to tak2 it none too seriously. Of course there has to be some 
number! Why even mention it? 

But naive and platitudinous or not, this is an example of an inevitable 
fact. If we forget for a moment our prejudice zhat it lacks significance, and 
if we look at it with true scientific detachment as a fect of nature as 
objectively factual as any merely brute fact, we may be puzzled by it. It does 
seem to be a fact. Yet our awareness of it does not seem to be adequately 
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explained by the same sort of evidence that makes us aware of the brute 
fact that there are nine major planets in the solar system. 

Indeed, if we puzzle over this, at first, rather silly fact, we may 
eventually frame it in a general form: “Things not only ave numerable, 
countable, quantifiable; but they kave to be so,” and we may sincerely ask 
ourselyes: How on earth do we know this to be true? Our knowledge of 
its truth cannot come wholly from brute facts because we have not been 
aware of a sufficient number of brute facts, nor has been the human race, 
to justify this astonishingly comprehensive boast. No matter how many 
quadrillions of things may have happened in the past, or may happen in 
the future, it is absolutely certain that each one of them has its proper 
number-series. We know this though at the same time we are aware that 
in any such given instance nobody may ever be actually conscious of just 
what the num Der specifically is. 

The intriguing question of how we know such an inevitable fact to be 
true has been given several answers in the history of this odd kind of non- 
departmentalized scientific thought. The most obvious answer, of course, 
and the one most in tune with today’s pitch, is that the inevitability of 
such facts is an illusion, induced by generations of our ancestors reacting to 
brute facts that have chanced to occur through the millennia in the same 
way. Thus, we, our fathers, our grandfathers, our great-grandfathers, etc., 
have counted things for so long, and so often, that it finally has become a 
habit, and we honestly believe that things have to be capable of being 
counted. We are concerned here only with a particularly repetitious type 
of brute fact, and our feeling that we have to do with a necessarv fact, 
though natural enough, is without warrant. As customarily happens to 
people under the influence of strong habits, we have lost the ability, save 
with an almost superhuman cffort, to look at the situation critically and 
objectively. This explanation is after the manner of the great Scottish 
sceptic, David Hume. 

Another answer beginning to be popular today is that we observers 
deliberately, by a kind of sleight-of-hand, compel certain facts to be 
unavoidable. It is all a matter of definition. Thus, we compel things to be 
countable by our definition of “things.” If suddenly to our amazement we 
become aware of a basket of apples having not I, or 2, or any other 
number of apples, we say: These are not “things”; and our proposition 
that “‘things’’ have to be numerable still holds good. The line of thought 
of this explanation is after the manner of a contemporary logician, C. I. 
Lewis. 

A third reply is as old as Aristotle. We know brute facts and we know 
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necessary facts. Why? Because we are endowed with capacities to have 
both kinds of knowledge. And that is an end of the matter. 

Some people may be satisfied by one of these answers, some by another. 
They all do, no doubt, help to make understandable a peculiar situation. 
This article, hcwever, is entitled: “Immanuel Kant and the World View of 
Modern Science,’ and the high-point of the article, Kant’s answer, has not 
vet been made. But before proceeding to it let us note that most of this 
article has already been Kantian in spizit: (x) The conception of X (the 
unknewn) és the observer, and of Y (tie unknown) as the observed, and 
of their interaction giving rise to the uriverse of phenomena, is Kantian. 
The Y, of course, is the famous Ding am sich. (2) The conception of ‘the 
universe as a homogeneous, organized, unified whole for the observer is 
Kantian, although the picture contains zhe new particulars of twentieth- 
century science. In Kantian terminology this master-characteristic of our 
experience of the universe and of our ccrrelative experience of ourselves is 
Transcendenta- Unity of Apperception. (- ) The idea of a fully self-conscious 
non-departmentalized survey of the vhole of our field of awareness is 
Kantian (suck is the programme cf his Transcendental Atsthetic, 
Transcendental Analytic and Transcendental Dialectic). (4) The division 
of facts intc brute (a posteriori) and inevitable (a priori) is Kantian. (5) 
The problem we finally reached is, in his technical terminology: How are 
synthetic judgnents æ priors possible? This is Kantian, and is the central 
problem of the whole Kantian theory of the nature of theoretical scientific 
knowledge. 

In conclusion let us consider Kant’s ewn solution to his own problem. 
It is very bold. Observers are able to Ee aware of those inevitable facts 
which no amoumt of merely empirical evidence can give—indeed, observers 
have to be aware of them — because the >bservers themselves put them in 
the universe. Our acts of awareness aze also acts of genuine creation. 
Thus, the number of planets in the solar system has to be some number 
because the aczivity of the senses of tne observers, combined with the 
activity of their rational understandirg, so organizes space-time, the 
number-series, quantities, qualities, relations and modalities that things 
in order to be objects at all have to be zapable of being counted. Other- 
wise there would be no experienceable ol-jects and no we. There would, of 
course, in some sense, still be X and Y These are the ultimates beyond 
our control. But there would be no umverse transparent to experiment 
and observation and no universe to which rational processes such as 


inference would be relevant. 
Rufus SUTER 


ANTI-PROSTITUTION LAW IN INDIA 


[ Shri C. V. Hanumantha Rao examines the influence of recent legislation 
affecting an important social problem.— ED.] 


rc 


May isr, 1958, on which the red lights went up against various “red 


light” areas throughout the country, with the coming into force of the Act 
for Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls, was a red-letter 
day. A country-wide and systematic battle to outlaw prostitution was 
launched. Whether the battle succeeds depends on a diversity of circum- 
stances and conditions. An anti-prostitution law is competent to eliminate 
the evil only in the measure of the effective co-operation it receives from 
the public and the strength of the public feeling behind it. 

It is widely admitted that prostitution cannot be eradicated by legal 
processes alone; this is so not only in India. No social reform of any 
significance has been achieved that way. The committee on Homosexual 
Offences and Prostitution (otherwise known as the Wolfendon Committee), 
reporting on conditions in England, says:— 

Prostitution is a social fact deplorable in the eves of moralists, sociol- 
ogists and, we believe, the great majority of ordinary people. But it has 
persisted in many civilized sections throughout many centuries and the 
attempt to stamp it out by repressive legislation shows that it cannot be 
eradicated through the agency of the criminal law. 


In India, in almost every measure for social reform and promotion of 
social progress attempted during the last hundred years or more, the law 
was only a handmaid. It was the strength of public opinion operating 
against an existing evil that constituted the principal impulsion to reform. 
Prostitution and immoral traffic in women, with its roots deep in the past 
and interwoven unfortunately with some vague religious sanctions (such 
as those represented by the Devadasi system, which has since disappeared), 
cannot be extirpated merely by the adoption of a law against it. For one 
thing, the law must be effectively enforced; for another, a vigorous public 
opinion must back up the enforcement by its purposeful co-operation; 
and, for a third, the axe must be laid at the root causes of the evil. 

One consideration in regard to immoral traffic in women is that it has 
had wide ramifications and a powerful and organized body of persons are 
interested in its continuance. To them it is a commercial proposition. On 
the other hand, a number of women following the “profession” are surpris- 
ingly among the most vigorous protesters against efforts to suppress it by 
a criminal law. There is ample evidence that many such women are reluc- 
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tant to be sav2d from their Cegrading life or from the clutches of those 
whom society and law consider their oppressors. This may be a depraved 
attitude; but it exists. 

The anti-prostitution law is at best an nstrument for regulating the 
activities of brcthel-keepers and their agents, who are intent on exploiting 
sexual vice for commercial purposes, and for preventing women from open 
indulgence in indecent behaviour. The establishment of institutions, 
whether they are called“ protective homes” >r by some other name, where 
offenders against the law and rescued wcmen would be detained for 
preventive or rehabilitative purposes, as the case may be, is a vital part 
of the machine-y created under the law. Tae enforcement agency would 
be strengthened by the association with it of social-welfare workers, 
preferably women, who will provide the human (and humane) touch so 
indispensable ir extenuating the effects of the punitive features of the law. 
This provision is a recognition of the need for sympathy and understand- 
ing in dealing with the psychological and sozial aspects of the problem of 
maladjusted and unadjusted women, who dip down the slope of sexual 
delinquency for reasons of which the law izself cannot take cognizance. 
Social psychologists and welfare workers fariliar with the background of 
victims of commercialized vice readily agrze that in many cases their 
willingness to sell their honour or to depart ‘rom correct social behaviour 
is attributable to abnormal psychological, 2nvironmental, domestic and 
economic factors. Such victims deserve great. sympathy and every possible 
assistance to overcome the influence of thzir environmental and other 
conditions. 

Effective enfcrcement of the anti-prostitufion law is important, particu- 
larly as, after its notification, prostituticn has in many places gone 
underground. Also essential is the rapid extension of the institutional 
structure to facilitate the removal, for corre:tive and rehabilitative treat- 
ment, of women rescued from moral danger er found offending against the 
law by clandestine brothel-running or camouflaged soliciting. Special 
vigilance is essential to rescue girls and adolescents in moral danger at the 
hands of procurers, and thereafter to cure th2ir psychological or individual 
abnormalities by sympathetic treatment. La:tly, concerted social action is 
necessary to defzat efforts by beneficiaries fom immoral traffic to prosti- 
tute any Constitutional provisions to the assertion of a right to run houses 
of ill-fame. In this we are treading the borderland between law and moral 
pressure in achieving a desirable social objeczive; if the law is helpless or 
unhelpful or inadequate in that respect, moral pressure through social 
action becomes indispensable. 
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While the tattle against prostitution is proceeding under the law, there 
is need for extensive social education of women, for the improving of those 
social conditims which induce women to take to a life of sexual delin- 
quency and tne building up of an effective and country-wide network of 
welfare, rehab litative and reformatory institutions. Social-welfare workers 
and organizafions must mobilize their resources to the fullest possible 
extent and co-operate with the machinery of law to deal with women who 
were till recertly following the profession and may still be following it in 
camouflaged >rothels. They should also help in weaning them from 
psychological attitudes responsible for transforming them into hard-boiled 
delinquents. -t is necessary to cleanse the arteries of the towns and cities 
into which tLe prostitutes have spread themselves, obviously poisoning 
their blood-st-eam, and the women should be sent to rescue or protective 
homes, wherever they exist. There is every reason that use should be 
made of the efter-care and rehabilitation homes, of which about forty have 
been set up ix different States, under the after-care scheme of the Central 
Social Welfar= Board. It would be a very beneficent use of these institu- 
tions set up f-om public funds by State Governments. It would be possible 
thus to utilize also the services of voluntary welfare workers who are 
assisting in tie management of the homes and of the trained personnel 
who are adm=nistering them. 

Rehabilitative and reformatory measures should include efforts towards 
economic anc social rehabilitation of women. As the Advisory Committee 
on Moral and Social Hygiene (otherwise known as the Dhanwanthi Rama 
Rao Committee) pointed out :— 


The question of prostitution cannot be considered except in the context 
of national progress, full employment, economic advancement, social 
injustice, aad general raising of the standards of life of all sections of our 
people. Questions of social reform, opportunities for gainful employment, 
ard removal of social injustice must be considered, 

The Committee pointed out that the problems facing Government and 
voluntary wctkers are connected with the development of national resour- 
ces and the rising of the economic standards of the people, the spread of 
social education and a general reorientation of the purposes according to 
which the lifs of a community is patterned, “to conform to modern ideas 
of morality and clean living.” A restatement of the religious and ethical 
values involved and the creation of a uniformity of moral standards in 
place of the present diversity in them are also indicated as necessary. 
Happily there is complete unanimity.on this aspect of dealing with the 
problem. 
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The problem of prostitution, with its wide ramificaticns, is a challenge 
to Indian society. Its eradication calls for s-renuous and dedicated action 
on the part of many agencies and individua_s for a long time. Then alone 
can our society really rid itself of a system against which a host of social 
reformers have fulminated in righteous indignation. Furthermore India is 
a signatory to zhe International Convention for Suppression of Immoral 
Trafic in Women and Children, and the importance of bringing the 
internal legal position into contormity with the pledge taus taken cannot 
be gainsaid. The likelihood of prostitution persisting in some disguised 
form so long as human nature remains what it is can be no justification 
fer relaxation of efforts to eradicate it by combining preventive and puni- 
tive action witt social action. 

A somewhat singular problem is posed by women who are traditionally 
professional dancers and singers and have practised pros*itution by force 
of circumstances, but are now prepared to forswear it. Ir. Delhi and some 
other places a section of them have, constituted themselves into welfare 
organizations and pledged themselves to merry and bring up families in 
healthy surroundings. This movement deserves encouragement by social- 
welfare workers. so that all women affected by the anti-prostitution law 
can be brought ander its beneficial influence. 

C. V. HANUMANTHA Rao 


LOOK DEEPER 


Look inward | 
And when thou hast lookec 
Look deeper | 
What dost thou see? 
A Flower ? 
A Flaming Flower of Passien for Humanity. 
Dost thou see the sweet running waters? 


Look inward ! 
And when thou hast looked 
Look deeper ! 
What dost thou see? 
A Weed 
That binds thee round 
That wraps thee with love cf self. 
Then dost thou see the stagnant pond? 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
POEM OF CONVERSION 


[Tars is a very revealing study of a great poem—‘‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy.” lt deals with the mystical idea of Inner Conversion, through 
a personal psychological transformation. The writer, Mr. Derek Stanford, 
has to his credit books on Christopher Fry, Dylan Thomas, Wordsworth 
and Emily Bronte. Recently he has published Fénelon’s Letters to Men 
and Women and The Letters of John Henry Newman.— ED. ] 


‘< T'he reviewers cursed and blessed it, and the Nonconformist clergy quoted 
from it in their Sunday sermons.” 1 So wrote the poet and critic Herbert 
Palmer of Masefield’s most widely known narrative poem, “The Everlast- 
ing Mercy.” Now, with the recent celebrations? of the English Laureate’s 
eightieth year, attention is being turned back to the achievements of his 
career, in which the appearance of this composition, in xọrr, holds an 
honoured place. 

Masefield’s claims upon us are many, but for readers of this magazine 
the most interesting of his works is likely to be “The Everlasting Mercy.” 
Its theme is spiritual conversion, the change of heart of a rip-roaring 
wastrel, Saul Kane, with over twenty years of misdoing behind him?:— 

From ‘41 to ’51 

I was my folk’s contrary son, 

I bit my father’s hand right through 
And broke my mother’s heart in two. 


I sometimes go without my dinner 
Now that I know the times I’ve gi'n her, 


From ’51 to ’61 

I cut my teeth and took to fun. 

I learned what not to be afraid of 

And what stuff women’s lips are made of ; 

I learned with what a rosy feeling 

Good ale makes floors seem like the ceiling, 
And how the moon gives shiny light 

To lads as roll home singing by’t. 

My blood did leap, my flesh did revel, 

Saul Kane was tokened to the devil. 


From 6I to ’67 
I lived in disbelief of heaven. 
I drunk, I fought, I poached, I whored, 


1 Post-Victorian Poetry (Dent, 1938), p. 129. 

* June ist, 1958. 

* Extracts from “The Everlasting Mercy,” The Collected Poems of John Masefield, 
( Heinemann, 1932), p. 89. 
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I did despite unto the Lord, 

And nineteen times I went te jail 

Now, friends, observe and look upon me, 
Mark how the Lord took pity on me. 


The grace end salvation which eventual y come to this flagrant treader 
of the primrose path are seen in terms of Protestant Christian orthodoxy, 
or, to be mote specific, in the light of Evangelical teaching. Part of the 
larger value o? this poem is that it offers an authentic, artistically satisfying 
picture of what such a conversion was like. The “real life” documents, as 
we may call them, of'those who amendec their manner of living at the 
touch of gospel teaching as preached Evargelically are various and many. 
But what we lack are convincing imaginacive accounts of this process in 
the writings of the novelists and poets. There are, it is true, numerous 
works of fiction both in prose and verse which treat of this very subject; 
but all too often the standard is low as regards literary presentation, or 
the analysis of spiritual states is over-simplified by propagandist aims. 

The absence of a truly compelling, imag-native literature of conversion 
is all the more remarkable when we consider just how wide-spread was the 
influence of tke Evangelical Movement in n neteenth-century England. And 
whereas the Lterature of imaginative doubt is recorded in the prose and 
verse of some of the leading Victorian fgures, Matthew Arnold, James 
Anthony Froide* and Mark Rutherford,* for example, the literature of 
Evangelical return to faith is singularly missing. One answer to this— 
though perhazs but a half-truth—is that Evangelicalism (terminating in 
the Fundamentalism and Revivalism of the last years of the century) was 
not, in a broad sense, a cultural movem=nt® as was, say, the romantic 
movement, or, to a lesser extent, the movement of the Oxford tractarians. 
Both these lazter uprisings of the spirit were, in a fashion, resurgences of 
humanistic interest. The romantic poets looked back for inspiration to 
Chaucer, Spenser, the Elizabethan and Htalian poets, and to the more 
recent German thinkers: Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schlegel and Schelling. 
The Oxford apostles sought wisdom and knowledge from the primitive 
Fathers of the Church and the Caroline Civines, as well as from revivers 
of the medieval such as Coleridge and Sir Walter Scott. Alone, of these 
three revivals, the Evangelical one inclined to a scriptural exclusiveness ; 


4 See his novel, The Nemesis of Fauth, 1849. 

5 The semi-fictional Autobiography of Rutherforc, 1°81, and its important sequel, The 
Deliverance of Mark Rutherford, 1885, are undeser~edly neglected books. 

* Frederick C. Gill in The Romantic Movement and Methodism (Epworth Press, 1937) 
makes out an interesting case for the allance between one wing of Evangelical. teaching 
and romanticisn:, 
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the Bible being the source of its principles and study. For example, I can 
think of no novel which describes the states of Evangelical conversion 
as John Henry Newman’s novel Loss and Gatn (1848) describes the stages 
of conversion from Anglicanism to Roman Catholicism. Bunyan, Milton 
and Cowper certainly must have found place on many an Evangelical 
bookshelf; and John Wesley’s own popularization of useful books and the 
classics is a fact to be remembered. Yet John Foster’s important essay 
“On Some of the Causes by which Evangelical Religion has been rendered 
unacceptable to Persons of Cultivated Taste” (1805) does, through its 
title alone, suggest the cultural deficiency rightly or wrongly associated 
with the Evangelical movement. 

It is, then, against this absence of convincing imaginative report that 
Masefield’s poem “The Everlasting Mercy” must, largely, be considered. 
From it we derive the feel and tone of an important phase of nineteenth- 
century English religious life. Not an Evangelical Christian himself,’ 
Masefield has none the less succeeded in objectifying the soul-exciting 
drama of an Evangelical conversion as no Evangelical writer has done. 

For this success there are certain reasons. First of these, perhaps, is 
Masefield’s interest in all the characters who feature in his poem and in 
all the vices and virtues they display. This sets him apart from the relig- 
1ous propagandist writer who, only too often, is solely concerned with the 
one sinner who is destined to be saved. The sinner destined for damnation 
he treats too frequently as a lay figure. But Masefield is concerned with 
crime and sin not only as states from which goodness can emerge, but 
also as psychological realities with their own terrible intrinsic natures. It 
is this which gives authenticity to both background and situation in ‘‘The 
Everlasting Mercy.” The thin, contrived, pasteboard figures of religious 
tract writing are not reproduced. What we have, instead, is the actuality, 
the difficult complexity of vice and virtue as they exist in individual dress. 

In the mind of every great artist there would appear to be something 
like an amoral streak which finds both right and wrong, as states for con- 
templation, equally of interest. It is this strain in the creative make-up 
which sometimes gives to the artist a deeper insight into vice and virtue 
than the moralist can win to. But with all literature of magnitude this 
original and amoral inquiry is completed by the suffusion of the work 
with the artist’s sense of values. Poetry is truly a criticism of life, and 
great poetry is a great criticism. 

The second reason for Masefield’s success, as over against the gospel- 


? In her excellent study of the poet, John Masefield {Peter Nevill, 1953), Muriel Spark 
notes the Laureate’s deep attraction to Buddhism. (See p. 55.) 
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tract writer, Cerives from Tvs artistic superiority. This is true of small and 
large matters in the poem. For instance, “The Everlasting Mercy” closes 
with a prayer on purity of spirit, a note on which a religious tract in 
verse might also have concluded. But those who have read the stumbling 
addresses, the exclamatory clichés of some salvationist pamphlets, will 
note in contrast the certainty, the lyrical assurance and precision in praise 
and plea, of V_asefield’s passage :— 

G lovely lly clean, 

C hly springing green, 

QO liv bursting white, 

Dear hly of delight, 

Somnng in my heart agen 

That I may flower to men. 

Part of the appeal of these lines is in their double import. On one level 
we take them as spoken by the wastrel Kane after his experience of re- 
demption. In his reading, the lily stands as emblematic of the spirit (we 
know how painters have habitually depicted lilies in their representations 
of the Holy Ghost’s Annunciation to Mary, mother-to-be of Christ). But the 
rhythm of the poem, in which Kane, speaking directly, has told his own 
story, undergoes two charges by the time we reach this lyric; and with 
this and the frmer break in rhythm, it seems that Masefield is speaking 
for Kane rather than, as previously, through him; and that his words may 
also be taken as a personal statement of his own feelings. He asks that 
inspiration (s7mbolized in the lily and through that symbol linked with 
ihe Holy Ghost) may be visited on him once more that he may manifest 
God’s glory tc men. This is just one single instance of the richer, deeper 
meaning which imaginative literature may convey as contrasted with the 
thinner texturs of propagandist religious writing. 

But the ho.d of Masefield’s poem on his readers depends upon more 
than the presence within it of notes of “ambiguity” and other devices of 
the literary counoisseur. First, it offers a broad human drama, full of nar- 
rative, incidert and action poaching, a fight in a moonlit field, a night of 
tumultuous debauchery, a temptation to suicide and a mad run, naked, 
through a slesping town chased by firemen and the roused populace; 
these are some of the spectacular elements which go to make up the poet’s 
dynamic tale. 

Saul Kane’s conscience Las never been extinguished; only heavily over- 
laid by sensuality and dissipation. At the time of and after his fight with 
his friend, he feels the prickings of remorse, sensing that he should have 
peen reconciled to him. But these are dispersed in the swinish carousal 
which follows at the ‘‘Licn” tavern. After long hours of drinking and 
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wenching, Saul looks out from the pub’s upstairs window and seems to 
hear, in the quietness of the night, the Devil addressing him. The voice 
urges him to throw himself down and end the vanity of his days. Looking 
over the sleeping town, he foresees the end of his aimless life when youth 
and strength shall have left him :— 

A keeper's gun ? The Union ward ? 

Or that new quod at Hereford ? 

But vitality is still strong in Saul, and his mood of despair is succeeded 
by one of savage antinomianism. He thinks of all the country townsfolk, 
now in bed, who account themselves good, and is filled with a furious 
indignation at their pharisaic self-esteem. After a tremendous diatribe 
against them, 

This town of window-peeping, prying, 
Maligning, peering, hinting, lying, 

Male and female human blots 

Who would, but daren’t be, whores and sots, 


he rushes out naked into the street, waving a “blazing lamp in either 
hand” and crying aloud “I’m Satan, newly come from hell.” He is chased 
through the streets by the roused townsfolk but manages to give them the 
slip; and the morrow finds him still unrepentant. 

His fury against hypocrisy is still burning unquenched in him, and he 
tackles the overfed, port-drinking vicar with arguments against the Estab- 
lishment :— ‘ 

“You teach the ground-down starving man 
That Squire’s greed’s Jehovah’s plan. 

You get his learning circumvented 

Lest it should make him discontented 

( Better a brutal, starving nation 

Than men with thoughts above their station). . 

Here it is important to remember that Saul Kane is levelling this ac- 
cusation in the ’sixties of the last century. Today the shoe is on the other 
foot as far as clerical comfort is concerned. 

The vicar answers with a well-reasoned defence of the Establish- 
ment, very much along the lines of Thomas Burke's conservatism, but with 
little reference to that Redeemer whose representative he owns to be. It is 
significant that this rounded argument leaves Saul speechless but uncon- 
vinced. He sees clearly the rector’s lack of sincerity in his un-Christian 
living, which is sufficient to damn the argument in his eyes. As Confucius 
so well knew, the common people are impressed more by example than by 
dialectic; and when it is seen that between these two there exists a dis- 
crepancy, it is dialectic which goes by the board. Not being a believer, Saul 
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dismisses the v-_car’s reply in language lifted from the Scriptures :— 


The trained mind outs the up~ight soul, 

As Jesus said the trained mini might, 
Being wiser than the sons of Eght, 

But trained men’s minds are epread so thin 
They let ell sorts of darkness in; 
Whatever light man finds they doubt it, 
They love not light, but talk ¿bout it. 


How many theologians, void of insight and imagination, this passage 
perfectly sums up! 

Saul’s next sncounter is with a poor woman of the town who has 
struggled in the face of odds to hold her family together and keép it ina 
God-respecting fashion. Bu: children have died or gone to the bad and 
when she comes out from the market to fird her smallest son talking to 
Saul she is filled with anger, born of a fear that this last child will like- 
wise be corrupzed. In a wild harangue of some hundred-and-fifty lines, 
she berates Satl as an evil snare (wrongly, since he was speaking kindly 
to the child), tells of the uphill struggle of her life, and finally prophesies 
the judgment of God under which the casual justice of men shall be revised 
and amended. The townspeople listen and applaud her tirade: “‘They 
went, and some cried ‘Good old sod. She put it to him straight, by God’ ”; 
and Saul, almost untouched by the vicar’s talk, feels that this unlettered 


woman has assessed him :— 
Summat she was, or looked, or said 
Went home and made me hang my head 
I slunk away into the night 
Knowing deep down that sh: was right. 


This harrowing shame which overtakes 3aul prepares the soil of his 
heart for the seed of grace which later thet evening is deposited in it. 
Once more he is roistering in the “Lion” when a Quaker woman who goes 
round the pubs as an Evangelist comes across him. Saul is lit-up, and 
insultingly provokes her. She replies calmly, with a grave seriousness, and 
Saul feels the quiet urgency of her words. Verbally, they are without dis- 
tinction; but tke speaker’s earnest conviction is never in doubt, and from 
this Saul’s conrersion proceeds. 

The Quaker departs, leaving Saul to think on the import of her message; 
and the motiors of his mind are next described in a passage of graphic 


revelation :— 
I heard her clang the Lion dor, 
I marked a drink-drop roll te floor ; 
It took up scraps of sawdust, furry, 
And crinsled on, a half inch, blurry ; 
A drop from my last glass of ain; 
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And someone waiting to come in, 
A hand upon the doorlatch gropin’ 
Knocking the man inside to open. 
I know the very words I said, 
They bayed lıke bloodhounds ın my head. 
The water’s going out to sea 
And there’s a great moon calling me; 
But there’s a great sun calls the moon, 
And all God’s bells will carol soon 
For joy and glory and delight 
Of someone coming home to-night. 
The last ‘‘drink-drop”’ from Saul’s glass is changed till it becomes in his 
mind “The burning cataracts of Christ.” 

The illumination of brain and nature, following upon the event of 
conversion, is conveyed with power and exaltation. Saul walks all night 
with uplifted mind and in the morning the sight of a ploughman causes 
him to exclaim: “O Christ who drives the furrow straight, O Christ, the 
plough... .” He fits his action to this image, and takes “the hales from 
farmer Callow’': a literal and a symbolic gesture bespeaking his return to 
a fruitful way of life. 

Literary critics have disagreed greatly as to the merits of this poem. 
The verse at times has a certain slipshod haste, a certain improvised un- 
kemptness. Some have considered that the work contains intrusions® (Mrs. 
Jaggard’s self-told life story, etc.). Others hold that “the preparation for 
the spiritual conversion which is the crisis and raison d'être of the poem is 
...scantily done and the climax itself...too briefly described.’’”® To these 
objections there are answers, both on artistic and psychological grounds. 
But whatever ceficiencies of texture and construction we admit are in the 
poem, its urgency, vigour, and dramatic authenticity cannot for one 
moment be denied. As Sir Henry Newbolt remarked of this work, in his 
New Paths to Helicon :— 

Masefield took his readers in a breath away from all that is orderly 
or intellectual, and gave them in one vivid half-hour a plunge into a life 
that was unfamiliar but in no way alien: strange in its rudeness and sin- 
cerity, intelligible in its Englishry.4 
DEREK STANFORD 





8 This is the view held by Muriel Spark in her study: John Masefield. 

§ Professor Geoffrey Bullough’s words in The Trend of Modern Poetry (Ohver and 
Boyd, 1949}, p. 52. 

10 I have answered the case against Mrs. Jaggard’s narrative, as constituting an unjusti- 
fied intrusion, in “Masefield at Eighty, ’’ Contemporary Review, July 1958. 

11 This anthology and commentary was published in London by Nelson (undated) ctrca 
1927. 
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Footprints of Gautama the Buddha. 
By Marre E. Eyres. (Rider and Co., 
London. 227 pp 1957. 16s.) 

This is the perfect book on the 
Buddha for seodle who want to know 
about him but lack the time or scholar- 
ship required to embark upon more 
weighty expositions. It is excellently 
documented and the authoress gives 
references in the canonical texts for 
every incident ste includes. But it reads 
like a novel and reveals, better than 
any other book ən Buddhism known to 
me, the magic of that wonderful per- 
sonality, with its humour, its intelli- 
gence, its balance and its unending com- 
passion, and the power of his message 
to transform the character and actions 
of men and women in every walk of life. 

It resembles a novel also in the place 
it gives to ĝgurzs other than the cen- 


The Footprint of the Buddha. By 
E. F. C. Lopewvk. Photographs by 
Ina BANDY. (George Allen and Unwin, 
London. 182 ap. Illustrated. 1958. 30s.) 

This pleasant, informative and read- 
able book wkich “seeks to bring before 
the common zeader the Buddhist monu- 
ments of olc Caylon” is firmly based 
on the author’s intelligent reading of 
old and modern source-books, his lively 
reflection ani ciscerning personal ob- 
servation. Its major theme, symbolized 
by the the fortp-int on Adam’s Peak, is 
the imprint Imlia made on Ceylon 
through the medium of the Buddha and 
his teaching. Legend and history are 
deliberately not separated but so used 
that the former illumines what is prob- 
ably or possizly true of the latter. The 
earlier chapzers are concerned with 
portraying tke lend of India, the life of 
her greatest son, his teaching (wizh ex- 
cerpts from the Pali Canon too seldom 
quoted but entirely apt), and the life 


tral cne, and its vivid picture of en- 
vironment and of both town and village 
life ir the India of the sixth century 
B.C. Men and women, princes and 
peasamts, honest men and thieves, dis- 
ciples both clerical and lay, wandering 
ascetics, hermits, householders, courte- 
sans, all find a place in this story, as 
they all found a place in the heart of 
the Master; each clearly identified and 
characterized, each with his and her 
own art to play in the unfolding 
story. And best of all is the clear im- 
pression which emerges of the power of 
the Euddha’s Way to put an end to 
sorrov and anxiely and stress in those 
who follow it, and produce in them too 
the same deep and abiding serenity 
and joy that were his. 


MARGARET BARR 


and imes of the humane Emperor 
Ashoka. 

We are thus prepared for an account 
of the Island of Ceylon as it must have 
been vhen Asoka’s son arrived to com- 
municate the Buddha’s teaching. It was 
through the “new class of relsgseux, 
devoted somewhat fanatically, as their 
recorcs will show, to the ideal of Ceylon 
as the island of the Dhamma,” that he 
created; thereby conferring on the Is- 
land ‘a consciousness of its peculiar 
destiny.” Ceylon, while yet forging 
fresh links with India, also gained “an 
opporzunity to prove itself”; and it may 
be sad with justification that it rose 
to the task. Among some of the finest 
Sinhalese monuments, here described 
accorcing to their many facets and il- 
lustrazed by a series of excellent and un- 
usual photographs specially taken by 
Ina Sandy, are the sacred hill of 
Mihirtale, the sacred city of Anuradha- 
pura, the royal palace at Sigiriya and 
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the royal capital of Polonnaruva — 
each as apparently indestructible as 
the yellow robe of the Buddhist monks 
which has been a constant feature of 
the scene from Mahinda’s day to ours. 

Anyone visiting Ceylon with this 
book as his guide, at once reliable and 
revealing, will gain great understanding 
of the history and the vast variety of 


Islamic Occastonalism: And its Cri- 
tique by Averroés and Aquinas. By 
Majyip Fakury. (George Allen and 
Unwin, London. 220 pp. 1958. 21s.) 

The Islamic theologians from about 
the ninth century adopted a doctrine 
which can conveniently be labelled 
“‘occasionalism.” According to this view, 
bodies could be analyzed into sub- 
stances and accidents on roughly Aris- 
totelian lines; but the special feature 
was that the accidents did not endure 
for more than a moment of time, so 
that in every moment God had to 
create all the accidents which appeared 
in that moment. This theory seems to 
be an attempt to express the Arab and 
Islamic intuition of the all-pervading 
activity of God. It implies, for example, 
that when John hits James, no pain 
will be felt by James unless God 
creates the accident of pain in him 
in the moments following the hit- 
ting. In this way there is no difficulty 
whatever in explaining miracles. If God 
creates in a stick the accidents appro- 
priate to a serpent, then the stick has 


The Three Degrees: A Study of 
Christian Mysticism. By CONRAD 
PEPLER. (Blackfriars Publications, Lon- 
don. 256 pp. 1957. 21s. 6d.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council, London. 

This study of Christian mysticism 
by the founder and former editor of 
the Dominican journal, The Life of the 
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features which, whether natural, such 
as the huge rocky outcrops, or man- 
made, such as the ancient tanks and 
irrigation systems, stupas, sculptures 
and frescoes, all combine to make 
Ceylon not only lovely but of unforget- 
table interest. 


I. B. HORNER 


become a serpent. This is just as easy 
for God as creating in it the accidents 
appropriate to a stick. All that happens 
depends in this way on God’s will; and 
that will is inscrutable. Such a view 
clearly has great attractions for men 
who have been impressed above all by 
the might and omnipotency of God. 

Dr. Fakhry, who is a convert from 
Islam to Roman Catholicism, is not so 
much interested in the historical devel- 
opment of “occasionalism” as in phil- 
osophical criticism of it. He takes al- 
Ghazali as a representative of ‘‘occa- 
sionalism’” and shows the force of the 
arguments of Averroés (along with 
Maimonides) and Aquinas against him. 
It is not diificult for Dr. Fakhry to 
reach the conclusion that the occa- 
sionalist account of causality is unsatis- 
factory; and that for an adequate con- 
ception of causality in its relation to 
Being one must look to Thomism. The 
book may be commended as a scholarly 
exposition of this theme. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


Spirit, deserves respectful attention. 
Many and vast are the treatises which 
deal with the intricacies of the ascent 
of the soul to union with God, and the 
division into “three ways” is an ancient 
one; but Fr. Pepler is anxious to con- 
sider his subject in terms relevant to 
the times in which we live, times of 
great confusion but times which display 
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much interest in mysticism. This is 
largely due to the work of those who 
hav devotedly edited ancient or medi- 
eval texts as well as those who have 
peer endeavouring to find a unity 
beneath the diversity of religions, as, 
for instance, Aljous Huxley. Fr. Pepler 
refers more than once to his Perennial 
Phibsophy, bus the subject of this 
stucy is not mysticism as a general 
phexomenon brt Christian mys-icism, 
and this he irsists is based on the 
harcest of facts, namely, “the death 
and resurrection of the Word-made- 
flest.” He desizes therefore to recall 
rmod=rn enthusiasts for mysticism to the 
fourclations which they may ignore and 
to give a caution against a false “es- 
capim” which s quite foreign to the 
true mystic. 

In Part I, “The Foundations,” he 
sees the Christian life lived at three 
levels, the natural, the liturgical and 
the spiritual, end in an imeresting 
chapzer considers the work of two most 
unorchodox writers, Jacquetta Hawkes 
and Simone We l, as witnesses to the 
need of modern man for rocts. It is 
only when our seet are firmly planted 
on ezrth that we can begin to look up 
to heaven, for neture is what grace has 
to work upon. Ke sees in the influence 
of the pseudo-D:onysius a tendency to 
Platcnize Christianity in such a way as 
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to deny nature altogether, but this was 
challenged by the solid Aristotelian 
realism of Thomas Aquinas. The Chris- 
tian mystic is rooted in the sacramental 
unity of Christ’s Church and is saved 
by bcs belief in the Incarnation from 
the temptation, often great, to deny 
the fsh and to escape from the body 
and from the world of nature al- 
togetLer. 

In Part H, “The Structure,” he tries 
to answer the question: “What is mys- 
ticism?” and to consider the psychol- 
ogy cf mysticism and its norms. An 
interesting chapter deals with the En- 
glish nystics and the final chapter on 
“The Unity of Mystical Experience” 
shoul be of great interest to all stu- 
dents of religion. Here he quotes one 
or two moving examples from Islamic 
mystics. He concludes:— 

Althcugh we cannot with certainty Judge 
the greces or their absence in the soul of 
anyone. be he Catholic, Protestant or Moham- 
medan, we can, to a certain extent... discern 
this gif: through the fruits of their outward 
action, as Ruysbroek says: “Pure love frees 
a man from himself and from his acts. If 
we woald know this in ourselves we must 
yield tc the divine, the innermost sanctuary 
of ourselves.... Hence comes the impulse and 
urgency towards active righteousness and 
virtue, “or ‘love cannot be idle.’ The spirit of 
God, moving within the power of man, urges 
them outward in just and wise activity.” 


LEONARD M. SCHIFF 
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Australian Poetry 1957. Selected by 
Har Porrer (Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, London, Melbourne, Welling- 
ton. 95 pp. 1957. 12s. 6d.) 

This anthology has appeared every 
year for the last seventeen years and 
has become an important feature of 
the Australian literary scene, having 
acquired an authoritative reputation 
through the efforts of a distinguished 
succession of editors. It has the ad- 
vantage of being compiled by a differ- 
ent editor each year, so that over a 
short period personal prejudice is elimi- 
nated and a truly representative selec- 
tion is ensured. 

As might be expected under these 
conditions, each volume exhibits its own 
particular characteristics. The 1956 col- 
lection, for instance, contained an un- 
usually high percentage of poems about 
poets and poetry, and the editor seem- 
ed to have concentrated upon finding 
work of a suitable quality by unknown 
poets. Whether it is due to the personal 
preference of the latest editor, Mr. Hal 
Porter, or to the fact that most of the 
younger Australian poets are searching 
for new themes, the main feature of the 
1957 collection is its variety of subject. 

Despite this welcome variety and the 


Bharati in English Verse. Freely 
rendered from Tamil by S. Prema. 
(Porunai Publishers, Madras. 110 pp. 
1958. Rs. 2.00; 3s. 6d.; 75 cents) 

To “play the Suez Canal between the 
West and the East” is the professed 
aim of Kumari Prema in this transla- 
tion into English verse of forty-one 
selected poems of the foremost of mod- 
ern Tamil poets, Subramania Bharati. 
Recent attempts to block the Canal 
either literally or metaphorically have 
only emphasized to thoughtful men 
the very real need it serves. Kumari 
Prema has done a difficult task well. 
One may instance “Krishna My Be- 
loved,” which can hardly be bettered. 
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eager groping for originality of concep- 
tion — perhaps because of it— and 
despite the high standard of craftsman- 
ship throughout, there is a curious lack 
of urgency about many of these poems 
which detracts from one’s enjoyment of 
the volume as a whole. One should ex- 
clude from this generalization such 
poems as Kenneth Slessor’s ironic “An 
Inscription for Dog River”; Rosemary 
Dobson’s “Cock-crow” and “Walter de 
la Mare”; Robert D. Fitzgerald’s “As 
Between Neighbours”; John Thomp- 
son’s “To the Interior’; Nancy Cato’s 
“A Family Legend”; Sylvia Lawson’s 
“Traders Return’; and Vivian 
Smith’s “A Broken Ballad.” Undoubt- 
edly the most outstanding contribution 
is “The Siikworms” by Douglas Stew- 
art (who, incidentally, edited the first 
volume of this series), a poem which 
communicates at several levels at 
once:— 


.. there is no lid even, 
They can climb, they can fly, and all the 
world’s their tree; 
But hush, they say in themselves, we are in 
prison. 
E no word to tell them that they are 


HOWARD SERGEANT 


Felicities like the introduction of the 
Hebrew hero — 


Or Samsons at the mills 
Suffering torments? 


— reveal that this translator knows 
her job. Her introduction is masterly, 
a fine achievement for one hardly out of 
her teens. 

I have, however, two complaints to 
make. Tamil must be among the ter- 
sest of languages, and Bharati, a true 
poet, has often lines that hit one like 
a blow. I have a feeling that in the 
English translation there are too many 
shock-absorbers. Also, since we are 
dealing with a poet all of whose lyrics 
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were meant to be sung and have proved 
such exquisite songs, would it not have 
been better to render as many of them 
as possible in rhyme? The song value, 
a function of kis throbbing emotion, is 
greater in this poet than the thought 
value, if one may crudely simplify. 
Kumari Preme in her next ettempt 
should set herself the task of reproduc- 
ing as nearly zs may be Bharati’s lilts 
and rhythms, and permit herself the 
use of rhyme. she is sure to succeed. 
One thing more. “Bharat,” the word 


The Cathedral. By Ciive SANSOM. 
(Methuen and Co., Ltd., Lcndon. 118 
pp. 1958. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sansom has sought, in The Ca- 
thedral, to give to a typical English 
cathedral its 1 fe and meaning in the 
daily lives of the persons wko built it, 
used it and abused it over the centuries. 
He regards the artist’s love of beauty 
as a universal nauman attribute and re- 
gards the cathedral as an expression of 
the artistic impulse which noves the 
artist to 

mould 

Within his mo.ldering hands, a symbol 
of the archetyre, “the immaculate pat- 
tern” which exists in the world of 
Ideas. 

In a series of poems ir different 
metrical forms he shows us the men in 
action — the Bishop getting the appro- 
priate sanctions for the scheme of build- 
ing a cathedral, the archite:t making 


Do Parten. By MAHARA-AKRISHNA 
RascotrA. Hindi poems. (Premnath 
Rasgotra, Delh.. 95 pp. 1957. Rs. 3.00) 

Here we have a book of poems well 
printed on excellent paper (though the 
jacket is neitker fine nor appropriate 
to poetry). The book seems to depend 
much on the Foreword by the well- 
known Hindi poet “Bachchan”: on the 
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for India most used by Bharati, has, 
since the division of our country, be- 
come in the mouths of our friends 
across the border a sneer, a wanton and 
provocative assertion that it is less 
than the India of ages. Words are what 
men make them, angry men or peace- 
ful. _ think it both desirable in English 
and possible to translate Bharati's 
“Bharat” throughout as “India,” the 
larger India for which he sang and suf- 
ferec. 

P. S. SUNDARAM 


the 3lan and filling in the details, the 
stone-carver decorating it with beauty, 
the Deople in their manifold diversities 
takirg pride in the cathedral when it is 
built Generation after generation and 
century after century the cathedral is 
put to a hundred different uses: the 
Corcus Christi Play, the activities of 
the Wandering Scholars who do not 
care for dry-as-dust scholarship, the 
Ironzides who protest against a good 
deal that Catholic Christianity repre- 
sents, the eighteenth-century “restorer” 
who applies to the Gothic style the rule 
and “ine of rational symmetry and spoils 
all ae “restores” -—— these and many 
othe> aspects of the historical life of 
the cathedral are given a poetic reality 
by Mr. Sansom in his skilfully varied 
verse. It is a delight to read Mr. San- 
som’; verse sequence, which is scholarly 
without being dry-as-dust. 

M. G. BHATE 


title-page, next to the poet’s name we 
find ‘“Bachchan’s” Foreword announc- 
ed. Unfortunately, these days forewords 
by eminent persons have become not 
only a fashion but even a publicity 
stun. I am not quite sure that “Bach- 
chan’ has done any service to his 
friend, or to Hindi literature, or to 
himself, by encouraging Shri Rasgotra 
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to publish all his poems in book form, 
for the majority of the poems included 
here are devoid of poetical value and 
serious thinking. 

Excepting the last two, almost all the 
poems either plead for the satisfaction 
of his desire and describe philandering 
day-dreams of as many love affairs as 
possible. or depict his frustrations and 
disappointments. “What you call 
troth,” he says, “Is the death of love” 
(p. 63): and hence in his next poem he 
desires a third person to fall in love 
with, as the charm of two previous 
loves has dimmed. 

In this poem, Shri Rasgotra even 
generalizes: — 

Who ever fathomed 


Love's depth, that did not love 
Some two or three? 


He feels that the second love is bet- 
ter than the first, and the third will 


Memory: Facts and Faltactes. By 
I, M. L. Hunter (A Pelican Book. 
Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, Mid- 
dlesex. 180 pp. 1957. 3s. 6d.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council, London. 

Dr. Hunter, Lecturer in Psychology 
at the University of Edinburgh, has 
undertaken a detailed treatment of a 
much-prized capacity —- memory. Mem- 
ory is neither a faculty nor an object 
but a complex of three dynamic, inter- 
related processes, namely, learning, re- 
taining and remembering. Its mani- 
festation can be envisaged in a hierarchy 
of increasing complexity, ranging from 
the elementary learned activizies to the 
recollection of a definite past. There is 
a critical appraisal of the various 
methods of memorizing —- whole versus 
part learning, massed versus spaced 
learning, etc. 

Launching upon the negative aspects 
of the problem, Dr. Hunter attributes 
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be still richer, and so on. And at places 
like a desperate lover he does not want 
to have anybody and tries to break 
off, finding fault with the woman, call- 
ing her names and threatening. There 
is a curious mixture of immaturity and 
cynicism. 

Some of the poems supposed to he 
lyrics lack sincerity and depth of emo- 
tion, while the others which purpoit 
to be reflective are superficial. As re- 
gards the form of the poems, there is 
hardly anything worth remarking. 
Wherever he has tried to invent some- 
thing new or make new experiments, he 
has failed. 

His last two poems are good, how- 
ever, and do give a feeling that he can 
do better if he leaves the rugged ground 
of his “romance.” Sometimes, I feel, a 
friend must be a little unfriendly to a 
friend to be a good friend. 

INDUPRAKASH PANDEY 


forgetting to the factors operating in 
time, such as the deterioration of the 
traces laid down by learning, cerebral 
injuries and retroactive interference. 
The author deals at length with re- 
pression of painful experiences in the 
normal and the mentally ill person. 
The author terminates this scientific 
treatise with a pragmatic touch, sug- 
gesting ways of improving the memory. 
This again he traces back to modifica- 
tions wrought in the process of memo- 
rizing. 

It is noteworthy that the author has 
succeeded in universalizing the appeal 
of the book to different levels of intel- 
lect. This work is fascinatingly descrip- 
tive with a number of illustrations, and 
ig sure to captivate the interest of the 
common reader. Simultaneously, the 
wealth of experimental results and evi- 
dence quoted by the author renders the 
book equally appealing to the more 
exacting student. 

KAMALA NANJUNDIAH 
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India’s Chanzing Villages: Human 
Factors in Community Development. 
By S. C. Duse. (International Library 
af Sociology anc Social Reconstruction. 
Routledge and Xegan Paul, Ltd., Lon- 
don. xii + 230 pp. Illustrated. 1958. 
255.) 

The Indian Community Projects 
Programme inaugurated on October 
2nd, 1952 — the birthday of Mahatma 
Gandhi — to bring about a gradual 
transformation of the social and eco- 
nomic life of th= villages has been the 
focus of world attention like Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan (and now 
Gramdan) movement. A new Lfe is fast 
emerging in rural India as these excit- 
ing experiments attract active partners. 
Onlookers outside India view these 
movements as séfeguards of democracy. 

The Commurity Development Pro- 
jects and the concomitant National 
Extension Service blocks caught the 
Imagination of thinking Indians too. 
Professor S. C. Dube of Sargar Uni- 
versity and his team of devofed work- 
ers banded together at the Cornell 
Field Station in western Uttar Pradesh 
to make a comprehensive study of a 
C.D. project in the State. The detailed 
data pertaining to the response of the 
people to the manifold development 
activities, state officials as agents of 
change, the protdems of communication 
and the cultural factors involved in the 
countrywide experiment were analyzed 
by Professor Dube at the Comell cam- 
pus “in a stimulating atmosphere of re- 
search and discussion.” The result is an 
interesting anaysis of the complex 


The Tuice-Bern: A Study of a Com- 
munity of Higk-Caste Hindus. By G. 
Morris Carstéirs. Preface by Mar- 
GARET Merab. (The Hogarth Press, 
London. 343 pp 1957. 30s.) 

This book rezords a two-yzar study 
undertaken in crder to subject accept- 
ed personality theories to tbe test of 
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humana factors involved in the nation- 
wide endeavour to change the structure, 
economic and social, of rural India: a 
findinz valuable to both the official and 
the vllage worker in the field and to 
planners and administrators in Delhi 
or in the State capitals. 

In she last chapter entitled “Evalua- 
tion end Comment,” preceding detailed 
appendices about the role of the village 
worker, Professor Dube makes this 
final comment:— 


The Indian community development pro- 
gramme is an impressive and pioneering 
venturs. Its results may mfluence the devel- 
opmen:s not only in Asia but m many other 
techno.ogically under-developed areas of the 
world as well. i 


He adds a note of perhaps too much 
cautio: “...so far it has not done 
much more than touch the surface of 
the complex and difficult problems of 
the Indian masses.” But he concedes 
earlier in the chapter:— 


In conception the Indian rural community 
development programme has been bold and 
imaginative. The planners of the programme 
have bown both foresight and a critical 
unders-anding of some of the problems that 
are involved in the process of lifting a tradi- 
tion-onented society to increasingly higher 
standards of living. 


Ths book will be of interest to 
sociologists in and outside India. The 
bibliozraphy and index assist the reader 
a gocd deal. Illustrations help to en- 
liven the mass of material, statistical 
and analytical. The get-up leaves noth- 
ing tc be desired. 


AsHA DHAR 


expertence. For this it was necessary to 
select a community whose values, cul- 
ture and social customs differed from 
those of the West. Dr. Carstairs, who 
happened to have been born of mis- 
sionary parents in Rajasthan and who 
was, antil the age of nine, more famil- 
iar vith Hindustani than with En- 
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glish, chose a viilage there in which to 
live and study representatives of three 
castes. His object was, he says, 
to try to observe on the one hand those 
formative experiences peculiar to their society, 
and on the other any personality characteris- 
tics common to their adult members and 
differmg from my own conceptions of the 
normal Having done this, I should be in a 
position to see whether my concepts of 
personality development were adequate to 
explain the relationship between these adult 
traits and these formative experiences 
“Inter-personal Relations,” “Family 
Relationships,” “The Hindu Body- 
image,” “Religion and Phantasy,” and 
“Traits Shared and Not-shared by Each 
Caste?” are chapter headings which 
indicate the method of approach to 
this study of thirteen Rajputs, eleven 
Brahmins, and thirteen Banias. Two 
chapters are then devoted to the con- 
scious and unconscious processes of 
Hindu personality formation. The 
second part of tae book gives three of 


Marta Montessori: Her Life and 
Work. By E. M. Stanprne. (Hollis 
and Carter, London. 354 pp. 1957. 21s.) 
Received through the courtesy of the 
British Council, London. 

This book is much more than the 
title suggests, from the point of view 
of her great ecucational experiments 
and her great “discovery of the child.” 
But it leaves unsatisfied the reader who 
wishes for biographical information of 
a more personal character. 

Fortunately the author was in close 
and constant touch with Dr. Montes- 
sori from 1921, collaborating with her 
in many ways. This has given him a 
deep insight into the life and teach- 
ings of one of the greatest world edu- 
cationists, whose “vivifying principles” 
have had a great impact on education. 

To those who are not familiar with 
the working of the Montessori Schools 
this book is a mine of information. 
Even to Montessori teachers this book. 
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the case histories in full and the formal 
psychological tests employed. 

There is no doubt that the data Dr. 
Carstairs has recorded will be of last- 
ing value to social scientists. The inter- 
pretation of these facts, however, is a 
very vast problem, which he approaches 
with commendable caution. He has at- 
tempted to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of Indian 
religious thought, but his use of such 
terms as karma, dharma, moksha and 
samadhi reveals that he is far from 
understanding their true meaning, and 
his application of them is therefore 
vitiated. Such books as Jnane Yoga, 
Karma Yoga and others by Swami 
Vivekananda or the works of Dr. 5. 
Radhakrishnan would give this highly 
qualified and gifted scientist the grasp 
of the scientific basis of Hindu thought 
essential to his work. 


TRENE R. RAY 


will show where they have not quite 
understood the spirit behind a particu- 
lar teaching, and it will help them 
to imbibe “the self-sacrificing spirit of 
the scientist with the love of the dis- 
ciple of Christ.” 

Readers will be interested in the 
section dealing with her life, for in 
these pages she lives before us. We 
see the courageous girl who against 
heavy odds becomes a doctor and who 
does not introduce a new method of 
education but discovers the very es- 
sence of education. “It was not the 
method which produced the marvellous 
manifestations, so much as the mani- 
festations which produced the method.” 

We actually see the miracles worked 
out in schoolrooms where little children 
do not learn but discover for themselves 
interesting facts about the shapes or 
sizes of things, about numbers, history, 
art and about life itself. The last part 
of the book, “Montessori and Froebel,” 
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will be of particular interest; for, 


were Froebel alive today he would doubtless 
be the first to ecknowledge that the Mon- 
tessori system, bo-h philosophically and peda- 
gogically is a natcral development. of his own 
system. 

The twenty-five illustrations give 
us a glimpse of her life end work. 
What makes the book priceless is 
the fact that the Dottoressa herself 
has read a large part of this book in 
MS. and giver her approvel: “What 
you have writzen about my life is a 
wonder — and beautiful as a piece of 


The Nature. of tke Non-Western 
World. By Vera MicHeres Dean. (A 
Mentor Book. New American Library 
of World Literature, New York. 284 
pp. 1957. 50 cents) 

This book is in the nature of jour- 
nalistic writing based on jottings dur- 
ing a round-tie-world tour I» is a 
great success in so far as it is able to 
present clearly the problems and aspi- 
rations of the non-Western world in 
relation to the West, witho.st reflect- 
ing or voicing any fixed and r-gid Amer- 
ican views in regard to these matters. 
The author epproaches her subject 
with an open mind and has succeeded 
in giving a dispassionate and searching 
account of the various issues involved 
in this study. It is only in respect of 
foreign relations that the author seems 
to fall in line with the general Ameri- 
can view. On toe Kashmir question she 
appears to be sadly misinformed. But, 
on the whole, one admires the au- 
thor’s abundart sympathy and deep 
and penetrating insight into the 
affairs of the non-Western world or 
Bandungia — a term coined by her “in 
honour of the first Afro-Asian confer- 
ence in history held at Bandung, in 
Indonesia.” 
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writing.” 

Tke author has given Dr. Montes- 
sore message to the world — the 
messzge of freedom, “unlimited free- 
dom to do right,” ‘‘to awaken souls, to 
create individuals who have already ac- 
quire] the basis of culture and are 
ready to receive what will germinate 
that culture.” 

Tke greatest honour that we can pay 
her is “to turn our attention from her 
to the child.” 


M. T. Vyas 


Tke reason why Vera Micheles Dean 
chose to write about the non-Western 
worlc is, in her own words, that, 


much as we may know about politics and 
econo nics, geography and anthropology, [we] 
have not yet discovered and explored the 
inner recesses of the non-Western mind, and - 
are sill groping for genuine understanding. 
We o-ten think of the non-West as an undif- 
ferentated bloc of masses of people. We do 
not elways see the rich diversity of their 
many faiths, their diverse traditions, their 
contresting cultures. 


Despite the occurrence of certain 
factual errors here and there which one 
wishes that the author had taken care 
to guard against, the book remains 
eminently informative and a store- 
house of useful knowledge. 

Tte book makes a laudable ending 
upon a note of peace, co-operation and 
unit} of mankind. She writes:— 


For the heart of the matter is that while 
there is, and it must be hoped there always 
will e, great diversity between the many 
civilizations of the earth, there are no basic 
diffen.nces between the human beings who 
comp-se thern...men and women of West 
and ron-West are moved by the same hopes 
and fars, the same aspirations and anxieties. 


SURENDRANATH TRIPATHI 


CORRESPONDENCE 


May I be allowed to comment on a 
statement in the review of my book, 
Victory Over Suffering, in THE ARYAN 
Pata for May 1958? It may be mis- 
leading as it stands. The reviewer 
writes: “She believes that ‘in prayer 
we find a responsive Intelligence that 
answers our spoken or unspoken ap- 
peal’; and although this is tantamount 
to saying that My will be done is as 
valid as Thy will be done, her mani- 
fest humility, her very naiveté, pro- 
tects her from any charge of arro- 
gance.” 

There was no thought in my mind of 
imposing “my” (3.e., the human) will 
on the Greater Intelligence that is 
aware of our unspoken appeal. The 
answer may be “No” as well as “Yes,” 
or it may be “Wait.” The point I wish- 
ed to make was that our prayers can 
register in an Intelligence or Mind 
other than our outward signs to indi- 
cate this to others. Confirmation of 
what Martin Huber would call true 
“dialogue,” a real measure of commu- 
nion between the mind of man and the 
mind of God, may follow in the outer 
world in due course. Whether this is a 
fulfilment of our naive human will or 
involves its reversal into “Thy will be 
done” is of les importance than the 
realization that even its reversal is of 
greater value than anything that can 
be subsumed as “my” will, if this dif- 
fers from the will of God in me. This 


Britain: An Official Handbook: 1958 
Edition. (Prepared by the Central 
Office or Information, London. 530 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

Handbooks, sich as this excellent 
one, are very useful, also very reveal- 
ing. From this Handbook one may 


assurance is given in the responsiveness 
of an Intelligence that grasps our limit- 
ed point of view and sets if in relation 
to a greater Whole than we are capable 
of perceiving at the moment of appeal. 
Within that all-encompassing Wisdom 
even “No” to earthly hopes is realized 
as better than the hopes which were 
too narrow for satisfactory fulfilment. 

The supreme example of this may 
perhaps be seen in Christ’s agony in 
Gethsemane. His words: “Father, if 
thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me: nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done” (Luke, 22:42) illus- 
trate the acceptance of the overruling 
of his naive will so that the Divine will 
could be fulfilled in and through the 
triumph of “Thy will” over “my will” 
in Himself. 

As the reviewer says, the true “Vic- 
tory over Suffering” is a measure of 
our capacity to suffer. But not, T think, 
blindly: that is to be defeated by suf- 
fering, at any rate for the time being. 
In the true dialogue of prayer the rais- 
ing of our wills to a higher level than 
they are capable of functioning on 
their own, either brings relief or the 
capacity to endure creatively. In a 
real sense the resultant issue is neither 
“my will” nor “Thy will,” but “Our 
will.” On that level Power to fulfil it 
is real, 

A. GRAHAM IKIN 
England, May 1958. 


learn the present attitude of official 
Britain toward life: Defence, Economy, 
Industry, Labour, Social Welfare, Re- 
ligion, Science and the Arts, are cover- 
ed among other things. 
Indirectly it offers for evaluation the 
ideas, ideals and life of Britain. 
E.P.T. 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[In THis montn’s contribution Shri Baldoon Dhingra is prompted by the approach- 
ing completior of UNEsco’s new, palatial home -o reflections on the continuity of 
the cultural tradition. He reports also a Conference on Science and Religion and 
a Symposium m Brussels on modern man in East end West.— Ep.] 


UNEsco’s new majestic building is 
all but compleze. There are, as with 
anything new, conflicting opinions as 
to the new edifice’s esthetic features. 
Some critics have referred tc parts of 
the building as uncompromisng exam- 
ples of “the rew Brutalism”; others 
call these monumental forms ludicrous 
and declare that “dignity is always on 
the verge of turning into 3ombast.” 
There- have already been several criti- 
cisms of the Ficasso mural. Picasso’s 
mural, which is a desire to revert to 
simple, primitive frescoes, is in keep- 
ing with the search of modern Western 
artists for their own childhood. Picasso 
is honestly probing into his cwn child- 
hood — into the childhood of man’s 
culture -— into memory: a case of rec- 
ollection. Many people have either 
zorgotten or are rapidly forgetting their 
true past, have lost contact with the 
psychic soul of tradition in which the 
~oots of culture must be anchored. So 
much of present civilization has no 
visible relevanc2 to the past; it is not 
the continuation or outgrowth of any 
deep-seated myth. Culture is assentially 
a matter of usirg the past to give mean- 
ing to the present. A man’s culture is 
the sum of his memories. It is the 
same with everything that man has 


known or experienced. It is tae suni of" ~ 


the people who live in a particular 
civilization and the lives they lead in 
it. In some cases these lives start from 
scratch — as though man were suffer- 
ing from amnesia. That is a painful 
state. Out of each breakdown comes the 
raison d'être o? all civilizations — the 
mystical aspect- History may be called 
a broken progress towards a vision of 
God. Througk each civilkzation a 


precicus seed is passed on. In a sense 
India is lucky because this precious 
seed s a long chronology of saints and 
seers from Buddha to Gandhi and 
Vinota. 


All true modern Western artists and 
philosophers feel they must have their 
privaze vision before they can help 
develop a public vision. Robert Op- 
penheimer believes these are attempts 
towands a change in man’s outlook. 
According to him “the artists’ loneli- 
ness, the scholars’ despairing, because 
no ome will trouble to learn what he 
can teach, with the narrowness of the 
scientist — these are not unnatural 
insigria in this great time of change.” 

A Conference on Science and Re- 
ligion -— an approach to the inter- 
relationship of Thought and Prayer — 
was pecently held in Farnham, Surrey. 
Mr. znd Mrs. George de la Warr were 
present. The theme of the Conference 
was as follows: “Today science and 
religion are merging into each other; 
science is beginning to feel what it 
thinks, and religion is starting to think 
what it feels, so that a balance is being 
estab- ished between the mind and the 
heart-”’ 

Th= participants in the Conference 
included representatives of churches, 
medical men, artists and technicians. 

Mr. de la Warr explained how 
throuzh his experiments a way had been 
founc to demonstrate the effect of ap- 
plying “energy” by the use of skilled 
thinking, and that people can become 
channels for the materialization of 
“divine energy.” The quality of 
“energy” varies from person to person. 
Musiz and the spoken word — or silent 
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prayer — seem to enhance the results 
achieved. According to de la Warr 
there is a physica. as well as an emotion- 
al response to a chord of music and 
a process of acoustic therapy is proving 
useful. “All prayer,” he says, 


affects this interpenetrating ether, but only 
true prayer bestirs the Unifying Principle. 
Prayer for self-gain is a meanness and a 
theft ..It is possible for a person to evoke 
a specific aspect o: this Divine Eneagy by 
a conscious effort. Certain conditions have 
to be observed, such as using the appropriate 
mental images that are enriched by a measure 
of grace 

I returned frora Brussels a few days 
ago after attending the East-West 
Symposium sponsored by UNESCO and 
the Belgian National Commission. The 
theme was “Modern Man in the Orient 
and the Occident.” Eminent experts 
from twenty-two countries gathered 
together to consider basic problems, 
such as those of values, the notion of 
life, the concept of time. There were 
many fine speeches which were isolated 
from one another. It took all the energy 
and skill of the rapporteurs to link 
them together. Is was clear from the 
start thet there were numerous basic 
differences betwe2n Oriental and Oc- 
cidental thinking, but it seemed to me 
futile discussing taese unless we related 
these basic attitudes to our daily prob- 
lems. I spoke from the point of view 
of education. If we know what these 
basic differences are and recognize 
them, we shall perhaps learn to appre- 
clate cultural values other than our 
own. Recognition of the different ap- 
proaches to aspecss of everyday life is 
the first step in this direction. Recogni- 
tion of the possible one-sidedness and 
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inadequacy of one’s own prejudices is 
the second. The thinker of either world 
who cannot divest himself of his own 
habits of thought will never be initiated 
into the wonders of the other world. 
The abyss is not to be crossed by 
controversial argument. We must learn 
about people’s attitudes to the material 
and spiritual problems of daily life. 
How do people react, say, in different 
cultures, to flowers, animals, birds, 
birth, marriage and death? When we 
strip things down to their essentials 
they usually display the basic insight 
into the processes both of nature and 
of spiritual life: that they are essentially 
functional, since they underlie all 
human endeavour. 

The pigeonholing and compartmental- 
ism so common in Western thinking is 
still largely absent in Oriental life. So 
science and religion can easily be ac- 
cepted as part of the concept of the 
oneness and interrelatedness of all life 
and activities. Thus many Orientals 
will be prepared to admit the possibil- 
ity of regarding the visible world as 
an unsubstantial veil before the invisi- 
ble, the world of the senses as veiling 
something beyond the grasp of the 
senses, the knowledge derived from 
observation and experiment as unsure 
and misleading compared with the 
certainty attained by other means, and 
myths and analogies as sounder state- 
ments of objective truth than any 
rational theory or scientific hypothesis. 
What de la Warr is, therefore, trying 
hard to convince fellow Occidentals of 
is something which many Orientals will 
find no difficulty in recognizing and 
wholly accepting. 
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The senior ssatesman Shri C. Raja- 
gzopalachari, addressing the Union Lan- 
guage Conventien of Andhra at Hydera- 
bad on July 19th, brought forward, 
amongst other cogent arguments, one of 
the strongest yet adduced against aban- 
doning English as India’s official lan- 
guage. Besides, he cut the ground from 
under an argument often urged as con- 
clusive by advocates of Hindi— the 
facile comparisen between the 42% of 
the population who speak Hindi and 
the 1% of English-speaking Indians. 
The 42%, comomrising the masses, liter- 
ate and iliterata, in three or four States, 
represented ony themselves, he said, 
whereas the 1%, distributed throughout 
the country, ram the National and State 
administrations Granting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, the approximate correctness 
of the latter figure (he thought that 
it was perhaps a little larger), he em- 
phatically maintained that the two 
factors lent themselves to numerical 
comparison no more than did mangoes 
and eggs (a hamespun variant of chalk 
and cheese). 

The educated in India know English. 
Illiterate men, like Hyder Ali, who yet 
could rule well, did not occur in the 
mass. No country could be satisfactorily 
administered Ey the uneducated. Shri 
Rajagopalachani viewed the movement 
to impose Hindi as the official lenguage 
of the Union as a movement towards 
the controlling of the country’s affairs 
by the uneducated. 

The British, contrary to their inten- 
tion, had brought about unity among 
Indians through their administration, 
through their judicial machinery, con- 
ducted in the English language through- 
out British India. Rajaji warned bluntly 


“ends Of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


that if English was driven out of the 
scheme of things in India it would be 
at th peril of the national unity. 

Tle Convention resolved at its con- 
cluding session on July 20th that En- 
glish should continue as the official 
language of the country and that the 
Conszutution of India should be amend- 
ed accordingly. 


From India to Britain. The July 
issue of The Engltsh-Speaking World 
(orgen of the English-Speaking Union 
of tte Commonwealth) includes in its 
New:-Letter a plea from India for the 
retention of the English language there. 

English is no longer a foreign language in 
India less so than Telugu in Assam, or Ortya 
in the Panjab. It has been adapted to local 
needs. and the addition of many native words 
has g-ven it a local flavour. The language and 
its litrrature and philosophy have been directly 
responsible for India’s graduation to the 
status of a modern nation, instead of a sub- 
continent rent by previncialism. It is still an 
unifyng force, and often the sole means of 
communication between two Indians, as I 
have discovered many times in Bombay, 
Mysore and Madras. 

TLe writer continues that, though 
the seen nationalist associates English 
with the old imperialism, alongside this 
naticnalism is “an admiration of liberal 
Engish values, and a good knowledge 
of tae English language is still a tre- 
mendous social asset in. India.” He 
suggssts that if the replacement of 
English by Hindi were implemented, 
its “only effect would be to restrict 
high office to an English-speaking 
oligerchy”; for “even if Hindi becomes 
the de fure official language, English 
will continue to be widely used.” The 
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remedy he suggests is compulsory free 
education, by means of which even the 
rank and file may acquire the language. 

This may be special pleading, but 16 
is interesting to compare the situation 
with an earlier one in history. At the 
period after the American War of In- 
dependence, there was an equally strong 
“natriotic” desire to repudiate English 
as the language of the former “tyrants” 
and have an American language for 
Americans. Hans Kohn’s book, The 
Idea of Nationalism gives evidence of 
what a struggle Washington also had 
to prevent fierce smaller local patriot- 
isms from destroying national unity. 
He was not able to forestall the out- 
break, many decades later, of the civil 
war between North and South, but 
where would the U.S.A. have been today 
had those local patriotisms prevailed? 
A common language in itself will not 
make men brotherly, but it can and 
does aid the means of communication. 


The Observer (London) has been 
running a symposium “Is Progress Pos- 
sible?” In its second article on July 
20th C. S. Lewis, Professor of Medi- 
eval and Renaissance English at Cam- 
bridge and author of The Screwtape 
Letters, turns an illuminating gaze on 
some basic conceptions to show how 
one cannot pin-point good or evil, e.g., 
science is a means to an end, and in 
itself neutral. With its aid we can 
become “more beneficent or more mis- 
chievous,” his guess being that we shall 
be both at once, in different directions. 
He considers the changing relationship 
belween individual and government. 
The present humanitarian approach to 
crime (viewing it as a disease to be 
cured, and not as something deserving 
retributive punishment) has in itself a 
threat to freedom, in the very divorce 
of “the criminal’s treatment from the 
concepts of justice and desert; a ‘just 
cure’ is meaningless.” 
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Public opinion can speak on ethical 
questions, can condemn certain punish- 
ments as excessive; but public opinion 
cannot oppose the “experts” on the 
technical questions of remedial treat- 
ment of criminals. 


Observe how the “humane” attitude to 
crime could operate If crimes are diseases, 
why should diseases be treated differently from 
crimes? And who but the experts can define 
disease? One school of psychology regards 
my religion aS a neurosis If this neurosis 
ever becomes inconvenient to Government, 
who is to prevent my being subjected to a 
compulsory “cure”? It may be painful, treat- 
ments sometimes are. But it will be no use 
asking, “What have I done to deserve this?” 
The straightener will reply: “But, my dear 
fellow, no one’s blaming you. We no longer 
believe in retributive justice. We're healing 
you, 


Would-be tyrants have always “cash- 
ed-in” on the particular pretension, 
religious, magical, scientific, made most 
potent by the hopes and fears of any 
age. And “the extreme peril of humanity 
at present” lies in the combination of 
need (hunger, sickness and the dread 
of war) and the conception of “omni- 
competent global technocracy,” that 
could produce feeding and medical care 
for the whole controlled world. 


Are not these the ideal opportunity for en- 
slavement? This is how it has entered before, 
a desperate need (real or apparent) in the one 
party, a power (real or apparent) to relieve 
it, in the other. In the ancient world indi- 
viduals have sold themselves as slaves, in 
order to eat. So in society. Here is a witch- 
doctor who can save us from the sorcerers- 
a war-lord who can save us from the bar- 
barians—a Church that can save us from 
Hell Givé them what they ask, give ourselves 
to them bound and blindfold, if only they 
will! Perhaps the terrible bargain will be 
made again. We cannot blame men for mak- 
ing it. We can hardly wish them not to. Yet 
we can hardly bear that they should. 

The question about progress has become 
the question whether we can discover any 
way of submitting to the world-wide pater- 
nalism of technocracy without Icsing all 
personal privacy and independence.. Have 
we discovered some new reason why, this 
time, power should not corrupt as it has 
done before? 
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One more factor should be added to 
the picture, gloomy as it is. Tkere is 
the danger of irresponsible enslavement 
in the name of welfare, of security, but 
there is also tte danger, by reaction, 
of irresponsible anarchy — a blind, 
emotional, instmctive force thet de- 
stroys the forms of community and 
craves for uninhibited, ungoverned 
activity, and wich, though it may at 
first be manipulated by unscrupulous 
and interested parties, has a way of 
rising and engu fing them in the flood. 

Both trends are visible today, but 
more subtle is the middle way that 
some few souls endeavour to tread, 
fixing their certre of freedom in the 
individual spirit and mind, but work- 
ing for an all-ancircling order of law 
and harmony im the relationships of 
matter. The technocracy they depend 
upon can never 2nslave or lead to chaos. 
It is the application of the science of 
the soul, fusing spirit-matter into im- 
mortality. The zreat need for the true 
progress of mankind is the wider recog- 
nition of the existence of. this science of 
the soul. 


There appears to be an interesting 
Increase in the use of paradoxical terms 
by writers, in the endeavour to describe 
things more adequately than with the, 
so to say, tw2dimensional approach 
(‘either this or zhat”). Dr. F. H. Heine- 
mann, who conczributes each month an 
able survey of r2cent philosophical liter- 
ature to Hibbert’s Journal, furnishes an 
example in the July 1958 issue. 


Empty filling weuld seem to be a contradic- 
tion in terms. Nevertheless it is a phenomenon 
nnd a disease cheracteristic of the machine- 
age. The machine. are running and must be 
Alled with words, sounds and pictures, even 
if these are valceless and empty. Exclude 
empty-filling from radio, television, press and 
books, and you will be surprised how little 
is left Its most serious consequence in empty- 
filled souls cannot be discussed here, but we 
must draw attention to empty-filled books, 
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The partly or totally empty books are so 
wonderfully made up that they seduce the 
laymam, They swell the number of publica- 
tions to such a degree that this survey must 
almost become a catalogue to the detriment 
of the valuable items. To give guidance to 
the prospective book-~buyer becomes an al- 
most superhuman task in these circumstances. 

Despite this, Dr. Heinemann suc- 
ceeds in indicating, in an amazingly 
brief space, the quality of a book; but 
the point remains that far too much 
of the mental food today is even more 
empt7-filing and nutritionless than 
our adulterated and devitalized edibles, 
whick are also often “wonderfully made 
up” to please the eye. 

Various organizations are engaged in 
trying to educate the housewife to buy 
with intelligence, and, on the intel- 
lectue! level, press reviews and National 
Book League lists provide some guide 
to reading matter. But what is needed 
ig more education in discrimination and 
judgment at a higher level generally — 
learning how to think, in fact — so 
that the same fundamental principles can 
be applied in any and every particular 
field. 


There is more talk about child wel- 
fare n recent years than ever before. 
The observance of Children’s Day has 
become an annual feature in many parts 
of tke world; India observes it on 
Novenber 14th, which is also Prime 
Minister Nehru’s birthday. Still the 
charge of Shrimati Indira Gandhi, Vice- 
President of the Indian Council for 
Child: Welfare, that children are neg- 
lectec. is justified. At a Press Confer- 
ence in Delhi, reported in The Hindu- 
stan Times, she deplored the 
wide-spread apathy all over the country in 
relation to children. Lofty statements are 
made about the citizens of the future, but 
little concrete planning or deep interest in 
substaatial work for children is evident. 

The Indian Council for Child Wel- 
fare, which was established several 
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years ago, has State Councils affiliated 
to it. It is work:ng in close touch with 
the Central Social Welfare Board, and 
is a full member of the International 
Union for Child Welfare in Geneva The 
Indian Council is demanding the in- 
clusion of a blueprint for child welfare 
in the Third Five-Year Plan. Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi said that 


children had been neglected in the first and 
second Five-Year Plans, but this problem 
could no longer be ignored. The Indian Coun- 
cil for Child Welfare should be entrusted 
with the task of >reparing the blueprint 


Once the national target of making 
education free and compulsory for all 
children has been reached, schemes for 
their welfare can be more easily imple- 
mented. Not only children in the cities, 
but also children in the small towns 
need protection against those who ex- 
ploit their toil or use them for begging. 
Surely cruelty tə children should stir 
the public mind and Shrimati Gandhi 
did well to urge that 


as citizens we must see that children are not 
exploited and ill-treated and that they do not 
suffer injustice. Today innumerable gangs 
operate in India using children for begging, 
The children are maimed hideously for this 
purpose 


The Indian Child Welfare Council. 
she said, advocated a uniform law for 
children all over the country, and she 
added :— 


We are suggesting that a parliamentary 
board for child welZare be set up to expedite 
bills relating to children The board should 
also interest itself im legislation for provid- 
ing more drastic prnishment for the kidnap- 
ping of children. 


In addition, the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare is Jemanding the institu- 
tion of separate juvenile courts, away 
from the courts where adult criminals 
are tried; remand homes, shelters and 
foster homes for lost and destitute 
children, and after-care homes. 
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The Executive Board of the Indian 
National Commission for Co-operation 
with unesco formulated at its recent 
meeting in New Delhi proposals for 
consideration for UNESCO’s 1959-60 pro- 
gramme, at the next session of UNESCO. 
These include studies preliminary to 
major projects on the production and 
distribution of reading material for 
neo-literates in Eastern countries and 
on the extension of primary education 
in Asia on the lines of the project oper- 
ating in Latin America. 

The Commission also welcomed the 
new project for secondary and voca- 
tional education in Africa and urged 


further expansion of education pro- 


grammes to promote international 
understanding and co-operation. 

It may be recalled that the UNESCO 
Conference at Delhi late in 1956 adopt- 
ed as a major project the promotion of 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western cultural values. The resolution 
called upon the member-States of 
UNESCO to develop appropriate pro- 
grammes in educational institutions, 
youth organizations, etc. Under this 
major project two important surveys 
are proposed for 1959-60, one on the 
impact of parliamentary and other polit- 
ical institutions on the people in the 
East, and the other on social and eco- 
nomic changes among the Asian peas- 
antry. 

According to The Hindustan Times, 


another important scheme included in the 
working plan for the project is a survey on 
the teaching of modern literature. Its arm is 
to study the advantages of increased use of 
translations which have a tested met, in 
order to develop mutual appreciation of the 
two cultures through a better knowledge of 
each other’s literature. 


The survey will make it possible for Unesco 
to determine how knowledge of the grcat 
Eastern literatures, too often confined to lan- 
guage specialists, can be spread more widcly, 
especially in the Occident. Simultaneously, it 
would also be possible to assess how far 
translations of Western classics can be used 
in countries of the East, where teaching is 
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imparted to an ev2r-increasing extent in local 
languages. 

Of special incerest to India are the 
schemes proposed by the Indian Na- 
tional Commiss:on for the celebration 
of the Poet Tagore’s centenary in 1961 
— the publication in English of a vol- 
ume of his writings and a volume of 
appreciations be distinguished writers; 
and the holdirg of an international 
literary conferer.ce in India in co-opera- 
tion with UNESZ2O. 


As many will agree that examinations 

are a risky anc inaccurate way of as- 
sessing the merit of students, it is wel- 
,came news that the University Grants 
Commission has set up an Examination 
Committee of Specialists, which is 
sponsoring four regional seminars on 
“reforms in the examination system.” 
Inaugurating the seminar in Hydera- 
bad, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, Chairman 
of the Commission, pointed out that 
educational techniques and purposes 
had to be adjusted to meet the new 
requirements of individual and national 
development. According to a Prass re- 
port, 
Mr. Deshmukh said that great changes had 
recently taken place in the political, social and 
economic life of the country. “We stand at 
a significant pomt in the socic-economic 
development of Irdian society. In this context 
purposeful plannirg has become imperative in 
every important sphere of national activity.” 
The examination of the educatioral system 
was a part of a process of earnest assessment 
of national goals and targets of achievement. 
It would be necessary, in other words, to 
reconsider the purposes of education and 
clarify the objectives. 


The seminar was faced with the 
problem of making the examination a 
more accurate zest of the achievements 
of students anc less liable to variations 
according to the persons examining 
them, and mere reliable. While the 
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United States has evolved a system by 
whick the student’s achievements are 
periocically tested and the cumulative 
results taken into account, India has 
followed the public examination system 
obtaining in Britain. But, whereas in 
Britain there is the tutorial system 
whicE secures more regular study and a 
propæ relationship between the teacher 
and he pupil, in India examinations 
have become a memory test. 

The Government of India had pre- 
vious y arranged a discussion of exami- 
nations so far as they related to secon- 
dary 2ducation. Dr. Benjamin S. Bloom 
of the Faculty of Examination of the 
Chicego University had come to India 
earlie: this year on -the invitation of 
the Government of India and carried 
out imvestigations, and some of his find- 
ings have been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. He has again been invited by 
the Government now to conduct the 
regional seminars to discuss matters at 
the University level. 

Turning to the present educational 
situa-ion in India, Shri Deshmukh re- 
ferred to its many limitations. He said 
that 


these related mainly to teachers’ lack of ex- 
perience, the pressures that were brought to 
bear apon examiners and the acceptance by 
teachers of more examination work than they 
could conscientiously handle. These were mat- 
ters which should be left to the educational 
administrator to solve. The administrator, 
howerer, would be helped in this task of 
bringmg the situation under control by a 
fairer and more reliable system of evaluation. 


Dr Bloom, also speaking at the 
seminar, made several suggestions for 
reforming the present system of exam- 
inations, saying that 
eramħations should be seen in relation to 
the purposes of learning and the learning ex- 
perierces of the students. It was doubtful 
whetker significant changes could be made 
in eximinations unless corresponding changes 
were also made in the faculties’ methods of 
evalu:tion and the students’ methods of learn- 
ing. 
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THE ARYAN PAT 


Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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o “Shravaka” 
bat B. P. WADIA 


No moreg, aras! is it our fortune to publish the monthly essay 
that expressed, ever since the founding of THE Aryan PATH, its 
essential inspiration. For “Shravaka ” has withdrawn into the Silence 
for whose Voice he found words, and we are bereft of that sage 
mediatorship. A little over nine years ago he gave his series a title, 
and himself a signature. To those who have a feeling for spiritual 
things his choice of these was like the giving of a well-known password 
and sign :— . 

The “ Doctrine of the Eye ” is for the crowd ; the “ Doctrine of the 
Heart ” for the elect. The first repeat in pride: “© Behold, I know”; 
the last, they who in humbleness have garnered, low confess: 
“Thus Have I Heard.” 

Not in this series of essays alone but in all his long labours the 
implication is present: “Thus Have I Heard.” At a boyish age he felt 
his vocation to Theosophy, the ancient Wisdom-Religion, which he 
found set forth in H. P. Blavatsky’s great book: The Secret Doctrine. 
A long and single-minded life he devoted to the study, the practice 
and the teaching of that Wisdom, in unaspersed loyalty to its Masters 
and Their Messenger in our time. Out of that loyalty sprang his life- 
work: the gathering together of sparks scattered about India into a 
flame to which might come real seekers for real Theosophy. His 
thought was always: ‘‘May there be many such in this ancient land 
where Theosophy flourished in yugas gone by till today the ‘mighty 
art is lost.’ ” 

Many came to him, for his life was gentle and the elements so mixed 
in him that, standing firmly in his own place, he met all men in 
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whatsoever way they approached him. Some were delvers into old 
shastras. W_thout controversy, he dropped hints of where illumination 
might be found. Others who came with no faith in any doctrine, but 
only a love for the poetry of the world, Zound that he loved their love 
with a wisez love, and learnt from him t> see the intuitive Wisdom of 
the poets; end so they passed into the Way. 

Not his way; for he painted to Robert Crosbie, who founded the 
United Lodze of Theosophists; to Crosbie’s teacher, the Greatest of 
the Exiles, W. Q. Judge; ta his teacher, zhe Messenger of the Masters 
of Wisdom, H. P. Blavatsky; to her Teechers, ultimately, to Whom 
leads the Way. In a personal letter he sompared himself (for there 
was no owlsh solemnity :n his high seriousness) to a station-master. 
If a man had chosen his destination well, he might always expect help 
in getting on to the right line. Who knews how far along the Route 
the Station-master had been? From the outside one saw only a noble 
and unselfish man who had laboured effectively in the divine task of 
making pure Theosophy known again in —ndia. 

He spoke of himself seldom, and then only for a reason. Others he 
treated with a grave kindness, a princel¥ courtesy of that high kind 
which does not overawe though it never descends to unnecessary 
familiarities. His humour rad a way of setting people at their ease 
with the most exalted subjects, and, whea he made gentle fun of one, 
the human soul in one laughed with him at one’s own personality. 

All his immense work tended to that: to Eelp the imprisoned splendour 
set itself fres. In 1918, speaking to the frst labour union in India, 
which he founded, he said :— 

There ace many among you who think that we people are some- 
thing big, something special, something that you are not. I want you 

to give up that idea.... All human beings, men and women, are 

divine. Th2re is God within each one of you and that God is your 

only helpe-, the only person who will bless you, instruct you, inspire 
you, show the way out of darkness unto light. You are all Gods; you 
are all divme. 


He saw this divinity of man in the tzue heights of all arts, sci- 
ences, philosophies, as it was the second dbject of H. P. Blavatsky’s 
Theosophical Movement to show it. To bring appreciation of these 
nearer the common man is tke object of tte Indian Institute of World 
Culture, which he founded. His last Address to it was entitled “Our 
Soul’s Need. It is reprinted in the pages following, that in its quiet, 
urgent sincer-ty our readers may behold the Man who gave it: 


OUR SOUL'S NEED 


Own THE IITH OF AUGUST 1945, as the first of the Foundation Day 
Addresses of this Institute was being delivered, there came the good news 
heralding the dawn of peace over a war-torn world. 

On that, our Foundation Day, neither the UNo nor the unEScO had 
come into existence. But the ideas for which they now stand already 
existed and we of the Indian Institute of World Culture made use of them 
in inaugurating our Institute. 

This is the Fourteenth Foundation Day Address and it falls to my lot 
to deliver it perhaps the last of such addresses from me, for this body is 
getting old; but we have now good counsellors on our Managing Committee, 
good helpers and servers on our staff, and friends in many parts of the 
world. The seed sown on the rth of August 1945 has grown into a sturdy 
tree, capable of giving shade and shelter to many. For this, a word of 
thanks must go to our workers and colleagues, the foremost among whom 
was our never-to-be-forgotten helper, Dr. L. S. Doraiswamy. 

My mind’s eye has roved over several fields, seeking an appropriate 
subject for this year’s Foundation Day Address. The Cycle of Necessity, 
called by the Greeks kuklos, has brought humanity to a decisive point in 
its evolution. Vishnu’s Chakra, which points to humanity’s march of pro- 
gress, also expresses the same very important truth. A quiet study of 
the Cycle of Human Unfoldment convinces us— will, we feel sure, convince 
any dispassionate student who looks into this problem —that the hand of 
the Clock of Karma points to the dawn of the emergence of man, qua man, 
man the individual, the Common Man. That expression, however, is often 
wrongly used, for what we mean by “the Common Man” is man in posses- 
sion of a power common to all. That is, every man, every woman, every 
child who comes into this world by the gateway of birth with the Light 
Supernal which lighteth him or her. 

Through centuries and yugas man has been learning the lessons of life 
through the avenues of dependence and conflict—dependence on others 
and conflict with others. The great saying of the Mighty Lawgiver Manu, 
that “‘Self-dependence is Happiness, other-dependence is Misery,” has 
been applied in different senses in different eras. Thus, in our political 
struggle for India’s freedom this saying was used by some of us who be- 
longed to the Home Rule League. We explained how Self-Rule, the rule of 
India by Indians, would be happiness, while British Rule brought us the 
misery of other-dependence. 

With India’s winning of political sovereignty a new era commenced 
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anc the worlc also has reached, in its life-movement, a new day. It is the 
yuga when each human being has to learr Self-dependence, so that he is 
not dependent on other men, on his Government or political party, on 
socal servants, or on other similar factors. To face difficulties, to unfold 
resourcefulness, to learn to stand on our own feet, to earn our bread 
by the sweat of our brow—all this takes us away from abject dependence 
on others, frezs us from enslavement of every kind. This idea we should 
try to propagate and to popularize in the Indian Institute of World 
Culcure. 

Vie speak cf Self-dependence. But depemdence on which self? We have 
the selfish seli of passion and anger and zreed—-the egotistic self whose 
will is ruled by pride. It is not dependence on that lower or carnal self 
which Manu recommends. He refers to the One Eternal Self, the Great 
Self the Mahet-Atman wEose ray abides :n the heart of each, and which 
is tae Divine Self of every man. However fallen a person may be, the 
Light of Divinity is there within him. Within the skin of the leper a God 
sits. every sinner is a potential saint; ever” ignoramus of today is a Sage 
cf tomorrow. 

Tais idea gives to the very concept of otker-dependence a new meaning, 
a new function. But the amplification of ~hat idea would take us away 
from our field >f study. 

Tae Divinity within each of us--what a grand, energizing and inspiring 
truta it is! Buz how few, how very few, realize the stimulating fact! It is 
well said :— 

Alas, alas, that all men should possess Alaya, be one with the Great 

Soul, and that possessing tt Alaya should so little avail them | 

Behold how like the moon, reflected in the tranquil waves, Alaya is 
reflected by the small and by the great, is mirrored in the tiniest atoms, 
y2t fails to reach the heart of all. Alas, thar so few men should profit by 
the gift, the priceless boon of learning trath, the right perception of 
existing things, the knowledge of the non-existent | 


The great Gilt which the Gods have transmitted to us, from the Divine 
Minc — this gift is not used, much less appreciated. 

It is said, “Man does nct live by bread alone.” But, in this which is 
called the Economic Civilization, money which buys bread has become the 
Supreme God. More money. to buy not only bread, but cakes also! What 
is called a high standard of living—our friends in the U.S.A. call it “the 
American way of life’ —-means furnished hoases, rich raiment, foods tasty 
to the palate, visits to cinemas and the like. All these would be perfectly 
in order were housing and furniture marked by cleanliness; were clothes 
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clean and not gaudy and ostentatious—remember, “the apparel oft 
proclaims the man ”—but suited to the environmental conditions and the 
purse. Foods should be not only for the palate, but also for the ncurish- 
ment of the whole body; cinemas are places of recreation, but recreation 
means “re-creation”; do the pictures we see, and are sometimes thrilled 
by, re-create our mentality, our morality? 

We in moderna India are suffering from the reverse of what is called a 
high standard of living. We of this land fancy that our way represents 
the way of the simple life; that we are a spiritual people. Our way of life 
is not simple and ıt has brought us bodily diseases and mental debility. 
We are not a spiritual people, but a spiritually fallen people; the only 
fact behind the prevailing superstition is that Aryavarta of old has left 
us the superb texts of spiritual wisdom. But how many are educated 
to understand them and, among the educated, how many are capable of 
appreciating the Noble Wisdom of the Great Aryas? 

To live in an unsanitary hovel is not to live the simple life; to live in a 
clean hut is, and correspondentially it is better to live in a clean body and 
an alert mind than in an ailing body and an argumentative or fat mind, 
unable to jump over any idea. 

We remindec ourselves that man does not live by bread alone; then by 
what else and more than by bread? What is called a high standard of 
living implies, does it not, multiplying our physical-plane wants for the 
body? This may be described as the horizontal progress of the human 
personality which generates rivalry and competition, ambition and greed, 
giving birth ultimately to discontent, disappointment, and even despair. 
There is another line of progress, which may be described as vertical— 
from the senses to the brain, from the brain to the heart, from the heart 
to the very Soul within. It is the pointing to this vertical line of evolution 
which is the special dharma of this Institute. 

The care of the Soul and the Soul’s instruments requires a higher kind 
of knowledge; knowledge is the key to personal and physical-plane success; 
but it is Wiscom which is necessary for seeking the Soul and securing 
its help and co-operation, its guidance for the mind, its inspiration for the 
heart. 

Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

The Greek Oracle at Delphi commanded, “Man, know thyself!’’; and 
in this ancient land the cry went up: “Tat tvam ast’’—‘‘Thou art That.” 
But the masses of men and women have gone on without any serious and 
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sincere attempt to ascertain who or what man is. Similarly, the masses of 
the Indian people, in spite of the Upanishads and the Gita, in spite of the 
Dhammapade and other superb Buddhistic texts, have gone on as if 
Atman were nought, the mind were material and the heart the seat of 
passion and the love of pelf. 

The Indian Institute of World Culture has for its great and chief aim 
the educatior which takes the human heart to understanding, the human 
mind to right morality and the human hands to efficiency —accuracy and 
punctuality and purity. 

The speciality of our Institute’s programme is the spreading of humane 
ideas. Mere technical and mechanistic thoughts will not serve our people 
or the world at large. It is the mellowing influence of the classics— the 
myths, the epics, poetry, etc., which the brain and blood of the men of 
today are craving, perhaps unconsciously to themselves. We appreciate 
the work of the great scientists in every field, but by no means do we 
consider that modern science possesses the last word of Knowledge. Its 
knowledge and its methods may bring more bread and better bread, but 
they bring also more bombs, poisonous and devastating. Since man will 
die by bombs and cannot live by bread alone, therefore humanism, the 
classic subjects which touch and train not only the senses and the mind 
put also the Aeart and the Soul, are of greater value and importance. 
To spread suca thoughts should be one of our aims. 

It is my ptrpose today to present to you some ideas on this highly 
important topic which pertain to our future progress. Allow me to do so 
and, to begin with, do not consider the theme to be impractical. The 
present-day world conditions are a direct result of the “practicality ” of the 
politician and the legislator in every land. There is no time for me to 
offer facts and figures and statistics to show how common is juvenile 
delinquency, how wide-spread are the diseases of the adult, how many 
the immoralities, as witness the venereal diseases, alcoholism, the psy- 
choses and th= neuroses. Condemning others will not bring us wisdom. 
The search foz the Soul, the living of the life of the Soul, is practical, 
most practical and also creative of national and international peace and 
good will for al humanity. 

It is sometimes said that every man is a philosopher, t.e., every man 
lives according to his own understanding, the power of his own conscious- 
ness. This, in a way, is true. But does this idea not carry the implication 
that the culture of that consciousness, that understanding, is a pressing 
need of all peodle today? 

What definite knowledge can we supply, in however small a measure, 
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through the channel of this, our beloved Institute, so that those who 
come here may benefit from it and start their journey Soul-ward? We 
aspire that all of us should seek the Light of Wisdom which unfolds 
the power of Contentment and of Peace; and the strength of the Self. 

The Ancient Philosophy. that which antedates the Vedas themselves, 
offers a Way of Life and some of its very definite principles we should now 
like to consider. 

To begin with the doctrine of Evolution: the Ancient Sages did not 
teach Evolution as modern science does. Its picture of progression 
presents the truth of Emanation. What is Emanation? How is it different 
from modern science’s doctrine of Evolution? Emanation is not opposed 
to Evolution. The Emanationists hold that nothing can be evolved —or, 
as the word means, be unwombed or born—unless it has first been involved, 
thus indicating that life is from a spiritual potency above the whole. 
The doctrine of Emanation deserves study by every sincere and serious 
mind. 

Emanations imply that from the One Supreme emanate Intelligences of 
different grades on the side of consciousness and also the worlds of graded 
substances on the side of Matter: Lords of Light and of Wisdom, Great 
Buddhas and Dhyanis and Rishis; and then, grade by grade, lesser intel- 
ligences and, appropriate to each host of intelligences, worlds in which 
these function. Thus, e.g., the well-known Three Lokas— Spiritual, Psychic 
and Material— are worlds of substances of different grades in which intel- 
ligences live and function and evolve. 

Then the second implication is this: On this physical, material globe 
which we call Earth, all intelligences, from the highest to the lowest, live 
and labour and evolve. Here we find living Great Souls, Mahatmas, 
labouring for human welfare and helping Nature in Their own seclusion 
and by Their own silence. And there are on Earth geniuses, mystics, poets, 
philosophers, mathematicians and scientists and their students and pupils. 
Here also are the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. And behind 
what is visible to the naked eye and audible to the ear of flesh are the 
universes or lokas of sights and sounds. The Invisible Universe, with its 
lights and its darknesses, is not taken into account by modern knowledge; 
a great deal of human suffering is due to the non-recognition of this very 
important truth. One of our aims should be to bring the Invisible—-the 
dark psychic and the bright spiritual—nearer to the consciousness of all 
who come under the influence of the Indian Institute of World Culture. 

Next, in this ancient and immemorial philosophy the human kingdom 
occupies a unique position inasmuch as self-consciousness is acquired 
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and used by man alone. All kingdoms in visible and invisible Nature are 
living; every atom is a Lice and is consc ous, but not self-conscious. The 
human kingdom alone possesses the power of- self-consciousness, t.e., 
reflective corsciousness, with the ability to compare, contrast and draw 
conclusions, :o evaluate objects and evenzs, which are all forms and pro- 
cesses of life. There are those who have passed through (shall we say 
graduated from?) the human kingdom, who guide and instruct ready 
learners. There are men and women now learning and evolving in the 
human kingdom —from the abject savag> to the materialistic scientist, 
from the philosopher to the poet, from the mathematician to the mystic. 
The Indian Institute of World Culture should keep in view these different 
types of learners and offer to those of eech type the best nourishment 
available for them. 

Next truth Evolution in the human kimgdom is not only by the Impel- 
ling Force of Nature, or by Natural Impu'se, guided by Divine Will and © 
Divine Mind. Part of our human progress 5 by and through that process. 
But there is to be taken into account abo the important factor of the 
freedom of the Human Wil and man’s Moral Power of determining his 
own course oZ life. In this every man is checked or helped by his own 
self-made destiny. To fulfil, in some measure at least, ihe purpose of his 
evolution mar must possess real knowledge of his own origin and nature, 
and of the goal of life. Modern knowledge is not sufficient and the 
instruction of the Sages and Seers of the entire Ancient World and Their 
modern Heirs has much more to teach us. 

What will b2 the most practical way for us today to perceive, even in 
silhouette, the basic principles of this ancient Divine Wisdom? Let us 
present to you three Great Ideas on whih the Science of the Soul-is 
founded. The Ancient Sages and Their modarn Heirs have taught :— 

I, Everything existing, exists from nattral causes. 
II. Virtue brings its own reward, and vice and sin bring their own 
punishment. 

III. The sta-e of man in tais world is probationary. 

These three fundamentals are the pure essence of all religions, however 
distorted the existing creeds. Let us consider them: 

The first, that everything existing, exists from natural causes, cannot be 
rejected by ary thoughtful. educated man. Even the scientist, circum- l 
scribed by his incomplete knowledge, will agree to this proposition in 
principle. But -et us apply that to ourselves. to each one of us. Here and 
now we exist with our bodily Eealth or ill health, our brain knowledge and 
ignorance, the merits and limitations of heart of. each of us. Natural 
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causes produced every one of us. But who are “we”? What do we mean 
by “I” and “we”? Are we the ever-aging and continuously dying body ? 
Are we our unsteady and wandering mind? Are we our emotions, our 
longing for pleasures and our desire to avoid pains? Who says, “I am 
getting old”? Who says, “My mind is wandering’’? Who says, “I feel 
elated” or “I feel frustrated”? And who determines what I shall eat and 
drink, what I shall read, what I shall do? 

The Man is truly the Human Soul who uses the body, improving or 
degrading it; who uses the mind, elevating or corrupting it; who uses 
the character, ennobling or degrading it. We, as Souls, are the creators of 
our Destiny. This is Karma: what we are in body, mind, character, is 
what as never-dying Souls we have made of these in the School of Life. 

Of course, this implies Reincarnation: Heredity, atavism and the en- 
vironment in which we find ourselves are but avenues of the Law which 
moves to progression and, through righteousness, to perfection. Life is a 
Great School; each one of us is a pupil in a particular grade; each one is 
learning, diligently or slothfully. Reincarnation is the Doctrine of Hope, 
provided we also perceive the value of the Law of Karma, the Doctrine 
of Responsibility. It is the hope born of the conviction of Reincarnation 
which is the leaven that leaveneth the whole life. 

That brings us to the second proposition: Virtue brings its own reward 
and vice and sin bring their own punishment. Our deeds and words, 
our thoughts and emotions, are the effects of the virtues and vices which 
we have gathered from the past and which it is our privilege and 
responsibility to improve or correct in the present. By virtue we ennoble, 
by vice we degrade our character; we gain knowledge or remain 
ignorant; we build health or ill health. It is the morality of each man 
which has been building him through the long past and is building him 
in the living present. In this civilization we put undue emphasis on 
mental knowledge, which is really dangerous to the Soul; further, there 
is the unwise emphasis on technology and mechanics. Therefore in our 
Indian Institute of World Culture, while valuing the knowledge of science 
and praising the painstaking and truth-seeking labours of the great scien- 
tists, we must lay special stress on the humanities, which directly touch 
the moral basis of man-—the primary instrument of the human soul. 
Virtue begets virtue; vice begets vice. 

Let us turn to the third truth: The state of man in this world is proba- 
tionary. The aim of existence, the purpose of life, is not inquired into by 
most men. “Who knows? God only knows,” they say. Then there are 
people who exclaim, “What else is there to do but to eat, drink and be 
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merry? For tomorrow we die.” Such ignorance, such cynicism, is unworthy 
of Man, the Thinker. 

Who has not experiencec the bufetings, the tests and trials of life? But 
how many asx, “ Why is there so little of -oy, so much of pain and sorrow 
in our lives?” The Divine Wisdom lays down the principle that in the 
School of Life we are learners on probation; we have tests and trials and 
they are explainers of the processes of life. Every event of life brings its 
lesson, its test, and so it is said that “th= state of man in this world is 
probationary.” In what way are we to uncerstand this proposition? There 
is this verse which gives us a clue :— 

This earta, Disciple, is the Hall of Sormw, wherein are set along the 
Path of dire probations, traps to ersnare tay Eco by the delusion called 
“ Great Heresy.” 

If Universa. Brotherhood is the panacea and its practice will lead us to 
the life of Understanding, of Peace and of Light, the idea that man lives 
in the midst of enemies end not cf friends creates and envelops us in 
illusions, delusions, discont2nt and darkness. 

Philosophically it is taught by all mystics that Unity binds all souls into 
one grand mosaic. The test for every human soul consists in his under- 
standing and eppreciation o? the fac: that the human kingdom should be, 
must be, regarded as a familv. Beh-nd and underlying diversity there is 
Unity. There are feud and war between us and others, individually and 
nationally, because there is strife between our own two natures— the 
animal and the human. Our test th2refore lies in destroying in ourselves 
the immorality which springs from egotism and in acquiring the spirit 
which sees the Divine at work everywhere. The Beautiful is hidden in the 
ugly; the True is at the core of every untruch; the Good ensouls the Evil. 
Satan is the Archangel and His lust carræs within it God’s Love; His 
Wrath, God’s Mercy; His Greed, God’s urge to Righteousness. We are so 
saturated with- our small sins and petty crimes that we fail to see that our 
greatest sin, oir ghastliest crime, is to live and labour each as a unit 
separated from others. Destiny, Nature, God, tests us on this point of 
Love for all as against the love of our own self, or even the love of a few 
—our kith and kin, our friends and countzymen. Every time we widen 
our circle of friendship, ovur sphere of service of others, and offer our 
compassion to all, our gratitude to the Givers of bounty—-on each such 
occasion we have passed our test as probaticners on the path of life. 

Underlying all our labour of love ir this Institute should be the incul- 
cating of this grand verity Ey precept and by example. 

And now a few closing words. 
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First, may I appeal to ycu who are members of the Institute and also 
to those who are friends and admirers of the Institute to cherish its 
unselfish spiritual principles? Pragmatism and utilitarianism are not 
always and uniformly beneficent; idealism and the power to hitch our 
wagon to a star have invariably produced good results—developed 
courage, patience, hope. Mammon worship is not conducive to moral 
unfoldment. The wealth of knowledge which purifies and elevates truly 
enriches life. ' 

We have already spoken of Universal Brotherhood. To love our 
neighbours, whatever their race or religion, whatever their social status, 
whatever their customs, habits and manners—this represents the highest 
form of human morality. We must develop that morality, that moral 
outlook, and for this we need two principles. We need the spirit of real 
tolerance and we can unfold that tolerance, leading to appreciation, by a 
proper comparative study of our brethren’s religions, customs and habits, 
manners and points of view. But for such a study to bring us practical 
benefit we have to look at the forces and faculties which unite man to 
man. Every human body is different from every other human body, and 
yet all human bodies are similar inasmuch as all of us have two eyes, 
two ears, two hands, two feet and one tongue. The constitution of all 
human beings is also similar. Each is a Soul and has a mind nature, an 
emotional nature and a bodily nature. We cannot love our fellow men with 
understanding without adequate knowledge of the complete constitution 
of the human being. 

Finally, allow me to give expression to my conviction, and I do so in 
the interest of this Institute. All of us desire intensely and fervently that it 
should grow, vibrating at the same rate and in the same fashion as in the 
past. What has created that vibrant power? What my colleagues and my- 
self who are students of Theosophy as taught by H. P. Blavatsky, whose 
127th Birth Anniversary we are also celebrating today, have been able to 
achieve is wholly and entirely due to the power and wisdom of Thecsophy. 
The Institute does not aim at proselytizing anyone, but we who have 
laboured for it have done so under the inspiration of the writings of H. P. 
Blavatsky and William Quan Judge, after whom the Cosmopolitan Home 
for our young friends is named. What I have presented to you today for 
your consideration is the direct result of the study of Theosophy as record- 
ed in their writings. 

And now may I, before I conclude, offer to one and all of you who are 
present, and also to those friends who are not here today, my heartfelt 
thanks for all the kindness shown, and for the opportunity to offer a slight 
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sacrifice in the service of humanity? We labour in beautiful Bangalore, 
but our Insti-ute radiates its bright influence, as a little candle throws its 
beams afar. May it continue to do so and may you all, friends and brothers, 
continue to help its growth, and its success along the lines of the Impulse 
originally given to it at the very start! May the Blessings of the Most- 
High and of the Gracious Guardians and Helpers of human souls be upon 
it, and upon ell of you! Thank you. 


B. P. WADIA 


This musz also now be the map of guidance for THE ARYAN PATH. 
Always his vision and judgment and grasp of detail were the Editor’s 
strongest support. Deprived of them, she trusts to have the kindness 
and help of those who were his friends, admirers, foster-children, in 
carrying on the work he inspired, founded and nursed. 

EDITOR 


SPIRITUAL LIFE is the gaming of ar. attitude. ... Each individual, by his 
own self-effort, gains an inner attitude; amd, because he has evolved up — 
to a certain point, he expresses something which-is deiinitely his own, 
which profcundly represents his ccntribution to the spiritual service of 
his fellows. Spirituality should be understcod as that particular attitude 
to life whick enables a men deliberately to conceive the next step he has 
to take and to act self-cansciously in reference to the world in terms of . 
that step. 


— B. P. Wania, June r4th, r921 


MUSIC, INDIAN AND WESTERN 


[ WE ARE Happy to publish here a fascinating and informative study of 
Indian and Western music by a broadly cultured representative of the 
old Princely India. Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheb, Shri 
Sir Natwarsinhji, K.C S.1., occupied the gadi of Porbandar in Kathiawar 
for many years until, like other Rulers of Princely States, he acceded to 
the merging of his State in independent India. His article on the music 
of India and of the West is a contribution, by a connotsseur of both, to 
better mutual understanding between music lovers of the Orient and the 
Occident.— ED. ] 


Wen two things differ widely, it is not easy to assign them a higher and a 
lower value unless the conclusion could be arrived at by a process of 
precise mathematics. When that is not practicable, one has to fall back 
upon the unsatisfactory law that governs likes and dislikes. Music, be it 
of any country, is not amenable to mathematical treatment. It weuld, 
therefore, be difficult to assign values to the various types; one can only 
relate simply what they are, what their differences are and what their 
similarities are. This essay, therefore, endeavours to make such an attempt 
in respect of Indian and Western music, with the object especially of 
bringing about an introduction of them to those of the West and the East 
who have had little or no contact with the other part of the world or its 
music. 

The music of India should not be visualized as uniform over the whole 
country. Its style and pattern alters from State to State. There are the 
songs the boatmen of Kashmir sing as their oars glide their shtkards 
(canoes) along the canals of the river Jhelum or as they pole their dongas 
on the smooth surface of the Dal Lake. There is the folk-dance music of 
the Himalayas from the north-east of the Panjab to the north of 
easternmost Bengal, the music then merging into the soft legato style of 
the schools of music peculiar to that State. Jumping therefrom to 
westernmost Saurashtra and Gujarat, the type of music changes consider- 
ably with the various kinds of rds and garbees sung and danced with gaily 
coloured, perforated and lit earthen pots perched on the heads of girls. 
With each movement, the pots twinkle like a swarm of glow worms. Then 
almost side by side, and as a sharp contrast, flourishes that vigorous 
music which accompanies the martial déndydrds (the stick-dance adapted 
from the old sword-dance) of the Mehr cultivators of Porbandar. The 
music and the ghummar dance of Rajasthan also have an enchanting 
character of their own, as distinguished again from the music and the 
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dences of, sey, the Bhil tribesmen inhab-ting the forests of Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh. Coming southward to Maharashtra, the trend of music 
taxes anothe: turn and conforms to the changing character of the folk- 
dence rhythms and movements displayed in the festivals of that 
atzractive part of the country. It is from. Maharashtra that the sharna: 
(akin somewhat in sound to the oboe) accompanied by the impressive 
naubat (equivalent to the timpani of the Western orchestra) makes its 
appearance. The beautifu. music producec by this simple combination of 
th= sharnat and the naubat (which again varies so widely from the 
stringed veend, sttdy and sarang+ of Uttar >radesh and the mid-north) then 
spreads throighout Southern India anc culminates into yet another 
vaziety of melody, that of the fishermen of Kanyakumari, Cape Comorin, 
the southernmost tip of the country. 

Similarly could be regarded the music of the West, ranging from 
the light anc frivolous music of France and Spain, the beautiful tradi- 
tional songs of Italy, the Czigane music of the sprightly dances of the 
Ressian and Hungarian Gypsies and the graceful waltzes of Vienna, to the 
dreamy lilt af the guitar of Hawaii, the slegant Tango of South America 
and the romantic music of Mexico—not 70 mention the wealth of music 
cortained in symphonies and operas by immortal composers such as 
Be2thoven, Each, Brahms, Grieg, Haydn, Mozart, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Schubert, Verdi, Puccini, Mascagni, Bizet, Suppé and Rossini and the 
diszinctive pianoforte music of Chopin ard of composers like Richard 
Strauss and the two Johenn Strausses. Then there is the music of con- 
temporary composers such as Vaughan Wiliams, Elgar, Dimitri Shostako- 
vith, Debussy, Ravel, Benjamin Britten and Aram Khatchaturian. All 
these varieties of music of India and the West differ greatly; but Algeria 
anc other countries of the Middle East could be called the meeting ground 
of 20th; for they produc2 a quality of nusic attractive to the people 
on either longitudinal side of that geographical zone. 

What then are the salient similarities ani differences between the musics 
of -ndia and the West? 

It could be said that just as the basic fundamentals of the nature of 
man must have sprung from one source et some time, so also must have 
emanated from a common point the furdamentals of his music. The 
uniformity of original simplicity that runs through the ancient folk songs 
the world ovez would seem to be an unmis-akable indication, if not a con- 
clusive proof, of it. The similarity that exists in the basic construction 
of the yodel o? the Austrian Tyrol or Switzerland, the songs of the rabdris 
(caitlemen) cf the Barda Hills of Portandar and the singing of the 
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aboriginal Toda of the Nilgiris (Blue Mountains) of South India is of 
much interest to observe— the interest being enhanced by the fact that 
all these come from a factor common to all, the mountainous terrain. 

The vocal performance of some of the chdrans (also cattle owners by 
profession) of the Barda Hills and the Gir Forest (of the lion fame) in 
Saurashtra is extraordinary too. It is an amazing exposition of one static 
note, like that of the background in bagpipe music, combined with a 
totally different and sweet music like that of a distant flute, producing 
such variations of melody as may not be possible for any flutist to imitate. 
A stretch of imagination could well conjure up a picture of this music as 
reminiscent of the age when Krishna himself played the flute. 

Historians of music believe that the classical music as it now exists in 
India belonged to what they term the Hanuman school of music (named 
after Hanuman of the Ramayana); and there is no evidence to show that 
any other form of music except the classical and the folk song existed 
in the country up to comparatively recent times. From the ninth century 
A.D., the music of India and the West began to develop and enlarge, and 
there appeared the light classical style in India and the “harmony” which 
may be described as the “clothing ” of the melody, in Western music, which 
till then had been purely melodic as is Indian music at present (except for 
the modern cinema music, which, it must be said to the credit of its com- 
posers and musicians, is being harmonized with success ). Despite the growth 
of music in the East and the West, some similarities continued to remain 
between them. Gregorian Music and its chants, for instance, bore strong 
resemblance to the chants of the ancient Sdma Veda as well as to a 
number of ra@gas, and there is a short passage in the music of the Opera 
“Samson and Delilah” which is a pure representation of the Raga 
Kalingada in Indian classical music. It was, however, from the ninth 
century, when Western music with its broadening technique of orchestra- 
tion and harmony began to grow to astounding levels and the music of 
India remained fairly constant in its adherence to old traditions, that the 
two styles of music began to drift apart, and now there scarcely exists any 
resemblance between the two. 

Unlike Western music, which has the main melody supported and enrich- 
ed by harmony and other parts, in accordance with the variety of instru- 
ments taking part in an orchestra or voices partaking in a choir, Indian 
music has been purely melodic. For the depiction and guidance of time and 
rhythm, however, it had been accompanied by a pair of drums commonly 
known as ‘abla, the ancient name of which was mridung (the d pronounced 
soft as in French). These drums are a pair, each shaped differently and 
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tuned to a different key. The mridung music has a number of notes, and 
each note bears a distinct name. These notes, like those of other Indian 
music, are written in alphabetical letters with dots and other signs to 
assist the formation of bars. It is therefore not as easy tc read with speed 
the music written in this system as it would be to read it in the Western. 
The mridungs have distinct zones on the r surface allotted separately for 
the production of different notes; and if can broadly be said that every 
touch with the finger tips, or with the fats of the fingers or the palms, 
individually, or one in combination with another, would denote them. 
Little wonde- then that with the combinations of such a quantity of notes, 
the Indian classical music contains a variety of “times’’ totalling as 
many as sixty-four, ranging from the simple érita/ to the majestic dhrupad. 
Certain tals (“times”) comprise as many as sixty-four notes to a bar. The 
mridung music is fascinating by itself, and a master of the mridung would 
be able to entertain an audience for hours. 

The fund of pure melodic value in Ind an music, however, would seem 
to be rather bound and not as vast as vould perhaps be expected of it, 
having regard to the profusion of mridun,: tals contained in it. The whole 
bulk of music is confined to thirty-six r@gas and their descendent rdginees, 
1.6., Sub-rdgas, which are closely akin to their parent rdgas. Though limited 
in number, the varieties of note combimations per each raga constitute 
such perfection of certain melodic value: in their own compactness that 
they have not afforded scope to any mrsician for centuries to evolve a 
basically new rdga. This may sound stranze to one who has not had much 
experience of Indian music; but one who has would not find it difficult to 
appreciate that any departure from the ccnventional combination of notes 
in a raga world produce something that az once jars on the ear. 

Each raga constitutes a fixed set of notes, and in some ra@gas they are. 
not the same in the ascending scale as tiey are in the descending. Here 
are a few types of them written in Western notation, taking C as the 
keynote : — 


Example I 
Ascending — c, d flat, e, f, g, g sharp, b, c 
Descending — c, b, g sharp, g, f, e, d flat, =. 
Example II 
Ascending — b (of the lower scale), d, e, : sharp, a, b, c, 
Descending — c, b, a, g, f sharp, e, d, c. 
Example II 
Ascending — c, d, e flat, f, g, a, b flat, c, 
Descending — c, b flat, a, g, f, e flat, d, c. 
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Example IV 
Ascending — c, e, f, g, b, c, 

Descending — c, b, a, g, f sharp, g, e, f, e, d, c. 

Example V 
Ascending — c, d, e, g, &, C, 

Descending — c, a, g, e, d, c. 

(The above rāgas in their respective order are: Bhairav, Yaman, 
Bhairavi, Bihag and Bhoop-Kalyan ; and the last is exactly the same as 
the Pentatonic Scale in Western music which is much used in Scottish 
and Chinese music, ) 


Remaining, therefore, within the conventional scales of a raga, adhering 
to the rules pertaining to the notes to be employed in the ascending and 
descending scales and abiding by the tãl, a musician then has full latitude 
to display his talent in any number of combinations and variations, either 
of slow and sustained notes or alaps, regardless of any restriction of time. 
(An a@lép in Indian classical music is what a melisma or cadenza is in 
Western.) A proficient exponent of classical music usually takes from half 
an hour to three quarters to sing or play a raga to his satisfaction. Not a 
note of this music would be written. It would all come spontaneously. 
Frequently it would, therefore, happen that the exposition of the same 
vaga by the same musician would vary on different occasions, for it would 
depend entirely upon the “form” and the mood he may be in. If, on the 
other hand, all this music with the variations and developments of 
several themes were to be put on paper so that the rendering of it were 
standardized, whether a vocalist sang it or an instrumentalist played it, 
then it could perhaps be said that it was similar to the symphonic music 
of the West, not in its melodic values but in the general construction and 
style of rendition. 

The thirty-six rdgas are divided into six groups of six, and each group, 
by the old code of music, is assigned certain times of the day and night 
for its performance. Musicians do not strictly abide by the code now- 
adays, but some orthodox ones still do if the choice of the rdgas is left 
to them. Each of the six groups has a distinct character, which, judged 
by the musical susceptibilities of the ear, admittedly suits its assigned 
periods of time. In that regard, an interesting episode is related of a ruler 
in the last century who wished to test the soundness of the code of 
certain rdgas being suitable only for certain times. He had a variety of 
birds caged and placed in a room which could be kept completely dark. 
When the birds had been there for a few days and had been silenced by 
loss of all sense of time, the music was put to the test. Strains of the 
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afternoon music were first permitted to drift to the ears of the birds. They 
showed no sgns of being affected The night rdégas were tried the next 
day. The birds did not respond. But, wien they heard the music which 
incorporated the melodies of dawn and cusk, they chirruped and seemed 
happy. 

There are “dgas which are suppcsed to have been allocated for certain 
purposes. The Malhar, for instance, when sung, produced rain from a pas- 
sing cloud. Tne Hori was alloted to the cokour-festival of Hutdshani; Raga 
Sindhoo was assigned to the field oi battle; and Deepak was considered to 
have the power to kindle a light. Whether there is any truth in the claim 
that the Malkar and the Deepak had the potency to produce rain and fire 
when correctly sung as they were ir bygore days, none can definitely say. 
But, since instances such as the cracking of glass panes by sustained notes 
of a powerful voice like that of the famous Caruso have been authentically 
upheld as truzhs in recent times, the theory that sound has a deal of force 
and energy in its vibratory properties cannot be ignored as unscientific. 

Old books on Indian mtsic describe the auman voice as being of several 
types—the nasal, the throatal, the voice that is produced from the region 
of the chest ard the abdominal. Of the throctal, there are two qualities—one 
that would emanate from a contracted throat and the other from an open. 
The voice from the chest zould be likened to the Western “tenor”; and 
that from the abdomen, to the “bass”; and the more control a singer had 
over the production of these varieties, the more he was regarded as a vocal- 
ist of quality. Not much care was bestowed in India on the quality of 
voice production. It was not an unusual sight in a private performance to _ 
see a singer sid a drink to completion in th= course of the recital of a raga 
or smoke more than one cigarette. Mothing mattered so long as a vocalist 
was capable of producing the largest variety of aldps. The type of voice 
that had preponderated was the nasal. The Bengal school of music, how- 
ever, has beer devoting itself with much siccess to voice training for the 
last quarter of a century or more. This success has had good repercussions, 
and singers are now caring for their voices with more concern than before. 

Of impressive and soul-e‘evating choral music such as one would hear 
at the annual Eisteddfod o= Wales or as surg by the Cossacks of Russia, 
India has little or none, save perhaps what the Bengal school of music had 
creditably initiated in the form of co_lective prayers and religious songs. A 
lead in this was given by that unique institution, Santiniketan, of the 
great poet and philosopnrer Rabindranath Tagore. It would seem, 
however, that Indian music should noz be difficult to develop on 
choral lines because it would then essentially have to be set music; and, 
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when music is set, it is possible to render it to notation and to subse- 
quent harmony. 

Just as the West can boast of singers such as Caruso, Gigli, Tauber, 
Chaliapin, Paul Robeson, Tetrazzini, Melba, Clara Butt or Galli-Curci, 
India too has produced magnificent singers such as Abdul Karim 
Khan, Maula Bux, Vishnu Digambar, Fiaz Khan, Pandit Omkarnath, 
Bade Gulamali Khan, Dilip Kumar Roy, Vinayakarao Patwardhan, 
Kesarbai, Hirabai, Subbalakshmi or Meera Bannerji. Yet it is strange 
that a vast majority of people on either side do not have any apprecia- 
tion of each other’s singing. To the ear of the Eastern, the voice of a 
soprano, for instance, is usually translated as a depressing wail: while 
to that of the Western, the technique of the Eastern sounds like an 
attack of some intestinal disorder. 

But not so in regard to instrumental music. It covers such a wide 
field that a portion of it always appeals to either ear. Rhythms such 
as those of the rhumba or the samba carry universal appeal; but the 
simple and graceful swing of the waltz or the tango would appeal at once 
to the Eastern, as would to the Western a gat (pronounced as English 
“gut,” but t soft as in French), similar to a set piece, in any raga in two- 
four or common time, or any piece in the time of dédyrd, t.e., three-four 
time. Then would come music such as that of some Italian or Spanish 
songs like the ever popular “La Paloma,” “Valencia,” “O Sole Mio” or 
“Cirtbiribin.”’ These would give pleasure to the Indian anywhere. Next 
would come the music of Russian composers such as Tchaikovsky or 
Rimsky-Korsakov, who show a constant touch of the Orient. But symphonic 
music would appeal only to those who have had frequent opportunities 
of hearing it through the medium of the radio or long-playing records of 
symphony orchestras themselves. 

India has produced virtuosi of extraordinary talent. Enchanting would 
it be at any time to listen to players like Ali Akbar Khan, Ravishankar or 
Bannerji at the sarode, sitdy or veend, and Tirakva at the mridung, not 
forgetting the mastery acquired over the skarni by Ramzan of the 
reputed Bismillah Party or by Shankar Rao Gaekvad. The violin, too, has 
achieved a place in Indian music, though it may be difficult to understand 
why it has, when there was the ancient and purely Indian instrument, the 
sarangi, which, in every respect, even to look at, was so well suited to the 
music of the country. Nevertheless, to the observing and critical eye, the 
violin never ceases to have an aspect foreign to the genius of Indian 
music. The Indian violinists do not seem even to be concerned about hold- 
ing the violin as it should be held, It is not an instrument which, like 
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other Indian instruments, can be played >roperly sitting on the ground, 
much less if it is not held between the collar bone and the side of the chin 
bone but allowed to rest on the biceps wita its neck against the ground as 
is sometimes seen. 

The violin, and for that matter the ’c-llo too, are instruments fitted 
exclusively for the music of the West, arc] the Indian enthusiast would 
enjoy listening to recorded violin music Ey wizards like Jascha Heifetz, 
Zigetti, Ida Handel and Oistrach, and tle ’cello by Pablo Casals, Paul 
Tortelier and Zara Nelsova. It must also be acknowledged that there could 
not be instruments more complete in themselves than the piano and the 
harp, and that an outstanding pianist or hirpist would command acclama- 
tion from a lover of music in any quarter of the globe. As to the harp, 
not enough tribute coulc. be paid it, for r approaches something almost 
divine. And as for the symphony and phill armonic orchestras, apart from 
listening to their production of great music, even to witness the, precision 
bowing of the violins and the ’cellos, and to watch the uniform movement 
of the hands playing the trombones or the fingers the flutes, would thrill 
the heart of anyone who was fond of music. Orchestras of Indian music 
are developing with admirable rapidity, ani they should, before long, win 
laurels from countries tkey visit, as have the famous ballets of Udaya 
Shankar, Ram Gopal and Mridula Sarabhai. 

Science is eliminating space at a staggering rate. It is bringing countries 
to be neighbours that were once looked upcm as being far from each other. 
Political, economic and social contacts have increased to an astonishing 
volume, and cultural contacts have been 20 exception. India, in recent 
years, has had opportunities cf welcoming mous virtuosi such as Yehudi 
Menuhin, Casado and Kentner, and through them has come to the very 
door of the music lover some of the best volin, ’cello and piano music of 
the world. Indian artists, in return, have puid visits to other countries and 
have been graciously received and entertained wherever they have been. 
Such cultural exchanges conduce to closer relationships between nations. 
New ideas are'thereby born, new values crzated and new ties formed. It 
would naturally be the silent wish of one wno loves music that music, too, 
might play its role in promoting good wil and understanding, in which 
lies, in these uncertain times, so much of ovr hope. 

N. PoRBANDAR 


ARE WE DISSIPATING 
OUR MORAL PATRIMONY? 


[Dr. Alexander F. Skutch poses here a problem of vital import. Envi- 
ronment certainly may favour or discourage the expression of desirable 
qualities, but nght attitude and action, as he may intend in his closing 
sentence to concede, are not conditioned reflexes and will spring naturally 
from a true philosophy of life. So long as materialistic philosophy and 
science divide the field with narrow and separative orthodoxy there seems 
to be scant prospect of the wide-spread practice of brotherhood, which is 
the world’s great need. Man’s hope seems to lie rather in rediscovering the 
religion of the heart, which is above all creeds, and in spreading clear and 
altruistic conceptions of nghts and duties for application by increasing 
numbers in the spirit of mutual tolerance, charity and brotherly love.—Eb.] 


For countless generations men of essentially equal status lived in small 
groups of co-operating individuals. The land which supported them belonged 
to the tribe or clan as a whole; even when families were assigned sepa- 
rate plots to cultivate they enjoyed the usufruct without title of possession ; 
and when they ceased to attend their patch, it reverted to the common 
domain. Large undertakings, such as clearing forest and building habita- 
tions, were often carried out by the community; and the only obligation 
incurred by the principal beneficiaries of these works was to help their 
neighbours in similar enterprises. Food, whether the product of the culti- 
vated fields or the surrounding wilderness, was as a rule freely shared with 
other members of the group; for primitive people appear to have been 
ashamed to eat while those about them were hungry. Men with special 
skills, such as potters and tool-makers, must have donated their handiwork 
to their neighbours, for there was still no medium of exchange. Even the 
headman or chief often performed his share of the manual work of the 
community; or, if he enjoyed exemptions, he had special obligations to 
fulfil, such as entertaining visitors and supporting widows and orphans. 

Such a community of equals was bound together by the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness which pervaded it. In the absence of a medium of exchange 
and a scale of prices and wages, there could have been no minute calcula- 
tion of how much each contributed and how much he received. Those with 
a tendency to shirk necessary labour were doubtless held to their tasks by 
their neighbours’ disapproval; but so long as they displayed willingness 
to work, their output was probably not measured. 

We do not know for how many generations our ancestors lived in simple, 
unstratified communities of this nature, but there can be no doubt that 
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they did so over a period far longer than that covered by recorded history. 
And such an ambient was highly favourable to the growth of those atti- 
tudes and sentiments which hold any society together; loyalty, generosity, 
co-operativeress, willingness to serve one’s neighbours without counting 
one’s personel gain. Undoubtedly, contrary tendencies were also present; 
the selfish and domineering attitudes so prominent in our contemporaries 
appear not to be recent developments but likewise to be inherited from 
remote ancestors. Indeed, there is abundant evidence of their presence in 
non-human mammals. But unless these disruptive attitudes had been 
overbalanced and held in check by the more friendly attitudes, primitive 
communities would have disintegrated. 

The wealth of the most primitive communities consisted largely of 
things immeciately useful, such as food, covering for the body, vessels, 
tools, cances, weapons and dwellings. Although at an early period man’s 
fondness for adorning his person asserted itself, the materials which he 
first chose fcr this purpose were mostly bright feathers, shapely shells, 
teeth, and other articles fairly easy to obtain and often rather perishable, 
so that their value was limited. Moreover, not only ornaments but also 
weapons and other artifacts were often interred or burned with the corpse 
of their owner, so that there could be little accumulation of property 
through inheritance. 

With the d'scovery of forms of wealth that could be hoarded, like pre- 
cious metals and gems, or which spontaneously increased, like cattle, the 
ancient simpicity and equality were destroyed. It soon became evident 
that those who possessed much of these things wielded power over their 
less fortunate neighbours and could command their services. Moreover, as 
a medium of exchange they facilitated trade, which hitherto had been 
limited to simple barter; and by this commerce the astute man’s wealth 
could be vast_y increased. As social inequalities became more pronounced, 
the thirst for riches became an ever more powerful incentive; not to fil 
the vital needs of themselves and their neighbours but to accumulate 
wealth became the principal motive for uncoerced toil. Only slaves and 
bondsmen worked without pecuniary reward. Avarice, contempt, envy and 
fear tended to displace friendliness and good will in the minds of men. 

Despite the increasing commercialization of the world, the free co-op- 
eration which had been the foundation of the primitive social group 
continued within the family, especially among the less prosperous classes. 
Children help2d with the household tasks, taking care of younger brothers 
and sisters, gathering firewood, running errands, aiding father and mother 
in innumerable ways. Where the joint family persisted, there was much 
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mutual helpfulness and free exchange of benefits among its several mem- 
bers. Particularly on the farms, much work was done for which no price 
was set or given; and neighbours often gathered to help each other harvest, 
husk corn or complete some other large undertaking for which they ex- 
pected no remuneration, but only similar friendly assistance in their own 
tasks. 

But in modern industrial communities, even these last remnants of free 
co-operation are fast vanishing. For everything we receive, for every ser- 
vice we request, we must pay a price; and to support this outlay, we must 
demand a price for everything we provide or do. Typically, the child is 
brought into the world by a paid obstetrician, in a hospital room for which 
a fee is charged. If the mother needs assistance in the home during her 
confinement, this must be paid for. If the parents wish to spend an evening 
away from home, they pay someone to stay with the baby. At the earliest 
possible age, the child is sent to a kindergarten in charge of a paid 
teacher; and thereafter, until he graduates from college or technical school, 
practically all his education, in whatever sphere, is provided by hired in- 
structors. Men who follow a craft or trade learned from their father are be- 
coming increasingly rare in the modem world; many would find it difficult 
to point to any important accomplishment, practical or cultural, which 
they owe directly to their parents, whose teaching they might in later 
years recall with loving gratitude. 

When people marry, they must pay a fee to the State for a licence and 
to the clergyman who performs the ceremony. In sickness and helpless old 
age, people are ever less attended by their kinsmen, whose affection would 
lighten the heavy burden of such care, but by indifferent strangers who 
charge for their services. Finally, each is laid away by a hired undertaker, 
in a plot of ground for which a fee is charged. 

Even on the farms, families are becoming increasingly dependent on 
services and products which they buy. With the mechanization of agricul- 
tural operations, there is less place for the children’s help. Instead of 
ploughing and hauling with horses or oxen that he raised, the farmer uses 
a tractor which he bought. With mechanization comes specialization; where 
once it was the farmer’s pride to grow nearly everything that he ate, now 
he often sells his single crop and buys his food just like any city-dweller. 

Thus money progressively insinuates itself into every sphere of life, 
intruding between ourselves and all those who surround us. At every turn 
we are made aware of prices, until our whole existence becomes a sordid 
calculation of monetary values, of income and expenditure; and sponta- 
neous helpfulness, in any important matter, becomes a luxury in which we 
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can scarcely afford to indulge. Having no lcnger a firm place in our modern 
societies, those attitudes and sentiments which grew up under the condi- 
tions of free co-operation in primitive communities are no longer fostered 
and strengthened. Since they were firmly implanted in the human mind 
by countless generations of a moneyless economy, they have not abruptly 
vanished; bu: like any structure or funccion of living things, they will 
slowly atrophy in circumstances which give little play to them. 

We owe to our remote ancestors all those modes of feeling and behaviour 
which bind men together, making of a Society an organic unity rather 
than a mechanical aggregation of self-seeking men; but our present social 
arrangements do nothing to augment this precious moral heritage. On the 
contrary, they are slowly but surely diss-pating it, thereby undermining 
the innate forndations of any society to waich a generous man would care 
to belong. In the absence of these ancestral sentiments, social living can 
be based only on an endless minute calcrlation of debits and credits—a 
situation so nauseating that a self-respecting person might prefer to dwell 
as a hermit ir. the wilderness. 

Diverted from its original function of scpporting the life of the commu- 
nity, our primitive impulse to help those around us finds certain minor 
outlets. The frst of these is the exchange sf gifts. In the more prosperous 
ranks of society, vast sums ate spent on pzesents for weddings, anniversa- 
ries of all sorts and festive occasions of religious or national significance. 
While some cf these gifts are of service to the recipients, a considerable 
share of them are neither useful nor beautiful; so that the traffic in these 
things greatly increases the waste of a soccety that is already inordinately 
wasteful. The obligation to give presents Eecomes for many, especially for 
those whose relatives and friends happen to be more prosperous than 
themselves, a heavy economic burden; and much calculation may be 
required to fiad the means to purchase all the gifts which are expected by 
one’s circle af intimates in the course of a year. Far from easing life or 
diverting one’s attention from monetary considerations, the practice of 
exchanging presents tends on the whole to make life more burdensome 
and to intensify our preoccupation with money. 

The second substitute for free co-operation is almsgiving, in modern 
times miscalled charity. The bestowal of money or goods upon the indigent 
has often been regarded, especially in Mokammedan countries, as a means 
of purifying one’s wealth—waich seems to be a tacit admission that a large 
share of wealth is ill-gotten. Thereby we correct, in a pitiful manner, a 
small fraction of the ills for which our eccnomic activities are responsible. 
Morally and spiritually, an ounce of free co-operation in a common endeav- 
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our is worth a ton of almsgiving. Moral relations are ideally reciprocal, 
involving the mutual efforts of intelligent beings to attain and preserve 
harmony with each other; whereas the dispensing of alms is a wholly one- 
sided relationship. We tend to view as equals those with whom we freely 
engage in a common endeavour, but as inferiors those who subsist on our 
bounty. Thus free co-operation increases that love and respect for our fel- 
lows which is an essential part of charity in the proper meaning of the 
word, while almsgiving makes a truly charitable attitude more difacult to 
preserve. 

Not the least unfortunate of the effects of money is the perversion of 
values for which it is responsible. The habit of assessing in terms of a 
medium of exchange all the services that we perform or require, everything 
that we supply to others or procure for ourselves, inevitable under modern 
conditions of life, leads us to undervalue those goods on which it is hardly 
possible to set a price. Yet it is universally recognized by men of fine 
sensibilities that the highest and most enduring of all the values which we 
can experience fall into this class of things for which it is impossible to 
assign a pecuniary equivalent, and for this reason the ignorant and the 
vulgar can hardly avoid undervaluing them. The paper notes which today 
are everywhere the principal medium of exchange are mere tokens, and 
few of us take the trouble to learn whether those we are constantly receiv- 
ing and spending are backed by an equivalent of gold or silver in the 
public treasury. In many countries they are not so supported. It is obvious 
that when one takes as his standard of value something which is intrinsi- 
cally valueless, his sense of values will be profoundly distorted. 

This perversion of values makes men easy dupes of unprinciplea people 
whose only motive in serving their fellows is to fill their own pockets. We 
are offered all sorts of unnecessary, worthless or even harmful gocds, and 
ingenious methods are employed to overcome our resistance and make us 
buy what we do not really desire or need. There is nothing so ugly or 
injurious, no deed so vile or disgraceful, that somebody will not offer to 
provide or perform it for a price. On the other hand, those who have 
contributed most to their fellows have often received no remuneration, or 
at most the pittance they needed to support life. 

Thus money, which was apparently first coined by the Lydians, is one 
of those brilliant inventions, of which we have too many examples, which 
in the long run create more difficult problems than they solve. It facilitates 
industry and commerce on a large scale, but at the price of introducing a 
subtle poison into human relations. If it does not create, it at least exacer- 
bates avarice, envy and pride; while it tends to destroy good will and 
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mutual helpfulness among men. A society without a medium of exchange 
must be held <ogether by the loyalty, friendliness and free co-operation 
of its members; with such a medium, soc:al living becomes an endless 
selfish calculation of profits and losses. It is understandable why so many 
planners of ideal commonwealths have kept them free of money. But only 
if its citizens had in large measure such qualities as mutual good will, co- 
operativeness, self-respect, loyalty and responsibility could a moneyless 
community continue to supply the needs cf its members. It is doubtful 
whether any contemporary society, save possibly a few primitive tribes 
surviving in remote forests or mountain fastnesses, possesses these traits 
of character in adequate measure. And the bnger we continue our present 
social arrangements, whereby we are slowly dissipating moral qualities that 
were developed in closely knit communities based on free co-operation, the 
less possible it becomes for a moneyless society, or any society, to hold 
together. This ss the tragic predicament of contemporary civilization; and 
our best hope is that, before it is too late, thare will arise one great enough 
to show us how to escape from it. 

ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 


PHANTOMS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


[ COLERIDGE drew on his imagination for the “ spectre-bark ” of The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner and her passenger, “‘ Life-in-Death — who thicks 
man’s blood with cold.” But tales or legends of phantom ships long ante- 
dated Coler.dge. There is nothing “supernatural” in a universe of law, 
but the cumulative evidence, some of it convincingly attested, which 
Mr. E. R. Yarham brings together in this article, challenges investi- 
gators of this supernormal phenomenon. H. P. Blavatsky’s Ists Unveiled 
tells us that all things have their record upon the Astral Light, or the tablet 
of the unseen universe. Investigators will do well to consider the impinge- 
ment of old impressions from that Astral Light, remembering that the 
laws which govern its working are not the same es those which govern 
our gross matter and three-dimensional plane.— ED. ] 


The ghost of what was once a ship 
Is sailing up the bay.. . 


Anmonc apparitions the phantom ship will always hold the palm for 
fascination. It “doth suffer a sea-change into something rich and strange,” 
and, although mere landlubbers may scoff, even in this mechanistic twen- 
tieth century taere occur many things on the Seven Seas that cannot be 
judged by ordinary standards. 

There is the story of strange happenings in the Bay of Casco, on which 
stands the city of Portland, Maine. In the days of sails a wooden ship, 
built in one of the yards on the shores of the bay, set off on the China 
run. The onlookers, wishing her Godspeed, watched the sails unfurl one 
by one, and than she vanished behind the wooded headland. Months 
passed, but she did not dock again in Maine. Then one misty evening in 
late autumn she drove into the harbour with stained and tattered sails, 
red port and green starboard lights aglow, and then sailed out again. She 
was reported to have been seen since from time to time. 

Sceptics scorn the tale; yet, a few years back, some inexplicable things 
occurred which shook their superciliousness. One war-time afternoon in 
the half dark, the Coast Guard lookout, on a schooner patrolling the heavily 
mined and closely guarded bay, cried out in hasty alarm to the man at 
the wheel. The h2Imsman swung hard over and as the schooner bore away 
a full-rigged ship swished by and vanished into the mist. She was heading 
straight for the mine barrier. A shot was fired after her to draw attention 
to the danger and to call her to a halt. The crew of the Coast Guard 
schooner, getting no reply, waited for the roar of the explosion as she 
piled herself on <o the mines. None came, The schooner reported what 
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had been seen and the pozt authorities demanded of radar why her 
presence had not been broadcast. The radar men said that their instru- 
ments had not Jtetected anything. 

At that moment a second patrol craft reported the mysterious intruder 
in a different position. Planes went up; flares were dropped; but the 
phantom vesse. was not discovered. That same night a man in a motor- 
boat heard the creak of a line and looked tp to see the “ghost of what 
was once a shi>”’ glide towards the harbovr. He even waved to her, so 
real did she seem to him. Also a naval ensign told how he had seen a full- 
rigged ship a fw nights earlier and had sent tracer bullets after her. His 
ship scoured the bay; in fast the crews stocd alert at the gun stations for 
a week, day and night; but she could not Le found. That, in brief, is the 
story of the pkantom ship of Maine which 20 twentieth-century scientific 
device is capable of Getectne: but which, apparently, is evident to the 
senses of man. 

Can such a ship exist? This is a questior which, in the ayers state of 
knowledge, cannot definitely be answered. 

It is difficult also to dismiss as mere delusion the many stories which 
have been handed down since 1647 of a phantom ship at New Haven, 
Connecticut. In January of that year a vessel had left the harbour and 
for five montks no more was heard of her She was long overdue and it 
was feared that she had been lost with all hands. At the end of that 
period, after a severe storm, she was sigited coming up the river. The 
news passed from mouth to mouth and fhe people of the port gathered 
excitedly to greet her as she docked. Soon. comments began to pass. The 
vessel was sailing dead ‘nto the wind; 30 earthly ship could do that! 
Suddenly, to the onlookers’ astonishment, even horror, the weird visitor 
slowly faded away and firally disappearec from view! 

Another celebrated vanishing ghost skip is the one which haunts the 
waters off Cepe d’Espoir, Quebec. Its story is recorded in the “Chronicles 
of the St. Lewrence.” The ship appears cnce a year—to those who can 
see her—and the decks ere crowded witk men, while in the bows stands 
a man with a woman clirging to his arm. Then the lights die out and the 
vessel gradually sinks. The legend is that the spectre is the phantom of a 
British flagship that was sent to attack the French forts on Canada’s 
eastern seatoard, but wkich went down with all hands. 

Perhaps zhe most celebrated of all ghost ships is the so called “Flying 
Dutchman.” The following is one of the most remarkable pieces of 
evidence regarding it, and it is particula-ly interesting as, indirectly, His 
Late Majesty, King George V of Great Britain, was concerned in the affair, 
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As a young Prince he accompanied his brother, the Duke of Clarence, on 
an extended voyage in “H.M.S. Bacchante,” one of the largest ships in 
the English Royal Navy at the time, under the command of Lord Charles 
Scott. 

In her log this astonishing incident, which occurred at about 4 a.m. 
on July Irth, 1881, is recorded in these exciting words :— 


The Flying Dutchman crossed our bows. . . . The lookout man on the 
forecastle reported her as close on the port bow. . . the night being 
clear and the sea calm. A strange red light as of a phantom ship all 
aglow, in the midst of which light the mast, spars and sails of a brig 20 
yards distant, stood up in strong relief. Thirteen persons altogether saw 
her... . The “ Tourmaline ” and the “ Cleopatra ” [the accompanying 
ships ], which were on our starboard bow, flashed to ask whether we had 
seen the strange red light. 


In his story of the “Flying Dutchman” the English author and great 
spinner of yarns, Captain Frederick Marryat, makes Cornelius Vander- 
decken, a sea captain of Amsterdam on his way home from Batavia, meet 
contrary winds when trying to round the Cape of Good Hope. Day after 
day, week after week, his vessel fought in vain against the gales. In a 
passion Vanderdecken dropped on his knees and cursed God, swearing 
that he would weather the Cape if he had to “beat” it until the Day of 
Judgment. As a punishment for his impiety he was left to carry out his 
dreadful oath and so he sails the stormy seas in his spectral ship, east of 
Cape Agulhas, presumably until the last trumpet shall sound. 

The Dutch story is different. In this the eternal wanderer’s name is 
Falkenberg and his crime was the murder of his brother and his brother’s 
wife. He ceaselessly endeavours to sail north in a ghostly barque, while 
two demons, his companions, play dice for his soul. The weird ship is 
nearly always met between latitudes 40 and 50 degrees south, and the 
steam age has not killed the tradition, for a year rarely passes without the 
apparition being sighted. 

There is another story about the “Flying Dutchman” in the records of 
the English Royal Navy. In the eighteenth century the crew of a British 
warship mutinied, and in order to scare off any too inquisitive vessels 
they rigged out their ship to resemble the famous phantom of the South 
Atlantic. They had a second object, which was to terrify the crews of the 
ships they pursued, for they turned pirates. Unluckily for their plans the 
first craft they fell in with was the “Flying Dutchman”! Fearing the 
phantom was sent by the vengeance of God, they made all haste to port 
and gave themselves up to justice, 
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The “Flying Dutchman,” it is said, haile every passing vessel, but no 
seaman would ever reply to it, for disaster would then inevitably ensue. 
The sighting cf the ghost ship, in any case, bodes no good. The log of 
‘“FLM.S. Bacckante”’ contains the following significant report, entered a 
few hours after the apparition had been seen :— 

At 10.15 a.m. the ordinary seaman who this morning had reported the 
‘Flying Dutchman” fell from the foretopmast cross-trees and was 
smashed to atoms. . . . At the next port ihe admiral also was smitten 

down. i 

several ghost ships appear as portents, wually of bad luck. One, which 
ter-orizes the fishermen of Chiloe Island, Chile, is known as the 
“Caleuche.” Tae last time it was sighted was by fishermen returning from 
a cocturnal expedition. They were caught in bad weather off-shore, when 
sucdenly the <rew saw the ghostly craft scudding by. It was glowing 
luridly and tte sails were outlined against a black sky. This phantom 
ship has been zhe bête notre of the fishermen from time immemorial and is 
a constant source of income to the wizarcs, or “brujos,” of the island. 
They sell charms to protect the fishermen from the doom that follows the 
appearance of the craft. 

Another vessel of evil portent is the famous junk of the Yangtze River 
of China. An English lady, Miss Joan Conquest, reported how she saw this 
a few years zgo although she was not aware at the time of what its 
appearance presaged. A British and a Japanese gunboat were at anchor 
of the Bund at Bangkow, and they were Et up from stem to stern, the 
river being crowded with all sorts of native craft. Suddenly the observer 
saw an enormous pale-grey Chinese junk coming at tremendous speed 
from the sea. She was carrying full sail, end the wash from such a junk 
meant that the native sampans would all te swamped. The amazing thing, 
however, was that there was not a breath of air stirring, although her sails 
were billowing. She swept clean through the gunboats and their lights 
went out as she passed, to show again, one after the other, as she cleared 
the craft and vanished — leaving not a ripole. 

When he heard of the incident, a Yargtze pilot said: “You saw the 
Yangtze ghost, the phantom of the famous medieval pirate junk. It came 
from the China Sea, raiding and looting right up the river to Ichang. It 
means trouble for China—the country can’t miss it.” He was right, for 
sire enough, only a month later civil war broke out, drenching the 
countryside with blood, bringing death to many people and devastation 
to their homes. 

A year or two back fishermen of the Chatham Islands, lonely outposts 
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lying some 400 miles south-east of New Zealand, were fearful of a phantom 
launch which appeared several times and whose coming seemed to forebode 
disaster. It has been seen over a period of several years. A short time after 
it was first seen a boat containing eleven fishermen foundered with all hands. 
Next, a fisherman who reported seeing the ghostly launch was carried 
overboard and drowned. The islanders look on the apparition with fear 
and apprehension, more especially as it seems to travel at high speed in 
thick fog or misty weather. 

One of the most impressive reports of phantom ships in modern times 
came from Iceland in 1927. In April of that year a port official at 
Reykjavik, the capital, saw an Icelandic trawler enter the harbour. Sailing 
alongside it was a fishing cutter from Faroe Islands with two boats in tow, 
in one of them two men in oilskins, which anchored alongside five other 
Faroe cutters. The harbour pilot boarded the trawler and he and the crew 
of the pilot boat all declared they saw the cutter but no one was on board. 
It was marked with the letters of identification “F.D.,” signifying 
Fuglefjord. The Port official, Kristjan Johasson, saw the cutter anchor 
and signalled the port doctor, requesting bim to board her and carry out 
the usual examination. When the police boat with the doctor, an official 
and an engineer neared the spot, to their amazement the cutter was 
nowhere to be seen. Yet only fiften minutes had elapsed between the time 
she was seen to anchor and the arrival of the police boat. In that short 
period she could not have got as far as the islands shielding the harbour 
or have hid behind them. Nobody could give any natural explanation of 
the occurrence. The vessel was declared to be a phantom. 

Several ghost ships haunt the shores of Britain. On May 17th every year 
people look out from the cliffs fronting the English Channel close to 
Brighton, hoping to catch a glimpse of the phantom galley which legend 
says appears and sinks off the coast annually on that date. The story goes 
back many centuries. It says that to celebrate a Sussex battle between 
the great houses of the Lord of Pevensey and the Earl de Warenne, Lord 
of Lewes, Lady Pevensey made a vow, the fulfilment of which would keep 
her victorious husband’s name alive. This was that her infant son should 
not marry until he had made a pilgrimage and laid the Belt cf St. 
Nicholas on the tomb of the Virgin at Constantinople. 

Twenty years later, when her son, Lord Manfred, came of age, he set 
sail from Brightcn in the Nicholas Galley to fulfil his mother’s vow. His 
ship was lost for a year, but was sighted again in the Channel off Brighton 
on the spring night of May 17th. Then, in full view cf the horror-stricken 
crowd, gathered to welcome home the young heir, the ship was seen to 
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sink with all hands. 

Equally well known in Scotland is the stozy of the spectral longships of 
the Solway Fir-h. In the days of the old Morse pirates, two Danish sea 
rovers, their longships laden with spoil from a foray, put into the firth for 
she-ter. A furious squall swept in from the sea and sank the overladen 
ships with thei- crews. Ever since, on the anniversary of the happening 
the ghosts of zhese two vessels, high-prow2=d and with rows of shields 
lining their gunwales, glide silently up the Eirth. 

No fishermen would ever dare to hail the vessels or put out when they 
were about. But some years back two young men, half drunk, declared 
they would go out in a fishing boat and challenge the spectres. Spectators 
wa-ched them tow out, approach the longships and hail them: Instantly 
the fishing creft began to sink. It was relentlessly drawn down in a 
sw.tling eddy, its two occupants were never seen again. l 

Countless wrecks have occurred off the zock-bound coast of Cornwall, 
some brought about by the nefarious actions of wreckers who lured ships 
to their doom with false signals. One ba”, known as Priest’s Cove, is 
haunted by tke ghost of one of these wrecker criminals. Now he is no 
lomger on shore but is seen clinging to a spar in a desperate attempt to 
reach land; his efforts are unavailing and bis agonized face is seen as he is 
snept to his ceath amid the pitiless breakers. 

In another bay can be heard the clatter of falling spars, the booming of 
gcns and all the racket of a naval engagement. Strangest of all, however, 
is the ghost skip of Porthcurno. It is as wel able to sail on land as on sea! 
It is a black, square-rigged, single-masted vessel and sometimes it tows a 
small boat. No crew is ever seen. Another phantom barque is sometimes 
seen by men fishing out of Brixham. She presages a terrible storm and the 
fishermen, vezy reluctant to speak of her, will—if she is sighted —run for 
skelter. 

Finally, tEere is a strange story of the last war, during which the 
English Admiralty formed a so-called “‘Snaall vessels pool.” It was manned 
by volunteers who could be called upon az any moment to sail small craft 
around the coast of the British Islands A small crew of such men, 
comprising n architect (master), dentst (engineer), barrister (deck 
Fand), retired colonel (cook) and sanitary inspector (mate), were given 
the job of gcing north to pick up a small fishing vessel that had been on 
service off the Scottish coast and return ic to its home port in England. 

They took the vessel over, but after some miles the engine began to give 
trouble. The master decided to put the emgine under repair in a tumble- 
down port about twenty miles from th2 nearest railway and half that 
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distance from a good road. The mate described the place as “a harbour 
master’s ofice and a pub.” More accurately, there were also a few 
cottages and a derelict factory, reminder of a lost hope for the port’s 
future in days gone by. The approach to the harbour was safe and deep, 
and to the crew’s astonishment they saw lying there a large steam 
yacht of at least 700 tons, seemingly in full and perfect commission. Her 
shape and rigging showed that she had been built towards the end of 
the last century. The hull appeared to have been recently painted, the 
brass was shining and the mahogany varnished. A faint shimmer over 
the raked funnel showed steam was up. All this was surprising because in 
austere Britain. at that time, it was just about impossible to get paint 
and fuel for anything, least of all for luxury yachts. There was no one on 
deck, but the incoming crew did not think there was anything peculiar 
about this till ‘ater. They rounded a bend in the channel, tied up, and 
the engineer gct to work and the steam yacht was forgotten for the 
moment. 

After a meal the mate stayed to give the engineer a hand while the 
skipper, cook and deck hand got into the dinghy and rowed back to have 
another look at the steam yacht. By this time it was quite dark and the 
moon was up. As the dinghy drew closer the occupants could hear a piano 
and two violins from the yacht, playing waltzes. Obviously a party was 
on. Again nobocy was on deck, but they could see people moving about 
in the brightly lit deckhouse. Through one window they could see the 
silhouettes of a man and a girl. The dinghy circled the yacht three or four 
times, and the sound of conversation could be heard. Then the three 
rowed back to their own vessel. 

The engineer had fixed the engine and the crew got ready to sail next 
morning. Before they went the cook landed to get some milk and, coming 
across the harbcur master, got into conversation with him. He spcke to 
him about the yacht, and came back with an extraordinary story. The 
harbour master, had said there could not possibly have been a party. The 
yacht never had anybody on board, except that once a month a man 
went out to sound the bilges and empty out any water with hand pumps. 
He had been harbour master for fifteen years and the yacht had been 
there all that time. There had been some talk of the Royal Navy taking 
her over, but her engines were found to be too bad to warrant this. The 
mooring fees were regularly paid by some solicitors in London. As a 
matter of fact she had just been sold for breaking up and two tugs were 
coming after her. 

The crew set cff and after they had rounded the bend, the deck hand 
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and cook, who were washirg up in the galey, were brought on deck by 
open-mouthed 2xclamations from master ard mate. The engineer joined 
them, equally astonished, fcr the sight that met their eyes was incredibly 
different from zhat of the a=ternoon before. The yacht was a pitiful sight. 
Her filthy paintwork was peeling, and hər woodwork was fouled by 
seagulls. The windows were covered with zrime and the one where the 
three believed they had seez. the couple was smashed. Through it fluttered 
the remains of once splendid curtains. The ashing vessel sailed on and its 
incredulous crew saw two big tugs headin,: in from the sea towards the 
harbour. 
The five are still trying to find an explamation. 
E. R. YARHAM 


THE FEW elevated minds who interrogate nature instead of prescribing 
laws for her guidance; who do not limit aer possibilities by the imper- 
fections of their own powers; and who only disbelieve because they do 
not know, we would remind of that apozhegm of Narada, the ancient 
Hindu philosopher: 
“ Never atter these words : ‘I do not knew this — therefore it is false.’ ”’ 
“ One must study to know, know to uncerstand, understand to judge.” 


— H. P. BLAVATSKY : Isss Unvetled, I. 628 
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TEA PHILOSOPHY AND THE WESTERN WORLD * 


IN THE FIRST DECADE of this century a 
Japanese professor in his forties became 
Curator of the Department of Chinese 
and Japanese Art in the Boston Museum. 
Okakura Kakuzo, a man of dramatic 
personality and passionate beliefs, had 
worked hard to save Japan’s traditional 
art and culture when the sudden craze 
for Western fashions threatened them 
with destruction. Okakura had his bal- 
ance right from the outset: as a stu- 
dert he had specialized in English and 
Chinese. The Western world was not 
there to be copied but rather to be 
educated in the ancient, spiritual phi- 
loscphy from China that had brought 
so much beauty and harmony into the 
Oriental’s daily life. 

It was with the modest hope of pre- 
senting his cultural outlook to a small 
group of American friends already at- 
tuned that in 1906 Okakura wrote in 
fluent, expressive English The Book of 
Tea. It was read first to a gathering 
centred in the esthetic “Queen of 
Boston,” Mrs. Isabella Gardner, whose 
dwelling was a transferred Venetian 
palace (now a museum). “Teaism,” he 
wrove — and read:— 


Teaism is a cult founded on the adoration 
of tne beautiful among the sordid facts of 
everyday existence. It inculcates purity and 
harmony, the mystery of mutual charity, the 
romsnticism of the social order. It is essential- 
ly a worship of the Imperfect, as it is a tender 
attempt to accomplish something possible in 
this impossible thing we know as Hfe.... It 
represents the true spirit of Eastern democ- 


racy by making all its votaries aristocrats 
in taste 

Here at once is something that in- 
trigues by its antitheses: a worship of 
the “Imperfect,” a democracy that pro- 
duces aristocrats. As Okakura continues 
his exposition it becomes clear that be- 
hind the ceremony of tea-drinking is a 
harmony that smooths out all contradic- 
tions, equates the litile action with the 
great one, rejects—in the terms of 
Taoist philosophy — all fixed laws of 
ethics in favour of a constant readjust- 
ment wherein the art of life consists. 
“Truth can be reached only through 
the comprehension of Opposites.” In 
this revelatory saying the tea philosophy 
derives from Zennism; but it has re- 
markable echoes in the Western ex- 
plorative mind of modern times. For 
Coleridge it is imagination that reveals 
itself in the reconciliation of opposites; 
and imagination is the soul of poetic 
genius that infuses a spirit of unity into 
man. Okakura may not have studied 
Coleridge, but he found some of the 
lighter traits of Teaism in the humour 
of Thackeray and Charles Lamb. 

Perhaps because, for all its exoteric 
basis, these Western analogies can be 
seen in it, The Book of Tea had a 
phenomenal success. The New World 
was, no doubt, a lucky planting ground; 
for America has long been partial to a 
degree of spiritual enlivenment, whether 
expressed in the nature-worship of 
Thoreau’s Walden or in mass-revival- 


* The Book of Tea. By Oxaxura Kaxuzo. With a Foreword and Biographical Sketch 
by Erise GRILLI. (Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, USA and Tokyo, 
Japan xvu + 133 pp. 3rd Printing Tattle Edition, 1958. Typography and book design 
by Kaoro Ocimi. Frontispiece by SHIMOMURA Kanzan. With illustrations from the 
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ism of the Billy Graham type. Or it 
could interest the less emotional and 
susceptible for its “quaintness,” and 
the curious-minded for its practical in- 
formetion on the tea cult. This latter 
has lost none of its freshness and is 
irresistible: ~— 

Like Art, Tea has its periods and its 
schools. Its evolution may be roughly divided 
into three main stages: the Boiled Tea, the 
Whipped Tea, and the Steeped Tea 


All came, of course, from China The 
Cake Tea which was boiled, together 
with spices, milk and even onions, be- 
longs to the early T’ang dynasty. In the 
Sung dynasty the leaves were ground 
tc powder and whipped in hot water 
by a bamboo whisk. The Ming dynasty, 
having forgotten these earlier methods 
through an interval of barbarism, fa- 
voured the steeped tea that we drink 
now, and that Japan adopted for its 
ceremony in the tea-room “at which the 
aost and guest joined to produce... 
the utmost beatitude of the mundane.” 

In the tea-room, austere to barren- 
ness by the Western standards pre- 
vailing in Okakura’s day, the tea-raaster 
seeks to produce a sense of serenity and 
purity. The light is subdued, the tints 
are sober, the room itself is an ephem- 
eral structure, a temporary refuge 
for the body, as the body, in Zen and 
Buddhist teaching, is a temporary ref- 
uge for the spirit. Its decoration avoids 
symmetry and repetition in objects or 
designs; a single object, such as a lone 
lily in a hanging vase, may be enough 
for contemplation. At the next visit 
ell is altered; the tea-master stimulates 
the senses with a different poem. 

Translated into language after lan- 
guage, The Book of Tea has now come 
to us again in dainty format with 
Japanese, 15th-century illustrations. Its 
author died when Europe’s peace was 
dying, in 1913. How has this celicate 
plant stood up to the gales of our tur- 
Sulent half-century? 

In some ways there has been a les- 
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sening of the East-West cleavage. 
/esthetically, we, on our side, have 
learnt much from the bare simplicity 
of Japan and China; our ideas of 
decoration have fled far enough from 
the old Victorian clutter to share in 
Okakura’s horror of it. We have, too, I 
think, more understanding of an ap- 
proximation to the tea cult, though we 
are far from practising it. We have 
better translations and more expositions 
of the Taoist and Zen philosophies, 
and are more familiar—in theory, 
that is — with an “art of life.” 

Yet Okakura’s fiery hatred of the 
scientific is remote from the outlook 
that has been almost forced on us in 
this era of huge and hurried discoveries 
that affect our immediate life and pros- 
pect of survival. To turn our backs on 
science, however beautiful the spiritual 
prospect, would be dangerous. Even 
the East cannot meditate in isolation, 
or live by flowers and Teaism alone. 
It is a gritty factor for our generation 
that the ideal gesture and the common- 
sense action have diverged so much. 
Some of the flower-love and the tea- 
room pleasures may look, to our seared 
eyes, like escapism. 

All in all, rejecting where we must, 
we can still welcome the pervading 
peace and beauty of the tea philosophy. 
We need this serenity and under- 
standing more than ever before, to hold 
in check our loud utilitarianism and 
to quell our nagging fear of the destruc- 
tive future, not by running away but 
by accepting it. Teaism counsels this. 
“Destruction faces us wherever we 
turn....Change is the only Eternal, 
-— why not welcome Death as Life?” 
The great tea-masters, Okakura tells 
us, kept their exquisite refinement even 
as they entered the unknown; for “He 
only who has lived with the beautiful 
can die beautifully.” With horror and 
ugliness abounding, it is for us to seek 
out the beautiful and live with it. 

SYLVA NORMAN 
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Ten Jétaka Stories, each Illustrating 
one of the Ten Päramitä with Pals 
Text. Introduction and English Trans- 
lation by I. B. Horner. Frontispiece 
by E. P. Quicry. (Luzac, Ltd., London. 
xxiii -- 93 pp. 1957. 25s.) 

This will be a useful but rather ex- 
pensive Pali reader for students, though 
like Andersen’s Reader it consists main- 
ly of Jätaka prose (4.e., Atthakathd, 
‘“Commentary’’): interesting in its own 
right but remote in style from Canoni- 
cal Pali. An English translation is 
printed opposite each page of text and 
there are a few notes. There is no glos- 
sary, it being intended that the Pali 
Text Society’s dictionary should be 
used from the outset. 

These ten Jatakas are in themselves 
interesting, and well chosen to illustrate 
the Pdramitds or “Perfections” of the 
Bodhisatta (except perhaps for nek- 
khamma) and to give a brief sketch oi 
Buddhist doctrine. They show also the 
relationship between the Jataka tradi- 
tion and the ancient Buddhist Canon, 
for example some similes occurring in 
the Majjhima Nikdya and elsewhere 
are elaborated by stories in the Jātaka 
(e.g. mamsapesa, the piece of meat, in 
the second selection). 

The Jdéiaka tradition is continuous 
with the main body of canonical texts 
and generally consistent with it. Miss 
Horner’s selection is intended in part 
to illustrate her thesis (see p. xxiii) of 
the (philosophical) ‘consistency and 
coalescence” which predominate in the 
Pali Canon with its Commentaries. 
(We may remind students that the 
verses in the Jätaka are ancient and 
canonical, whilst the prose is the end 
product of a tradition fluid for many 
centuries, and regarded as a “commen- 
tary” on the verses: the stories here 
selected, being predominantly in prose, 
thus represent more or less authentic 
commentary on doctrines expressed in, 
or believed to be inherent in, the Pali 
Canon.) 
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The text is based on Fausbéll’s edi- 
tion, but sometimes prefers a variant 
reading or emends in the light of more 
recent scholarship. The translation is 
very literal (as opposed in particular 
to the complete Jétaka translation edit- 
ed by Cowell). Sometimes the versions 
are a little awkward or obscure, as “‘re- 
linking” for pattsandhi, the assembling 
of the constituent elements of a person 
at rebirth; cf. Sanskrit pañcatva for 
the complementary separation of the 
elements in death. “Skilled” for kusata 
(for which the most natural equivalent 
is “good”) is awkward, though it at- 
tempts to convey the unemotional, 
detached quality of Buddhist ethical 
analysis. We are accustomed in Miss 
Horner’s numerous translations to the 
absolute fidelity she intends to the Pali, 
at whatever cost (in inexpressiveness) 
to her English. Such faithful transla- 
tors are rare: most are either readable 
but inaccurate or unreadable and in- 
accurate. Miss Horners sometimes 
strained English is, moreover, compen- 
sated for by the feeling which the reader 
enjoys of being firmly held to the orig- 
inal, stepping in its devious tracks 
rather than taking an easier but dul- 
ler route. 

It is agreeable to have a reader per- 
vaded by the warmth, congeniality and 
wide background of a scholar thorough- 
ly sympathetic and responsive to the 
texts chosen and to the literature they 
represent. Those interested in Indian 
civilization now have a pleasurable aid 
to acquiring that modicum of Pali 
without which it is very difficult to find 
out what Buddhism really teaches. Miss 
Horner insists on the “precision” of 
the Pali language, a most important 
point, with which we may challenge the 
miserable vagueness of so much modern 
writing which claims relationship with 
Buddhism. 

The Introduction contains helpful 
notes on Pali idiom and on the Pāra- 
mitds, and the footnotes likewise may 
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tempt the studert to enquire further. 
Miss Horner avoids dogmatic decisions 
on interpretation when the meaning of 
the text is uncertain, and brings the 


The Zen Teaching of Huang Po: 
On the Transmission of Mind. Being 
the Teachings əf the Zen Master 
Huang Po as recorded by the scholar 
P’el Hsiu of the T'ang Dynasty. Ren- 
dered into English by Jomn BLOFELD 
(Chu Ch’an). A complete translation 
of the Huang Po Chu’an Hsiu Fa Yao, 
including the previously unpublished 
Wan Ling Record containing dialogues, 
sermons and anecdotes. (Rider and 
Company, London. 136 pp. 1958. 12s. 
6d.) 

This delightful book contains a com- 
plete and very intelligible translation 
of a ninth-century Chinese Buddhist 
text consisting o7 two Records of the 
teaching of the Zen Master Huang Po. 
Named after the places, Chiin Chou 
and Wan Ling, where he taught, these 
Records were published by the scholar- 
official P’ei Hsiu for fear lest, as he 
says in his Preface, “these vital and 
penetrating teachings [should] be lost 
to future generations.” 

The translation of the first Record 
differs slightly, sọ Mr. Blofeld says, 
from one he published several years 
ago, and he now substitutes “the One 
Mind” for “Universal Mind.” In this 
Record Huang Po repeatedly adjures 
his listeners — “students of the Way” 
as he rather chicingly calls them — to 
avoid all conceptual thought since it 
obstructs the apprehension of non- 
dualistic Reality, a theme central to his 


Ta T’ung Shu: The One-World Pki- 
losophy of K’arg Yu-wei. Translated 
from the Chinese with an Introduction 
and Notes by Layrence G. THOMPSON, 
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enquire~ in contact with Pali, not as a 
closed end dry discipline but as a living 
and grewing study. 

A. K. WARDER 


teachinz. Better it is 


to achirve sudden self-realization and to 
grasp th- fundamental Dharma. This Dharma 
is Mind, beyond which there Is no Dharma; 
and this Mind is the Dharma, beyond which 
there 15 no mind. 

The very interesting second Record, 
here translated for the first time, car- 
ries on by means of dialogues, sermons 
and anecdotes the teaching that Huang 
Po, perhaps speaking, as Blofeld sug- 
gests -n his excellent Introduction, 
from some deep inner experience, felt 
so fordbly provided the sole way of 
access to this One Mind or Mind. 
Thougt rather reluctant to use these 
words to symbolize the inexpressible 
Reality, he yet had to decide on some- 
thing Or the sake of his pupils whom 
he tried, sometimes giving them prac- 
tical advice, to wean from their dualistic 
conceptions of good and evil, existence 
and ncn-existence, and so forth. For 
these elong to the realm of mere 
knowledge and not to Wisdom. There 
is no doubt that some measure of 
Huang Po’s contribution lies in his re- 
statement to his own generation of the 
Buddha’s Teaching. With the Diamond 
Sutra, the Sūtra of Wet Lang and the 
Tibetas Book of the Great Liberation 
it is so be ranked, as Blofeld says, 
“among the most brilliant expositions 
of the highest Wisdom which have so 
far appeared in our language.” 

I. B. HORNER 


(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 330 pp. 1958. 35s.) 

K’arg Yu-wei (1858-1927) is best 
known as the leader of the abortive at- 
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tempt at constitutional reform in 1898 
under the ill-fated Emperor Kuang- 
Hsii. In this period he was a progres- 
sive thinker, having acquired a superf- 
cial knowledge of Western learning, 
which he attempted to cloak under his 
own brand of Confucianism. He belonged 
to what is known as the “new text 
school” of Confucian learning, which 
looked upon Confucius as an uncrowned 
king who “advocated reforms under 
the disguise of returning to antiquity.” 
But after the fall of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
K’ang became more and more conserva- 
tive, going back on everything that he 
had advocated in his earlier period, ex- 
cept the reverence for Confucius, but 
this is simply because he was always 
able to interpret Confucius in such a 
way as to support ideas he happened 
to hold. 

The Ta T’ung Shu belonged to the 
earlier phase of his thought when he 
believed in radical reforms in order to 
achieve his Utopia. This involves the 
abolition of the barriers of state, race, 


Raghupats Raghava (Truth Is God). 
By MAHATMA GANDHI; translated into 
Tamil by Rajyajr. (Tamilnad Gandhi 
Memorial Fund, Madura. 194 pp. 1958. 
75 naye passe) 

Rajaji has been performing in recent 
years a number of self-imposed duties 
to his countrymen and the world which 
normally no single individual can under- 
take, or even if one undertakes them, 
can ever hope to accomplish with satis- 
faction. Among the incredibly varied 
and long list of his activities demand- 
ing intellectual labour at its best is the 
work of rendering into Tamil epics and 
other intrinsically valuable books. One 
such is his translation of Mahatmaji’s 
Truth Is God—-a collection of some 
of the intimate and vital ideas on re- 
ligion and life which Gandhiji cherished 
and propagated. 

“God is Truth,’ Gandhiji changed 
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sex, family and property, amongst other 
things. The book is a filling out of these 
ideas by tedious catalogues of historical 
examples and fantastic solutions to 
difficult problems. As a book, it is of 
little interest to anyone who is not con- 
cerned with the history of that particu- 
lar period, and, more precisely, with 
that particular period of K’ang’s 
thought, because, as has been pointed 
out, he repudiated most of the views in 
this book in his later life. It is, there- 
fore, surprising that anyone should 
have chosen to translate the Ta T’ung 
Shu into English. The present version 
is, however, hardly a translation in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Most sec- 
tions of the book have been summarized. 
This in a way is an advantage, as it 
renders the work much less tedious to 
read. The translator has also added an 
introduction, in which he gives a short 
biographical account of K’ang together 
with a discussion of the work and its 
contents. 

D. C. Lau 


into the more fundamental concept, 
born of his own experience, of ‘“Truth 
is God.” Truth Is God contains invalu- 
able material which philosophers, 
thinkers and world reformers can dwell 
upon with immense profit. There is 
nothing in it also which is not traceable 
to Gandhiji’s special attention to and 
cogitation over the consequences that 
follow some of life’s conflicts when con- 
science and truth have to be faced bold- 
ly. There is much that definitely can 
endure long in his thoughts upon 
Ahimsa, religious tolerance, Christian 
missionaries, meditation, silence, social 
service, books, idol-worship, love and 
Spiritualism. 

Rajaji originally began publishing 
the translations serially in one of the 
Tamil weeklies. It is a splendid idea of 
the Gandhi Memorial Fund of Tamil- 
Nad to have availed themselves of 
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Rajaji’s own chcice, “Raghupats Ra- 
ghava’— the first line of a favourite 
song which transported Gandhiji’s soul 
always amidst his innumerable activi- 
ties. The economy and restraint of 
language characteristic of Rajaji’s spell 


Darshan ane Zhintan: Parts I and 
IT. (Gujarati.) Ey PANDIT SUKHLALJI. 
(Pandit Sukhlelji Sanman Samiti, 
Gujarat Vidya Sbha, Bhadra, Ahmeda- 
bad. 1498 pp. 1357. Rs. 14.00) 

These volumes contain articles by 
Pandit Sukhlalji, an embodiment of 
the conquest of the human spirit over 
nature. They deal with different aspects 
of philosophy ard meditation. Sukhlalji 
is a Jain philosopher but absolutely free 
from dogmatism. and sectarianism. As- 
similating all that is best in the various 
schools of Indien philosophy, Sukhlalji 
is a progressive thinker and his polestar 
is Truth. Knowledge is to him one; it 
brooks no divsions and tolerates no 
barriers, religious, social or political. 


To Sukhlalji the aim of all knowl- — 


edge should be to cultivate the mind 
and to develop an integrated personal- 
ity, so that harmony may be achieved 
between the individual and society. 
Knowledge and action must, therefore 
be correlated. Then only would the 
circuit be complete. 


Kierkegaard: Johannes Climacus or, 
“De Omnibus Dubitandum est” and a 
Sermon. Trarslated, with an Assess- 
ment by T. H. Croxarr. (Library of 
Modern Religious Thought, Adam and 
Charles Black, London. 196 pp. 1958. 
15s.) 

Here is a nabi addition to the 
Blacks’ Library of Modern Religious 
Thought. The influence of Kierkegaard 
is so great, whether in the Barth-Dialec- 
tic stream or in the Heidegger-Existen- 
tialist, as to make it surprising that this 
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as a writer, are visible in an abundant 
measure in this translation. 

The price of the book has put a 
veritable gold mine within the easy 
reach of one and all. 

K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


An unbiased and strictly logical mind, 
genuine humility and maturity of judg- 
ment, characteristics which the author 
brings to his incessant search for truth, 
are fully revealed in these books. Sukh- 
lalji is neither a bigot nor an iconoclast. 
He never lapses into understatement or 
overstatement. He marshals his facts 
not with a view to justifying a 
preconceived idea, but to arrive at the 
truth, however unpalatable and contrary 
to traditional notions it might some- 
times turn out to be. 

Sukhlalji has had to suffer for all 
this, but it has not disturbed ‘his equa- 
nimity. And his reward lies in the fact 
that, except by some orthodox die- 
hards, Sukhlalji’s views are held in the 
highest, esteem by scholars. and the 
intelligentsia, not only of Gujarat but 
also of the country as a whole. 

The books are a distinct contribution 
to the philosophical, religious, educa- 
tional and social thought of Gujarat. 


MANSUKHLAL JHAVERI 


early and seminal writing has not pre- 
viously been made known to a wider 
world in an English translation. Indeed, 
it seems to have escaped general notice 
that there was any writing. before the 
Esther/Or of 1842. 

The careful and  well-annotated 
translation of the work with which 
Kierkegaard — under one of his many 
noms de plume — began his attack on 
the Hegelian “establishment” fully 
justifies the translator’s claim that here 
we have “in seminal form the basic 
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themes of much of Kierkegaard’s later 
published wor.” Published in 1842, 
before the writer was thirty, it reveals 
the deep perceptiveness and wide range 
of vision which were to characterize the 
later, and better known, writings. 

It was a happy though: to include 
with the attack on tae “Doubt every- 
thing” philosophies a further early 
work, a sermon on J Corinthians 2: 6-9 
which exempliies the more personalist 


Concerning Human Understanding: 
Essays on tke Common-sense Back- 
ground of Pkilosopky. By NIKUNJA 
VIHARI BANERJEE. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 333 pp. 1958. 
30s.) 

In an old story, some learned Bud- 
dhist monks debated solemnly for years 
how to get a goose out of a bottle. One 
day a wise young monk came along and 
told them, “Brothers, isn’t it time you 
realized that there is no goose in the 
bottle?” 

Professor Banerjee, dealing as 
thoroughly as he does with conflicting 
theories of sense-pezception, and the 
battle between what might roughly be 
termed the Idealists and the Realists, 
does not entirely escape the young 
monk’s gentle stricture. He is, however, 
much too able and honest a philosopher 
not to admit that theoretical considera- 
tions are far from being the whole busi- 
ness of philosophy. Ultimately, all phi- 
losophy must justify itself by being ap- 
plicable to the practical problems of 
human life. 

In dealing with the problem of men 
and religion, he puts forward the ancient 
Eastern view that the elimination of ego- 
consciousness is the paramount spiritual 
demand:— 

Judged in this light, what ordinarily passes 
for religion is hardly worth the name, 
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and religious aspect of Kierkegaard’s 
mind. 

The translations are prefaced by a 
quite remarkable assessment written by 
Dr. Croxall, which provides a most 
valuable introduction to the life, work 
and thought of the great Danish phi- 
losopher-theologian. Dr. Croxall has 
provided a well-nigh indispensable book 
to students of Kierkegaard. 

Marcus Warp 


because much of it is atrociously ego-centric. 
Prayer, worship and rites calculated to fulfil 
the demand of religion are more often than 
not but means of preserving the desires and 
cravings of “flesh and blood” undiminished. 


He argues that while the elimination 
of ego-comsciousness is necessarily a 
process of negation, it is also a process 
of affirmation by rebirth. Enlighten- 
ment, the great event in the life of 
man, has no mystery and nothing un- 
earthly about it. He considers that all 
that is good and wholesome in the world 
of human affairs owes its origin to the 
joy of living (dnandam), and that 
without this the little world of man is 
a gigantic vortex of misery and suffer- 
ing. 

In his chapter “Religion in Travail,” 
Christian complacency comes in for a 
hard knock. Because of its distortion 
by an Imperialism that began in an- 
cient Rome, he thinks that religion in 
the West is largely formalistic and 
legalistic in outlook. He concludes with 
a strong plea against the institutionaliza- 
tion of religion, because institutions 
sacrifice love and kindness on the altar 
of Power and Law, thereby under- 
mining all that is human in man. 

We hope that this excellent book 
will gain the wide attention of the 
thoughtful that it merits. 

DENNIS GRAY STOLL 
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From Whence Came You. A Tale of 
fhe Early Beginning of Freemasonry. 
By Morton DeurscH. (Philosophical 
Library, New York. 248 pp. 1958. 
3 4.75) 

This is a very interesting account of 
research into the origins of Fresmasonry 
and its history through various vicissi- 
tudes in the course of the last millen- 
nium. Under the author’s enthusiastic 
lead the reader is able to obtain glimp- 
ses of the Holy Land, of the putative 
site of the Temple of ‘Solomon and the 
founding of the Order of the Holy St. 
John of Jerusalem, its sufferings during 
the Crusades, its subsequently taking 
refuge on the Islands of Cyprus and 
Rhodes and spreading into Britain, 
Germany and France in the Middle 
Ages, reaching the peak of its glory at 
the dawn of the modern Age. 

The persecution and martyrdom of 
Jeeques de Molay and his fellow 
Knights; the ascendency of tae Craft 
under the Stuart sovereigns; the part 
played by the great Masters, Francis 
Bacon and Inigo Jones, the architect 


Humour in Early Islam, By Franz 
RosenTHaL. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Bombay. 154 pp. illustrat- 
ed. 1956. $5.00) 

This is a work by a distinguished 
Orientalist, and is the result of very 
laborious research. The title of the work, 
however, is not happily worded. 
“Humour in Early Islam” may raise 
the hope that the writer proposes to 
depict the humour that he finds in the 
dactrines and teaching of Islam as 
propagated in the early phase of its 
history. But that is not what has been 
atiempted. In iact, humour is never a 
function of religion, Islam or ary otner, 
early or late. Humour is to be sought 
in the psychology and behaviour of 
individuals and in the social atmos- 
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par excellence, and the sai 
developments are all dealt with in a 
dramatic narrative of poignant interest. 
The chief merit of the work is the 
restoration to his legitimate place of 
prominence, as one of the great ones of 
Freemasonry, of Inigo Jones, whose illu- 
minated manuscript containing the 
Masonic charges comes in for close 
study. The early monopoly of the Craft 
by Operative Masons gets modified 
gradually by the inclusion of Specula- 
tive Masons in hundreds of little-known 
private Lodges. The Craft is the back- 
bone of the spiritual emancipation of 
the modern sage of free thought and 
worship. Having passed through severe 
persecution during the later Middle 
Ages at the hands of the Catholic 
Church, Freemasonry has arisen like 
the fabled Phoenix into a new' era of 
prosperity and is serving as the back- 
bone of enlightened religion and the 
greatest lever of moral progress of 
humanity, of charity and brotherhood 
in the modern world. 

D. Guriaoert 


| 

| 
phere of a people or society which lends 
occasion for it, or facilitates its expres- 
sion. Simply because the people concern- 
ed here were those who professed Islam, 


- the humour that might be characteristic 


of certain individuals among them is 
not to be attributed to their religion. 
What the author actually has attempted 
is the delineation of the nature of the 
humour that was in vogue among some 
of the Arabs in medieval times. The 
book therefore could easily have been 
styled as “Humour in Mediæval Arab 
Society” or, better still, “A Phase of 
Mediæval Arab Humour.” | 

The work is divided into four chapters. 
The first is entitled “Materials for the 
Study of Muslim Humour.” The second 
deals with the so-called historical per- 


- sonality of Ash‘ab whose specimens of 
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humour in English translation form the 
text of the valume. The third chapter 
is entitled “The Ask‘ab legend.” The 
chapters are rounded off by a note en- 
titled “Conclusion.” The volume con- 
tains an appendix on “Laughter,” a 
select bibliography and two indexes — 
one, of selected rare or explained Arabic 
words, the other, of proper names. 
The chapter on materials is of particu- 
lar importance. It covers a fairly wide 
ground and should be of special value 
to advanced students of medizval Arabic 
literature. The author, on the strength 
of his research in this field, could easily 
have selectec varied specimens of 
humour from. the diverse material 
referred to by him. Instead, he has 
selected for illustration the humour of 
just one individual, a more or less legend- 
ary figure, called Ash‘ab, the jester, who, 


The Theor of Conscious Harmony: 
From the Leiters of RODNEY COLLIN. 
(Vincent Stuert, London, xi+-212 pp. 
1958. 25s.) i 

Rodney Co-lin was a devoted follower 
of the Russiaa philosopher, P. D. Ous- 
pensky, from 1936 until 1947 and this 
book has been compiled out of a number 
of extracts taxen from his letters to his 
friends about Ouspensky’s teaching. He 
relates how Ouspensky returned in the 
spring of 1947 to England, a very sick, 
if not a dying, man. Rodney Collin saw 
a great deal of his teacher during the 
last few months of his life. He recounts 
how it appeared to many people at first 
that Ouspensky was abandoning the 
particular form of teaching he had been 
giving to his followers for so many 
years but how, shortly before his death 
in October 1947, he explained what he 
really required of his pupils. “Now you 
must reconstruct everything, from the 
very beginning,” he said to them. This 
was a highly characteristic stratagem 
of Ouspensky’s and one that was prob- 
ably needed at that time, Ouspensky 
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as the author himself admits, was “a 
convenient peg to hang all kinds of 
jokes on.” The achievements of this 
jester have been collected by the author 
from various sources—Kstdb al-Aghani, 
Bayn of Jahiz, ‘Uytin of Ibn Qutay- 
bah, ‘Iqd of Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, Zakr and 
Jam of Husri,—Tarikh Baghdad, 
Tarikh-Dimashg and others. The selec- 
tions are mostly drab and common- 
place, and ere not of a texture to reflect 
the historic development of Islamic 
society, as the author states they do. 
One cannot build history merely on the 
phantasies of a jester. 

The work is profusely docketed, 
reflecting intense research worthy of a 
better cause or of higher purposes in 
literature. 


SYED ABDUL LATIF 


had often complained previously that 
his followers accepted everything he 
taught them blindly and without criti- 
cism and it was thought and understand- 
ing and not faith which was required of 
them. This order, that they should 
reconstruct everything he had taught 
them for themselves, threw them back 
on their own resources and provided 
an excellent test of their understanding. 

Ouspensky’s death shortly afterwards 
greatly affected Rodney Collin and he 
felt a strong obligation to give back to 
others what he had been receiving all 
these years from his teacher. In June 
1948 he left New York with a small 
party for Mexico, with the intention of 
starting a new group there which would 
put into practice the system of ideas 
which he had received from Gurdjieff 
through the agency of Ouspensky. His 
Mexican adventure succeeded. He not 
only wrote in Mexico his book The 
Theory of Eternal Life, but also passed 
on to many others, both Mexicans and 
British, the teaching which had proved 
of such immense value to himself, 
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Before he died he had the satis-action 
of knowing that his debt to his teacher 
ted been paid. 

By profession, Rodney Collin was 
a writer and in his letters, of which he 
fortunately kept copies, we fnd a 
masterly expositicn of many cf the 
ideas he had received from Ouspensky. 
The extracts have been well chosen and 
have been grouped round the lading 


Eight Great Comedies. Edited by 
SYLVAN Barnet, ef al. (A Mentor 
Book. The New American Librery of 
World Literature. Inc, New York. 
469 pp. 1958. 50 ents) 

The “eight gr2at comedies” here 
brought together are The Clowds of 
Aristophanes, Méechiavelli’s Mendra- 
gola, Shakespeares Twelfth Night, 
Moli¢re’s The Mizer, Gay’s The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, Oscar Wilde’s The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, Chekhov’s 
Uncle Vanya, and shaw’s Arms ard the 
Man. It would be possible, nc doubt, 
to present an entirely different set of 
“eight great comedies” without affect- 
ing the appropriateness of the t-tl2, but 
the present collecsion is both distin- 
guished and representative enouga and 
certainly good valve for the mcney. 

Comedy as an art form is supposed 
tc be inferior to tragedy, yet the divid- 
ing line between tke two could be very 
teruous indeed. Tragedy could deviate 
towards melodrama and farce, and 
comedy likewise co.ld scale the heights 
of “great comedy” like Le Misanthrope 
or “divine comedy’ like Sakunta-a, or 
almost graze (like Uncle Vanuas the 
fringes ie pure tragedy. 

“Comedy” is a loose term promis- 
cuously applied to farce, plays of 
intrigue, skits on manners, essays in 
satire and poems of disillusion nent. 
What is the uniiyirg factor of all these 
varieties of comic crama? Feibleman in 
his In Praise of Comedy says that the 
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ideas of Gurdjieff’s system, so that they 
provide commentaries on this teaching, 
somewhat similar in character to those 
which have been written by Dr, Mau- 
rice Nicoll. The Theory of Consctous 
Harmony is a useful addition .to the 
growing number of books now being 
published on the subject of Gurdjieff’s 
teaching. 

KENNETH WALKER 


aim of comedy is invariably the indirect 
presentation of the ideal logical order 
by derogation of limited orders of 
actuality. Imperfection is presented so 
that perfection may be indirectly infer- 
red, folly is shown so that wisdom may 
be seen in oblique reflection, vice is 
exhibited so that virtue may reveal 
itself on the other side of the arc. It 
may be said that comedy is the weapon 
society wields to laugh eccentricity, 
abnormality, absurdity andi even 
originality out of court. If the fool, the 
coward, the rake, the’ boaster and the 
self-deceiver receive the lash of the 
comic dramatist, so does the superlative- 
ly wise Socrates in The Clouds. The 
entertainment value of a comedy is 
certainly important: but “thoughtful 
laughter” is better than the loud: laugh 
that, bespeaks the vacant mind or the 
grin that speaks the language of cyni- 
cism. 

The theme of Mandragola is TA 
tion, but if a husband be so foolish as 
Messer Nicia, how can he be made safe 
against deception? He is betrayed, 
neither by his wife nor by the gallant, 
but by what is false within himself. The 
gulling of Malvolio too is rendered pos- 
sible only by his own conceit, The 
comedy of Tke Miser is subtler, for 
Harpagon is  miserliness incarnate, 
while The Beggars Opera is a richer, 
more human and more diffused comedy. 
Wilde’s play is superb entertainment, 
which is the result of the clash of ex- 
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pertly contrived characters and situa- 
tions. Chekhov’s Professor is a figure 
of fun, but how about Sonia and Uncle 
Vanya? Don’t we hear in Sonia’s speech 
at the end of the play, 

The still sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though 


of ample power 
To chasten and subdue? 


With Shaw we return somewhat to 


The Upanishads and Modern Biology. 
By K. A. PATWARDHAN. (Popular 
Book Depot, Bombay. 139 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 4.50) 

This book is a summary in English 
of the author's more extensive research 
work in Hindi. The main contention is 
that the basic knowledge of modern 
biology was available to the authors ot 
the Upanishads, and that by diligent 
study it will be possible to show their 
deep insight into the relevant truths 
of heredity and eugenics, thousands of 
years before the modern era. As Princi- 
pal Jack very aptly remarks in the 
Foreword, Professor Patwardhan 
has by no means proved his point.. he has 
resorted, rather too often, to adjusting the 
meaning of an obscure passage to fit what he 
knows is the biologists’ idea .. 

That there are still unplumbed 
depths of meaning, levels of insight 


Cosmic Symphony: A Sceptic, a 
Sciertist and a Philosopher discuss the 
mysterious Cosmic Tempie and its 
equally mysterious occupant—reason- 
ing and behaving Man. By HENRY R. 
VANDERBYLL. (Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York. 54 pp. 1958. $2.75) 

Casmic Symphony is an attempt to 
blend the best of modern men’s scep- 
tical, scientific and philosophical views 
of Existence. It is beautifully presented 
as a poetic drama; and both its flow- 
ing poetry and its thoughtful content 
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the satiric intention of Aristophanes, 
though it is served up with a significant 
Shavian difference. 

A feast of comedy, certainly, and the 
introductions to the several plays and 
the critical essays by G. K. Chesterton, 
Susan K. Langer and Northrop Frye 
on different aspects of comedy help us 
to relish the feast all the more. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


deeper than those available to modern 
knowledge, buried in Vedic literature is 
an admitted fact. But it is ouite a dif- 
ferent thing to say that the germ plasm, 
genes, chromosomes and other minutie 
of modern biological science were famil- 
iar to the sages of the Upanishads. 

The elaborate attempt made by the 
author to show that the Puranic and 
later Vedantic conception of reincarna- 
tion, with its notion of a transmigrat- 
ing sikshma-Sfarira, is not substantiated 
by the Upanishads is unconvincing. 
Juggling with ancient texts is a time- 
worn pastime and all too tamiliar in 
this country. 

An unbiased investigation in the 
interests of pure research is the main 
motive of Professor Patwardhan’s work, 
and as such a pioneer effort the book 
is praiseworthy. 

D. GURUMURTI 


make it rewarding reading. The philoso- 
pher softens and modifies the views 
of both the sceptic and the scientist; 
but inevitably, without the sure founda- 
tion of the metaphysics of all the great- 
est thinkers from immemorial time, he 
cannot illumine the moral and intel- 
lectual problems that confront the 
mankind of any era, modern or ancient, 
with a positive, convincing, self-evident 
philosophy. 


LPE 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra wntes this month of a curious subject and an AATA 
tive character. Not common is cne who has the powers of healing, but more common, 
nevertheless, tham modern opinion is willing to believe. H. P. Blavatsky explained 
that, hke everyth:ng else, diseas3 grows from within outwards, and so its cure: |: 

“ Half, if not t-vo-thirds of otr ailings and diseases are the fruit of our imagination 
and fears Destroy the latter and give another bent to the former, and nature will do 
the rest....[ Faitn-healing methods] turn to harm only when belief in his power 
becomes too arrogant and marked in the faith-healer, and when he thinks he can wli 
away such diseases as need, if they are not to be fatal, the immediate help of 


expert surgeons ard physicians.” — Ep. ] 


RECENTLY I came across a young man 
from Ceylon who kas trodden the Bhik- 
khu’s path for fcurteen years. Dair- 
ananda, with gentle, fawn-like eyes, has 
been helping to reform delinquent 
children. This has brought him to Lon- 
don, where, on hs Government’s be- 
half, he is studying British methods and 
techniques. Dhirananda, who cares lit- 
tle what we call htm, claims to possess 
healing powers. He would prefer the 
word “gift” to “powers,” as Ee holds 
he is simply an instrument in the hands 
of the Divine. Tais young man has 
listle use for people who would com- 
mercialize such a talent. For his part 
he is certain these gifts are bestowed 
on man to serve mankind. Taey are 
never to be used for personal profit. 
Or else one forfe:ts the priv-lege of 
using them. When I asked him how he 
would eke out a living were he to estab- 
lish himself as a healer, he 3aid he 
would teach Pali oz his mother tongue, 
Singhalese. 

I have had some experience s> far of 
Dhirananda’s skill. A friend of mine, a 
doctor from India has been lying ill 
in a London hospital. The best special- 
ists were certain this cancer patient 
had only a few days to live. Dhi-ananda 
was convinced he could help save the 
patient. He began >y restoring the sick 
man’s faith and hope. Soon he gave him 
a copy of the Dkaamapada to read. It 
would seem that some remarkable 


change had taken dlace; for my friend , 


began to be much more cheerful and 
his disease took a turn for the better. 
At the present time there is not the 
slightest doubt in the mind of the 
patient that he will recover and quit 
the hospital, if he so desires, in'a few 
weeks’ time. I am inclined to! share 
Dhirananda’s optimism and greatly 
welcome the prospect of seeing my 
friend restored to health again. 

I took Dhirananda to meet Shri Jai 
Prakash Narayan, who has been jsuffer- 
ing from muscular pains for as long 
as he can remember. Dhirananda gave 
him a sitting and will see him. again 
twice before J. P. leaves for Rome. 
After he has ministered to a patient, 
it is Dhirananda’s practice to wash his 
hands. Were he not to do so, he thinks, 
the pain he seeks to eradicate would be 
transferred to him. For a healer ‘has to 
pay for his gift; he cannot heal him- 
self, , 

It turned out to be a healers’ day, 
for I had asked the de la Warrs, to be 
present. To de la Warr, Dhirananda 
was a kindred soul seeking to do the 
same thing in a different way. East 
met West, with an attempt to spiritual- 
ize technology on the one hand and the 
complete absence of any instrument or 
mechanism on the other. The ‘de la 
Warrs had come especially from Ox- 
ford and had brought their apparatus 
along. We were greatly impressed by 
the fact that the positive thought 
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radiations helped to diagnose, entirely 
to J. P.’s satisfaction, the cause of the 
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trouble. 
BALDOON DHINGRA 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


London, September 1. 

For the Anglican Christians the re- 
port of the Lambeth Conference, 1958, 
is a powerful and sensible statement. 
Since decisions of these conferences 
have no binding constitutional authori- 
ty, their value is mainly for showing 
progress made in the ideas between 
conferences, which are held once in ten 
years. As such the report has a great 
and subtle influence on Christians all 
over the world. 

The part of the report which has at- 
tracted wide publicity deals with the 
question of family planning. The re- 
port, laying aside oblique or prudish 
terms, boldly states the purpose of 
physical union in the following terms: —~ 


Sexual intercourse is not by any means the 
only language of earthly love, but it is, in its 
full and right use, the most intimate and 
the most revealing;...it is a giving and 
receiving in the unity of two free spirits 
which is in itself good (within the marriage 
bond) and mediates good to those who share 
it. Therefore it is utterly wrong to urge that, 
unless children are specifically desired, sexual 
intercourse is of the nature of sin. 


This is an attitude different both 
from the Puritan and from the Roman 
Catholic attitudes. 

The Conference believes 


that the responsibility for deciding upon the 
number and frequency of children has been 
laid by God upon the consciences of parents 
everywhere: that this planning, in such ways 
as are mutually acceptable to husband and 
wife in Christian conscience, is a right and 
important factor in Christian family life and 
should be the result of positive choice before 
God Such responsible parenthood, built on 
obedience to all the duties of marriage, re- 

quires a wise stewardship of the resources and 
abilities of the family as well as a thoughtful 
consideration of the varying population needs 


and problems of society and the claims of 
future generations, 


This is a definite encouragement to 
judicious birth control although not all 
forms of birth control or prevention of 
birth are acceptable to the Conference. 
In arriving at this decision the growing 
populations in India and Eastern Asia 
were particularly kept in mind. 

The committee dealing with family 
life accepted individual sterilization 
when it is an imperative medical neces- 
sity but opposed it as a general means 
for population control. It also opposed 
acceptance of artificial insemination 
other than with the husband as donor. 

There was a division of opinion in 
the Conference about the use of nu- 
clear weapons. Not all were willing to 
go so far as to consider the use of nu- 
clear weapons immoral in any circum- 
stances. The Conference also gave warn- 
ing against the Christian Church being 
identified with any particular political 
or social systen’. This danger is particu- 
larly great in new and emerging na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. 

The Conference condemned the in- 
justices perpetrated against the non- 
Whites under the policy of apartheid in 
South: Africa. It also suggested a modi- 
fication of the Australian policy of 
banning non-White immigrants. Lastly, 
it urged upon the British Government 
to do nothing in Africa which would 
give added advantage to White settlers 
over the Africans. 


One of the “Big Five,” the Midland 
Bank, introduced a scheme for easy 
personal loans up to £500. The other 
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banks followed suit within a few days. 
The big stores were not slow to s2e the 
implied threat to their hire-purchase 
trade. So a number of them announced 
a substantial reduction in the rzte of 
interest charged for goods purchased 
on “the hire-purchase” system. 

This new element in public spending 
can have far-reaching consequences 
for the trade in Britain. It is recognized 
that the net result of these new moves 
will be to create a demand for consumer 
goods of expensive types, such as cars, 
television sets, furniture and washing 
machines. This will inevitably result in 
mopping up the surplus production of 
these goods. Also, cheaper buying be- 
ing more popular, a slightly inflatbnary 
tendency may set in which will react 
against the present moderate recession 
and stimulate production. Thus # will 
be a cushion against a possible severe 
recession. 

The people who buy on hire-pur- 
chase systems are mainly working-class 
people who have no banking accounts. 
It is possible that the banks are ex- 
pecting to increase their clientee by 
attracting them with loans carrying a 
lower rate of interest, immunity from 
debt in case of death and requiring no 
security. All these measures cen be 
taken by hire-purchase compans as 
well. Some of them have even anno.inced 
the introduction of new hire-purchase 
fecilities without any interest for scme 
time to come. There is also a Canger 
that, if the hire-purchase charges are 
driven to an uneconomic level, the 
costs will be recovered in some other 
way. Still, keen competition wal re- 
duce malpractices in the trade, in which 
sometimes exorbitant interest rates are 
paid by unsuspecting customers. A 12 to 
17 per cent interest rate is not an un- 
common one in the trade. There are 
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cases on record of interest rates as high 
as 714% per cent. 

The effects of these changes on the 
banks are more complicated and un- 
certain. Almost all hire-purchase firms 
rely on finance houses and banks for 
their funds. If, as a result of personal 
bank loans, the people start to buy 
cash, the hire-purchase firms will re- 
duce their overdrafts on the banks. 
Thus, any increase in borrowing as a 
result of personal loan schemes will be 
offset by reduction in lending to the 
hire-purchase finance houses. It is not 
expected, therefore, that more than a 
portion of the margin of liquidity pos- 
sessed by most banks beyond the usual 
30 per cent minimum will be absorbed. 
There can be no doubt that profit 
margins in the hire-purchase trade will 
be greatly reduced owing to these new 
interest rates all round. 

The hire-purchase debt in Britain 
was £503 millions in June 1958. Of this 
£201 millions was accounted for by the 
twelve members of the Finance Houses 
Association and their subsidiaries. If, as 
is expected, the demand for “consumer 
durables” is stimulated, this debt 1s 
likely to reach record proportions. And, 
if the new system becomes established, 
the scope for expansion is enormous. As 
yet the hire-purchase debt in Britain 
amounts to only £10 per head of popula- 
tion as compared to £70 a head in 
America. The one element which may 
yet check such a growth is the policy 
of the British Government, which may 
not welcome such an increase in consum- 
er spending at the cost of productive 
investment. The Government, however, 
has not given any indication of its ap- 
proval or disapproval so far. Will it 
prove to be a “race on a slack rope” as 
the London Times put it? 

SUNDER KABADI 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“A practical idealist, a generous philan- 
thropist, a true friend and counsellor, a 
brother to all men” 


So was truthfully but inadequately 
described the devoted President-Founder 
of the Indian Institute of World Cul- 
ture, Bangalore, in the folder announc- 
ing the impressive Memorial Meeting 
for the late B. P. Wadia, held in the 
Institute’s packed auditorium on Au- 
gust 28th. 

The sad intimation of Shri Wadia’s 
passing away on August 20th was given 
in the September issue of THE ARYAN 
Pats. A picture of Shri Wadia and the 
Foundation Address which he delivered 
at the Institute on August 11th, 1958, 
on “Our Soul’s Need” appear at the 
beginning of this issue. 

Hundreds of friends of the Institute 
and of the ideals and the vision of 
Shri Wadia which had prompted its 
founding were present to pay their 
silent homage to his memory. 

The telegrams and messages read 
showed the high esteem in which he 
was held by many, from high officials of 
the Government of India and the Gov- 
ernors of Mvsore and other States to 
prominent educationists, publicists and 
other friends. 

Dr. M. N. Mahadevan, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and several 
other Members of its Executive Com- 
mittee, paid their tributes to Shri 
Wadia’s nobility of character as well 
as to his “life of service to India and 
the world,” to which the message of 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, India’s Vice- 
President, referred. As Major-General 
S. L. Bhatia well said, he was “loved 
and respected by all who came in 
contact with him,” 
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Miss Ethel Beswick, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Institute’s London Branch, 
who had been associated with Shri 
Wadia’s activities for nearly forty 
years, spoke of his complete integrity 
which had impressed her from the first 
and which had made him apply in life 
the noble precepts of Theosophy as 
restated by Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, the 
inspiration of his altruistic efforts for 
many years. 

Several mentioned Shri Wadia’s dis- 
tinguished services in earlier years in 
the political and economic fields and 
also his devoting his energies in recent 
decades to promoting Universal Broth- 
erhood through, among several chan- 
nels, the Indian Institute of World 
Culture, which owed its existence pri- 
marily to his vision and its guidance to 
his sustained interest. Shri Mahmood 
Sheriff described the Institute as “so 
to speak, a temple, in which all, what- 
ever their creed or caste, could come 
together lovingly.” 

In the Condolence Resolution which 
was passed in silence by all rising, the 
resolve was expressed to try earnestly 
“to walk humbly in his footsteps and 
to continue faithfully on its original 
lines” the work he had started and had 
so well nurtured. As the Chairman 
beautifully put it, “It is for us to re- 
dedicate ourselves to immortalizing his 
work by pursuing the path that he had 
shown us.” 

All present must have recognized the 
appositeness of Shakespeare’s lines, ap- 
plied to Shri Wadia by Shri B. Vasu- 
devamurthy in moving the Condolence 
Resolution: — 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might 
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stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was 
a man!” 


It is heartening to hear of the effcrts 
to broaden the viewpoints of religious 
leaders. The world meeting of the 
International Association for Religious 
Freedom, which met on the University of 
Caicago campus on August 9th, began 
a five-day congress of nearly a thou- 
sand delegates from more than twenty 
ccuntries. Spokesmen for Christianity, 
Judaism, Islam, Buddhism and Hin- 
duism were searching for “a basic core 
of belief that the five great religions 
can hold in common in a crisis-ridden 
world.” It was the contention of the 
hasts of the Congress that “no prob- 
jen, whether it be intellectual, sci- 
entific, economic, political or ethical, 
can be solved without religion.” The 
hope was expressed that the Congress 
would enunciate a 


clear and positive affirmation of a common 
conviction that 1eligion, in its historic forms, 
can make such adjustments to the thinking 
and insights of the modern world as will 
enable it to undergird men’s will to salve 
the problems that presently beset them. 


Though the original corporate and 
legal name was “The International 
Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom,” over tke years 
there has been a tendency to broaden 
the base of the Association to include 
other faiths beside Christianity and the 
phrase “Liberal Christianity” hes tend- 
ed to go into disuse. 

At the opening dinner session the Rev. 
Dr. Philip R. Giles, General Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, declared: “The day of spiri- 
tual imperialism is as doomed as the 
day of its political offspring.” Univer- 
salism, he said, had ever “striven to 
vcuchsafe to all religionists tke free- 
dcm of faith and practice whch has 
been a hallmark of liberalism.” It aims 
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at promoting harmany among the ad- 
herents of all religions, Christian or 
other. 

The representative of Buddhism at 
the Congress, Dr. U. Chan Htoon of 
the Supreme Court of Burma, declared 
on August 12th that the areas of agree- 
ment within the world’s five great re- 
ligions “far outweiga, both in number 
and importance, the differences of the- 
ology and doctrine that too often ob- 
scure the real significance of human 
faith.” 

The common core of truth in all the 
world religions is undeniable. The rec- 
ognition that all contain truth, how- 
ever covered over with dogmas and 
superstitions, should lead to less stress 
upon the excrescences and greater 
sympathy between the followers of dif- 
ferent faiths. 


“The Novel Today: Death or Trans- 
mutation?”—a symposium—is a lead- 
ing feature of the Spring issue of Books 
Abroad (University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, U.S.A.) in which writers of 
several countries express their views. 

In his letter inviting contributions 
to the “diagnosis and prognosis of the 
role, function and evolution of the 
novel,” the Editor, Dr. E. E. Noth, had 
referred to the apparent “increasing 
disintegration of the novel as a literary 
genre,” which had teen claimed to be 
due to the “double alienation” in our 
day “of the writer in regard to Self 
and World.” 

The writers quoted in the Spring 
Books Abroad take a less pessimistic 
view. Constant Burniaux (Brussels) 
rejects both death and decadence in 
favour of the transmutation of the 
novel, “a question of an adjustment to 
our troubled and divided age.” He 
doubts whether cinema or television can 
dethrone the novel, the role of which 
“is to speak to Man of Man.” 
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André Chamson (Paris) also speaks 
of the novePs metamorphosis, seeing 
the very ability ior transformation 
which the novel has been showing as 
indicative of vitality. 

Heimito von Doderer (Vienna) sees 
the crisis as “that of our reality,” 
generally, and maintains that the fate 
of the genre “novel” today depends 
primarily on the concept of universality, 
successfully echieving which it “would 
without fail take its place as the lead- 
ing artistic genre of our time.” 

Halldor Laxness (Reykjavik) sees 
no reason to be sorry for the “down- 
grading” of the great bulk of modern 
subjectivist novels. Such writing, he 
remarks, has little to do with telling a 
story about “the great things that have 
taken place in the world.” Interest in 
writing like this, he considers, is in- 
herent in humanity and it will never 
get outmoded. 

Ilya Ehrenburg ‘Moscow) concedes 
that “the novel changes, as do other 
forms of art.” He considers the twenti- 
eth-century novel artistically inferior 
to that of the middle or end of the 
nineteenth century, but he sees readers’ 
interest in novels that are classics as 
undiminished in Russia and, he believes, 
elsewhere. 

Aldous Huxley (California) stresses 
the individual factor, recalling the un- 
predictable later Canterbury Tales in 
the fourteenth century, with their psy- 
chological insight and their adaptation 
of literary means to the end of delineat- 
ing character. “What the novel needs 
more than anything,” he suggests, “is 
half a dozen Chaucers.” 

The views of others are promised 
for the succeeding issue. 


A closer relationship between India 
and the U.S.A. was considered vital at 
a Seminar oi Indian and U.S. experts, 
held at Lafayette College, Easton, 
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Pennsylvania, according to The Ameri- 
can Reporter of July 2nd, 1958. 

Philips Talbot, a scholar and a writer 
on India, stressed the necessity of 
strengthening democracy in Asia, while 
K. L. Dalal of the Indian Embassy in 
Washington considered peace essential 
to the removing of poverty irom India. 
Brij Mohan Sekhri, a Socialist of New 
Delhi, favoured the idea of “people-to- 
people approaches,” through universi- 
ties, unions and farmers of both coun- 
tries. Wilfred Malenbaum of the Mas- 
sachusetis Institute of Technology ap- 
proved of American aid to India in her 
development. -` 

An dhrmnintine sioda on the sub- 
ject of “India and the Americas in the 
Future” appeared in THE ARYAN PATH 
of September 1941, where it is stated:— 

The future of the world will be very 
greatly fashioned by the U.S.A—the newest 
family of the Occident—and by our India-—~ 
the spiritual mother of humanity....If the 
task of the Americas is to free themselves from 
the weaknesses inherited from Europe, that 
of India is to wipe out whatever false dis- 
tinctions there remain rooted in creedalism, 
in sectarianism, in religiosity . . . history points 
to a New Civilization arising out of the proper 
blending of American cultures. 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, making the 
keynote speech at the opening of a 
three-day Seminar on the role of the 
humanities at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, in Amherst, made the valu- 
able suggestion that only Universal 
Brotherhood could save mankind from 
nuclear annihilation. This was challeng- 
ed by Dr. Sydney Hook, Professor of 
Philosophy in New York University, in 
the panel discussion on the striking of 
a balance between science and the 
humanities. Dr. Hook demanded: “How 
can you speak of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God when 
some of those you are dealing with 
don’t even believe in God?” Dr. Hook 
pinned his faith to a scientific approach 
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to international relations rather than a 
religious one. Dr. Graham in his open- 
ing speech itself asserted that “in an 
age of emphasis on engines, mechanisms 
and gadgets ‘science should become 
more deeply a part of the humanities 
in the educational curriculum and less 
dangerously a part of the barbarities of 
modern society.’ ” 

Science as the disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge must never allow itself 
to forget its role in the spiritual scheme 
of life, which is to enlarge the vision 
of man without sacrificing the ultimate 
values of life. 





The imbroglio in the Near East in 
mid-July brought clearly to all but the 
deafest ears the rumbling of the volcano 
on the side of which humanity is living. 
The immediate crisis past, however, 
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the nations turned again to inter- 
national competition, power politics 
and other dangerous machines. Not all, 
however, have been able to dismiss from 
mind the peril of the present, to say 
nothing of the risking, by continued 
nuclear testing, of unborn generations’ 
health and happiness or the squander- 
ing in the arms race of resources needed 
for the common weal. 

The holding at Tokyo, from August 
15th to 20th, of the Fourth World 
Conference against Atom and Hydro- 
gen Bombs and for Disarmament gives 
heartening assurance that not all are 
blind to the world’s danger. The move- 
ment for which it stands has distin- 
guished sponsors in numerous countries 
and must have the sympathy and mora] 
support of all men of good will. The 
June-July issue of No More Hiroshimas 
reports continuing agitation in: many 
parts of the world. 


THE PROPHET 


The men who scanned the heavens of your time 
And saw your star ablaze in hostile night 

Were blinded by its brilliance, praised instead 
The stars of talent and their tinsel light. 


The truth is now in right perspective seen, 
Your star burns with an ever clearer light 
While lesser minds and their false radiance 
Have vanished in oblivion’s endless night. 


HERBERT BLUEN 








The Metric System derives its 
name from the Metre, which 
is the primary unit for mea- 
suring length. In this system, 
as in ali decimal systems, the 
basis of calculation is 10. We 
multiply or divide any unit of 


length, weight or volume by 


the same number i.e. 10. 


In the Metric System, the 
multiples of a unit have the 
prefix Deca (10 times), Hecto 
(10x 10=-160 times) and Kilo 
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(10 x 10x 10=1,000 times) 
The sub-units have the prefix 
Deci (1/10) Centi (1/100) and 
Milli (4/1,000). 
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| METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, i a 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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TIME AND ITS BLESSING 


THE WORLD has clouded the Light of true knowledge and selfishness will 

not allow its resurrection, for it excludes and will not recognize the 

whole fellowship of those who were born under the same immutable 

natural law. 

— A MASTER oF WISDOM 

He who lives in one colour of the rainbow is blind to the rest. Live in 
the Light diffused through the entire arc and you will know it all. 

— The Path 


It is a fundamental principle of the Occult philosophy, this same homo- 
geneity of matter and immutability of natural laws, which are so much 
insisted upon by materialism; but that unity rests upon the insep- 
arability of Spirit from matter, and, if the two are once divorced, the 
whole Kosmos would fall back into chaos and non-being....There is a 
purpose in every important act of Nature, whose acts are all cyclic and 
periodical. 

— H. P. Bravatsky: The Secret Doctrine, I. 640 


Dourine this month of November will be celebrated Deepavali, the Hindu 
Festival of Lights, whose higher aspect transcends Hinduism and is of 
universal import. Also during this month will be celebrated the Anniversary 
of the present Theosophical Movement, whose aim is to teach men to live 
as brothers. These anniversaries, when correctly understood, yield their 
own beneficent influence. For cycles are not only chronological. They have 
their psychic or causal side. 

An understanding of this inner side of great and sacred anniversaries 
helps the individual to attune himself to mystic Nature with all her magic 
ways and dynamic properties. More—it leads him to recognize the 
presence in him of a mighty spiritual power—that living power which is 
Himself. 
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To him who studies the secrets of Nature is revealed a truly divine 
system, an intelligent plan in cosmogony, which results in cosmic divisions 
of times, seasons, invisible inrluences, astronomical phenomena, with their 
actions and reactions on terrestrial and even moral natures. 

While there are several accounts as to the origin of Deepavali, if the 
season of the year is taken into account, it would seem clear that originally 
this festival was based on an astronomical fact. Surya, the Great Luminary, 
passes the ta (Libra) or the “balance” about this time. Deepavali thus 
signifies and celebrates the conquest of darkness. From times immemorial 
Light stands for Sat, Truth, while darkness represents avidya, ignorance. 
But what is avidya if not ignorance of the oneness of all life? Man, 
however learned, remains ignorant so long as he persists in trying to divide 
that which is indivisible. The vision of the One without a Second, taught 
by all the great Teachers, enables us to practise Brotherhood without 
distinction of sex, caste, creed, colour or race. . 

In the Pistis Sophia, when Jesus is entreated by his disciples to reveal 
to them “the mysteries of the Light of the Father,” he is made to 
answer :— 

Do ye seek after these mysteries? No mystery is more excellent than 
they which shall bring your souls unto the Light of Lights, unto the place 

of Truth and goodness, unto the place where is neither male nor female, 

neither form in that place but Light everlasting, not to be uttered. 


In Esoteric Chronology the seventeenth day of the eleventh month is a 
special memorial day, a sacred day which marks the birthday of a great 
Dhyani. Such Lords of Light descend to our earth under cyclic Law to 
strike the keynote of Truth for a particular period of time, thus becoming 
patrons of that cycle. Their arm is ever the same: to save mankind from 
Icsing sight of its divine destiny. These Mighty Ones assume a visible 
form, perform their great works of compassion and leave behind them 
everlasting monuments to commemorate their visit. The anniversary of 
their appearance within our mayavic veil brings back, each year, the 
benediction of their influence. 

Thus it is with the 17th of November, the date chosen by H. P. 
Blavatsky and Her Blessed Gurus for the launching of the Theosophical 
Movement of our era in the vear 1875. History records that in the early 
centuries of the Christian era the Church Fathers favoured this very date 
to celebrate the birthday of Jesus, their Master, a certain evidence of their 
spiritual insight. 

1875 to 1958: Eighty-three years have passed, bringing annually the 
return of the sacred day. This year the 17th of November will -have its 
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own poignant memory for students of Theosophy in India, and especially 
in Bombay, for it was on the ryth of November of last year that 
“Theosophy Hall’’—-which now houses the editorial offices of this journal 
— was inaugurated. At the Special Meeting held in the new Auditorium 
of the U.L.T., “Shravaka,” Shri B. P. Wadia, was present and it was he 
who gave the closing talk. Our salutations to him! 

May this 17th of November shower its silent blessings upon all sincere 
and devoted workers in the Theosophical field. To work for Theosophy is 
to work for Universal Brotherhood. May the Light of Truth Eternal, 
whose echo down the ages has kept alive in man his spiritual intuition, 
energize our tearts and enlighten our minds! 

Let us then close with the ancient Upanishadic prayer :— 


Lead me from the unreal to the Real; 
Lead me from darkness to Light ; 
Lead me from death to Immortality. 


NAMRATA 


Ah! when shall all men’s good be each man’s rule, 
And Universal Peace lie like a shaft of Light across the land, 
Through all the circle of the golden year? 

—TENNYSON 


OUR CULTURAL CRISIS , 


l 
[ THE WRITER of this article, Dr. Sita Ram Jayaswal oi the University of 
Lucknow, is the author of Personality — In the Light of Western and Indian 
Psychologtes.* He sees the domimance of techniques over values as an indication 
of the present cultural crisis. It would even seem to have actively’ helped 
precipitate it, Dr. Jayaswal does well, however, to stress the importance of the 
individual as the key factor in resolving the crisis.— Ep.] | 


H 
i 


WE are facing a cultural crisis today. If we look around ard into 
ourselves, we shall find some things which are repugnant to the spirit of 
culture. Apparently there is tremendous technological and industrial 
progress. But in reality man is now the slave of the machine. Some years 
ago, a cartoonist depicted a gorilla working on a complicated machine. He 
wanted to convey the idea that we have intricate and somplex machines, 
put the mind of man is still in its primitive condition. His mind has not 
developed along with the machine so as to realize the meaning and 
implication of technological advance. 

Before we proceed further in the examination of “cur cultural crisis,” 
it will be well if we define for ourselves the term “culture.” There are 
-nany definitions of culture and every definition has something of value in 
it. The Indian Institute of World Culture, in its Report for the year 19409, 
posed the question, “What is Culture?”’ and answered it at length, stating 
clearly that l 

Culture is the spiritual light which removes the darkn2ss of selfishness, 
softens the hardness of conceit, has a mellowing influence upon sharp and 
cutting natures, removes personal and national asperities and engenders 
the spirit of noblesse oblige. The cultured man is he who zives what he has 
so that the sum of knowledge and of graciousness in the world' may 
increase. The intuitive feeling which prompts a man to look after the 
interests of another is an 2xpression of pure Culture. ! 


The above definition of culture lays emphasis on immaterial an ideal 
aspects of life. It points out that the best in man is noble and eternal, and 
that one should pursue it all his life. 

In 1948, T. S. Eliot published his book Notes Towards the Definition of 
Culture, for he felt that there was a great need for th= clarification of the 
concept. Mr. Eliot, though a poet, has a critical faculty which enables him 
to evaluate concepts and interpret them correctly. He points out the loose 


* Recently published by the Indian Institute of World Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 
64 pp. Rs. 3.00; 4s. 6d.) 
1 The Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore : Report for the Year 2949, p. 2. 
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usage of the words “civilization” and “culture.” He finds it difficult to 
determine tke frontier between these words with overlapping meanings 
and suggests. that it is useless to bother about the subtle distinction 
between them. Mr. Eliot regrets, however, the use of the word “culture ” by 
politicians; ior they forget the real import of culture. The sum and 
substance of Mr. Eliot’s point of view in regard to culture has been stated 
thus :— 

Culture [is] that which makes life worth living. He maintains that it is 
found not in any individual or group, but in the pattern of society asa 
whole. Cu_ture flourishes when there is not only a measure of unity but 
also considerable diversity among the members of the group. He sees a 
common faith as necessary to unity among the nations.? 


In other words, Mr. T. S. Eliot recognizes three senses in which the 
word “culture” is used: (1) the culture of a society as a whole, (2) the 
culture of a group or a class, and (3) the development of the individual. 
He considers that the culture of the society as a whole is the core of 
culture. But what kind of society? James Feibleman in his book, The 
Theory of Human Culture (1946), states :— 


The cor.ception of human society as an organic whole, as a kind of 
super-organism, by analogy with the living organism of the individual as 
studied in biology, was maintained by investigators as early as Hobbes 
and Spencer and Hegel. It is strongly defended today by some biologists, 
for example by Jennings, Needham and Cannon. (p. 343) 


Thus society is an organic whole with its own laws of growth and de- 
velopment, <rying to maintain its equilibrium or homeostasis, biologically 
speaking. 

Another element in Mr. Eliot’s approach to culture is “unity and diver- 
sity.” Our Indian culture is an excellent example of this element of unity ` 
in diversity. There have been attempts in some countries to bring about 
uniformity of culture by the regimentation of thought, art and literature, 
public life and political institutions. Such efforts never help in the growth 
of culture and may lead to a crisis. 

The third and last aspect of culture pointed out by Mr. Eliot is “a 
common faith.” It has to be made clear that this emphasis on a common 
faith should not be taken for a sectarian and parochial creed. What Mr. 
Eliot sugges-s is that “what is part of our culture is also a part of our dived 
religion.” We hold that the common faith should be faith in the sacredness 
of the human personality. The dignity of man has to be respected and, 


ç 


2 Ibid., p 4. 
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above all, faith in the oneness of world culture and in human brotherhood 
Fas to be cherished. 

Someone has defined culture very simply: “Culture is what is left over 
after you have forgotten all you definitely set out to learn.’’ Culture is the 
essence of our learning and education. It is no use discussing the many 
definitions. But I should like to state one more definition of culture, that 
which appeals to me most. According to this definition, culture is the- style 
af social living. In every society, a style of social life is developed which 
is cherished by the people and regarded as 


a significant human achievement, the core of which is the goal values 
which people seek to attain as defined m their religion and arts, and 
which have been translated into symbols and rituals, institutions, 
relationships, tools and techniques and their social order.® 


In other words, broadly stated, there are two major aspects of culture. 
One is material and the other is abstract. Some students of culture state 
that one aspect of culture is related to techniques and the other pertains 
to values. Interaction between techniques and values leads to the develop- 
ment or degeneration of culture, as the case may be. If either of the two 
dominates, equilibrium is lost and cultural crisis results. 

Our cultural crisis today is indicative of the dominance of techniques over 
values. While we have advanced in the realm of techniques of production, 
cur values of life have not been strong enough to maintain the cultural 
homeostasis. What do we see around us? In the world we find a great 
paradox. Atomic and hydrogen bombs devised by man are threatening our 
very existence. It is feared that there will De nothing left. For the first 
time in world history, we have discovered means to wipe out poverty, 
sickness and ignorance. We prcduce so much that no part of the world 
reed remain hungry. We have the means to control diseases. We have the 
required techniques and tools to banish ignorance. And yet these enemies 
cf humanity are still thriving! Why? Because we do not rise to the 
cccasion, because our values of life are not in tune with the times. The 
signs of the times indicate a cultural crisis. Incidentally, it may be pointed 
cut that a daily paper (The Fioneer), published from Lucknow, has a 
permanent column named “Signs of the Times.” In this column are 
published facts which bring out how deep our cultural crisis is. | 

This cultural crisis exists on all levels. The individualis a victim of fear 
and has lost his faith in himself. He doubts too much and has no ability 


8 Education fer World Community through Cultural Dynamics By L. K. Frank. (The 
Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore. Reprint No. 11, p. 3) 
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to resolve his problems. Science suggests its own method of solving the 
problems of life. But this scientific method is more useful in matters which 
are static than in those which change from moment to moment. 
Human experiences and expressions are too dynamic to be examined by 
the scientific method. The reliance on the machine in the search for Truth 
is indicative of the depth of our cultural crisis. Man has lost faith in man 
and see what man has made of man! 

On the family level the crisis is seen in the lack of harmony between 
members of the family. The institution of the joint family is disintegrating. 
It is not suggested that the joint family is perfect in all ways. Nothing is 
perfect except perfection, from one point of view. But what is important 
to remember is that industrialized countries, especially in the West, where 
the institution of the joint family does not exist, have brought about utter 
loneliness. The psychological support which is given in a joint family in 
times of stress and sorrow is missing in a single-family unit. If there is a 
conflict between husband and wife, there are no mediators at hand, with 
the result that life becomes unbearable for them and for their children, if 
any. It is gradually being realized that the individual in the group has 
better chances for sanity than when he is all alone. The development 
of group therapy and the psycho-drama is based on this hypothesis, 

Our cultural crisis appears in all aspects of human relations. There is a 
crisis of character, in the words of Shri Patanjali Shastri. The standards of 
education are falling. There is little reverence for elders. There is a lack of 
all those qualities which are considered good for life. Some time ago, 
Prime Minister Nehru referred to this problem. He is deeply concerned 
with the general lowering of our cultural life. The Five-Year Plan, though 
good in its own way, suffers from lack of the proper personnel to work it. 
We have excellent schemes, but where are the people to carry them out? 
Even the economists are realizing the importance of what they call the 
“human factor” in economic development. “Investment in Man’’ is a new 
economic expression freely used now. It is high time that we got out of the 
cultural crisis, for, as Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said in his Convocation 
Address at the Allahabad University on November 13th, 1934, it is “so 
stupid and yet so serious in its consequences that civilization itself may be 
ruined. Mankind must be dragged out of this rut.” 

What is the way out of this cultural crisis? Centuries ago, Confucius 
suggested that, when the individual achieved true knowledge, he was able 
to contribute to the welfare of society and to peace in the world. He 
observed : — 

The achieving of true knowledge depends upon the investigation of 
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things. Wken things are investigated, then true knowledge is achieved ; 
when true knowledge is achieved, then the will becomes sincere; when 
the will is sincere, then the teart is set right ; when the heart is set right, 
then the personal life is cultivated; when tne personal life is cultivated, 
then the fami-y life is regulated ; when the family life is regulated, then 
the national Efe is orderly; and when the national life is orderly, then 
there is peace in this world. From the emperor down to the common men, 
all must regard the cultivation of the personal life as the root or 
foundation. ...4 


The cultivaticn of the personal life is the zore of culture. Our sages and 
seers have laid the utmost emphasis on gocd conduct. In the Vasishtha- 
Smriti (vi. 3) it is stated: “The Vedas do aot purify him who is devoid 
of good conduct ” In the Mafatharaia it is proclaimed : — 


Not birth, nor samskaras nor study of the Vedas, nor ancestry are 
causes of Brakmanhood. Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his Convocation Address already cited, sug- 
gested :— | 

A society dces not grow out of its own mation. It is carried forward by 
the efforts of a minority, a * remnant ” in tne words of Matthew Arnold, 
and that minority owes its inspiration to individuals, the wisest and. the 
best, of insight and wisdom, of courage and power. It is the individuals 
who rise abov2 their national surroundings, who are in communion with 
the good, seen and unseen, wLo nave the enerzy to graft their vision on the 
existing social substance — iz is they who will carry civilization forward. 


There is no reason for despair. This crisis is a challenge to us. Let us 
meet this challenge by assertmg the good within us. Let us be good and 
do good. Faith in the goodness of man is the need of the hour. ‘Let us 
think of those things which sustain culture. The great ones have suggested 
the practice cf the seven carcinal virtues and the avoidance of the seven 
deadly sins. Tke seven carcinal virtues ere Prudence, Courage, Tem- 
perance, Justice. Faith, Hope and Charity. The seven deadly sins to be 
shunned are Pride, Covetousn2ss, Lust, Glutzony, Anger, Envy and, Sloth. 
In the Bhagavad-Gita, we are advised to guard against desire and anger and 
to perform our duty without any expectatioas. These teachings are’ for all 
times, and all the more so fos a period of =risis. With the reform of the 
individual, the society also at<aims its reform. 

SITA RAM JAYAsWwAL 
ee | 

4 Quoted by F. £. C. NorTHROP in The Meeting of East and West (The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 19477, = 323. 


KATHLEEN RAINE 
A MODERN MYSTICAL POET 


[IN THIS appreciation of the poetry of Kathleen Raine, who achieved a 
reputation in the 1940’s with her Stone and Flower, Living tn Time and 
The Pythoness, Mr. Peter Malekin recognizes her authentic mystical note. 
His comparison of the mystical approach of Miss Raine with that of 
William Blake is intriguing. Was it her sensitive recognition of her affin- 
ity with that radiant eighteenth-century genius that prompted the writ- 
ing of her William Blake? — ED.] 


Kareteen Rame is a poetess of distinction whose writing is outstanding 
for its integrity and its precision of expression. She has a very complete 
system of thought which is usually explicit in her poems. The poems, 
however, escape the danger of becoming propaganda for codified ideals; 
her thought is a harmonious part of an entire individual reaction to life 
and nature, a parallel to intuitive and emotional reactions. The thought 
is therefore not vulgarly obtrusive but takes its fitting place as one part 
of a greater whole. 

At the heart of Kathleen Raine’s thinking, as at the heart of Boehme’s, 
is the idea of the Abyss (the Ungrund) or Absolute—the godhead with- 
out attributes. From this emanates the universe and the emanation is 
caused by the fiat of love, which creates the universe in thought and then 
directs matter according to the pattern in the divine mind. From the 
principle of emanation it follows that both man and nature have divinity 
within them :— 

Out of nothing we are made 

Our cities rise upon the void.... 
And distant constellations move 
About the centre of a thought 
By the fiat of that love 

Whose being is the breath of life, 
The terra firma that we tread, 
The divine body that we eat, 


The incarnation that we live. 
Ex Nihtlo”’ 


This idea gives to Kathleen Raine’s poetry a great sense of union with 
nature, for not only are men and nature in communion, but nature is even 
part of man’s being in the matter of his body. Nature evolves from 
mineral to plant to animal in an ever fuller expression of the divinity 
hidden within it :— 

2 
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Yet with that infinite gentleness being flows | 

In*o the forms of nattre, and unfolds 

Inzo the slowly ascending tree of life 

That opens, bud by bud, into the sky. 

World, with what unending patience, grows, 

Aszends the roots from the dark well of night 

From stone to plant, from blind sense into sight | 

Ug to the highest branch, where the raven head grows white. : 
‘Northumbrian Sequence VI” 


By the time matter has reached a human body it has passed through 
all the transmuzations of nature and retains a memory of these things :— 


Th2se bones have known the molten rocks outpoured | 
In transmutation of the solar fires... | 


My blood streams with the motion of the tides, 

The fall of rain and cazaract, storm and calm, 

Has undergone the freezing of the ice 

Ani the baroque assumption of the clouds. 
“Dust” i 


Nature is a mirror reflecting the divine and in its own way is perfect. 
Man, however, is imperfect and lies between the perfection of matter and 
the perfection of the saint. A great deal of Kathleen Raine’s poetry turns 
on the experienced pain of human imperfection :— 

The stars obey that order, and the grass, 
The beautiful, the innccent, and the saints. l 
Ibsd. | 

One aspect of zhe reflection of the divine by nature is in the doctrine of 
signatures, founc in Boehme and Paracelsus, namely, that the physical 
form of a thing cr creature reflects its inner properties :— 


Each creature is the signature of its action 
The gull swoops, shaped by wind and hunger, 
Eyes and scavenging beak, and strong white wings 
Tumed to a fine edge of beauty and power by wind 

and water. 
Scrzam and wing-beat utter the holy truth of 1ts being. 
Man acts amiss : pure only the song 
Thet breaks from the lips of love, or the wordless cry 
When grief or pain makes mock of all that ıs human ın us. 

“This Body of Death” 


Nature is so complete a reflection of the eternal Now that despite its 
time-processes it is in a sense timeless : — | 


The helix revolves like a timeless thought, | 
Ins-antaneous from apex to mm 
Like a dance whose figure 1s limpet or murex, 
cowrie or golden winkle. 
“ Shells ” 
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. As a complement to the idea of nature as a divine reflection perfect on 


its own plane, goes the idea of nature as an unreal veil over spiritual 
reality :— 

I saw on a bare hillside an ash-tree stand 

And all its intricate branches suddenly 

Failed, as I gazed, to be a tree, 

And road and hillside failed to make a world. 

Fl, tree, sky, distance, only seemed to be 

And I saw nothing I could give a name, 


Not any name known to the heart. 
“The Mirage” 


At the heart of all is the Void, the formless and infinite: — 


... the abyss 
That now and always underlies the hills. 
Tbsd. 


This inner reality is too simple to be understood by our rational 
minds :-— 
Our words, our concepts, only name 
A world of shadows ; for the truth 1s plain 
That visited Jacob ın a dream, 
And Moses, from the burning desert heard, 


Or angels in annunciation bring. 
“ The Speech of Birds” 


Kathleen Raine’s poetry contains many interesting thoughts on the 
nature of man. Our personalities she holds, in common with many mystics, 
to be transient and changing, destroyed by death: — 


I— who am I, that enter death’s dimension ?... 
As sleeper wakes from sleep, I wake from waking.... 
House that has sheltered me since I was born, 
Flowers and trees and skies and running burn, 
Body of death I lifelong have been building, 
My face, hands, voice, language and cast of thought, 
No longer me, or mine — I dreamed them into being, 
Being that is unmade again into the night, 
Grows tenuous, and is gone. 
“ Northumbrian Sequence VI ” 


The experience of the lifetime, however, is not lost, nor is man born 
devoid of experience, for just as the body contains the collective 


experience of matter so the soul contains the collective experience of 
spirit :— 

Times out of mind my journey 

Circles the universe 

And I remain 


Before the first day. 
“ Northumbrian Sequence I” 
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Possibly Kathleen Raine holds all self-consciousness to be annihilated, 
by death: — ! 


The state of unknowing, unbeing, 
The flux that precedes all life, that we reassume, | 
dying, i 
Ceasing to trouble the following of things with the ' 
fleeting 
Dream and hope and despair of this transient perilous 
selving. 
“Water” 


i 
She may, however, simply be referring to the destruction of the 
separative ‘“I’’ consciousness, for it is certainly possible for her to conceive 
of the soul as able to live other concurrent lives independent of its earthly 
personality : — | 
Perhaps soul only puts out a hand, i 
Antenna or pseudopodium, an extended touch ! 
To receive the spectrum of colour, and the lower | 
octave of pain, | 
Reaches down into the waves of nature 
As a child dips an arm into the sea, | 
And death is the withdrawal of attention 
That has discovered all it needs to know, l 
Or, if not all, enough for now, 
Lf not enough, something to bear in mind. 


And it may be that the soul extends 

Organs of sense | 

Tuned to waves here scarcely heard, or only | 

Heard distantly in dreams, 

Worlds other otherwise than as stars, 

Asteroids and suns are distant, in natural space. | 

The supersonic voices of angels reach us 

Even now, and we touch one another 

Sometimes, in love, with hands that are not hands, 

With immaterial substance, with a body 

Of interfusing thought, a living eye, 

Spirit that passes unhindered through walis of stone 

And walks upon those waves we call the ocean. : 
“ Three Poems on [lnsion, IT” 


The suggestion here is that the soul does survive the death of the 
personal consciousness. i 

To divide the thought from the poems of which it is merely an element 
is to do a grave injustice to Kathleen Raine’s poetry. Kathleen Raine 
stands in her own right as a poet. It has been the nature of: English 
mystical poetry not to create schools, but one mystical poet has naturally 
influenced another. The obvious comparison for Kathleen Raine is William 
Blake. Her poems, like his, tend to be short and lyrical, and they have 
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something of his singleness of feeling. Blake, however, had a surer ear than 
Kathleen Raine has, although hers is by no means defective, and a more 
allusive method. Whereas Blake seldom states his real subject directly but 
either appears to be writing on a different theme or hides his subject- 
matter in compelling symbols difficult to define, Kathleen Raine’s approach 
is more often direct. Her thinking is more conceptualized than Blake’s and 
though imagination informs her concepts, she does not seem to use 
imagination itself as a means of thought; perhaps a clearer way to put 
this would be to say that whereas Blake’s work is pure intuition, Kathleen 
Raine’s is rational intellect powerfully seconded by intuition. Her back- 
ground is of course also different from Blake’s. She makes considerable 
use of technical, biological and botanical knowledge in her imagery. There 
is a considerable store of scientific and sea-coast images in her work which 
is foreign to Blake. 

Kathleen Kaine is a very rewarding poet who is careful to maintain a 
high artistic standard in the work she publishes. It is rare to find a minor 
poet with her surety of touch and clarity of feeling. Though not wide in 
scope, in quality her poetic gift is exceedingly fine. 

PETER MALEKIN 


JacoB BorHME...was persuaded that everything is connected in the 
immense chain of truths, and that the Eternal Nature reposed on seven 
principles or bases, which, ,.exist also in this disordered material nature, 
under constraint...the seventh he called BEING or the thing itself. 


—Count SAINT MARTIN 


SOME YUGOSLAV 
RENAISSANCE DRAMATISTS 


[ Mr. Marijan Matkovic, in this brief essay, introduces us to some of those 
dramatists in whose person Yugoslavia at the Renaissance touched the 
hem of European tradition and sprang erect ın her own shape.—ED. ] 


Eacu year at the Summer Festival held in Dubrovnik from J-ily to 
August, Yugoslavia recaptures the past glory of Dubrovnik, onze the 
centre of culture during the Renaissance. This year a special significance 
is attached to the celebration as it marks the 450th anniversary of Marin 
Drzic, the celeb-ated and most popular playwright of Dubrovnik. 

The drama or: the east coast of the Adriatic, which had its origin in the 
medieval moralty plays at the end of the fifteenth century, and which in 
the first half o7 the sixteenth century produced the greatest Yugoslav 
playwright, Mann Drzic (1508-1567), should not be considered merely as 
a remarkable manifestation in the pattern of Renaissance drama from the 
cultural and historical point of view. The best plays of the Yugoslav 
Renaissance have survived because of their essential artistic characteristics. 
These character.stics are those of the great Renaissance drama, whica gave 
us not only Machiavelli and Bibbena, but the English Elizabethan drama, 
together with scme dramatic qualities which make them popular -eyond 
their national boundaries. 

The most striking characteristic of the Yugoslav Renaissance drama, as 
reflected in Nal-eskovic’s and Drzic’s plays, lies “in the vigorous anc naive 
genius of their people” and the endeavour to “encompass and remodel” 
with one sweep the manifold developments of the Western theatre. In its 
choice of Renaissance motifs, in its Plautus influence, in its construction 
cf plot and comic situations, in its intermingling of fantastic elements with 
reality and pastoral interludes, the Yugoslav theatre of the sixteenth 
century does nct differ from other European theatres of the times. In its 
comedies and those of the Italian theatre we find all the elements out of 
which the Commedia dell “Arte was to develop later; and, moreover, 
Shakespeare was to use, half a century later, some of the same motifs as 
Drzic. The special character of this drama lies above all in the fact that 
its most talented men succeeded, within the bounds of the contemporary 
stage, not only in giving scope to the beauty of their national language, 
but also in bringing vitality to the stage, depicting the people of their 
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place and time, in all their types, foibles and conventional intrigues. The 
sixteenth century in the Balkans under the Turkish rule was so distinctive 
from the social and historical point of view that it left its impress upon 
the national theatre of the time, and cannot therefore be looked upon 
merely as a variant of the world Renaissance drama. 

We should recall the first secular drama by Hanibal Lucic, “The Slave 
Girl” (Robinja), written at the same time as Machiavelli’s Mandragola. 
This Croatian poet (1485-1553), translator of Ovid and a follower of 
Petrarch in lyric poetry, showed such remarkable cultural and historical 
originality in writing “The Slave Girl” that his play is characteristic of 
the Yugoslav Renaissance. The originality of the play is not only manifest 
in the choice of a dramatic plot which was representative of the time 
(slave trade, war with the Turks, etc.) but also in the decisive influence 
of the national epic songs which it reveals. Professor Mihovil Kombol, 
one of the outstanding contemporary authorities on old Croatian literature, 
rightly concludes when speaking of this play :— 


Although “The Slave Girl” is rather an experiment than a mature 
work, yet it is its originality — not so much of material, in the sense of 
not borrowing ideas from other literary works, but in resourcefulness in 
the expression of longings and ideals—that places it among the fortunate 
beginnings of our literature, which symbolize the first impetus for higher 
artistic forms. Although written by one inspired by contemporary poetry, 
by using historical names from national epics, by the picturesqueness of 
its limited action, intermingled with the chivalry of the Turkish times, 
it achieved some of the simplicity of popular entertainment, and it is no 
wonder that, after being presented for the first time on the island of 
Hvar, it penetrated among the masses of the people and has survived up 
to our own day in popular shows on the island of Pag, or as a romantic 
play along the Croatian coast as far as Istra. Occupying an isolated 
place in our literature, it has acquired an anonymous popularity among the 
people, where of course it has lost its essential characteristics and has 
become a part of the national folklore. 


Although the comedies of Marin Drzic, who had undoubtedly a greater 
dramatic talent than Lucic, did not have the same fate as ‘‘The Slave 
Girl,” in each version we recognize, under the layers of modern influences 
his individual and vigorous comic touch. This imitator of Siena comedies, 
who said in one prologue, too modestly, that he was only imitating 
Plautus, has left in his rich works undoubted proof that his links with his 
social and historical environment were stronger than any of the literary 
influences which he amply used in his work. Like the greatest Renaissance 
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playwright in the world, Shakespeare, this Ragusan plebian, when his 
restless temperament urged him on perilous adventures, was receptive 
to the conventional dramatic motifs of this time. Yet it is also true that 
he could bring life to these motifs with his own specific humour, which 
is rightly recognized today, after more than four centuries, by present 

Yugoslav audiences as the humour of their own national dramatist. 
MARIJAN MATKOVIC 

| 


“ CONTEMPORARY WORLD LITERATURE” 


THE HILL OF THE MUSES is above tempests, always clear and calm; a hull of the 
goodliest discovery that man can have, being a prospect upon all the errors and 
wanderings of the present and former times. Yea, in some cliff ıt leadeth the eye 
beyond the horizon of time and giveth no obscure divinations of times to come. 
THESE SPLENDID AND PREGNANT WORDS of Francis Bacon head the 
General Introduction to the Indian Institute of World Culture’s “‘Con- 
temporary World Literature’”’ series. They well suggest the wise vision 
behind the p.anning of the series. India has bitter need, almost, of edu- 
cation in conzemporary world literature ; for there is risk of her supposing 
that technological mastery is the whole of the Western world’s life. The 
small brochures in this series are meant only to arouse interest in a study 
of the literatares they treat of, and offer some guidance to further reading. 

Two have 30 far been published: Italian Literature in the First Half of 
the Twentieik Century by A. F. Magri MacMahon and Modern Norwegian 
Literature by Torbjörn Stoverud. Though they are only brief surveys, each 
of them corimunicates a distinct feeling of the literature described. 
Though Dr. MacMahon speaks mainly of twentieth-century writers, we 
feel behind the struggles of modern Italian literature the presence of an 
unbroken classical tradition, which emerges through trials, vindicating 
Benedetto Czoce’s prophecy that the artificial brilliance of D’Annunzio, 
for example, would not be the lasting tone of Italian literature. Similarly, 
though Mr. Stöverud takes full account of the influence of modern politi- 
cal and economic events, we feel something of that heroically direct 
awareness of Nature, of good and evil, of the glory of even tragic human- 
ness, which we associate with the sagas. 

Rightly using these brochures as guides to further delightful alsin: 
ation, readers may be helped to understand other nations as they are 
depicted in contemporary literature, but also as they have been fashioned 
by their pas: which is immanent in their modernity. | 

Surveys cf modern Spanish, Swedish, Dutch and French literatures,- 
announced for publication, will be awaited with interest. 


THE GREAT ANSWER 


[OF RECENT YEARS, many writers have called ours an age of anxiety. 
Questions of life and death crowd upon us from every quarter. Is there, 
perhaps, a root question, and can it be answered? Shri N. B. Parulekar 
suggests in this article that the root question has already been asked—and 
answered.—ED, | 


WE are witnessing today, as never before in the past, conflicts going on 
all over the world. Some of these are armed conflicts resulting in the 
slaughter not only of men actually engaged in the fight on either side but 
also of innocents who cannot imagine for what sins they are so killed. The 
cause for all these conflicts is, we will know if we try to find out, a mere 
struggle for life, man trying to live upon man, one struggling to enjoy the 
best of pleasures at the cost of another. And yet we proudly claim to be 
civilized men! We have framed codes of morals for our conduct, we have 
enacted laws, State laws as well as international laws, being the minimum 
requirements of morals to be observed by men within a State and by 
nations in their mutual relations. And on this foundation we profess to 
bring about world peace, to promote a universal brotherhood of man and 
to enhance the welfare of mankind. But all these aims are ever proving a 
mirage that shimmers ahead but never lets us come within reach. Why? 
Let us calmly think, and ask ourselves: “Are we sincere in our professions? 
Are we honestly resorting to the right means? Are we sure that we have 
got the right key and are we making use of it?”’ 

The right key to the real and effective solution of our ever arising prob- 
lems was discovered, roughly, at least 3,000 years ago, and it has been 
before us since then. But with what result? Have we tried to understand 
its true implications in all this length of time? Have we not rather prefer- 
red to discard it as “impractical” in our world of imperfect human beings? 
Have we not taken it for granted that we are for ever going to remain 
imperfect, and thus chosen to perpetuate imperfection? Do we not yet 
believe that man can act in his own strength, that he can rely and solely 
depend upon his intellect and reason to shape his future destiny, that his 
dazzling newer and newer discoveries in the material field will help him 
ultimately to achieve the highest good of mankind? Is it not, however, a 
fact that, in spite of all these astonishing discoveries, his problems are 
multiplying and getting more complicated, that no sooner does he see 
signs of a solution to one than another and more difficult crops up and 
confronts him? It must, therefore, be worth while for us to re-examine 
the implications of the key to the solution of all our problems. 

3 
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This discovery, for good reasons claimed to be infallible, consisted in, 
the realization zhat all this creation with names, forms and attributes, 
which is visible to the naked eye and felt by our senses, is a mere'decep- 
tion, an apparition, and in the recognition of the identity of our Self and 
God, of the Atman and Brahman, the First Principle and the only Reality 
behind the appearances. This discovery, writes Professor Paul Deussen i in 
his book The Patlosophy of the Upanishads, “will be found to possess a 
significance reaching far beyond the Upanishads, their time and country; 
nay, we claim fcr it an inestimable value for the whole race of mankind.” 
Since then no farther advance in the discovery has yet been made, and 
many of us will perhaps unhesitatingly agree with Professor Deussen’s 
next words :— ! 


We are unable to look into the future, we do not know what revela- 
tions and discoveries are :n store for the restlessly inquiring human 
spirit; but one thing we may assert with confidence,— whatever new'and 
unwonted patis the philosophy of the future may strike out, this principle 
will remain permanently unshaken, and from it no deviation can possibly 
take place. If ever a general solution is reached of the great riddle, which 
presents itself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the more 
clearly the further our knowledge extends, the key can only be found 
where alone the secret of rature lies open to us from within, that is to 
say, in our inmermost self. Tt was here that for the first time the original 
thinkers of the Upanishads to their immortal honour, found it when they 
recognized our atman, our inmost individual being, as the Brahman, the 
inmost being >f universal nature and of all her phenomena. 


This knowledge was attained by no effort of man’s mere intellect. It 
was an intuitive realization and was the result of severe penances by the 
restless human spirits in search of Truth. Man’s intellect is found 'to be a 
defective, unreliable and utterly inadequate instrument for correctly 
forming or grasping the idea of the real basis, the First Principle, of all 
the visible appearances of the world. Kant | 


subjected the cognitive faculties of mankind to a critical analysis, really 
or nominally only to examine whether these faculties be really the fit- 
ting instruments for the investigation of transcendent objects, whereby, 
however, he arrived at the astonishing discovery that... Space, Time 
and Causality, are nothing but three forms of perception adhering to the 
subject, or, it this be expressed in terms of physiology, innate functions 
of the brain: from this he concluded, with incontestable logic, that the 
world as it is extended in space and time, and knit together in all its 


1 Pp. 39-40. 
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phenomena, great and small, by the causal nexus, tn this form exists only 
for our intellect, and is conditioned by the same; and that consequently 
the world reveals to us “appearances ” only, and not the being of “ things 
in themselves.” What the latter are, he holds to be unknowable, regard- 
ing only external experience as the source of knowledge, so long as we 
are restricted to intellectual faculties like ours.® 


It is not, therefore, by means of intellect but only by means of tapas, 
penance, that the Indian Rishts could dive deep into the recesses of their 
heart, and find that 


within the heart [note, not the head] of man is a cavity; therein he 
resides who is the Lord of the universe. There is no universe outside of 
the atman, our Self, our Soul. And the inmost self of all beings dwells 
enwrapped in every form, and yet remains outside. 


It is, thus, very rightly suggested by Professor Deussen that the Indians’ 
pre-eminence 


will be intelligible when we consider that no people on earth took 
religion so seriously, none toiled on the way to salvation as they did. 
Their reward for this was to have got, if not the most scientific, yet the 
most inward and immediate expression of the deepest secret of being.’ 


In The Philosophy of the Upanishads, also, he writes admiringly :— 


A feeling of admiration has always been excited when, contrary to the 
natural desires which all experience for life, pleasure and prosperity, there 
has been exhibited a self-mastery, which voluntarily submits to privations 
and sufferings... undertaken with the sole object of subduing the selfish 
impulses of nature. It were as though a superhuman, supernatural power . 
had been thereby manifested in man, which, springing from the deepest 
roots of his being, exalted the doer far above the world of men with its 
selfish interests, yea even above the world of the gods, and in another and 
higher order of taings than ours assigned to him his place. 

It is a tribute to the high metaphysical capacity of the Indian people, 
that the phenomenon of asceticism made its appearance among them ear- 
lier and occupied a larger place than among any other known people. 


It was through such mortification of the flesh, freeing the soul from the 
bondage of the body and the senses, that the Indian Rishis could 
intuitively come to know that it was out of self-renunciation, yajna, on 
the part of the formless, attributeless, indescribable Brahman, that arose 
this visible universe with names, forms and attributes, concealing the real 
nature of the Brahman behind its appearances. In a later hymn of the 


3 DEUSSEN, PauL: The System of the Vedania, p 48. 
3 Ibid., p. 49. 
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Rigveda, it is said that “Truth and Right and with them the entire. 
universe is born of tapas.” According to this conception, everything that 
is great in the universe is dependent on fapas. But when and why this 
pure, formless and attributeless “First Principle” of things, the Brahman, 
sought to manifest Itself in this visible creation remains a mystery; for a 
solution of this problem is considered to be beyond the power of man. 
Our thinkers of the Upanishads had to keep silence on the point by 
describing or explaining it as Lila, mysterious play on the part of the 
Lord of this universe. In this connection, the well-known Rigvedic hymn 
(sukta), called from its commencing words ‘“‘Nasadiya Sukta” (x. 129) is 
considered to be of supreme importance. The author of this sukta is believed 
to be Parameshthi Prajapati Rishi. On its basis further elaboration as to 
how through the Lord’s will the whole of this creation first came into 
existence has been made in the subsequent scriptures. “In the beginning,” 
the sukta says, 

there was only that one, all-powerful force throbbing or breathing in His 

own strength without the aid of wind ( Vayu), there was nothing there 

besides Him. That very Brahman, by the power of tapas, manifested 

Himself into this visible creaticn. As to when, how and why a desire first 

originated in that eternal, Imperishable and Formless Being of becoming 

visible into these vast perishable forms, with attributes (gunas), who 
can say? 

It was also expounded in the Vedanta that our Atman, the Soul, 
literally “the self,” that dwelt “in the lotus of the heart” of each human 
being, is not an emanation, not a part, of the Brahman, but fully and 
completely the Brahman Himself, the Creative Principle of the universe; 
but that for man’s Soul to realize its oneness with the Infinite Brahman, 
it needed ‘deliverance,’ ‘‘emancipation,” “‘liberation’’ or “release” 
from the bondage of the body and the senses, its wpadhis (vehicles). Such 
a realization and the union with the Atman, the Self, became, in the final 
analysis, the aim of all human endeavour and longing. Because this 
‘“‘deliverance’’ consisted, it was asserted, in nothing else but only in 
knowing the Atman; with the knowledge of the Atman the entire universe 
became known. “The Atman, in truth, should be seen, heard, compre- 
hended, and reflected upon” (Brthadaranyaka Upanishad, 2.4.5). And 
this attainment was out of question without the utmost purity of heart as 
the first essential requisite. 

Does all this mean that man must give up all his worldly affairs and his 
duties as an embodied being and take to asceticism for the attainment of 
moksha ? Certainly not. 
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. Man, in fact, is on this Earth God’s most wonderful creation, inasmuch 
as he has been endowed with an intellect and also a heart with the 
capacity to know the source from which his existence has sprung. Love of 
life also, no doubt, is the strongest of all the instincts implanted in human 
nature. And, being an embodied being, he has to meet the bare needs of 
life. He has to bear in mind, however, that 


all actions which depend upon the motives of expectation and fear are of 
no value for the ultimate destiny of mankind, that the supreme function 
of existence does not consist in the satisfaction of self-interest, but in 
its voluntary suppression ; and that herein first the true divine reality of 
ourselves, through the individual self as through an outer husk, makes 
itself manifest.‘ 


As embodied beings, we cannot but act and work to meet our bare 
bodily needs, and, as members of a human society, we must conduct all 
worldly affairs and perform the duties falling to our lot; for us there is no 
escape from action. But we must remember that that is not and should 
not be our only and sole concern. We must not forget the fact that the 
basis of our own existence and that of this whole creation is tapas— 
penance. In that spirit we ought to conduct all our worldly affairs, so as 
to avoid conflicts and sufferings, to solve all our problems and not to let 
the day’s work prove an obstacle to our attainment of our supreme, the 
highest goal, the realization of moksha (which is nothing else but intuitively 
to know the Atman, to realize the oneness of the soul in all human beings, 
the unity of the Atman and the Brahman). The Gia, as an infallible guide, 
based on the philosophy of the Vedanta and the Upanishads, shows the 
right way. Let us, therefore, try to understand its correct interpretation 
and follow it in practice. 

N. B. PARULEKAR 


4 Deussen, PauL : The Philosophy of the Upamshads, p. 47. 


THE PRINCIPLES IMPLICIT IN SCIENCE . 


[ Mr. Kenneth C. Barnes is a Member of the Society o2 Friends in belief 
and an educationist by profession. He is the author oc Sex, Friendship 
and Marriage, published in 1938, which is now out of prat ; also of A e and 
She publishec this year. 

Mr. Barnes has written a thoughtful essay. He says: ‘My ee to 
religion are necessarily these of a Christian. It woulc be interesting to 
know what would be the implications of my opinicns in relation to 
Eastern religions, of which I would not presume t write =a any 
authority.” —Ep.] 


I was asked io write about the principles that guice scientists in their 
work; but I wes at once compelled to doubt that there were any. Often 
in a post-facto analysis of human behaviour we claim to be able to detect 
principles that have been applied, but often they have not been at all 
conscious in tke minds of the people concerned. It is easy to say that a 
scientist is determined to be honest with himself and others, to be 
completely ob“ective in his thinking, to care more fcr the truth than for 
his own prestige. If this state of mind were consciots, one would expect 
scientists to show the same determination in the rest of their lives: but 
they don’t. Scientists are not less concerned with thar own advancement 
than are other professional workers; they are not no-iceably more honest 
and objective in discussing personal affairs, politics and religion. There 
are scientists who consciously extend their scientific habits of thought to 
such matters, but it does not follow that this is because they are better 
scientists. | 

This is not to say that we have nothing to learn from science and its 
extraordinary success. The attitudes that have been. effective in science, 
even if unconscious, can be recognized, and we can tien ask whether they 
could be equally significant in other human activities. 

What ts science? I suggest that it is mot a “‘body of truth, ns 
accumulation. of verified statements. We often hear from pickles or 
writers that science says ttis or that, that it contradicts or supports this or 
that view. Such an asserzion is nonsense; it is a superstitious view of 
science. Apart from scientists, science says nothing and does nothing; it 
doesn’t exist. The vast collections of statements in scientific 'textbooks 
are statements made by individual people or agreed upon by ‘groups of 
people. They do not acquire a separate and transcendent significance by 
being printed; they are a meaningless jumble of marxs on paper until they 
re-enter an active mind, This,may seem to be splittmg hairs, but it is an 
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important point. It makes all the difference between regarding the 
H-bomb as a menace for which “‘science”’ is to be blamed, and looking 
for radical causes in politics, social life and the human psyche. 

I should add that, during recent travels in Africa and the Middle East, 
I found that the most serious obstacle to good education among the 
newly conscious coloured people was their almost universal belief that 
ultimate truth resided in textbooks, in the printed word, and that 
knowledge was chiefly to be gained by learning from textbooks word by 
word. Among their teachers were many graduates from India and it was 
sad to see how the majority of these had been imbued with this belief, 
and were fostering it in their pupils. In teaching science it led to a serious 
neglect of laboratory training or to severely formal practical work intended 
merely to illustrate textbook statements. 

I hold the view that science is something that men do; it is essentially 
an activity. If there is any point in it that can be called the point of 
truth, it is not in statements but in action, in what happens when thought 
and matter meet in directed, intentional acts. It can be argued that 
science is concerned with facts, with descriptions of what happens; with, 
for instance, the verifiable fact that two stones of different weight dropped 
from a height reach the ground together. Isn’t this a concern for truth? 
Yes—but it is merely the starting point for scientific work. A great 
imaginative structure of theory has to follow, leading then to experiments, 
to doing things that perhaps never happen in nature, or to making things 
—such as plastics—that have never existed before. 

As to theory, scientists always bold it precariously, looking on it with 
critical doubt and prepared for surprises, such as the multiplication of 
fundamental particles and the appearance of anti-matter. Some scientists 
do speak as though they believed in the ultimate achievement of complete 
understanding, presumably a comprehensive description of fact and theory 
that could be written down ; as though some day, in a vast array of text- 
books and theses, the whole truth of the universe will be finally stated. 
But it seems an absurdity to believe, even theoretically, that science could 
at any time accomplish its own demise and render all workers unem- 
ployed. Fortunately there is little sign of science moving towards such an 
end. In fact, for every question that scientific activity answers, at least 
two new ones are thrown up. Science is itself an expanding universe of 
thought and action. 

For me, then, the focal point of science is in its activity, in the laboratory 
—though that laboratory may extend to the limits of the observable uni- 
verse. There may be some scientists who enjoy especially the moment of 
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reflection and withdrawal, bat most seem at their happiest, their most 
significant, in tae laboratory. Their work there seems to express most 
completely the rature of their interest. 

I have expressed doubt whether scientists consciously apply principles. 
But if when I speak of princizles I include what is implied, unconsciously 
cr habitually accepted, it is possible to describe some. The existence of 
these is usually brought into consciousness only when things go wrong, 
when, for instance, a man persistently mistakes a pointer reading because 
cf having a preconceived idea in his mind, and his mistake is revealed by 
cther workers. Perhaps the first implied principle in science is unity of 
thought and act.on, the continual reciprocity between what a man thinks 
and what he does or observes. There goes with this, I think, an implied 
acceptance of the complete reality of the external world. He cannot behave 
as though matter existed simply to exemplify the truth of eternally fixed 
ideas, or on the ther hand as though mind were a mere emanation from 
matter reflected back on matter. In science, matter and mind seem not to 
be identical, but to belong indissolubly to each other in a mystery that we 
cannot fathom, but within which we must work. 

This is my own view; it is what I see implied in science. I am aware 
that there are scientists who make broad generalizations to the effect that 
mind is merely the elaborate activity of neurons, while there are others 
who adopt the Flatonic view zhat the world of phenomena is only of pass- 
ing significance in relation to the noumenal world of eternal truths. I 
can’t help thinking that both deny their own hypothesis by the nature of 
their activity as scientists. 

Scientific work implies the acceptance of the outer world as real; it can- 
rot be a shadow world. This leads to the principle of objectivity, which, 
Lowever, is just an aspect of reciprocity. Objectivity is a state of mind in 
which the thinker is willing to te taught by experience, by what happens 
when he does th-ngs to material objects. 

To understand the significance of this, we should think of the change 
that came with the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century, with the 
appearance of such men as Galileo and Newton. In a few years scientific 
activity was transformed and its progress enormously accelerated. Why? 
Because these new scientists w2re like the twelve-year-old boys in my classes 
teday, bubbling with interest in the outside world. The records of the early 
days of the Royal Society are records of the meetings of men who were 
fascinated with what they could see and do, who exchanged experiences 
and shared expeziments with delight and gusto. The manifold activities of 
Sir Christopher Wren are a brilliant illustration of this, as we see him 
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moving between mathematics, astronomy, microscopy and optics, anatomy, 
intravenous injection and blood transfusion, architecture and navigation. — 

These men, in contrast to their predecessors, were no longer primarily 
interested in the inner world, in a conscious search for “truth,” for a 
rational, tidy, intellectual order. Their interest had switched to the enjoy- 
ment of what they could see and hear and touch, to what they could do 
and make. By escaping from the scholastic preoccupation with reason and 
logic, they gave reason a new lease of life; they made thinking creative. 
Their predecessors wanted to be sure of truth; they wanted a spiritual 
and intellectual security; but the new scientists were prepared to take a 
risk. They broke through the crystal spheres in which the medieval 
universe was confined and found themselves in a new universe in which 
there weren’t any immediate answers, only a multiplicity of questions. 

This illustrates what is meant by the principle of objectivity. It implies 
a willingness to abandon oneself in a measure to the material warld, to 
trust one’s ability to deal with it. These men were not irreligious; the 
world they investigated remained God’s world and they found reassurance 
in it through the discovery of its beauty, its order, its tractability. 

Within the scope of this attitude toward objectivity there is room for 
a variety of temperaments and intellectual inclinations. There is room for 
men concerned mainly with ideas, of the type of Eddington or Einstein, 
who delight in the mathematics of the universe, who tend to. work 
deductively from fertile general principles, leaving to others the job of 
checking the implications in the actual behaviour of matter; and there is 
room for the more practical man of the Rutherford type, full of imagina- 
tive suggestions as to what to do next and sometimes a little scornful of 
the theoretician. Both are imaginative types and this gives reason to 
emphasize what might be called a principle of imagination. Science is not 
moved forward merely by people plodding cautiously through logical 
arguments, whether inductive or deductive. Science is a highly imaginative 
activity and intuitive leaps are often made both in practical work and in 
reflection. Because it makes much use of imagination it is possible that a 
rich experience of life outside the strict limits of science may be valuable 
in making a scientist original and creative in his research. 

I am aware that in pointing away from the concept of abstract truth to 
that of truth in action I may seem to have removed a clear criterion by 
which scientific work could be judged. But there is one implicit aim of 
science that I have not mentioned and which seems to me to provide the 
effective test. The practical aim of science is control; its success is finally 
judged by whether it works: enables us to do what we want with matter. 

4 
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This effort at control seems to permeate the whole of scientific activity., 
There are contradictory, perhaps irreconcilable, elements in theoretical 
physics today; nevertheless physics has achieved an immense measure of 
control. The significance of zhis aim should be recognized, even if it offends 
the ivory-tower-occupants, because its implications in psychology are 
serious, If psychology is an effective science it will lead to control of 
‘human energy and effort, kut we must ask this question: Will it be the 
control of one man over another, reducing him to an obedient slave, or will 
it be the creative control and direction, coming from within, that will lead 
to a great flowering of human personality ? 

Finally it should be askei1 whether the implicit principles I have tried 
to distinguish have any application outside what we normally think of as 
science. I think they have. science is not a peculiar activity of the mind, 
or a peculiar form of behaviour practised only in laboratories. Some years 
ago there was a fashion for {rawing a sharp distinction between science on 
the one hand, and art and religion on the other. It can still be said that 
there are fundamental differences, but because we realize now that science 
is an imaginative and creetive activity, having something in common 
with that of the artist and poet, its success becomes of greater general 
significance. It is still true that we cannot solve our deepest human 
problems solely by science aad that science cannot provide us with values; 
but it can point to an approach that is likely to be generally fruitful, if we 
can persuade people to adopt it. 

In the field of religion end morality there -has been in the past an 
overwhelming tendency to think of truth as once and for all revealed; 
and of goodness and morali-y as consisting in unquestioning obedience to 
this revealed truth. If churches have admitted the value of individual 
experience they have thought of it simply as a wandering that must bring 
the individual back to an acceptance of the truth already revealed and 
firmly stated in gospel and creed. Most of the official leaders of religion 
have combined in their persons, unreconciled, humility and pride. While 
asking for humility, and sometimes seeming to practise it, they have 
spoken as though they had the private confidence of God and could speak 
with absolute authority as t> what was in the mind of God. 

There is much of this contradiction in religion today. The authority and 
“certainty” reflect the insecurity and fear with which man faces the world. 
Now although in general corduct scientists cannot be said to be any more 
humble than other people, y2t in their work they do practise a humility, a 
willingness to be taught by experience. That willingness is not the same as 
the attitude of a boy in a science class who does an experiment knowing 
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the result is foreordained and can be looked up in the textbook. The 
“humility” of the scientist is a willingness to step out into the unknown, 
trusting that through his own integrity he will find an increasingly sure 
foundation for future action. For him the only way to knowledge is through 
the acceptance of his own ignorance. He will never be able to say “I know” 
if he does not first say “I do not know.” 

There might be a much-needed development in religious consciousness 
and a deepening of personal relationships and values if religious thought 
and practice could take the path of constructive humility, could abandon 
the pretence of knowing the truth. Some of the finest Christians have, in 
fact, taken this path and the greatest saints have, for that reason, come 
near to being arch-heretics. It is significant, and perhaps a matter for dis- 
may, that many Christian churches are growing at the points where they 
are most authoritative, not where they are most adventurous. 

The aim of religion should not be to offer people ready-made answers to 
their questions, a haven of refuge. It should be to enable them to live 
joyfully in an insecure world, to live with unanswered questions and 
unsolved problems and find them stimulating. 

In the work of education, which after all is my main job, a parallel will, 
I believe, hold. We can think of learning as something that ends in text- 
books and paper qualifications; of the classroom as a place where we 
impart knowledge and teach children to be obedient to those who are sup- 
posed to know better; we can think of education as a leading of children 
in the way they ought to go. If we do these things we shall learn nothing 
from the joy and the success of scientific work. If, however, we think of 
education and scientific work as having something in common we shall 
treat the textbook as a temporary convenience; we shall allow children to 
recognize our faults and inadequacies; we shall regard a school as a com- 
munity engaged in a common search; and we shall be happy to abandon 
the idea of a preordained destination. 

One final point. In what I have said about other activities I have not 
wanted simply to say that the scientific method ought forcibly to be 
applied to them. I am claiming that there is already something in common 
in all effective forms of thought and action. It has emerged clearly in 
science. It ought to be recognized and encouraged in other activities. 

KENNETH C. BARNES 


REALISM IN KRISHNAGORE MODELLERS 


[Dr. S. K. Nandi describes significant recent developments in artistic 
theory and practice among the picturesque group of modellers in clay in 
a village of West Bengal.—Ed.] 


K risunacore is the district headquarters of Nadia m West Bengal. It is 
the home of modellers best known for their excellence in clay modelling. 
It is proposed to discuss in this paper the sense of realism of these model- 
lers, who for over a century earned great distinction. It was no mean 
achievement for them to have earned praises from a foreign dignitary 
such as Napoleon III of France when there was little knowledge of Indian 
art and a-chitecture abroad. The genius of Germany <ound its full expres- 
sion in Eegel; yet even he shows a regrettable lack of appreciation of 
Indian arz when he characterizes the whole of Indian art as “grotesque.” 
It is surpzising also to find Max Müller apparently completely ignorant of 
the vast wealth of Indian esthetics when he writes: “It is strange never- 
theless that a people so fond of the highest abstractions as the Hindus, 
should never have summarized their perceptions of the Beautiful.” The 
recogniticn that Krishnagore modellers won at foreign exhibitions for over 
a century may well be judged against the background of such apathy and 
ignorance of Indian art and architecture among the élite abroad. We can 
well imagine the tremendous ovation that would have been accorded to 
these art traditions had there been adequate knowledge and a correct 
appreciation of them. 

These modellers have been noted for the verisimilitude of their work, 
for their true presentation of life in all its roughness and grandeur. A 
studio of 1 Krishnagore mode‘ler will take you to the very heart of Bengal. 
There you. tind a ploughman plodding his weary way, a wood-cutter setting 
out for h.s day’s work, a damsel with a pitcher looking through her char- 
acteristic veil, a typical village schoolmaster, a fight between two street 
urchins, a Jantric, a mencicant, a beggar with a bowl, a priest with wooden 
sandals aad a tuft of hair upon his head, and a love-lorn couple exchang- 
ing furtive glances in imitation of Lord Krishna and his eternal love 
Radha. All these are there brought to life in clay and colour. The note 
that strikes the observer is that of a realism which is indigenous. The native 
genius firds its full expression in presenting life in its diverse forms. Our 
art tradit_on, a heritage from the epic age, recognizes realism as a potent 
factor in ziving art its character. This realism is in the very soul of Indian 
art and literature. We may trace this poignant sense of realism to our epic 
poets, such as Valmiki, and it percolated through the ages to reach us 
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„unstained. We have imbibed the spirit for presenting the concrete and the 
individual from our old masters and it worked up in various forms and 
descriptions. The late Dr. Dasgupta, the eminent scholar and critic, writes 
of this sense of realism and of our realistic traditions :— 


But apart from such human analogies the general tendency of Valmiki’s 
description is realism — description of fruits and flowers, of birds and 
beasts, of muddy roads and moist winds and so on. Bhavabhiti seems to 
have followed this realistic tendency of Valmiki in his description of 
nature, which is sometimes sublime and sombre. Such a realistic tendency 
can be found in other poets also. 


We believe that the Indian mind has a taste for the definite and the 
concrete and it has characterized our outlook on life and literature in in- 
finite ways. In spite of all the abstract thinking we did in the realm of 
metaphysics, “with regard to mundane affairs, the Indians have always 
been absolutely definite, concrete and realistic in their conceptions.’’? In 
ancient sculpture the Indian artists showed a type of verisimilitude that 
is still found and appreciated in the caves of Ajanta and Ellora, at Bhu- 
vaneswar and Konarka, at Tanjore and Sri Rangam. Without being in- 
accurate in the least we could say that the Indian artists’ sense of real- 
ism was displayed not only in mundane affairs but also in making gods 
and goddesses and other celestial figures. We could adduce evidence in our 
support from the celebrated Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy : — 

In Indian images, great significance is to be attached to gestures; a 

part of this is very obvious, as appears if we contrast the stillness of a 

Buddha with the fluidity of Nataraja. This gesture symbolism derives 

directly from life....The gods are of human imaging.’ 

The human and divine figures carved on the walls of Indian temples are 
noted for their artistic excellence. Herein we find the profound sense of 
realism of Indian artists. Coomaraswamy notes this realistic trend: ‘Such 
hands and limbs of Indian images reflect the Indian physical type in their 
smoothness and flexibility and the nervousness of their vitality.” 4 This 
was due to our profound love for the individual and the concrete. We 
loved the individual in esthetics and worshipped the abstract in meta- 
physics. : 

It is no wonder that the Krishnagore modellers should be true to such 
an esthetic tradition and should show a wonderful skill in the represen- 


1 History of Sanskrit Literature. By S N. DasGupta and S. K. De. P. cxxviu. 
3 Ibid., p. lxvi. 

* The Arts and Crafis of Indsa and Ceylon, p. 29. 

4 Ibid., p. 30. 
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tation of real life. Rabindranath Tagore testified to their matchless por- _ 
trait-making in plaster and clay, and it is no exaggeration when he says 

that nowhere in the West had he seen such power of swift portrait-making 

so refreshingly true to the original.’ Shri K. C. Paul, the noted sculptor, 

made Tagor2’s portrait in about ten minutes’ time. 

This legacy of realism has not, however, been altogether advantageous, 
as it was responsible for the slow growth of diversified art movements in 
India. The faithful copying of life in art made art somewhat static. It 
must be admitted that faith in true presentation of life in clay and plaster 
was respons-ble not only for the good name the Krishnagore modellers en- 
joyed but also for whatever criticism they deserved. Till recently the major- 
ity of these artists could hardly rise above mere imitation in their works 
of art, though they earned great fame as mimics of life. When discerning 
people looked beyond imitation, for something other than a copy of life, 
in art, they decried these realistic art-patterns of Krishnagore. It is of 
great significance that the sympathetic Havell, the senior contemporary 
of Avanindranath Tagore, could not appreciate this abject surrender of 
the artist to his sense of realism. It was Havell’s studied opinion that 
these works lacked a robust display of imagination and were lop-sided. 
Havell advised Shri Jadunath Pal, the doyen of Krishnagore modellers, to 
put more imagination into his work. The business of art was not to copy 
life but to recreate it. Havell’s pointer does reveal the innate weakness of 
this old art tradition of Bengal. What was a virtue in portrait-making be- 
came a sin in the larger context of general art.® 

It is heartening to note that the present generation of artists in 
Krishnagore realizes that they will have to transcend these categories of 
reality and unreality in art because art has nothing to do with reality in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Art creates its own reality and it has its 
own standard. It is futile to refer the excellence of artistic beauty to 
beauty in nature; for they are judged differently. A visit to the studios at 
Krishnagore on the banks of the Jalangi would reveal beyond doubt that 
these artists are no more confining themselves to copying reality in 
minute detail. The dancing damsels representing the various schools 
of Indian dancing, the brooding maid in a hut, the Three Musketeers, the 
searching heron and other specimens done by Shri Vishnu Pal, Shri K. C. 
Paul and Sari Mukti Pal will amply bear out that they follow life, but 
transcend it as well. They implicitly and unknowingly follow the old maxim 


ë Vide Tagore’s certificate to Shri K. C. Paul, exhibited ın Shri Paul’s studio. 
6 For a detailed study see the anthor’s article entitled “ Clay Modellers of Krishnagore,”’ 
published in the Eastern Ratlway Magazine, October 1956. 
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enunciated anew by Avanindranath Tagore, that art must follow nature 
and at the same time transcend it. Thus their art must not today be 
considered in terms of “real and unreal.” If it is real, its reality is 
different from the reality of life. The rigidity of nature gives place 
to a flexible contour in art. The artist rejects much of nature and selects 
his “content.” The Krishnagore modellers of today do not present life 
but represent it—in the Aristotelian sense of “recreate.” A new shape 
or form is presented by the artist, and thus the light that never was on 
sea or land illuminates his work. The subtle expression of the love-lorn 
damsel made of clay certainly does not represent life, but speaks of the 
artist’s ever-moving imagination at work. This imagination created 
concrete individuals without presenting in them a true picture of life. 
Thus new trends are discernible in the art of Krishnagore; they create 
new characters and new situations which are far superior to the “real” in 
life. They create an order of reality which far surpasses the ordinarily 
“real” in dignity and grandeur. Their realism has taken a new turn, 
which is quite in keeping with the ever-changing concept of art and its 


content. 
SUDHIR KUMAR NANDI 


“ RECALLING GANDHIJI” 


“RECALLING GANDHIJ1” was the title selected by Mr. Donald G. Groom 
of the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh for his Gandhi Jayanti lecture at the 
Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore. He had been shocked 
at finding how little many young Indians knew about Gandhiji. To him, 
“recalling Gandhiji” meant something more important than recalling 
the incidents of his life. We needed, he said, to get back to Gandhiji’s 
basis of action. Truth was for him God. Free from prejudice or narrow- 
ness, he had sought for truth and wherever he found it he had made 
it his own. Reading Ruskin’s Unto This Last had made an immediate 
impression upon Gandhiji that had teen promptly translated into chang- 
ing his own way of life. And always he had listened for the promptings 
of the Inner Voice. 

Mr. Groom spoke especially of Gandhiji’s sensitiveness to the miseries 
of those about him, a sensitiveness we needed to acquire. A young 
European in Africa had once been wisely told that when he stopped 
being distressed by the sufferings he saw would be the time to begin 


to worry. 
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THE SUBTLE BODY* 


Ir 1S an interes-ing experience to read 
this remarkable little book nearly fifty 
years after the cate of publication. The 
author was a very learned scholar, the 
éditor of The Quest, and a well-known 
authority on mystical and occult doc- 
trines. The >hi-osophers mentioned in 
the subtitle are tae Neo-Platonic philoso- 
phers, mainly hose of the first five 
centuries of the Uhristian era. The word 
“Western” is interpreted rathez liberally 
and covers a good deal of what is now 
called the Near East. But the philoso- 
phies and myst-cal traditions of India 
and the Far East are deliberately ex- 
cluded, though Mead was of course very 
well aware tha: a similar doctrine of 
the Subtle Body was developed there, 
and indeed elakorated a good deal fur- 
ther than it was by the Neo->latonists. 
This book, as he says himself towards 
the end, is “a booklet and not a volume, 
an essay and not a treatise.” Indeed, it 
is not so much an essay as é series of 
more or less independent essays on a 
single theme. It is divided into four 
sections: (I} “Proem,” (IL) “The Spirit 
Body,” (HI) “The Radiart Body,” 
(IV) “The Resurrection Bcdy,” with 
a brief Epilogue at the end. 

The aim of the Proem is tc sketch in 
the background of ideas or thought- 
context in which the WNeo-Platonic 
doctrine of the Subtle Body took shape. 
As I have said, the author was a very 
learned man indeed, and it may be that 
in this first səction his learning runs 
away with him a little. We near about 
the doctrine of the World-Soul, and the 
bearing of th:s on astrology and on 
alchemy (here Mead suggests an inter- 


pretation of alchemical symbolism rather 
like that which has since been elabo- 
rated by Jung}, about the doctrines 
which go under the name of Hermes 
Trismegistus, the Chaldæan Oracles, the 
Book of Daniel, the Mithraic mysteries, 
and much else. There may be- some 
sense in some of these rather extraordi- 
nary writings, but the modern Western 
reader is hard put to it to distinguish 
the sense from the nonsense; and I am 
afraid he may be led to think that if the 
doctrine of the Subtle Body grew up in 
such dubious company it cannot be 
worth considering on its merits—a 
conclusion which would certainly be 
mistaken, and just the opposite of the 
one which Mead intended him to draw. 

In Section II, “The Spirit Body” 
(soma pneumatikon), Mead turns from 
the background to the doctrine itself. 
He rejects the view held by many oc- 
cultists that there are several different 
Subtle Bodies. Those who take this view 
would probably identify the Spirit Body 
of the Neo-Platonists with the Astral 
Body (or perhaps the Etheric Body). 
Mead’s own view, and the view which 
he attributes to the Neo-Platonists, is 
that there is only one Subtle Body, and 
that Spirit Body is just this one Subtle 
Body in its lowest phase or aspect, 
when it is in a relatively unpurified 
condition. In the Platonic school, as in 
the Aristotelian, it was usual to dis- 
tinguish three souls, or rather grades 
of soul: the vegetative soul, the irra- 
tional soul (called “sensitive-appeti- 
tive” by Aristotle) and the rational 
soul. According to the Neo-Platonists, 
the Spirit Body, which exists both in 


* The Subile Body: The Doct-wne of the Subtle Body in Western Tradstion : An Outline 
of What the Pht osophers Thougl-+ ard Chrishans Taught on the Subject. By G. R. 5. MEAD. 
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, this life and after death, is the “vehicle” 

of the irrational soul. In this life its 
function is to be the link or medium 
between the irrational soul and the gross 
physical body; without it there would 
be no sensation, imagination, emotion, 
or voluntary movement. When separated 
from the physical body at death it 
is described by some of these Neo- 
Platonic writers as “an image” (e:ddlon) 
and it seems that the lowest after-death 
world, called “Hades” in Greek, was 
conceived by some of them as a world 
of images. It is interesting that, since 
Mead wrote, the notion of a “body- 
image” has been developed by Western 
neurologists and medical men, some of 
whom apparently hold that this “body- 
image” plays an essential part in the 
production and control of voluntary 
movements, and also in the localization 
of sensations. If these neurologists and 
medical men believed in survival — 
which most of them, of course, do not 
— they would presumably hold that the 
“body-image” is the vehicle or embodi- 
ment of the soul after death. In that 
case the “body-image” would not be 
very different from the Neo-Platonic 
Spirit Body. 

Section III, on the Radiant Body, 
is more tantalizing than informative, 
and the long passage quoted from Syne- 
sius (early fifth century), which occu- 
pies nearly half of it, is more relevant 
to the Spirit Body discussed above. 
“Radiant” is Mead’s rendering of the 
Greek word augoeides, which means 
literally “of the nature of brilliant 
light.” The Radiant Body might also 
be described as the Heavenly Body; 
and the Neo-Platonists seem to have 
regarded it as the essential and perma- 
nent embodiment of the soul. For unlike 
Plato himself, and unlike Descartes 
later, they did not think that the soul 
could exist in a completely unembodied 
state. As I have suggested already, the 
Spirit Body, and other subtle vehicles 
(sunlike, moonlike, etc.,) which some 
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of them mention, were regarded as 
forms which the Radiant Body assumes 
when it has been, as it were, dimmed 
or contaminated by descent into lower 
worlds. Plato and all his school of 
course believed that the heavenly world 
is, so to speak, the native environment 
of the soul; it existed there before birth 
and will eventually return there after 
death, when it has been freed irom the 
impurities which result from its descent 
into the “world of generation.” 

Section IV, “The Resurrection Body,” 
is a brief account of the controversy in 
the early Church between the material- 
istic view of the Resurrection (resur- 
rectio carnis, the resurrection of the 
flesh) and the more spiritual view of it 
represented by St. Paul and later by 
Origen. Origen was a Christian Pla- 
tonist, and we are not surprised to find 
that the Resurrection Body, as he con- 
ceived it, is very like the Radiant Body 
discussed in the previous section. But 
Origen seems to have added something 
to the Neo-Platonic theory. Following 
a hint of St. Paul’s, he seems to have 
thought that there was something in 
the soul itself, or inseparably connect- 
ed with it, which is “the seed” of all 
the different bodies, physical and subtle, 
“the substance of many bodily forms 
for man, or the essence of human em- 
bodiment and not only of the body of 
flesh.” This is a very interesting idea, 
which suggests that a tendency to mani- 
fest itself or express itself in a spatial 
form is inherent in the nature of the 
soul as such. 

What do we learn from this very 
interesting and very scholarly little 
book? Mead himself asserts more than 
once that the ancient doctrine of the 
Subtle Body can provide the modern 
psychical researcher with a useful work- 
ing hypothesis, which will enable him 
to unify and explain a number of ap- 
parently unintelligible phenomena. 
Mead seems to be thinking mainly of 
the phenomena of materialization, but 
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he does not go into detail. It appears 
to me that if we accept the phonomena 
of materialization, or some of them, as 
genuine (many of them are almost cer- 
tainly fraudulent) the idea which they 
suggest is not just the idea of a Subtle 
Body, but something more general of 
which the Subtle Body is only a special 
case. For, if we accept the pheromena, 
it is not only human figures which can 
be “materializec”; it would seem that 
there can be “materializations” of al- 
most anything. What this suggests is 
the idea of “sudtle matter” in general 
— the idea of something exterded in 
space, as ordinery matter is, but pos- 
sessing different causal properties, e.g., 
the capacity to pass through crdinary 
matter without hindrance, and the 
capacity to be directly “moulded” by 
thought, as memtal images are. 

It is also curipus that Mead čoes not 
mention the only direct evicence we 
have for the existence of a Sub-l= Body, 
namely, “out of the body” experiences, 
both voluntary and involuntary. A 
person who has had an out-of-tre-body 
experience usually reports that he saw 


Shakespeare’s Wordplay. By M. M. 
Manoop. (Methuen and Company, 
Ltd., London. 192 pp. 1957. 1&s.) 

Since Shakespeare wrote pleys, the 
title of Miss Mahood’s book is ftself a 
play upon words. Not everybccy will 
approve. One raises a startled evebrow 
at her assurance that “a generation that 
relishes Finnegan’s Wake is more in 
danger of readiag non-existent quibbles 
into Shakespeare’s work than of miss- 
ing his subtles: play of mean-ng.” If 
that were so we should not need her 
book. But it is not so. This generation 
does not relisk Joyce’s extraordinary 
work for the simple reason that most 
of them have not read and cannot read 
it. They may respect its reputafion as a 
sort of unique acrostic tour ae force, 
but that is quite another mater. As to 
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his physical body from outside, and, 
that at the same time he was aware of 
being located in another body, more or 
less similar in shape to his’ physical 
body, but capable of moving through 
physical obstacles without hindrance 
and of passing from one place to an- 
other without necessarily passing 
through any intermediate places. It 
seems to me quite probable that the 
Neo-Platonist doctrine of the Subtle 
Body was itself the result of experi- 
ences of this kind and not: just the 
product of philosophical speculation, 
though naturally the experiences were 
interpreted in terms of the philosophical 
theories which were prevalent at the 
time. One of the chief criticisms brought 
against the Neo-Platonist philosophers, 
in their own day and ever since, is 
that they were unduly addicted to 
“magical practices.” This looks like a 
rather unkind way of saying that they 
made systematic efforts to obtain first- 
hand experiences of supernormal phe- 
nomena. It seems not unlikely that 
some of these efforts were successful. 
H. H. Price 


mere puns, a majority of educated 
people probably share Dr. Johnson’s 
“great contempt for that species of wit.” 
(Like most highly reasonable people 
Johnson could be quite extraordinarily 
stupid at times.) Anyway he has no 
support from Fowler’s Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage:— 


The assumption that puns are per se con- 
temptible . is a sign at once of sheepish 
docility & desire to seem superior. Puns are 
good, bad, & indifferent, & only those who 
lack the wit to make them are unaware of 
the fact. 


Prejudice against word-play is prob- 
ably inevitable in an age whose ex- 
pository style is being shaped more by 
scientific disciplines than by religious 
and artistic intuitions. A satisfactory 
statement, in prose or verse, we errone- 
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ously tend to suppose, must be one in 
which each word has one definite and 
limited meaning; multiplicity must 
submit to queuing and be dealt with 
seriatim. The result, of course, is a 
renunciation of some of the most pre- 
cious riches of language. Poets, of all 
people, must find means to express their 
sense of instantaneous multiplicity. 
Their words are apt to be star-pattern- 
ed, as it were, sending beams of meaning 
and feeling in many directions and on 
many planes at once. The discipline of 
poetic statement is that of controlling 
or directing, but not limiting in perspec- 
tive, multiple instantaneous impres- 
sions. In a word, the true pun is to poets 
not a vice, nor even one technical re- 
source among many, but an indispen- 
sable metaphysical instrument. This is 
why even the best paraphrase in prose 
of a truly poetic passage is puerile; as 
Quiller-Couch derisively demonstrated 
in his Cambridge lecture on “Jargon” 
by rendering Hamlet’s most famous 


Gandhdran Art in Pakistan. By ISLAY 
Lyons and Hararo INGHOLT. (Pan- 
theon Books, New York. 204 pp. 654 
illustrations. 1957. $ 18.50) 

West Pakistan has inherited a price- 
less legacy of culture. It was here that 
ages ago the Vedas were revealed to the 
Aryan sages. It was this very region 
which later on became famous for 
artistic productions. According to some, 
the image of the Buddha in human form 
was first fashioned in Gandhara, the 
hilly tract around Peshawar. On ac- 
count of an unmistakable Greek in- 
fluence in this art, it received the ap- 
pellations Indo-Greek, Greco-Buddhist 
or the like. Later writers, however, gave 
it the correct designation of Gandhara 
or Gandhdran Art, after the region 
where it mainly flourished. It may be 
observed that the person of the Buddha 
and the Buddhist legends have from 
the very beginning constituted the con- 
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soliloquy in polysyllabic prose. Never- 
theless, too many schoolmasters, who 
ought to know better, still maltreat 
children by obliging them to restate 
Shakespeare’s poetry in their own 
words; something no one can do. 

Miss Mahood is not at all overstating 
her case when she writes that 


a poet makes his discovery of poetic truth 
only through an exploration of the meanings 
of words Because of this, the study of 
Shakespeare's wordplay can take us to the 
central experience of each play as surely as 
can our interest in its imagery 
Those to whom English is not the 
mother tongue should perhaps be warned 
that she is possibly over-ingenious at 
times. But few readers will fail to find 
some stimulus to a new appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s poetry in her acute analy- 
ses of selected passages from Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard II, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, The Winter's Tale and the Son- 
nets. 
Roy WALKER 


tents of this art, other themes and forms 
of expression being few and far be- 
tween. And these contents are so prolific 
that they have filled many a museum. 
There is hardly a museum in the world 
that does not pride itself on having in 
its possession some Gandharan sculp- 
tures to grace its archxological gallery. 
And still more are awaiting the spade 
of the archeologist. Only recently the 
Italian Archeological Mission in Swat, 
under the personal guidance of its 
Director, Professor Giuseppe Tucci, has 
laid bare a wealth of Gandharan sculp- 
tures, as reported in The Illustrated 
London News, April 12th, 1958. 
Much has been written and is still 
being written on the art of Gandhara 
in English, French, German, Dutch, 
Italian, Hindi and other languages. And 
the subject has invited keen controversy 
over such aspects as the origin of the 
art, the extent of the Greek influence 
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on it, dates of various phases in its 
development, and what not. The book 
under review do2s not aim at solving 
any of the problems. Its main purpose 
ts to present the varied and widely 
scattered data ir one volume, more or 
‘ess chronologically arranged, in order 
zo “stimulate others to work in this 
promising field” (p. 22). It may be 
mentioned here that many sculptures 
still remain to be identified. The photo- 
zraphic material presented here is as 
Drofuse as it is excellent and, no doubt, 
will prove of lasting value. It repre- 
sents the specimens of the Gandharan 
art found in Pakistan, both in public 
cnstitutions and in private collections. 
As many as 577 illustrations are from 
“he photographs taken by Islay Lyons, 
while the remairing 77 are from other 
sources. These have been made intel- 
gible through tke fairly exhaustive and 
documented Descriptive Catalogue by 
Professor Haralc Ingholt, who is also 


Välmīki Ramayana (Critical Edi- 
tion). Vol. I: Bélakanda (Fascicule 1). 
Critically edited by G. H. Baar? (Ori- 
sntal Institute, Baroda. xxxiv + 80 pp. 
1958. Full Subscription: cloth, Rs. 
250.00; paper, Fs. 200.00) 

Throughout India, even in the South 
whose languages have an origir. inde- 
pendent of Sanskrit, the most ancient 
texts available fo us now deriv2 their 
motif from either of the Ztikäsis, the 
Rdmdyana or the Makabharatc. This 
very popularity >f the two Jishdzas has 
subjected, them for long to numerous 
interpolations, and it is by no means 
an easy task to determine the original 
form of their texts. It is true that this 
task is less arduous in the case of the 
Réméyana than in that of the Maka- 
bhirata. The Eämäyaņa SamSsodhana 
Samiti at Poona published the Bala- 
kända in 1953; but the Oriental Insti- 
tute at Baroda is better equipped to 
undertake a task of this magnitrde and 
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responsible for the 29-page Introduc- , . 


tion, setting forth the geographical and 
historical background. Herein he has 
quoted the divergent views of the previ- 
ous authors and has pointed to the prob- 
lems begging for a solution. In ar- 
ranging the material, he has followed a 
convenient and logical order: “Story of 
the Buddha”; “The Buddha and the 
Bodhisattva Siddharta” (sic); “The 
World of the Buddha”; and finally 
“Objects of Bronze, Copper, Gold, 
Terra Cotta, Stucco.” Considering that 
he “knows no Indian language,” such 
errors of spelling as Stddharta, abhya 
mudra, tttardsanga, Vikrdma, etc., 
though serious, may perhaps be pardon- 
ed. The maps and indices add to the 
utility of the book. Considering every- 
thing, it is a very welcome addition to 
the existing literature, and will prove 
indispensable to serious students of the 
subject. 

B. Ca. CHHABRA 


it is good to see now the first fasctculus 
of the critical edition of the Raémdyana 
on the model of the Poona Edition of 
the Mahdbharata. Eighty-six MSS., 
written in different scripts, were collated, - 
but only thirty-seven could be the 
basis for this edition. This collation of 
MSS. has also shown that there are only 
two recensions of the Rdmdyana, the 
northern and the southern, and confirmed 
beyond doubt that the “Bdlakdnda” 
is clearly a later addition to the nucleus 
of the Rdmdyana containing only five 
kandes beginning with the “Ayodhya.” 
The fairly lengthy Introduction at 
the beginning makes the edition use- 
ful, and the two illustrations in colour 
add to its beauty. But some misprints 
could have been avoided by more care- 
ful proof-reading. The script referred to 
as Kannadi is really Kannade. The 
appearance of the remaining fasciculi is 

to be eagerly awaited. 
H. G. NARAHARI 
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_ _God’s Tree: Essays on Dante and 

Other Matters. By KENELM Foster. 
(Blackfriars Publications, London. 168 
pp. 1957. 10s. 6d.) Received through 
the courtesy of the British Council, 
London. 

The book is a collection of fourteen 
essays written at various times during 
the past twelve years. They deal with 
the Italian and French literatures and 
Italian history. Half of them are at- 
tempts at interpreting Dante’s poetry 
and Aquinas’s philosophy. The author 
writes as a Catholic Christian; but his 
beliefs rarely interfere with his assess- 
ments, though, on one occasion, he dis- 
misses Aldous Huxley’s view of the 
Atman with the naive remark, “We 
owe it to our own tradition to observe 
that this statement begs many ques- 
tions.” 

The essays on Dante, “exploratory 
rather than introductory,” are precise 
and compact in manner, and demand 
and deserve close reading. Father Fos- 
ter points out that eack of Dante’s sym- 
bols and figures has several allied 
meanings. God’s Tree, for example, is 


The Secret of the Atomic Age: A 
Search for Man’s True Destiny. By 
VERA STANLEY ALDER. (Rider and 
Co., London. 205 pp. 1958. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Alder has subtitled her thought- 
provoking book A Search for Man’s 
True Destiny, and this description is 
fair, though the author’s conception of 
that “destiny” may be regarded by 
some as too narrow in its compass and 
rather too dogmatic in its assumptions. 
But then her purpose is to disclose 
those spiritual mainsprings which re- 
late effects to causes in the human 
composition, and she is fully entitled 
to draw her own conclusions from the 
scientific data relating to the structure 
of the atom and its emission of energy 
and radiation which she has mastered 
so well and expressed in such a lucid 
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the symbol of divine justice, of man’s 
obedience and of the life of the spirit. 
A symbol of the Christian revelation 
and “sublimation of sexual desire,” 
Beatrice represents human love as a 
means to divine grace. Though the 
erotic mysticism of Dante is different 
from that of the parable of the ten 
virgins seeking the Bridegroom, Christ, 
Father Foster assures us that Dante’s 
conception belongs to the Christian 
Tradition. He observes that Dante’s 
scholastic subtlety, combined with a 
sense of mystery, leads the poet to hail 
“the Christian Paradox,” viz., “Virgin 
Mother, daughter of thy Son.” Similarly 
Virgil is represented as the Master and 
the “Father” of Dante, as a symbol of 
human philosophy and as the link be- 
tween the pre-Christian and the Chris- 
tian world. 

The other essays (such as “The 
Heroic Century”) too, indicate the au- 
thor’s endeavour “to gain some insight 
into the reach of the human soul.” It 
is indeed an enriching experience to 
read this book. 

K. ANANTHARAMIAH 


and readily intelligible manner. 

The great question which Mrs. 
Alder asks and seeks to answer is not 
what further may be accomplished in 
our technological progress in the Atomic 
Age, but what is going to happen to 
Man as an Atomic Being? 

The atomic energy which man is learning to 
release through science is actually the veAtcle 
of spirit, the nearest substance to spirit. 

Man’s future depends on his under- 
standing of his own spiritual nature 
and how he will apply the latent spiri- 
tual forces in himself. There is an in- 
escapable challenge here with the 
enormous potentialities, both for good 
and for evil, which are involved. There 
ought to be triumph: there could be 
disaster. Penetration to the very heart 
of the atom reveals the existence of a 
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binding force, a aameless cohering fac- 
tor which the author for want of a 
better term cesignates as atomic-love- 
energy. We are called upon to employ 
this resource of radiant uniting power 
to resolve the complex problems of 
aur relationships with all the kingdoms 
of being. 

Quite obvious:y the scientific facts 
now becoming available demend a 
“undamenta] retkinking about what we 
are and what we may be. As the 3salm- 
-st said, “We are fearfully and wonder- 
“ully made.” Drawing upon the Ancient 
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Wisdom as well as upon modern science, | 
Mrs. Alder shows us how she has set 
about the task herself, thus providing 
us with a valuable stimulus as well as 
a sense of direction. Her main conten- 


` tions are convincing, even if all her con- 


clusions do not necessarily follow from 
them. It is too early yet for positive 
assertions, but exploration is timely 
and essential, and this book will reward 
all who study its pages with the incen- 
tive it offers to explore constructively. 

Huc J. SCHONFIELD 


Henne en a isnestin ee nna 


Psi Cognition. By K. RAMAKEISHNA 
Rao. Foreword by J. B. Rame (Ta- 
zore Publishing House, Tenali, Andhra. 
xii -}- 179 pp. 1958. Price not men- 
zoned.) 

For nearly a century now, ever since 
the establishmert of psychic research 
societies in England and other coun- 
tries, facts relating to the field oi para- 
psychology have been accumulacing in 
ever-increasing aumber. Emineat sci- 
entists of untmp2achable standing have 
testified to these facts, which have been 
gathered by strictly objective methods 
of experimental science. But attempts 
at systematic mterpretation of these 
facts with a view to formulate general 
laws and principles are only cf very 
recent origin. Dr. Rao surveys these 
attempts, and evaluates them from the 
standpoint of Indian philosophic 
thought. He is concerned mainiy with 


Matter, Mind and Man. By EDMUND 
W. Sronnott. World Perspectives No. 
12. (George Alen and Unwir, Ltd., 
London. 195 pp. 1958. 18s.); The 
Coming Word Civilization. By WILLIAM 
Ernest Hocxryo. (George Alen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. xiv -} 210 pp. 
1958. 16s.) 


These boks, though outwardly 


pst cognition, that is, with telepathy, 
clairvoyance, pre-cognition and retro- 
cognition. In a broad sweep the author 
takes in the views of all schools of 
Indian philosophy, and shows why 
Mimamsa alone is slightly antagonistic 
to supernormal perception. Then he 
turns his attention to some European 
thinkers who are unwilling to face the 
facts of pst cognition, and exposes the 
hollowness of their contentions. Finally 
he touches on the philosophical prob- 
lems raised by the discovering of para- 
psychological phenomena. If para-nor- 
mal or supernormal experiences in the 
ordinary lives of normal men and wo- 
men are established scientifically, then 
they sound the final death-knell of 
materialism and Communism. Dr. Rao’s 
contention, which in the reviewer’s 
opinion is indisputable, is that they 
have been so established. 

P. S. NADU 


diverse, fuse into each other and the 
fusion may be described as follows. 
What is undermining our life is un- 
willingness, under the compulsive 
power of convention, to recognize what 
is manifestly there to see. Unfortunate- 
ly, in one respect, Professor Hocking 
falls into this error. He cannot believe 
that beings below man have moral re- 
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, sponsibility (which is the real solution 
of the problem of evil) and is capable 
of arguing: If all actual beings had 
selfhood, ploughing a field would be in- 
flicting microscopic tragedies on an im- 
mense scale, and, in surrendering this, 
we should be surrendering a genuine 
and world-changing advance. This, of 
course, iS pragmatism. 

Whitehead reasoned (rightly) that 
every real entity must have self-feeling. 
E. W. Sinnott, a former Director of the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, finds 
the clue to life beginning in the fact 
that Pauli discovered that in the atom 
the orbit of a given electron is related 
precisely to those of all the other 
electrons in the atom, t.e., organization 
is in the atom. As Heraclitus discovered, 
everything is like a fountain—always the 
same form but never the same water. At 
metazoic level, every cell in the organism 
has all the possibilities that were 
present in its original (gamete) germ- 
cell before fission began. (The theory 
of pangenesis, till recently discarded 
with contempt, has returned.) Now, 
however superior man may be to all 
other things, he is in essence like them 
and in ourselves we have access to the 
inside, which is mind. (Experience 
epitomizes itself in memory. The epito- 
mized experience of the entire ancestry 


Some Applications of Behavioural 
Research, Edited by Rensis LIKERT 
and SAMUEL P. Hayes, Jr. (UNESCO, 
Paris. 333 pp. 1957. $3.25; 16s.; 
800 frs.) 

This book belongs to unEsco’s “Sci- 
ence and Society” series. The underly- 
ing idea is:— 

With the increasing complexity of societies 
and naticns, we need more and more to be 
able to understand human behaviours. 

Reports of studies dealing with prob- 
lems such as “Administrative Leader- 
ship and Organizational Effectiveness,” 
“The Training of Leaders for Effective 
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is recorded on the tape of the chromo- 
somes. What the organism may grow up 
to, is the height of that record.) 

Life is always an “open system.” 
Experience enlarged and recorded 
affords the ladder to still higher at- 
tainment. Even materialists believe in 
truth; yet truth is an abiding and en- 
larging totality and is certainly not 
material. As Schweitzer has said: — 


We can find our right place in the Being 
that envelops us only if we experience in our 
individual lives the universal life which wills 
and rules within us The nature of the living 
Being without me I can understand only 
through the living Being which is within me. 

To the contemporary world-problem 
the answer that Professor Hocking finds 
is that the “curses” on man and woman, 
so described in Genests, have been 
turned into blessings by men and wo- 
men who have faced new experience in 
the faith verified in the experience of 
all past generations, that the service of 
truth, goodness and beauty is its own 
absolutely satisfying reward. 

Unfortunately, instead of leaving the 
matter there, Professor Hocking dis- 
cursively and by special pleading tries 
to argue the coming world civilization 
on a basis of interpreting Christianity 
in terms of this solution. 

R. F. RATTRAY 


Human Relations,” “Human Factors in 
Research Administration,” “Training 
Foreign Nationals in the United States,” 
“Group Influence in Marketing and 
Public Relations” and “Psychological 
Surveys in Business Forecasting” are 
presented. The first and the last chap- 
ters of the book describe the frame of 
reference pertaining to behavioural re- 
search. 

The reviewer accepts the editors’ 
claim that, in spite of the fact that in 
this book are presented studies of hu- 
man behaviour in the U.S.A., “the ap- 
proaches and, frequently, the findings 
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will prove to be directly appľcgkle to 
the operation of organizations in other 
countries”. with some reservation. 

As regards tie term “behavioural 
research,” the ecitors state:— 
...the term “behevioural research” is used 
here, instead of :he more familar terms 
“social psychology”: or “social research,” be- 
cause this volume stresses the sciences which 
make empirical studies of indivicual beha- 
viour. This includes social psychology, much 
or the other types of psychology, sociology 
and cultural arthrepology, and pact at least 
oi political science and economics, “ust where 
the line is to be drawn between behavioural 
research and cther research in any of the 
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The Five Gifts. By R. P. MASANI. 
Foreword by RAJENDRA Prasan | Comet 
Books. Collirs, London. 192 pp 1957. 
2s. 6d.) 

Seven years have passed since Vinoba 
Bhave started tae movement which is 
now generally referred to as the Bhoo- 
dan-Gramdan movement. A large litera- 
ture on it in th> Indian languages has 
been published during this period, and 
it has kept the people of India general- 
ly in touch wita Vinobaji’s developing 
ideas and with the various phases of 
the movement. There are few books, 
however, fram which one can get a 
general picture of the movemert, with 
a commentary based on deep insight 
into its significence and of the signifi- 
cance of the man Vinoba. The English- 
reading public will be very glad of this 
book, because š does this v2r7 effec- 
tively and appeclingly. Of Vinokafji, the 
author writes:— 

He is the man of the hour, who preaches 
to the people reve-ence for life; the sage who 
is also a man of action, with a robust, real- 
istic mind, a creative and vitalizing force in 
the life of the pxople, faced with a funda- 
mental task more formidable then any yet 
undertaken for ensuring the peace, Aappiness 
and progress of mankind. 

In this book pne has a well-presented 
historical reviev with a dezailed de- 
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traditional social science disciplines is a 
matter of individual preference. — 


This uNEsco publication is bound to 
have its impact on students of humar 
society and behaviour, and help in ton- 
ing up the quality of human beings. at 
least to some extent. Today our greatest 
need is to have individuals of good 
quality. Any publication like the pres- 
ent one is really an “investment in 
man”; for it will lead to better under- 
standing of individuals and their be- 
haviour. 

SITA RAM JAYASWAL 


scription of the various “gifts” which 
Vinoba initiated. It will be necessary to 
add to it, because since the writing of 
this book there have been other devel- 
opments in the movement. Gramdan, 
which is its most revolutionary aspect, 
and which is a culmination of the “Five 
Gifts,” is only referred to, whilst there 
is no mention of the “Shanti Sena” 
and the “Sarvodaya Patra” — the 
latest aspects. There is great value in 
this book as it is, however, and, as 
Vinobaji has said that the full picture 
of the movement and of the Sarvodaya 
order towards which it works is before 
the country, it might now be right for 
a few years to elapse before there is a 
final presentation. A series of critical 
commentaries should now be published 
to stimulate public interest in what may 
well be a movement of world import. 

The President of India, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, has contributed a fine Fore- 
word, towards the end of which he 
writes:— 

Sant Vinoba will have crowned a remark- 
able career of happiness in renunciation and 
in work if he can show his countrymen and 
the world at large the way to such a social 
order, based on and achieved through non- 


violence. 
DoNALD G. GROOM 
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The Secret Oral Teachings in Tibetan 
* Buddhist Sects. By ALEXANDRA DAVID- 
NEEL and Lama Yonopen. Translated 
from French by H. N. M. Harpy. 
(Maha Bodhi Society of India, Cal- 
cutta. 1957. 128 pp. Rs. 2.50) 

Lovers of the “occult” and “mysteri- 
ous” are likely to be disappointed by 
this little book. At the very outset the 
authoress emphasizes that, in the words 
of her own guru, “It is not on the Mas- 
ter that the ‘secret’ depends but on the 
hearer.” But more serious students of 
Tibetan Buddhism are likely to be per- 
haps even more disappointed. The 
teachings transcribed by Madame Da- 
vid-Neel, far from being either “secret,” 
in any sense of the term, or “oral,” are 
well known and easily accessible even 
to those who have never visited Tibet 


The Wisdom of Balahvar: A Christian 
Legend of the Buddha. By Davin MAR- 
SHALL LANG. Frontispiece reproduced 
by permission of the Percival David 
Foundation of Chinese Art, University 
of London. (Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West. George Al- 
len and Unwin, Ltd., London. 135 pp. 
1957. 15s.) 

The oldest and most curious version 
of the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat 
(or Jodasaph) is Tke Wisdom of Ba- 
lahvar, which has been translated into 
English for the first time by Dr. Lang 
from the Georgian text. It has long 
been cherished by the Caucasians as 
part of their folk literature. Caxton in- 
cluded a version of it in The Golden 
Legend, and Shakespeare borrowed 
from it the casket episode in his The 
Merchant of Venice. 

Dr. Lang traces the history of the 
legend from ancient India to Greece in 
some very able early chapters. He be- 
lieves that this story of the Indian 
prince Iodasaph, alias the Bodhisattva, 
was adapted from an Arabic source 
about 850 A.D., and became a model for 
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or sat at the feet of a lama. The book 
indeed is little more than a rather 
sketchy résumé of quite elementary 
Abhidharma, Madhyamika and Yoga- 
cara doctrines—all of which are syste- 
matically studied in the great monastic 
colleges of Lhasa. Madame David-Neel 
emphasizes that her exposition makes 
ho concession to sentiment. Instead it 
makes heavy concessions to Cartesian 
rationalism. Despite such drawbacks, 
however, the authoress has achieved a 
clear and succinct account of some of 
the fundamentals of the Dharma which 
deserves a wide circulation. The Maha 
Bodhi Society of India is to be congratu- 
lated on publishing a book so obvi- 
ously written from the Mahayana 
point of view. 

BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


the Greek Barlaam and Iodasaph ro- 
mance of the eleventh century. 

Despite its composite nature, The 
Wisdom of Balahvar retains a surpris- 
ingly authentic element of the teach- 
ing of Gautama Buddha. Dr. Lang 
quotes passages from the Buddha- 
carita to show how closely they anti- 
cipate the Christian homilies of Bar- 
laam (Balahvar), even using the same 
phraseology. There is no more interest- 
ing example of Christians borrowing 
characters and ideas from Buddhism, 
and even changing Buddhist into Chris- 
tian saints. 

This book will appeal to students of 
comparative religion, and to those who 
hold the view that much of the Christian 
legend was borrowed from India. But 
it is also worth reading for its own 
sake. As an example of the text we 
cannot do better than quote the ex- 
planation of a parable given by the 
sage Balahvar to the young prince:— 


That first friend is the love of money, 
which people are greatly fond of; and they 
cannot take it with them when death carries 
them off and presents them before the judg- 
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ment seat. But the -wo garments are sirouds 
And the second friand is wife and caildren, 
who are dearly loved by man, and h2 takes 
thought for them constantly; and on the day 
of judgment they can avail him nothing, but 
follow only as far əs the tomb and then turn 


Kalyanss Husband. By S. Y Kri- 
SHNASWAMY. (Author; available at 
Higginbotham’s, Private, Ltd., Mount 
Road, Madras. viii+ 338 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 3.00) 

The great merit of Kalyans’s Husband 
is its faithful partraiture of life in the 
city of Madras in the first three dec- 
ades of this century. The plot is of the 
simplest: boy meets girl and marries 
her; then meets a professional singer; 
then a widow. Eegarding sex, S2khar’s 
code seems to te “not to leave it un- 
done, but to keep it unknown,” at any 
rate from his wif2, whom he credits with 
an infinite capacity for being gulled. 
What Kalyani does have is infirite pa- 
tience, not so much the capacity for 
suffering as a ccmplete absence >£ jeal- 
ousy. If one asks whether a Westernized 
medical graduaze can make a con- 
vincing Patient Griselda, the answer is 
to be found in the “essential core of 
our composition, the hearkeninz back 
of the Indian mind to its ancestry.” 
The tale, however, is told with such 
verve that one’s sole anxiety is to know 
“What next?” 


Selected Indien After-Dinner Stories, 
By A. S5. P. ayyar. (The Teacher’s 
Publishing Howse, Madras. 356 pp. 
1958. Rs. 4.00; 4s.) 

Aphoristic in form, this collection of 
after-dinner steries has been appro- 
priately likened to Atsop’s fables. The 
evils of superscition are here exposed 
and certain deep-rooted customs that 
could well be discarded are shown up 
with a sarcasm which is so suttle that 
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back to look after their own cares. And the 
third friend is his own soul: and he does no 
good thing for its sake. But what little he 
does is held of great value in the sight of 
God, and God repays it a hundredfold. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


Many factors contribute to the au- 
thenticity of the atmosphere — e.g., 
the description of a musical concert, 
translations from Tamil, Telugu and 
Sanskrit, and, above all, the Englishing 
of a number of proverbs which em- 
body so much of the wit and wisdom 
of an ancient people. It is, however, 
unfortunate that certain “Indianisms” 
(or “South Indianisms”) which could 
so easily have been avoided have not 
been avoided — e.g., the frequent use 
of “itself” (“The delivery should take 
place in my uncle’s house itself”; “He 
took up a small house in Saidapet it- 
self”); “got up” for “woke up” (“You 
seem to have got up at Chingle- 
put itself’); “slow” for “low” (“He 
spoke so slowly that he couldn’t be 
heard’); “necked out” for being taken 
by the scruff of the neck and ejected. 
The last, like “shoe-beating,” might be 
defended as fulfilling a felt need, but 
is none the less likely to perplex the 
non-Indian. But these are only minor 
blemishes. 


P. S. SUNDARAM 


none could take offence. The author 
skilfully avoids giving the impression 
of sermonizing, and a bantering tone 
cloaks much sagacity and common 
sense. 

Terminating the volume is a series 
of brief anecdotes highly reminiscent of 
Birbal, whose quick wit won him re- 
nown at Akbar’s court. 


RosHAN KoTHAWALA 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[ Shri Baldoon Dhingra devotes this month's leaves to a “ mere translator of articles 
ın UNESCO,” for he is a man to note and study in our difficult times: Señor Carrera 
Andrade, the Latin American poet, “ John Without Heaven,” who offers all men his 


hand.—ED.] 


One of the most outstanding poets of 
Latin America is a mere translator of 
articles in uNEScO. Jorge Carrera An- 
drade was, till he joined this organiza- 
tion, one of the most original poets writ- 
ing in Spanish. Whenever I speak to 
him, I find him dreaming of a time 
when he can once again pick up his 
pen and be the true poet he is. He has 
become, to use the title of one of his 
poems, “John Without Heaven.” Once, 
to quote from this marvellous poem, 


Birds were my labourers; my granary 
Was Day, wide open, crammed from wall 
to wall 
With fruit and grain of joy; the western sky 
Ripened and glowed hke orchards in the 
Fall 


Then came the mirror-merchants, came the 
strange 
Hunters of angels, armed and merciless; 
They seized my flowery farm, and in exchange 
They gave me tinsel, vapour, nothinz- 
ness 
Word-coiners, executioners of the swan, 
Hooded and masked, they sacked my 
garnered gold; 
My barns are empty; all my stars are gone, 
Scraps of the moon remain, stiffened and 
cold. 


I lost my azure farm, I lost the height. 
The cattle-clouds, the brilliance freshly 


sown; 
A whole celestial husbandry of light 
In empty space engulfed and overthrown. 


Archibald MacLeish described An- 
drade’s poetry as “a spring of livirg 
water in the aridity of our times.” 

Andrade is often nostalgic about the 
past. He has travelled widely in most 
parts of the world and has served his 
country, Ecuador, as a diplomat. An- 
drade is a magician of metaphors. Meta- 
phors and images ripple and flash 
throughout his magnificent lines. The 
early morning becomes a watermelon 


from which slices are cut; the apple, 
a miniature evening sky; the eye of 
the deer, a bubble of silence; the rain, 
birds of water; the night, a pillow on 
which to stretch. To him the life of 
insects, trees, animals, plants and rivers 
appears as important as the life of man. 
This cosmic view of life is akin to the 
Indian concept of the oneness of al! life. 

Andrade has travelled bevond ter- 
restrial maps and brought back photo- 
graphs of the essence of things. He 
creates, in the words of a well-known 
critic, “the music of tropics, the folklore 
of industry,” and possesses a style, as 
G. S. Fraser put it, “more controlled 
than Neruda’s.” 

Andrade can contemplate with plea- 
sure the visual world, but he knows it 
as the Vedantin knows it, as funda- 
mentally unreal. Deep down, therefore, 
one must come to terms with oneself; 
for one is alone. To Andrade, solitude 
is certainly the final reality of our 
planet. It is the mother of the elements 
and of ephemeral shapes. The river is 
a solitude of water. The wind is a 
wandering solitude. Everything is an 
affirmation of the great solitude of the 
planet: — 

You are everywhere, solitude, 
only homeland of man. 

All your inhabitants, we carry 
stretched out in our hearts 

Your grey, immeasurable msp. 

In my many talks with Carrera An- 
drade I put him a number of questions. 
Once I asked him what he believed to 
be the rôle of the poet today. The poet, 
he said, is the conscience of the world. 
He believes we have two instruments: 
poetry and science. Both seek a soul of 
knowledge, the knowledge of the world 
in its profundity. Poetry seeks to ex- 
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press the inward man and tries to con- 
cuer him. Science, on the other hand, 
xeks the physical conquest oï the 
world. Poetry to him is the unique sci- 
ence of our epoch; for it is the work 
tf imaginaticn. While science only 
wishes to increase the power of man, 


{ conquer space, the elements, <ime,- 


poetry is the only mirror that r2flects 
tae cosmic sense and tries to solve the 
enigma of man’s soul. 

This century furnishes many re- 
rarkable instances of poets seek:rg to 
ilumine the earthly scene and to solve 
tae inner enigma. The earth and the 
ving creatures in it, earth and man — 
these, more than at any other time, are 
tiemes for the poet free from the 
shackles of tradition. Always poetry 
kas been a key, a pattern, an order of 
words. What to the unaccustomed eye 
appears incomprehensible is the unseen 
solendour of the association of ideas 
produced by directing the poetic way 
even to things which in other periods 
tae reader was apt to hold in contempt. 
The poet of our time, taking posses- 
sion of his earthly domain, becomes by 
tùis very approach the supreme agent 
cf human conquest. 

Carrera Andrade believes Western 
man has lost his traditions of social 
progress and social justice and his 
mystic faith in humanity. There is a 
complete void at the present time. This 
is the reason for the philosophy of 
rihilism running riot in Europe. In 
England, T. S. Eliot is a witness of this 
contemporary malady. He has described 
tie malady but has shown na way 
cut. The situation in France, barring 
cne or two exceptions, is similar. The 
coetry of Pierre Emmanuel and Lanza 
Cel Vasco has something to offer in the 
way of hope. St. John Perse is quite 
remarkable in a way. But he giv2s the 
grandeur of.the globe, not the greatness 
cf the interior man. The poets who use 
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the Spanish language are somewhat , 
different. One cannot name a particular 
poet who is representative of the spirit, 
although Gabriela Mistral is one such 
example. As the fear of the future is 
less disturbing in South ‘American 
countries, there is more freedom from 
this Western sense of frustration, of 
nihilism. 

Andrade believes that the main pur- 
pose of a poet today is to seek harmony 
and peace. He believes in the warm 
fraternal shake of the hand:— 


I give you my hand 
In my hand 

I give you the American sun... 
I give you my hand. 

Universal man, 

Oh my brother. 


For in his heart Andrade has signed a 
pact of peace. He seeks the human 
community of souls. He believes that 
Latin America has a message to give to 
the world. For it is a land which seeks 
synthesis. Latin America (Andrade was 
born in Quito, Ecuador) has some- 
thing in its soul which belongs both to 
the Orient and the Occident. It is, 
therefore, a true bridge-builder. To- 
morrow will bring a greater unity in 
the world, for Andrade is convinced 
that the world will not destroy itself. 
We are on the frontier of a new world. 
This age heralds a moral and spiritual 
renaissance, a harmony such as Leo- 
nardo believed would result from physi- 
cal and mental conflict. Carrera An- 
drade, a man of infinite courtesy and re- 
finement, does not believe that the pres- 
ent will be transformed into the past, 
but he is confident that the primary 
virtues by which men lived then, and 
at their noblest live still, are too sacred 
to be surrendered. Thus he is fight- 
ing to keep the holy places of the 
spirit from the hands of the destroyers. 

BALDOON D#INGRA 





ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In the passing away, on September 
18th, of the venerable Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, India loses one of the most re- 
` markable men of that generation. He 
was a man of action, a true patriot and 
a genuine philosopher, devoted, to use 
his own words, to “the Eternal Truths 
taught by all the Ancient Lovers and 
Teachers of Mankind through the Scrip- 
tures of the Great Living Religions.” 
He compiled expressions of the truths 
in his valuable book: The Essential 
Unity of All Religions. He was also the 
author of The Science of the Self; The 
Science of the Emottons; The Sctence 
of Peace; The Science of Social Organi- 
gation, or The Laws of Manu; The 
Pranava-Vada, or The Sctence of the 
Sacred Word; and other books. His 
message of benediction to THE ARYAN 
PATH appeared in our August 1955 
issue, p. 343. We salute his memory. 


The United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion, consisting of leading scientists of 
fifteen nations, after its long labour of 
three years made public in August its 
report, which had long been eagerly 
awaited. The Committee has agreed 
unanimously that fall-out from nuclear 
weapon tests constitutes a hazard to 
mankind, capable of causing deleterious 
genetic and somatic effects. The former 
affect future generations and the latter 
cause leukemia, cancer and shortening 
of life. The genetic effect consists of 
mutations in the genes, which are vital 
in the transmission of hereditary char- 
acteristics. Senator Humphrey, Chair- 
man of the U.S. Senate Disarmament 
Committee, very aptly remarks that the 
nations persisting in nuclear tests are 
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like “children playing with dynamite” 
and calls for an East-West agreement 
to suspend nuclear tests with agreed 
safeguards. The U.N. Report estimates 
that even if nuclear tests were stopped 
this year as many as 2,500 to 100,000 
babies will eventually be born with 
major genetic defects because of the 
fall-out. Between 400 and 2,000 new 
leukemia cases will develop annually 
because of the fall-out radiation. 

Senator Humphrey told the Senate 
that the quickest way to prevent the 
contamination of the environment by 
radio-activity was “to follow up the 
agreements reached by the scientists at 
Geneva with a proposal to suspend all 
nuclear arms testing with appropriate 
testing safeguards.” 

It is somewhat strange that the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission should try 
to discount the conclusion by charac- 
terizing it as too pessimistic and issuing 
a statement noting the limitations of 
the document. The pressure on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to postpone the ces- 
sation of tests till October 31st is mo- 
tivated by the desperate anxiety of the 
Atomic Energy Commission scientists 
in the U.S.A. to produce what they call 
the “clean bomb,” expected to have 
ninety-five per cent less fall-out radia- 
tion, which they propose to perfect in 
ten more tests. 

That this is verily playing with fire 
will be admitted by all right-thinking 
men. Especially is this much more so 
when the U.N. Report has declared 
that radiation can even now be causing 
damage that we are not aware of:— 


Even a slow rise in environmental radio- 
activity in the world, whether from weapon 
tests or any other source, might eventually 
cause appreciable damage to large popula- 
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tions before it could be definitely identified 
as due to radiation. 

The conscience of mankind must now 
make itself felt and put an end io fur- 
ther jeopardy to the larger interests of 
humanity. 


Grave doubts were expressed about 
the implementation of the Government 
ot India’s universal and compulsory 
education scheme for the 6 to 11-year 
age group by Shrimati Durgabai Desh- 
mukh, Chairman of the Nationa. Com- 
mittee on Women’s Education. She 
made this appraisal of the co.mtry’s 
inability to fulfil even the modified rec- 
ommendations oi the Education Panel 
of the Planning Commission in Bhopal 
recently. According to a report in the 
Hindustan Times, she told a Press 
Conference that, in the case of zirls, 


this target could not be achieved ON 20 or 
even 30 years. The main reason wes that 
girls’ education had lagged far behini. While 
all-India percentage of school-going toys of 
this age group was over 70 today, that of 
girls did not exceed 33. 


In the light of this pessimistc note, 
Prime Minister Nehru’s communica- 
tion to the Chief Ministers of States, 
asking them to accept the target of 
providing universal and compulsory 
education for this age group dwing the 
Third Five-Year Plan, assumes. added 
significance. The Government of India’s 
interest in compulsory primary educa- 
tion is obvious from the fact thet it has 
often reiterated its determination to 
provide free and compulsory education 
to all children throughout the country 
by 1965 at the latest. A progremme of 
this magnitude will involve an 2xpendi- 
ture of Rs. 300 crores on primary edu- 
cation alone during the Third Plan and 
it is gratifying to note that the Govern- 
ment is tentatively committed to an 
outlay of that order. 
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The General Committee of the, 
UNESCO Regional Seminar on’ Educa- 
tion Reform in South and East Asia, at 
its recent Delhi session, recommended 
to the unesco the adoption of a major 
project on free, universal and compul- 
sory education in the eastern region on 
the lines of the project in Latin Ameri- 
ca, This suggestion is in line with one 
of the Directive Principles in the Indian 
Constitution: that the State shall en- 
deavour to provide, within a period of 
ten years, free and compulsory primary 
education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years. | 

Although experience has shown diff- 
culties in achieving this objective, it is 
expected that a well-organized inter- 
national drive, stressing the value of 
universal education for raising the 
standard of living and consolidating a 
democratic structure, would certainly 
help the carrying out of the project. 
According to a report in The Statesman, 
among the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions was the avoiding of wastage by 
“streamlining” administrative as well as 
financial measures to make the best use 
of available funds. 

The nature of the system of educa- 
tion in a country has its determining 
influence on the rate of economic pro- 
gress; and in its turn economic devel- 
opment naturally makes growing de- 
mands on human resources. In a de- 
mocracy especially it calls for values 
and attitudes in the inculcation of 
which the quality of education is a 
most important factor. It is, therefore, 
felt that despite limitations of resour- 
ces, every effort should be made to 
carry out in the next ten years the 
Directive of the Constitution mentioned 
above. The UNESCO Seminar’s proposals 
on the subject are most welcome. The 
Statesman report adds:— 


The Primary Education Committee, among 
other problems, discussed the measures cal- 
culated to tmprove the quality of primary 
education, the problems relating to the financ- 
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ing of education and the education of girls. 
An important recommendation adopted by the 
committee related to the need of giving special 
training to school supervisors. 


Regarding the steps needed in re- 
organizing secondary education, the 
special Committee on that subject con- 
sidered some of the technical difficulties, 
and it is reported:— 

The place of external examinations im 
secondary education and problems relating to 
the reform of the examination system as a 
whole were also considered. The committee 
felt that the nature of the examination system 
should be changed so that it could be related 
more intimately to the objectives of secondary 
education and the learning experiences, [and] 
curricular and co-curricular activities provided 
to achieve these objectives 


f 


A strong plea for “a renovation of 
human nature,” if we are to avoid “the 
catastrophe of being reduced to objects 
from subjects,” was made by the Vice- 
President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, while 
inaugurating the eleventh annual ses- 
sion of the Regional Committee for 
South-East Asia of the World Health 
Organization in Delhi recently. The 
Vice-President said that the problem of 
health was not to be looked at merely 
in a negative way. He said (according 
to a report in The Statesman):— 


We look upon health as one of the funda- 
mental rights of the human being Health 
does not mean the absence of disease, it is 
a positive well-being of the pecple, some- 
thing which is derived from the integration 
of man’s nature. For instance, Ayurveda is 
not a science of disease but one of life and 
health 


Recognizing that standards of health 
in the backward regions would have to 
be raised, Dr. Radhakrishnan remarked 
that even advanced countries were not 
free from disease, as was evident from 
the growing number of mental cases. He, 
therefore, laid stress on the modern 
public-health approach, which believes 
that the doctor must treat not the 
disease but the patient — an individual 
in a social setting. 
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He added:—- 


The body, the mind, the individual and the 
community—all of them hang tcgether. In 
other words, if you wish to raise the general 
standard of health of your people you have 
to raise the general standards of social life. 
Nutrition, housimg, environmental hygiene, all 
these are things which you will have to raise 
if you wish to raise the health standards 
of the people. 

While we in the underdeveloped regions 
suffer from the evils due to poverty, hunger 
and unemployment, we cannot say that the 
advanced nations are free from certain dis- 
eases which are characteristic of abundance, 
of wealth, of plenty. The incidence of mental 
illness has been steadily on the increase 


This has naturally led several think- 
ers to forecast an end of the human 
race, which, if it is to be avoided, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan felt, can only be avoid- 
ed by a transformation of human na- 
ture. Making, therefore, a forceful plea 
for mental health, he said:— 


There is nothing to say that the human race 
will last for ever There are many reasons why 
the human race may come to an end They 
bring to our mind the urgent recessity for 
enlargement of the vision of man, for a 
transformation of human nature, for the at- 
tainment of what you call mental health: 
mental health which relieves us of a sense 
of maladjustment, a sense of insecurity. We 
are being steadily reduced from the position 
of subjects into objects. If this catastrophe 
is to be avoided we should aim at the renova- 
tion of human nature. 


The need for conscious public opinion 
and an enlightened and efficient police 
force to root out the evil of prostitu- 
tion and traffic in women was stressed 
by Dr. Sushila Nayar, President of the 
Association for Moral and Social Hy- 
giene in India, recently. Addressing a 
Press Conference on the eve of the As- 
sociation’s general meeting in New 
Delhi, she deplored the “helpless feel- 
ing” of senior police officials and others 
towards prostitution. She said (accord- 
ing to a report in The Statesman) :— 

People quote scriptures to prove that 


prostitution is as old as humanity. But the 
Chinese have succeeded in abolishing their 
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age-old concubinage system. We must accept 
this work as a cha lenge. 

The new all-india Suppression of 
Immoral Trafic in Women and Girls’ 
Act, which came into effect in May 
last, designed to plug the loophades in 
the existing State laws, is yet not free 
irom the basic cefect which tends to 
make ineffective zll social-welfare legis- 
lation. It is rather naive to think 
that a police drive alone can possibly 
eradicate this ege-old institution. Eight- 
ly did Dr. Nayar enunciate three ways 
tc fight prostitution effectively, when 
ske said:— 


There should be proper implementat:on of 
tha Suppression of Immoral Trafic in Wemen 
and Girls’ Act; more “rescue homes” should 
be opened and a social awareness of the 
problem should be created. 


Poverty is glbly mentioned by 
many as the prim= cause for prostitu- 
tion. While tkis explanation has al- 
ways been disputed by many, as is evi- 
dent from the thoughtful article or. the 
subject published im the September -ssue 
oi THE AryAN Pata, a weighty British 
Commission of Enquiry under the 
chairmanship of Eerl Wolfenden, which 
recently went into the question, as 
driven the last nail into its coffin. Dr. 
Nayar, also, referrng to a recent sur- 
vey by the Association’s Bombay 
branch, said that poverty was not the 
most important factor responsible for 
prostitution. She added:— 


There are several other factors, one of 
which is social custom. In some parts of the 
country it is accepted that daughters should 
augment the family income in this way. Vested 
nterests, which kave grown rich by the 
Jusiness, presented th2 biggest problem for 
«cial workers in the field. They are havass- 
ng cur social workers and even launch liti- 
zation to prevent them from doing their work. 
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To permit traffic in women to con- 
tinue is derogatory to national prestige. 
There is great need for the enactment 
of a rigorous code of penal laws to 
punish all persons concerned in this 
nefarious business. More effective than 
any legislation, however, is the creation 
of public opinion on the subject, and 
this can be encouraged by the presenta- 
tion of the horrors of prostitution 
through documentary films and other 
means of audio-visual communication, 
if this is done in such a way as to offer 
warning, evoke pity and understanding, 
and, above all, spread the conviction 
that even from that depth a human 
soul can be redeemed to a useful and 
kindly existence. 


In “A Letter from London,” published 
in the October issue of this journal, 
the Lambeth Conference, 1958, is re- 
ported and its conclusions on the ques- 
tion of family planning given. The 
writer seems favourably impressed with 
this aspect of the Conference. “The 
Editor is responsible for unsigned arti- 
cles only and is not necessarily in 
agreement with the views of the con- 
tributors, to whom free expression of 
opinion is given.” Lest there be any 
misunderstanding as to the editorial 
policy of this journal, however, the 
readers are reminded that the Editor is 
a convinced student of Theosophy. The 
following quotation embodies her own 
conviction: — 

Theosophy does not merely discountenance 
the abuse of sex. It very definitely condemns 
all malpractice and indulgence. It looks upon 
procreation as the only legitimate function 
of sex. 


“Foreword,” U.L.T. Pamphlet No. 34 
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- THE ARYAN PATH 


‘ Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

| —The Vosce of the Stlence 


THE GREATION OF THE NEW MAN 


MAN lives not in a world of hard facts to which thoughts make no 
difference, but in a world of thoughts; if you change the moral, political 
and economic theories generally accepted by the society in which he 
lives, you change the character of his world. 

— COLLINGWOOD 


Thought makes the whole dignity of man; therefore endeavour to 
think well, that is the only morality. 
— BLAISE PASCAL 
Higher and lower Manas, are figured allegorically as the two insepa- 
rable companions of man through life, the one his Guardian Angel, the 
other his evil Demon. 
— H. P. BLAVATSKY 


On tHE 21st oF DECEMBER, with the Winter Solstice, when the Sun 
begins to move northward, we shall be entering the Cycle of Resolve. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that we reflect here on the nature of Man. For to 
know what we really are is the first step toward becoming what we ought 
to be. 

When we say “Man” what do we mean? Of which man do we speak? 
Is it the man of flesh, of desire, of reason or of conscience? Which aspect 
of ourselves represents the real Man in each one of us? The concept we 
hold of our own nature is vitally significant; for it determines our way of 
life and moulds our own character. ` 

During this month will be celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. This noble document was adopted 
and proclaimed by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December roth, 1948. Based on the recognition of the inherent dignity 
and worth of all members of the human family, this Declaration 
represents a landmark in the cultural progress of mankind. 
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The Declarat:on calls for a recognition of Man gua Man, above distinc- , 
tions of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinior, national or social origin, property, birth or other status. Its 
Article r states: “ All human beings are born free and equal in dignity ahd 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood.” 

Reason and conscience are indeed the characteristic features of human 
consciousness. It is they that make man a free and responsible self, 
endowing him with tne power to think. Alas! although a Thinker, a 
Manasic being, man has to regain his lost kingdom, the kingdom of 
spiritual percepion. Too often, at present, instead of moving prompted 
by “reason anid conscience” man follows blindly the impulses from 
without, those arising from the objects of sense and his separative and 
divisive attractions. The key to his self-reform lies within his own mind. 

As St. Paul, = great Initiate, has said: — 

That ye pat off the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts ; 

And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; 

And that y2 put on the new man, which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness. 


What better -esolve could we make than to put off the old man, and, 
renewing ourselves in the sprit of our minds, put on the new man? 

Should not this be our common resolve? The higher consciousness is 
within each one of us; for we are all emanations from the Divine, on our 
return path thereto. This higher consciousness is what St. Paul rightly 
designates ‘“‘ the spirit of our minds” and it is through this spirit that we 
can renew ourselves, abandoa the old ways of lust and greed, of enmity 
and wrath, o? selfishness and bitterness, and take to the path of nobility, 
of purity and of brotherhood. 

Mind, then, is the key of this renewal which brings to birth the New 
Man, which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness. 

The mind, th-ough long association with lower desires and separative 
tendencies, has lost its moorings in the Spirit and become the slave of 
matter. Thus enslaved, it views all things from a material basis and has 
become almost totally divorced from its own higher nature. It is awake to 
the call of ahamkara, egotism, and asleep and deaf to the voice of altruism 
which is that of the Spirit, one and indivisible. The mind, thus imprisoned 
by kama, lower and selfish desires, is passionate and unclean. To liberate 
it and make it clean, self-ciscipline is essential, that divine discipline 
taught by all the great Teachers of humanity down the ages. 
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The sadhana of self-restraint and of the control of the mind constitutes 
the renewal referred to by St. Paul, which is followed by the birth of the 
New Man. 

"Through positive control, through deliberate efforts, must the mind be 
freed from its imprisonment in matter and made receptive to the divine 
influx from above. The human mind is dual in its potentiality. It is both 
physical and metaphysical. The physical mind is the lower aspect, 
connected with the separative and impure desires. The metaphysical mind 
is the higher aspect, connected with the spiritual consciousness. The 
bridge between them lies in reason and conscience. 

Reason must be directed towards the values of the Spirit and 
conscience awakened and made responsive to them through the presenta- 
tion of divine ethics before man becomes truly Man. The animal man 
must become the human man. 

The race-mind must be brought to think on the higher plane, and then 
men will act as brothers to one another. We need urgently a different basis 
for thought and action—a basis so fundamental as to bring about a total 
change of attitude. Man must be transformed, or rather must transform 
himself, in the renewal of his mind and thus obtain a conscious direction. 

This transformation requires control of the mind, and such control 
is attainable through direct methods. Distractions must first be elimi- 
nated through patient and persevering effort and the habit of control estab- 
lished. The Silent Thinker behind the mind must be given back his 
rightful place and will assume control and watch the thought processes, 
rejecting all those which are undesirable and cultivating the true, the 
good and the beautiful. 

Should not this be our resolution for Nature’s New Year on December 
21st and our celetration of the Christmas season? What better contri- 
bution could we make to the world than to create in us the New Man? 
And so, again in St. Paul’s words, let the following be our resolve :— 

Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger and clamour, and evil 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice. 

And be ye kird one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one another 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 


NAMRATA 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


[Dr. Nina Bouroff, now an American citizen, is one of the high-born | 
Russians of culture who endcred persecution and pain after the Russian 
Revolutior. Through years of suffering she has preserved her fortitude, 
her love of knowledge, her {Jevotion to art. She is a painter and has 
degrees in Philology, Histcry and Psychology, from the Universities of 
Moscow and the Sorbonne. 

In this article she gives thoughts for the season, and readers will find 
many suggestive hints in the aphoristic remarks that come, obviously, 
from long and thoughtful dwelling on the symbol of the Tree of Life. 

This is an important and universal symbol, and much curious instruc- 
tion on it is to be found in H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine and othér 
Theosophical writings.— Ep.] 


‘Uae TREE cF Lire, spoken or in the Book of Genesis, has its symbolism, 
poetry and idea of cosmic floza. connected with myths, art, music, rhythm, 
psychology and traditions. 

It is only in symbolism that truth and great knowledge can be pre- 
served. Everything created by human hands is destroyed by time. There 
remain but a few mute wilmesses of past civilizations—the pyramids, 
the Sphinx, and so on. For this reason, symbolism can be considered the 
sole universal language of religions and knowledge. When studying sym- 
belism, it is possible to discover, in the distant past, remarkable knowl- 
edge the existence of which not many suspect today. The accumulated dust 
of bygone ages brushed off, if reappears once again to inspire, to enlighten 
and to enrich the world. 

The symbolism of universal immortality and of the triumph of 
conscience and consciousness is clearly based upon the Tree of Life. Like 
a magic weapon, it will decide and support the victory of man upon this 
planet (let us hope), and ll the laws of nature, with their respective 
superiority, their strange mysterious depths, can be found in poetry, myths, 
legends and tales. High arcient culture pictured the world from the 
mystical and artistic point of view of the Sacred Tree; man as a cosmic 
flora; truth as light; and the soul, coming from the sun, as a divine spark. 
In those times science was a scurce for poetry, while poetry explained and 
clarified science. Their unity in art created a cult of honouring floral and 
vegetable symbols. The sacr3d college of scholars, artists and poets built 
a floral shrine—~habitat of the sun, representing thought. They set up 
musical choruses, and by bringing minds together they prepared them to 
respect, honour and meditate. Created by Deity, we, the Divine Creations, 
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» were put “down upon this earth, and Resurrection returns us to the sun. 
The magic cycle repeats eternally and gives birth through its mysterious 
ingenuity to art, poetry and music. 

"The symbolism of pine needles, rhythmically laid out one after another 
along a branch, symbolized in art the ever renewed generations. Life is 
born from the sun; spring comes from the sun—-this hidden mysterious 
power controls all. She is the foundation of uninterrupted eternal rebirths 
and generative resurrections. 

The architectural imitation from Egyptian capitals in Pont l’Abbe 
embroidery, reproduced below, proves the deep sense of symbolism in the 
floral language. 
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I. Cosmic colour and es one 

2: The pine tree branches lying contrary to the principle of the tree’s 
flow of sap. 

3. Two half moons, on the left and right, or two beams of androgyne, 
f.e., eternal parents. On the nght is the father, coloured red; on the left 
is Emma, or the mother, coloured blue — or two impulses, negative and 
affirmative. It must be taken into consideration that in ancient times the 
Cabbala showed all these drawings inverted. 


Ancient Greece retained examples of designs of the soul and cosmic 
flora. In them, the French historian, Professor Houssays, found indications 
of the sex of unborn creatures. 

In ancient times cosmic flora was depicted as fire, lightning, sparks, 
flame and light. 

The spiral is feminine; she creates a shell around the soul, like mistiness, 
or clouds surrounding the disc of the sun. The arrow is divine flame, centre 
of the sun’s disc. The lightning-spear is the weapon of Eros, which pene- 
trates and impregnates its victim. 

These spirals, these arrows, remind us strongly of the flames of candles 
lit upon our Christmas tree. 

Geometrical drawings of the Tree of Life in ancient and modern Jewish 
symbols are represented by a mystical rosebush or by a blooming pine 
cone: the feminine vessel, a wonderful chalice in which marvellously and 
secretly fruit is brought forth from the seed of the Divine spark. 

The sacred forest gently swaying, the mystically created heart inflames 
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within this chalice. Nature is concerned with a vast, infinite and invincible 
fry care of motherhood. It 
AY : Lie í if My | 4, _ becomesalive fromsway- 
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and no empty cradle; the 
N\ i living forest cradles the 
future one. 

The eight branches 
of the symbolic Hindu 
yogic tree (Astangas 
in Sanskrit or Enos in 
Greek, the Divine Unity 
in Russian) represent a 
total, absolute, full per- 
fection of man’s capabil- 
ities, which leads him to 
the final Apotheosis, that 
is to say, mystical 
blending with the Eter- 
nal Existence. The an- 
cient Chaldeans were one of the first people to have integrated the tree with 
the universe. For them the tree- 
top was the heavens, the trunk 
and roots were the earth. 


Our contemporaries mistakenly 
regard art as a pleasant pastime, 
an amusement, a delectation. Art 
is something great; it isan unseen, 
quivering orgaa of mankind which 
brings forth <he capabilities of 
reason into the sphere of sense. 
The secret and charm of ancient 
art, the clarity and peacefu_ness 
of its creations, find continuing 
life in traditioas still alive. 

The custom of putting gifts 
under the Christmas tree came to 
us from the myths. Pandora, Promethea’s youngest daughter, wishing to 
ease suffering people, leaves a treasure under trees (Goethe was greatly 
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inspired by this myth). The description of the appearance of a rare 
treasure in the world is reminiscent of Buddha’s birth under the tree. 
Pandora’s treasure is a renewal oi God; it is the new-born God. This is 
associated with the symbolism of the gifts brought to the new-born Christ 
in the manger. 

Much lies hidden in man’s subconscious mind. 

The spirit and sense of antique tradition emerge from the darkness of 
the ages in the Rennaissance period, and with more vigour in our own 
times. The ancient world of Promethean symbolism is brought to us in all 
its innocent beauty and simplicity in the decorated Christmas tree. It is 
clothed in toys, sparkling garlands and candles. The burning candles 
laughingly move among the glistening decorations, twinkling playfully on 
their surface. But only the warmth of candles penetrates, grasps and 
envelops man. 

For heat from the fire, according to Professor C. C. Jung’s exact defini- 
tion, is an “‘archaic empregnative complex.” Professor Frazer in his 
“Myth on the Origin of Fire” puts it more eloquently: “Fire is lit to 
admire the tree, and we burn wood to admire and adore fire.” How cosy 
and warm it is, indeed, to be by a fireplace or a stove! Warmth, cosiness, 
that blessed sense of belonging—it is the embodiment of the primitive 
consciousness of happiness. Desire and love is the meaning of the fire. Fire 
is the hearth of the family. The last sentence of Dante’s Paradtse reads, 
‘Fire —it is love! Love-—divine law of brotherhood, affinity, a harmony 
that must govern over art, science and civilization.” Buddha’s words 
clearly state that cosmic fire is the desire of man, which leads him with 
burning passion either to creativeness in art or multiplication of creatures 
in his likeness. 

The pine tree is the true “creature” of a great, calm annual rhythm. 
The pine tree is the most exact, most defined, the truest and the richest 
image, containing the most rhythmic signs in its manifestations. Periodical 
divine fire restores youth to it. This fire exists in the “Tree of Life,” t.e., 
life itself. By December 24th the moment of the solstice—the sap starts 
to rise. 

The world of dreams and energies is connected with the vegetative 
world. Every imaginative and deep-thinking person will appreciate the 
forest, that vertical picture, rising straight and tall before our eyes. “‘The 
graceful tree—a visible power that carried earthly life into the blue 
heavens’’—-with these words the Italian Orientalist Gubernatis estimates 
the power and gracefulness of verticality. Like Schopenhauer, some people 
wonder about the underground life of the pine tree, or think, as did the 
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late French poet and great thinker, Paul Claudel, that “‘the* pine tree 
gains height with effort, attaching itself to the earth by the collectivity of ° 
its roots. She seeks support in zir and light, in which lies her main entity.” 
Tae dynamic imagination of the German poet Rilke draws in splendid 
words a picture of the vegetative world. Gabriel D’Annunzio, the Italian 
writer, asserts that a tree has a sensitive antenna. It puts forth an imagi- 
native pain when a forest is being cut down and a man begins to compare 
his own suffering with that of the tree. Andersen, in his work Scandinavian 
Mythology, 1886, describes the clean and honest life of a tree, its noble 
ccnception, unknown to the depraved existence of man. Exceptionally 
expressive is the myth of the yggdrasil (the tree, in Swedish), written in 
a short artisticism. 

Andersen’s Christmas tree is a poetical hope for the inspired rebirth of 
the Gothic race. On Christmas Eve the tree takes this indirect “verbal” 
form of hope. The vegetative world is linked with the suffering of Krishna, 
who died leaning against a tree, and Christ, crucified upon a wooden 
Cross. Germans and other numerous nations glorify and praise the spruce 
tree, the pine, the birch and other trees in general. The State of Maryland 
hymn is derived from a song in praise of the pine tree. And how much 
charm and delight is there in Rebikov’s symphony about the tree! 

. For some minds, the tree is a fifth element, a fifth material. Eastern 
philosophy holds the idea that the tree stands on an equal footing with 
other fundamental elements. 

The highest, the cleanest, the most exalting and fiery praise comes from 
the silent poetical language of the sacred tree to man. The ordinary pine 
tree, covered with frost and snow in a cold mist, is an impersonal creature, 
but, when on December 24th it is decorated, it begins to have an extra- 
ordinary power, makes a deep impression. Candles are lit, songs sung and 
faces become gay. Men, women, young and old, gather around this tree, 
and the idea of the Tree of Life dwells deeply in their subconscious minds. 
The children’s prayers, hymns of the adults, tears of the unfortunate, fill 
the Christmas night with vibrations of joy, gaiety that turns to ecstasy. A 
miraculous power is born and unfolds unconsciously. The light born from 
Light returns to Light. The triumphant song of the Tree of Life sends 
forth into the world its most delicate vibrations. 

But nations are rearming, making ready for horrifying wars. 

The year draws to a close. In its last days let there be erected a new 
structure, a shelter for the world entwined with garlands of innocent 
flowers. Let it show that after a gale nature remains triumphant; let it 
declare logically and scientifically the divine beginning of mankind and the 
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necessity of union, friendship and solidarity in the life of all nations. 
And only after a dark night, after a grim storm, the new generation will 
be strengthened with victorious love towards all peoples! 
* Let the attentive reader keep well in mind all these thoughts, thoughts 
called out from the long, long forgotten past, and let him spend the 


approaching Christmas holidays remembering them |! 
NinA BOUROFF 


THIRD EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 


IN an attempt to apply the work and results of the East-West Philoso- 
phers’ Conferences held at the University of Hawaii in 1939 and 1949 to 
the general area of practical, social thought and action, the University of 
Hawaii will conduct a Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference from 
. June 22nd to July 3xst, 1959, at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu, 
Hawai. The theme of the conference is “East-West Philosophy in 
Practical Perspective.” The purpose of the conference is “to consider 
the practical implications of comparative philosophy for cultural 
institutions as a basis of world understanding and co-operation.” 

The unique significance of this conference lies in the belief that real 
understanding can be achieved only through knowledge of the funda- 
mental convictions of the peoples of the East and West, in the effort to 
explore the philosophical basis of world understanding comprehensively 
and intensively, and in the attempt to promote more comprehensive 
perspective in the field of social philosophy as well as in the more 
technical areas of metaphysics and methodology. 

The work of the conference will be divided into six one-week sections as 
follows: (x) The Relation of Philosophical Theories to Practical Affairs. 
(2) Natural Science and Technology in Relation to Cultural Institutions 
and Social Practice. (3) Religion and Spiritual Values. (4) Ethics and 
Social Practice. (5) Legal, Political and Economic Philosophy. (6) Con- 
spectus of Practical Implications for World Understanding and Co- 
operation. 

In conjunction with the conference eight special courses will be offered 
in the Summer Session of the University of Hawaiti—two in Western 
philosophy, three survey courses in Asian philosophy (Buddhist 
philosophy, Chinese philosophy, Indian philosophy) and three comparative 
courses (Philosophy of Religion, Legal and Political Philosophy, and 
Ethics and Social Philosophy ). 

For further information readers may write to Charles A. Moore, 
Director, East-West Philosophers’ Conference, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
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THE STAGES IN SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


[Dr. Alexander F. Skutch, known to our readers for his thoughtful 
articles of idealistic bent, here affirms his faith, grounded in analogy, in ° 
the purposiveness of the cosmos and in continued growth. The great En- 
lightened Ones, the Buddhas and the Christs of the race, stand as the 
proof of the rerfectibility of the individual, living examples of what all 
may become through many lives of effort. But can a stream rise higher 
than its source? Must there not have been the prior involution of Spirit 
to account for the urge to evolution, to the fulfilment of a purpose which 
Dr. Skutch recognizes as immanent in the cosmos ?>—Enp.} 


Iw the spiritual evelopment of an individual we may recognize four stages, 
each with its characteristic attitude. Since childhood is weak and depen- 
dent, our predominant attitude then is necessarily trust. If fortunate, as 
children we trus: in the goodness and wisdom of our parents and teachers, 
in the stability of our home, in the strength and righteousness of our 
country, in the beneficence of the Supreme Power. How pitiful is the plight 
of those millions of children who in our generation are growing up in a 
war-torn world, their parents dead or powerless to shield them from abuse, 
their homes destroyed, their countries humiliated and dishonoured—noth- 
ing in which they can trust! 

Then follows youth, when confidence is our predominant state of mind. 
We have come t> recognize that our elders are not so good, so wise, or so 
disinterested as a few short years ago we believed them to be; we know 
that our home, which seemed to be firmly set upon a foundation of un- 
shakable rock, is only a frail berque voyaging precariously over a stormy, 
reef-studded economic sea; our country is neither so great nor so honour- 
able as we had been taught to view it. Yet we are not greatly perturbed 
by so much disil-usion; for we feel within us that which can surmount all 
difficulties, right all old wrongs, make the world better than we found it. 
Indeed, without the conviction that things are not all that they should or 
raight be, that there is a challenge before us, dragons to be slain and lovely 
camsels to be rescued from beleaguered towers, youth would lose much of 
its drive and zest. Youth has confidence in itself, in its lucky 
star, in its ability to make its dreams come true and to fulfil its highest 
aspirations. 

At its highest, youth’s confidence is constitutional rather than critical, 
springing from ics own overflowing vitality rather than from a just ap- 
praisal of its powers in relation to the obstacles it confronts. Youth often 
pays dearly for the disparity between its audacious hopes and its experi- 
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ence, which prevents a smooth and comfortable transition to maturity. 
For many young people, especially those with some capacity for indepen- 
dent thinking, there is an intermediate period that may be called after- 
youth; for some, this stage might without exaggeration be termed the 
slough of despair. We suddenly wake up to the fact that we are not as 
strong and capable as we believed we were; that the world is’solidly set in 
its ancient evil ways and sullenly resists our attempts to jog it out of them; 
that honesty, hard work, intelligence, loftiness of purpose are not always 
attended by the success, the happiness or the recognition that they seem 
to deserve. As in a mountainous terrain the highest ridges are separated 
by the deepest valleys; so, as our hopes soared high in youth, our despair 
in this subsequent stage is likely to be the more profound. 

The biographies of a number of eminent thinkers contain moving 
accounts of this unhappy period, but no writer has described it more 
poignantly than Thomas Carlyle in the seventh chapter of the second book 
of Sartor Resarius, entitled “The Everlasting No” :— 


Having no hore, neither had I any definite fear, were it of Man or of 
Devil: nay, I often felt as if it might be solacing, could the Arch-Devil 
himself, though in Tartarean terrors, but rise to me, that I might tell 
him a little of my mind. And yet, strangely enough, I lived in a contin- 
ual, indefinite, pming fear; tremulous, pusillanimous, apprehensive of 
I knew not what: it seemed as if all things in the Heavens above and the 
Earth beneath would hurt me; as if the Heavens and the Earth were 
but boundless jaws of a devouring monster, wherein I, palpitating, 
waited to be devcured. 


Slowly this troublous period that follows exuberant youth gives way to 
maturity, which is the acceptance in a calm and philosophic spirit of the 
unalterable conditions of one’s existence. This would be at best but a 
melancholy state of mind if fash did not come to relieve the drabness of 
our days—faith in some unseen spiritual force of restitution in the Uni- 
verse, some rightecusness and justice that operates over a longer period 
than is covered by our individual experience, perhaps in ways that tran- 
scend our understanding. In childbood, our trust in things present and 
tangible made faith in the unseen superfluous. In youth, our confidence in 
ourself gave us all the courage that we needed for facing life. In after- 
youth, our despair may have been too deep to be alleviated by anything 
short of unquestionable certainties. Faith is left to be the support of our 
years of maturity, and without it we readily become bitter cynics or self- 
indulgent worldlings. 

The nature of faith is frequently misunderstood, and too often it is 
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taken to be blind, unquestioming acceptance of the pronouncemerts of 
some supposedly infallible authority. Such a state of mind is repugnant to 
the intellectually honest person, and its spiritual value seems negligible. 
Faith, of the sort that enhances life, might be defined as belief sufficient 
to determine one’s attitude ard conduct. Its province is not propositions 
which we take to be absolutely certain, like some of those of logic or 
mathematics, but those that ar2 only probable, in which class we mtst in- 
clude all statements about existence, and especially future existence. It is 
opvious that without faith of this sort no one would begin any large 
undertaking, such as making a journey, building a house, planting crops, 
starting a business, or rearing a family; for nobody can ever be sure that 
he can bring any one of these things to a successful conclusion and enjoy 
the fruit of his effort. At best, he can count on a greater or less probability 
of success. 

This kind of faith may be vital or organic rather than the outgrowth of 
thought and experience. It is co-extensive with life itself, and without it 
‘tfe would cease. For no seed ever germinates with the assurance that it will 
arow into a mature flowering plant, no bird builds its nest with the certi- 
tude that its eggs will hatch and its young will be fledged, no animel ever 
migrates with a guarantee that it will safely reach its destination. The 
probability —nay, the bare possibility—of a successful termination is all 
that such organic faith requires. 

It follows that faith is not incompatible with a large measure of scep- 
ticism. From ancient times the consistent sceptic, despairing of attaining 
certainty about anything, has been content to estimate probabilities and 
tc regulate his conduct by tnose beliefs that seemed most likely to be 
true. To act on a probability requires greater spiritual hardihood taan to 
act on a certainty, and this applies not only to small practical affairs but 
elso to those great matters wth which religion deals. Religious faith, as 
I understand it, is belief in the probable truth of certain propositions 
which are capable of influencing the whole tenor of one’s life. To, have 
faith of this sort, one must be capable of sacrifice, of risking his . best 
effort, his whole being, for a zesult which he holds to be probable or at 
least possible, but of which he has no assurance. The spiritual value 
which a number of religions attribute to faith seems to be present in this 
readiness to stake everything for some supremely desirable end which may 
or may not be attainable by us, but to be lacking from that blind accep- 
tance of unprovable dogmas which these religions too often demand of 
their adherents. 

Some of the historical religions have required, as indispensable to their 
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system ofsalvation, faith in a variety of marvellous things: in the avatar 
“in human form of the supreme deity; in corporeal ascension from the 
grave; in the magical efficacy of certain rites and formulas; in the reality 
of.a number of miraculous events. All of these supposed happenings tran- 
scend experience; and in the measure that we become critical and develop 
confidence in the uniformity of nature, we have difficulty in regarding them 
as even probable. My own religious faith is confined to things of whose 
reality I have no doubt, because [ have had much experience of them; 
but it consists in extending them beyond the limits of experience, into 
regions where probability replaces certainty. 

First, I have faith in the purposiveness of the cosmos. That purpose 
exists at certain points in the Universe I cannot doubt, for I experience it 
directly within myself, and there is every indication that others like me 
are similarly endued with purpose. Many of cur purposes are trivial and. 
transient, followed for a day or an hour, and for these we can claim no 
high ancestry. But it is otherwise with those comprehensive, constant 
purposes which determine the course of our lives or large segments there- 
of, such aims as the attainment of ever greater harmony within ourselves 
and with the beings about us, growth in knowledge and insight, the 
promotion of concord among living things. 

These enduring purposes seem to be not created so much as discovered 
by us; they are the natural development, at the human level, of that great 
stream of purposiveness that we call life, which is above all a constant 
striving toward organization, the giving of unity and form to materials 
that were relatively disunited and formless. But life itself could not arise 
until the creative process had performed an immense preliminary task, ar- 
ranging the primal stuff of the cosmos, however we conceive it, into 
galaxies, suns and planets, into atoms, molecules and crystals: suns which 
might serve as continuing sources of the energy which living things need, 
and planets at lower temperatures that permitted atoms to be built up into 
the complex molecules of which living bodies are composed. All of this 
constructive activity necessarily preceded the birth of purposes in the 
human mind. Our highest aspirations aim in the same direction, the lifting 
of the crude stuff of the cosmos to higher levels of organization, along with 
awareness thereof, so that they appear to be direct descendants of a 
primary cosmic purpose. 

This purpose need not exist in a cosmic mind. Mind, as we know it, is 
one of the latest developments of a long creative process, and to place it 
at the source of all things is surely a bold assumption. What in the vasti- 
tude of the Universe corresponds to the human mind, finite and conceivable 
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only in its finitade, I do not pretend to know. The purpose whith infuses 
the cosmos appears to be implicit in it rather than explicit in a cosmic `“ 
mind. Were it the purpose of some intelligent and powerful Creator, able 
to direct the course of universal evolution as an architect directs the con- 
struction of a bouse, I believe that creation would have proceeded toward 
its goal with fa- less strife and pain, far fewer miscarriages and reversals, 
than we actually witness. 

I conceive the universal purpose as a constant striving in a definite 
direction, comparable to the incessant onward flow of a river toward its 
mouth. And, jest as, in spite of sandbars, dams, cross-currents and back- 
waters, the river pushes relentlessly seaward, so the cosmos moves steadily 
toward the fulfilment of its immanent purpose, despite all the difficulties, 
complicatiors and frustratiors that appear to be inseparable from the 
creative process. And the end toward which the Universe tirelessly strives 
is the arrangement of its contents into ever more coherent and harmonious 
patterns, with appreciation o? the ever higher values springing from this 
superior lev2l of organization—an effort which we can fully approve, and 
support within the limits of oir powers. 

Secondly, I have faith in the continuance of growth, by which I under- 
stand increase in the richness and coherence of content of any entity no 
less than increzse in size. I am certain that growth occurs, for I have had 
much experenze of it. Crystals grow; plants and animals grow; men grow 
in body and mind. But all the modes of growth that I know somewhat 
intimately app2ar to have definite limits; development slows down, ceases 
and is sooner or later followed by decay. This is true not only of animal 
and vegetable bodies but of civilizations and even of minds, so far as we 
are able to observe them. The things whose growth we are most eager to 
promote seem always to falter and collapse before they reach the level to 
which we aspire to lift them. Few men, if any, have attained the spiritual 
or intellectual heights toward which they strove. Growth seems in the long 
run to be balanced by decay, evolution by devolution, so that no 
permanent advance is possitle. Hence the need for faith that growth, of 
whose occurrence we can have no doubt, somehow continues beyond the 
point where it appears to languish and halt, that some of the products of 
growth are mcre enduring than we can demonstrate them to be. 

These two articles of faith are complementary. If the cosmos is infused 
with something corresponding to a steady purpose, then it should persist 
in this purpose until creation attains the high level toward which it 
appears to be directed. And this, it seems, can be accomplished only 
through the continued growth of at least some of the things that it con- 
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, tains. Since all available evidence points to the conclusion that in the 
evolutionary sequence matter and material conformations precede spirit 
and prepare the way for it, it is reasonable to look for the ultimate realiza- 
tion of the cosmic purpose in spiritual beings. Perhaps the creative 
process will reach its goal through the continued growth of certain spiritual 
beings already existing, or even of all of them; but it is also possible that 
beings of a higher grade must arise, probably in conjunction with more 
perfect bodies, in order to become capable of development that will lead 
to some enduring perfection. Either of these possibilities should satisfy our 
demand for continued growth. 

This faith, that two things of whose existence we are certain are more 
wide-spread and permanent than can be scientifically demonstrated, 
appears to be the minimum requirement for a religious attitude towards the 
Universe. If there is no cosmic purpose of which our own highest aspira- 
tions are merely the more pointed expressions, then humanity and its most 
cherished hopes must be regarded as evolutionary accidents, products of a 
fortuitous trend of events in a limited region of space that tomorrow may 
be reversed, since it does not represent a constant universal endeavour. It 
would hardly be possible to feel a sense of solidarity with a universe that 
contains nothing corresponding to a purpose; it would stand for nothing 
to which we could be loyal. And if the creative process cannot be carried to 
higher levels than we have hitherto experienced, or maintain its culminat- 
ing points for longer periods than have yet been demonstrated, then we 
must sadly recognize that the cosmic purpose, however much we may 
approve its goal, is weak and ineffectual, incapable of the full realization 
of that towards which it strains. 

If we had infallible scientific proof that a beneficent purpose pervades 
the cosmos, and that it will realize its aim through the continued growth 
of at least some of its creations, faith would be superfluous, and we should 
be denied the ennobling experience o- striving toward a lofty goal of whose 
attainability we lack assurance. But these two propositions appear to me 
sufficiently probable to determine one’s loyalties and the course of one’s 
life, and this is all that can reasonably be asked of religious faith. 

ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. 
— WORDSWORTH : “The Excursion,” Bk. 4 


BHARATARATNA DR. BHAGAVAN DAS — - 


| WE ARE Happy to have received, just in tinæ for publication in this issue, 
the following tribute to the late Dr. Bhagavan Das, who passed away on’ 
September 18th, from Dr. Sita Ram Jayaswal of the Lucknow 
University.— Ep,] 


In every Lire there is an abiding philosophy which is expressed variously 
and it becomes a basis for understanding i-s worth and significance. The 
life of Bharataratna Dr. Bhagavan Das was sustained by the philosophy of 
Theosophy, the Wisdom-Religion. In his lice, he worked for the ideals of 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, 
sex, caste or colour. He studied the ancien! and modern religions, philos- 
ophies and sciences, and demonstrated the importance of such a study 
through his numerous publications. He vent on investigating the un- 
explained laws of Nature and the psychological powers of man to the last 
phase of his life. 

. In India there has been a line of individuals who have devoted them- 
selves to the pursuit of Sef in all selves. These Rishis have one concern 
and that is the service of suffering humanity and the helping of those who 
need help in their struggle for spiritual existence. Dr. Bhagavan Das was 
true to the tradition of Rishts. For a modern man in search of his soul, he 
was a Lighthouse. In his presence all doubts melted and wisdom flowed. 
He was truly one of the great, who carry tieir greatness very lightly. 

We are a free country zoday. But wha: is this freedom? What is its 
form? Is it Swa-rd; or something else? Right from the beginning Dr. 
Bhagavan Das took great pains in defining Swa-rd7.In January 1923, when 
he was in Bombay for about a fortnight, h= tried 

to persuade the newly formed Swaraj Earty of the Congress (a) to 
formally and expressly accept the definition of Swa-raj, f.e., Self-Govern- 
ment, as ‘“‘ Government of the People, for the People, by the Higher Self 
of the People,” that is to say, ‘‘ Legislation by the People’s best, wisest, and 
most selflessly philanthropic Elect and Selec: Elders,” and (b) to agree on a 
detailed scheme of Swaraj, framed in acco-dance with this main principle 
— a chief item therein being the rules for finding out and electing such 
Elders.} 

Needless to say that here we find Dr. Bhagavan Das laying full emphasis 
on the Higher Self in the work of government. Today Prime Minister 
Nehru and other high-rarking leaders lose no opportunity to point out 
that ultimately it is the ‘human elemenz” that matters. Whatever the 


2 Bracavan Das: The Science of ihs Emotions (Faurth edition, Revised 1953), p. xin. 
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plan, wRatever the programme, of the Government, its success depends 
upon this “human element.” Dr. Bhagavan Das gave a tangible name to 
this evasive “human element” and expressed it as the “Higher Self.” 
Unless the individual is motivated by his “ Higher Self” his work will be 
third-rate. The greatest problem in our country today is to improve the 
quality of this “human element.” We need men and women of character, 
selfless leaders, devoted and honest workers. From where will they come? 
They will come from those who are dedicated to the “Higher Self.” 
Dr. Bhagavan Das realized this decades ago. It is not too late for us to 
look within and seek our “‘ Higher Self” in these critical times. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das was a philoscpher in search of Truth in its totality and 
universality. He was a world philosopher with a “world-view ” containing 
all in One. He found this Truth in Theosophy and applied it in all aspects 
of life and society. His book The Sctence of Social Organization or the Laws 
of Manu in the Light of Atma-Vidya explains the nature of individual and 
social problems and suggests how it is possible for us to attain “Happiness 
here” and “Happiness hereafter.” 

Dr. Bhagavan Das was an authority on Indian psychology. His works, 
The Science of the Emotions, Ancient Psycho-Synthesis vs. Modern Psycho- 
Analysts and The Science of the Self have attained universal recognition 
and are referred to with great respect. These books provide source material 
on Indian psychology and contain ideas which have yet to be discovered 
by many modern psychologists. His scholarly and lucid treatment of 
human emotions is unparalleled, for it leads one to understand the real 
role of emotions in life. The keynote to The Sctence of the Emotions is set 
by the opening quctation in the Foreword :— 


What hast thou to do with riches? What hast thou to do with kin? 
How shall wife bestand thee, son! that shalt surely die? Seek out Atma, 
hidden in the cave within thy heart.... 

( Mahabharata, “ Shantiparva,”’ Ch. 323, ver. 72) 


This quotation may well be taken as the message of the life and works 
of Bharataratna Dr. Bhagavan Das, This is the song of his life, the main 
motif in his life-art. It is difficult to know such a dynamic personality; but 
in seeking to know him we may know ourselves, for he was one with us. 
He lived for us and died for us. May we remain loyal to his teachings and 
try our best to come up to his expectations! 

SITA RAM JAYASWAL 


THE INFLUENCE OF THOREAU, 
EMEE.SON, RUSKIN AND TOLSTOY 
ON INDIAN THOUGHT 


[THE New England Transcendentalists recewed such quickening of the 
spirit from JIadia’s cultural heritage that whatever helpful influence 
Thoreau and Emerson have had on modern India is of the nature of 
payment in kind. Shri R. Bangaruswarni has done well to bracket with 
the two Ccnccrd friends the English idealist Ruskin and Leo Tolstoy, the 
Russian noveLst, social reformer and practising Christian.— Ep.] 


Iwpra, Empress of the East, sent to Rome, in the heyday of her historic 
glory, not orly spices, pearls and peacock feathers but also thinkers and 
seers; so mary, ndeed, that a street in Rome is said to have been occupied 
by Brahmin astrologers. To India, Europe owes her knowledge of the zero 
and the decima. system, as also her knowledze of the zodiac. Even now, it 
has been stated that the art of today has mcre to learn from the sculpture 
of India and of China than from that of Greece and Rome. 

The Vedas and the Upanishads, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
the Puranas and the Bhagavad-Gita, have all given spiritual and mental 
nourishment to nany an ardent Western schclar. The German philosopher, 
Schopenhauer, declared that the Upanishads had given him solace in life 
and he hoped tkat they would give him solace in death also. 

The New Wozld did not fail to profit from India’s hoary wisdom. In the 
nineteenth centary a group of writers, dubbed ‘‘The Brahmins” by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the well-known author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, intereste] themselves in studying the sacred books of India. Henry 
David Thorsat and Ralph Waldo Emerson, who lived on terms of 
intimate friendship, were the leading lizhts of this group. Thoreau read 
with admiration works on Hindu philosophy, which he said he loved, and 
he tried in lis own way to live a part o: what he read. He gave up hunt- 
ing, took to a diet largely of rice for some time and lived alone a life of 
natural simplic:ty in the woods in a cotzage built by himself, even as the 
Indian Rtshzs did in days of yore. Thoreaa’s writings are replete with 
quotations f-om the Puranas and the Gia. He wrote that in the morning 
he bathed his -ntellect in the stupendous «nd cosmogonal philosophy of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Emerson wrote a poem, ‘‘Hamatreva,’’ based on a passage in the. 
Vishnu Purana, and another well-knowr. one entitled “Brahma.” 
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India *during the nineteenth century was politically and intellectually 
subordinate to Britain. English became the official language, with the 
hallmark of respectability attached to it, and the English-educated Indian 
became a gilt-gingerbread phenomenon, as Carlyle might have called him. 
In the words of Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar:— 


A new generation grew up in the towns and cities, completely angli- 
cized in outlook and given to derogation of things Indian. Wandering 
between two worlds, the dead past and the unborn future, the newly 
educated Indian became, for all his airs of superiority and self-assurance, 
an utterly rootless creature, without convictions, without controlling foci 
or regulating frames of reference. 


These youths neglected Sanskrit and their respective mother tongues, in 
which were enshrined the country’s wisdom and that of the ages. But this 
dark night was at last followed by a brighter dawn: a vigorous spirit of 
nationalism and swadeshi arose. A hopeful renaissance began which made 
some Indians yearn for the sweets of their own literary heritage even if it 
came to them through Western minds: Sir Edwin Arnold, Max Müller, 
Sir John Woodroffe and many others were read. Nor was this all. The 
books of great Western writers ike Thoreau, Emerson, Whitman, Ruskin, 
Carlyle and Tolstoy, with their lcve and reverence for the Indian way of 
life, at least in certain aspects, coupled with their own contributions to the 
world’s knowledge and literary richness, attracted the attention of a few 
Indian students ot English literature. These scholars did not conceal their 
great admiration tor these writings. So, just as Hanuman learnt the value 
of his great achievements only after they were praised to him by Angada, 
so modern Indians came to value the greatness of their heritage by the en- 
comiums lavished upon it by Western admirers. Old ideas in alluring new 
garb captured many minds and imaginations and inspired activity. 

Mahatma Gandii, who more than any one else in India dominated the 
political scene for three decades and made the country’s history, took to 
reading appreciatively the writings of these authors. 

Let us first consider Thoreau. We learn from his biography that he 
refused to pay the poll-tax as a protest against his Government’s support 
of slavery. Consecuently he was at last arrested and lodged in the village 
gaol for a night. But on the next day he was released, the fine having been 
paid by one of his relatives. Later Thoreau embodied his thoughts on civil 
disobedience in a paper which Gandhiji styled a “masterly treatise.” It 
suggested to him a name for his own “Civil Disobedience” Movement 
in South Africa, a method which, later introduced in India, secured Swaraj. 
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Gandhiji was, hcwever, consčoas of the limitations of Thoreau. For one 
thing, according <o him, Thorea was not an out-and-out champion of non- 
violence; for another, he protably limited his breach of statutory laws to 
the revenue law, «.e., refusing to pay taxes. Gandhiji moulded and improved 
the technique of Thoreau’s noa-violent weapon in the light of his own 
experience, knowledge of Indian conditions and further studies, making it 
a branch of Satvagraha, Trath-Force or Soul-Force. Moreover, Gandhiji 
cited the examp-e of Thoreau as one of the few who brought about the 
abolition of slavery, and quoted the two fllowing passages from his 
writings :— 

I know this well, that if one thousand, it one hundred, if ten men 
whom I could name —if ten honest men only — aye, if one honest man, in 
this state of Massachusetts, cecstng to hold slaves, were actually to with- 
draw from this copartnership end be locked ud in the county gaol there- 
for, it would be the abolition of slavery in America. For it matters not 
how small the >eginnmg maw seem to be, what is once well done is done 
for ever. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of tie offender rather than the 
seizure of his goods — thouga both will serve the same purpose, because 
they who asser- the purest rigkt and consequently are more dangerous to 
a corrupt state, commonly have not spent much time in accumulating 
property. 

Thoreau’s philosophy of simplifying the complexities that overwhelm 
modern life is quite congenial to Indian thought and quite in consonance 
with its ideals, ard it finds eckoes in Gandhiji’s life. “I introduced as much 
simplicity as was possible,” wrote Gandhiji in Chapter XXII of his auto- 
biography. 

Thoreau’s love of walking and his extolling of its virtues also found a 
ready response in Gandhiji. Nay, he even made use of walking to serve 
political ends, as in his famous Dandi March during the days of the Salt 
Satyagraha, and later his Noakhali walking tour to bring about Hindu- 
Muslim unity. If Thoreau pra:ses the virtues cf walking and of ‘“‘ruminat- 
ing while walking,” Gandhiji called it the “ prince of exercises.” Gandhiji’s 
advocacy of Nature Cure possibly may also be traced to Thoreau. 

The influence of John Ruskin on Gandhiji was also profound. Ruskin 
wrote in a powerful and luminous manner end his thoughts, which he 
clothed in superb language, were also both powerful and luminous. His 
Unio This Last gripped Gandhiji heart and soul and, to quote his own 
words, ‘“‘brought about an instantaneous and practical transformation” in 
his life. He translated the boox into Gujarazi and called it Sarvodaya, 
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which medns “universal welfare.” As clearly understood and summarized 
"by Gandhiji, the main teachings of Unto Thts Last were that the good of 
the individual is one with the good of the community, that each, whether 
barber or lawyer, has the same right to earn a livelihood from his work 
and that the life of the tiller and the craftsman is the life most worth 
living. “I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce these principles to 
practice,” wrote Gandhiji. And he was as good as his word. In his mental 
outlook and his approach to the problems of lite Gandhiji became what he 
later described as a farmer and a weaver. 

But Gandhiji was even more intimately connected with Leo Tolstoy 
than with any of the other writers previously mentioned. Early in life he 
had come under the spell of Tolstoy’s ideals; also, he acquainted Tolstoy 
by letter with the details of the Civil Disobedience Movement in the 
Transvaal; the news, it is recorded, touched the heart of the old Russian 
and in his reply be expressed his happiness at coming into contact with 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji’s next letter in 1910 made Tolstoy think of him as a 
person very close tc him and made him observe that Passive Resistance 
was a question of the greatest importance, not only for India, but for all 
humanity. Gandhiji’s final letter in the same year, which was that of 
Tolstoy’s death, mentioned in particular his opening of the Tolstoy Farm 
in collaboration with Mr. Hermann Kallenbach. Replying to this, Tolstoy 
reiterated his faith in passive resistance as nothing other than “the 
teachings of love uncorrupted.” The sympathy and esteem of this great 
Russian author and philosopher must certainly have contributed in 
shaping the Mahatma of future years. 

Besides Mahatma Gandhi, there have been other leaders of India who 
looked to these great Western writers for guidance and who imbibed their 
ideals and their ideas. Rabindranath Tagore’s Santiniketan perhaps owed 
its inspiration to Tclstoy’s school wherein he himself taught the children 
of the serfs. Pandit Jawaharlal Nearu explains anarchism in his Glimpses 
of World History by a quotation from Thoreau: “That Government is best 
which governs not at all; and when men are prepared for it that will be 
the kind of government which they will have.” Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
had read Thoreau even before he had contacted Gandhiji. Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, as great a scholar as he is a statesman, made Thoreau, 
Emerson and Whitman the subjects of three broadcast talks in 1945. 
Another great scholar and patriot, V. V. S. Iyer, translated Emerson’s 
essays into Tamil many years ago. Thoreau’s Walden has also recently 
been rendered into Tamil. 

Indian educationists have always exhibited a partiality for the writings 
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of Ruskin anc of Emersor. Ruskin’s Sesane and Lilies, Unto This Last 
and The Croum of Wild Clive have been prescribed for detailed study * 
by undergraduates in Indian schools and wniversities. Emerson’s Essays 
also are often included as prescribed reaiing, especially his essay on 
“History”; and at least one doctoral thesis m Emerson has been submitted 
to an Indian university. Tolstoy’s short stories have been told and retold 
for children and numerous Indian students have read and loved them. 
Some of his novels, too, have been translated into Indian languages. 
Thoreau, and Thoreau alon2, had remained unfamiliar to Indian students 
until 1953 when the Andhra University made history by prescribing an 
abridged editicn of Walden. The year after this edition, prepared by Dr. 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, was adopted wes the centenary year of the 
publication of Walden. It was used as a textbook for Intermediate 
students, so trat thousands have been given an insight into the life of 
plain living and high thinking adumbrated in that book. It is likely that 
other universit.es may copy this example. 

But with all this can we honestly say tha= the average educated Indian 
has thorougaly familiarized hirnself with the works of these great writers? 
I should say, No. Much remains to be done to educate the young as well 
as the old by producing in the various Indien languages cheap editions of 
the collected wisdom of these Western tuinkers. One hopes that the 
Southern Languages Book Trust and the Nztional Book Trust established 
by the Government of India and the Sahitya Akademi, will do something 
in this direction. Great men, from the East or from the West, souls of 
vision and judgment whose greatness defies geographical frontiers, are the 
real pilgrims o: humanity; they may be the beacons of every country and 
nation which turns to them for enlightenment. Their greatness is born of 
“simplicity, gcodness and truth” as Tolstcy would have it. Their riches 
are not confined to gold and other precious metals but embrace the whole 
universe of Love. They live with God and -heir voice is as sweet “as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn.” 

Let us then mingle “the pure Walden water with the sacred water of 
the Ganges,” as Thoreau said. 
. R. BANGARUSWAMI 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 


[Mr. Peter de Morny, who has already contributed many thoughtful 

“articles to our pages, refers to the increasingly acknowledged phenomena 
of extra-sensory perception in order to support his inference that they 
represent the outcome of the mortal mind’s unconscious drawing upon a 
mightier consciousness —a Divine Mind. The point is of importance. We 
recommend Mr. de Morny’s reflections to our readers, with the sugges- 
tion that they mav find it interesting to compare the ancient concepts re- 
expounded in Thecsophy under the names of Afasha and the Astral Light, 
the respective universal registers of Universal Ideas and of lower phe- 
nomena. — Ep. ] 


It has always seemed probable that an all-inclusive explanation might 
one day be found for the numerous forms of extra-sensory perception. 
Attempts to apply different hypotheses to each separate manifestation 
have so far ended inconclusively, and obviously if any single explanation 
could be found to cover all the phenomena, it might reasonably be assumed 
to be the true one. 

A study of comparative religion reveals that such an hypothesis does, 
in fact, exist, and, since it is a feature of all the major world faiths, it has 
the recommendation of being universal. In his Preface to Back to Methu- 
selah Bernard Shaw wrote: “The test of a dogma is its universality.” 

The dogma in question is that of the omniscience of the Supreme Being. 
“Allah is all-knowing” comes the chant from the Muezzin’s Tower in the 
Middle East. “Nirvana is all-knowingness,” proclaimed Gotama, the 
Buddha. The ultimate Truth, according to the Vedantins, is Pure Con- 
sciousness. To the Divine Mind conceived of as God, the Jew and the 
Christian have always ascribed omniscience. The scientific confirmation of 
these theological views comes from statements made by a physicist of the 
stature of Sir James Jeans, who wrote in his book, The Mysterious Unt- 
verse: “The universe can best be pictured. ..as consisting of pure thought,” 
a view with which Eddington showed himself to be in agreement when he 
asserted in The Nature of the Physical World that “the stuff of the world 
is mind-stuff.” And since man must be conceived of as being of the same 
essential substance as the rest of the universe, he must be considered from 
this premise to be primarily a mental being, and, in that sense, the ‘‘son”’ 
of the Source of all things, the likeness of Mind. 

At the end of the last century Dr. Richard Bucke made an excellent 
case for man’s essentially mental and spiritual nature in his book Cosmic 
Consctousness, which postulated the existence of a higher consciousness 
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than that manifested by the average human being, although actessible to, 
him; as much higher than the normal human mentality as that is above 
animal conscicusness. This cosmic consciousness was, according to him, 
like the Buddkist’s Nirvana, a state of all-nowingness, a common péol, 
as it were, of infinite knowledge upon whick the individual mentalities of 
men could draw once they had made contact with it. It was his contention 
that many people known to history had drawn very considerably upon 
this source anc that this accounted for the zeniuses, seers and prophets of 
all eras. Most >eople make temporary, though usually unrecognized con- 
tact with it through the various fairly common extra-sensory experiences, 
such as precognitive dreams; inexplicable warnings; the feeling of “Tve 
been here before’’; thinking vividly of someone long absent from the con- 
scious mind ard almost immediately receiv-ng a letter from him or her— 
experiences al’ too often -rushed aside as coincidences, which would be 
found to occur more frequently if people did not live so externally, their 
attention sc fully focused upon outward ac-ivities. 

This hypothesis of a state of omniscience of which all sentient creatures 
are partial expressions and to which all heve access, conscious or uncon- 
scious, certainly does provide that over-all explanation for which meta- 
physical thmkers have so long been seeking. Not only would it explain the 
extraordinary “‘instinctive” knowledge whereby insects, birds and animals 
provide for their own needs, birds knowing when to emigrate and insects 
how to organize a complete totalitarian staze, but it would also solve the 
age-old problemn of how man managed to sttvive in the transitional period 
of his physical evolution from the lesser creatures, when he was so like the 
animals as almost to be identical with some of them, yet without the con- 
scious knowledge that would enable him t live the life of a man, which 
can only come from experience and the use of cultivated reason. We could 
then assume taat he retained a firm hold oa the “instinctive” knowledge 
of the animals until the conscious, reasoring mind became capable of 
taking charge that the instinctive know-edge gradually receded from 
consciousness as the reasoring powers devdoped. This theory is borne out 
by the intuitive and even magical knowledge that is still to be found in 
certain primitive tribes, and also by the psychical powers often possessed 
by people of low mental development. These could then be viewed as the 
residue of a fcrmer state of spiritual evolution, as the evidence of a once- 
existent tail in the human frame denotes oar biological development. 

From a purely practical point of view ths theory might suggest that we 
have lost mors than we have gained by ou<growing instinct and acquiring 
reason. A bird or wild beest provides itsdf with a home far more easily 
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than mafi can do even with the good services of Building Societies. But 
the existence of extra-sensory perception in the experience of many highly 
evolved members of the human race would suggest that the present 
condition of human mentality is a transitional one, an admittedly difficult, 
unsatisfactory and dangerous state between the instinctive contact with 
the all-Mind made by the lesser creatures and a conscious unification with 
it made by the most evolved men of the human race, such as the Buddha 
and Jesus Christ. In our present state, we have so lost the instinctive 
connection with a higher consciousness that we doubt even our intuitions 
and consciences, yet have not succeeded in drawing fully enough on the 
Source of all-knowledge to acquire the wisdom requisite for adequate self- 
government-——-hence our slavery to our own passions and to external, 
fallible governments. 

Nevertheless, to have come to the point when it is obvious that we are 
provably in touch with something which may be regarded both as infinite 
and as eternal, is an immense step in the spiritual evolution of mankind. It 
provides reasonable hope for man’s immortality, since if we are actually, 
even though only momentarily or sporadically, in touch with the same 
Mind that was in Jesus Christ, we have, to that extent, proof of our 
continuity as mental beings. Jesus demonstrated omniscience as a prophet 
and a healer and also in what today would be called clairvoyance, notably 
in the episode with the woman of Samaria ( John, 4: 15-29), who was 
quick to see and acknowledge that his all-knowingness in regard to her 
personal life proved his unity with God. “Come see a man, which told me 
all things that ever J did: is not this the Christ?” In that religious age it 
was, perhaps, easier to recognize the signs of a man possessed of a higher 
consciousness and manifesting omniscient Mind. A further instance of this 
clairvoyance is found in John, 2: 24, 25 when it is said that Jesus “knew 
what was in man.” This is of course pure clairvoyance as distinct from 
trance mediumship. It is the seeing which comes from omniscience, not one 
finite mentality reading the thoughts of another or being a medium of 
knowledge between a visible and an invisible entity. 

Dowsing by map would also be covered by this theory. The attribution 
of this power to magnetism or some other physical cause becomes 
untenable if, as has been proved, water can be located by a diviner read- 
ing a map; his approximation to omniscience on this point would indeed 
seem to be the only reasonable explanation. 

Both precognition and retro-cognition could be explained by this 
hypothesis. The dreams of Joseph came as the result of his conscious 
communion from boyhood with a higher Mind than that manifested by his 

4, 
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envious broche-s. J..W. Dunne, with his carefully verified prtcognitive 
dreams, seems to have been able to cultivate this faculty. Indeed pre- j 
cognition is one of the commonest ways whereby people experience 
momentary at->ne-ment with what we postulate as an all-knowing Mind. 
Although I have never considered myself “‘ psychic,” living alone, as I do, 
very quietly, I have an excellent opportunity to watch and record such 
experiences. One of the most frequent is that of receiving a letter from 
someone who las come vividly to mind a short time before it has fallen 
through the bcx. It has long been evident that these occurrences over a 
considerable period of time could be explained as neither coincidences nor 
-telepathy, nor thought-transference; for posts are erratic and many of my 
letters come from great discances. It would be impossible for the writers 
to gauge just the moment when I was receiving their ccrrespondence and 
so be able to “send me a thought.” I have long felt that the most obvious 
explanation was that I heve known something through a source far 
greater and mcre knowledgeable than my own conscious mentality. Retro- 
cognition, ir tte form of recalling past “lives,” more common in the East 
than in the West, althouga many well-authenticated cases have been 
recorded of peple “remembering” places they had never seen before or 
feeling that something was happening to them that they had previously 
experienced abo fits convincingly into this theory.1 A modern seer has 
suggested that ghost-seeing is, in fact, retro-cognition, ar escape by an un- 
fettered miad from the time sequence, enabling it to se2 the event in the 
past which ss sapposed to have caused the “haunting.” This, as he pointed 
out, would explain the fact that the ghost never attempts to harm the 
seer or to bə aware of his presence. 

Telepathy, which both J. W. Dunne end Whately Carington have 
described zs “mind-sharing,” has never ftted in comfortably with the 
hypothesis of thought-transference and is more rationally explained, as 
both these zesearchers agreed, by the possibility of two people “‘meeting”’ 
on the same wave length of the cosmic consciousness wLich is the “ parent 
mind” of all men. 

Inspiration, intuition ard all instances of extra-sensory perception, 
which have ether “warned” people of coming dangers or saved them 
from peril, 2omfirm the theory of an attunement with omniscience, as also 


1 Many pecple aave testified to having had expertnces similar tc that recorded by Sir 


Walter Scott wher he wrote :— 

“ Yesterda~ at dinner-time, I was strangely haunt2d by what I would call the sense of 
pre-existence — vis., a confused idza that nothing that passed was said for the first time — 
that the same tops had been discussed, and the same persons had stated the same opinions 


cn them.” , 
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do men ‘like Leonardo da Vinci and Swedenborg whose range and 
depth of mental powers and achievements seem miraculous to the 
ordinary man. In the case of the latter we have to believe that he was 
efther insane or a charlatan, for which we have no shred of evidence, 
or that this notable scientist-philosopher-psychic lived during his earthly 
life in an extension of ordinary consciousness, communing not only 
with invisible as well as visible men, but with what he called angels— 
presumably entities in a higher state of spiritual evolution. His demonstra- 
tions of a vast inner knowledge independent of space-time, recorded during 
his life by highly reputable people of his period, defy any other explana- 
tion than that of a manifestation of cosmic consciousness. He informed 
people at a party in Amsterdam of the very moment when the Emperor 
Peter III of Russia died. He enabled the widow of the Dutch ambassador 
in Stockholm to fnd some important papers belonging to her “dead” 
husband who was the only one to know their whereabouts. As a result of 
the information gained by Swedenborg, from what he called the spirit- 
world, they were found in a secret drawer the existence of which no one 
knew. The philosopher Kant testified that Swedenborg had described 
from Gothenburg z fire raging in Stockholm, 300 miles distant, and was 
able to give details of its course, although the official news of the event did 
not reach Gothenburg until three days later, when all that the seer had 
related was confirmed. 

These isolated cases of superior mental or psychic powers possessed by 
certain members of the human race give some indication of what life may 
eventually be when such powers are perfected and possessed by all men. 
According to Swedenborg, the “angels” have already achieved this state. 
And if we think of angels as evolved human beings—and this is confirmed 
by Swedenborg’s statement that “there is not a single angel in the 
universal heaven who was originally created such...but all...are from 
the human race’’—the theory that spiritual evolution is the purpose of 
life and that in every man there is a spark of the Divine which makes 
evolution possible, would seem to be confirmed. 

Our hope of immortality lies in the fact that we are, here and now, 
manifestations of mind, or consciousness, which appears to have the 
capacity to expand into a state of omniscience. This would be for man to 
“awake in His likeness,” the likeness of divine, omniscient Mind; in which 
case all genuine experiences of extra-sensory perception are seen to be of 
incalculable value, testifying, as they do, that man is in immediate and 
effective touch with the Eternal. 

PETER DE MORNY 


PARALLEL STORIES IN INDIA AND IRAN 


| Professor M. A. Shushtery brings together some striking parallels 
from the legends of the two countries of Iran and India, whose racial - 
cousinship nas long been kept alive by cultur U interchange.—ED.] 


SUDABA (in Semetic form, So’da) was the adparently Semitically named 
daughter of the King of Hamavaran (in Arabic, Himyar), t.e., Yaman, 
in South Arabia. Ka-us is a contraction of the name Kavi Usha. In the 
Vedas he is mer.tioned as Kavya Ushana, who installed Agni as the high 
priest of the Aryans. He was the leader of h2avenly cows (the clouds) to 
pasturage. He made the vajra, the mace with which Indra overpowered 
the demon Vritra. According to Dinkard (a work in Pahlavi) Kavi Usha 
= had an ox to whom all disputes concerning frontiers between Iran and 
Turan were referred. An intrigue of the Tcranians led Kavi Usha into 
killing this ox. Kavi Usha constructed seven castles on Mount Hera 
Benzaiti ( Alberaz ), one of golc, two of silver, two of steel and two of 
crystal. He married Sudaba. daughter of tte King of Hamavaran. She 
was non-Aryan and, when she came to Iran as Queen, she fell in love with 
Prince Siaveksi and tempted him in vzin. Siavaksh (in Avesta, 
Syavarshana) was noted as a virtuous, jus: and brave prince. He was 
loved and respested by all Iranians, and after him a cult known as the 
cult of Siavaksk spread in Iran, similar to the cult of Ramachandra in 
India. In Iranian legends he takes the place aot of Rama, but of Sita, for 
trials of chastity and fidelity. He was accused by Queen Sudaba of evil 
intentions towards her, which was exactly the opposite of the truth. Ka-us 
grew suspicious. and Siavaksh, to prove his chastity, passed through 
the fire. Firdousi says :— 


After prayiag to his Lord, the prince urged his black horse through 
the fire and disappeared from the sight of the people. None could see him 
or his horse. After some time, he reappeared with smiles on his lips and 
came safe out of the fire. There was unustal joy. Each (among those 
present) congratulated the others, saying that God had saved and 
showed mercy to their innocent prince. 


Bana, King >f Shonitapura, had a daughter named Usha. She saw 
Aniruddha, grardson cf Sri Erishna, in a dream and fell in love with him. 
Ske did not know the dwelling place of the unseen beloved, but she de- 
scribed him to her maid-companion named Chitralekha, who knew magic. 
By her yogic pcwer she discovered all about the prince, went to Dwaraka 
and carried away Aniruddha while he was asleep. After meeting, the two 
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lovers passed a few days together in’ the privacy of Usha’s apartment. 
The chief of the guard found a change in Usha, suspected something and 
informed the king. Bana paid a surprise visit and found his daughter 
with a young man. He commanded his men to arrest the prince, who after 
a brave stand had to yield. Bana tied him with serpents twining. The sage 
Narada gave the news to Sri Krishna and he, with Balarama and other 
selected warriors, attacked Shonitapura and after a hard fight rescued 
Aniruddha from prison. Bana made over his daughter to Aniruddha 
and all returned home safe. 

Similar is the story of Manizeh, daughter of Afrasiyab, the great enemy 
of Iran, though, because of the narrator’s taste, there are some differences 
of detail. Beezan, the favourite hero of Iran, met Manizeh in the pleasure 
ground. Manizeh fell in love with him and carried him away to her home, 
making him temporarily senseless by giving him a drug mixed with wine. 
When Beezan was brought back to consciousness he found himself in the 
home of Afrasiyat. There was no other way but to reconcile himself to the 
situation. For a few days he had delight with Manizeh. At last the cham- 
berlain of the palace got wind of the trouble in the harem. He reported to 
Afrasiyab. Like Aniruddha, Beezan defended himself well but at last had to 
surrender. He was imprisoned in a deep pit, in heavy chains. King Hu 
Sravas (Kai Khusroe) of Iran, after offering up prayers, took up a cup 
which was a mirror for all things out of sight and in it saw Beezan fettered 
and imprisoned in a pit. Rustum, grandfather of Beezan, with Giv and 
other selected warriors, was despatched to rescue him. Rustum reached 
Turan as a merchant and, guided by Manizeh, went to the pit and rescued 
Beezan. He and his companions fought with Afrasiyab and defeated him, 
and returned safe to Iran with Manizeh. 


Arjuna, the great hero of India, while following the ashvamedha horse! 
to proclaim the suzerainty of his brother Yudhishthira over surrounding 
kingdoms, reached the territory of his own son, named Babhruvahana. 
The son asserted himself. They fought a hard battle and Babhruvahana 
wounded his father to death. But Arjuna’s father-in-law had a magic jewel 
in his treasury, which had the power to restore a dead man to life, and this 
was brought by Ulupi, Arjuna’s wife, and, when it touched Arjuna’s body, 
he returned to life. In Iran, Rustum, the great hero, parallel to Arjuna, 
had a son named Sohrab, who had lived with the Turanian king Afrasiyab 


1 Before a king could proclaim his paramountcy with a Horse Sacrifice, the sacred horse 
was set loose to wander through the land. Wherever it went the rulers had to acknowledge 
the sacrificer’s paramountcy or do battle with an army which followed the horse, 
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and on his behalf invaded Iran. Father and son fought, and the sfn proved 
himself stronger than his father, but in the end he received a deadly 
wound. A drug named Nush-daroo was the only remedy for such a wound 
and it was available in the treasury of King Ka-us, who refused to give 
the drug. Sohrab died. Parallel stories of son fighting with father are nar- 
rated by Chinese and German writers. 

Stories about svayamvara or selection of bridegrooms by princesses are 
told in both India and Iran. The father of the princess to be married used 
to announce the date of the svayamvara or the princess’ selection of a bride- 
groom, and nobles who desired to marry her assembled. The future bride 
used to indicate her choice by garlanding one of them. The stories of Draupadi 
and Damayanti in India and Hu-taosa or Katayoon in Iran are parallel. 

in ancient legends, lovers are shown to have fallen in love upon seeing 
their unknown beloveds in dreams or upon hearsay as to their beauty or 
valour. Such was the case of Tahminah, who had heard of Rustum’s heroic 
deeds and of Rukmini, daughter of Bhishmak, King of Kundinapur, who 
came to know about Krishna’s wisdom and exploits. 

The love story of Hu-taosa and Vistaspa had become so popular that, 
according to Chares of Mytilene, it was drawn on the walls of the royal 
palace, temples, private and public buildings. Chares has written a life of 
Alexander in ten volumes and Athenzus quotes from his work in his book 
entitled Detpnosophista the stery of the love of Hu-taosa and Vistaspa, 
but the names and place are changed. Instead of Vistaspa, we have his 
brother Zariadres (in Avesta, Zari wairi and, in the Shah Nama, Zarir ) 
and the name Hu-taosa (in the Shah Nama, Katayoon) is mentioned as 
Odates (in Persian, Hu-data). 

Atheneus writes that Hystaspes ( Vistaspa) and Zariadres were two 
brothers, children of Aphrodite ard Adonis. Hystaspes ruled over North and 
West Iran, including Caucasia, and the neighbouring king named Omartes 
(in Persian, Hu-martiya) was ruler of a land stil farther to the West 
beyond the river Don. He had a daughter named Odates. She dreamt of 
Zariadres and fell in love with him and likewise Zariadres saw her in a 
d-eam and loved her. After some time, Omartes, following the Aryan 
custom, announced the date of the svayamvara. Nobles assembled. Among 
them was Zariadres. Odates anxiously looked round and Zariadres 
pressed forward to her. She gave a searching look anc found him the 
person with whom she had fallen in love in a dream, whereon she 
filled the golden cup with wine and presented it to him. According to 
Firdousi in the Shah Nama Hu-taosa or Katayoon presented a wreath of 
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flowers, which is close to the custom prevalent in ancient India. 

There are other parallel stories in the Vedas, the Mahabharata and the 
Shah Nama. Some have been filtered into other works such as the story 
of Hatim, known for generosity. Like Sri Krishna, he married the 
daughter of the chief of bears (Jambuvat in Krishna’s story) and 
received a jewel of special qualities, and like the Buddha he offered his 
body’s flesh to a hungry beast. The work now entitled Anwar-e-Schatlt or 
Kalila and Damana was originally a work in Sanskrit named the 
Panchatantra. It was translated by an Iranian philosopher-physician, 
named Barzuya, into Pahlavi and the Pahlavi translation was retranslat- 
ed into Syriac. The Pahlavi translation was lost, but the Syriac retransla- 
tion was translated in the eighth century into Arabic and from Arabic 
into classical Persian by various writers in verse and prose. Last among 
these translations was Anwar-e-Sonaih, Yuzasef [Buddha Sattva] and 
Bluhar [probably varahara], originally a work in Sanskrit, was translated 
into Pahlavi and frem Pahlavi inte Syriac. The Pahlavi translation was 
lost, but the Syriac retranslation was translated into other languages. 

M. A. SHUSHTERY 


ALL-AFRICAN PEOPLES CONFERENCE 


Early December sees the opening of the All-African Peoples Conference 
at Accra, Ghana, which meets to consider non-violent methods for use in 
the fight against racial domination in Africa, so that “justice can be done 
to the greatest number without the need to resort to violence.” Jordan 
Ngubane in Indian Opinion of South Africa (founded by Gandhiji ) — as 
reported by Peace News of October 24th, 1958 — has tried to indicate the 
mission and purpose of the Conierence. Its aim is not to forward ideo- 
logical interests, whether Communism or the fanatical exclusiveness of 
“ Africa for the Africans.” 


The Conference. . . seeks to create a climate of political affinity within which the 
Afncan can feel he is wanted within whick he can feel that his reality as a human 
being 1s recognized and respected. It also seeks to establish a cultural world within 
which the African, whom the men of apartheid reject and oppress, can find scope for 
a life which ıs more satisfying emotionally... . 

Having been denied hberty for centuries, we are inspired by only one desire. to 
see a world ın which human beings shall find joy in seeing their felowmen enjoying 
that freedom they want for themselves. And in giving reality to this freedom we are 
going to use the best in the wisdom of the East, the best in the civilization of the 
West, and the best we have learnt in the centuries we have striven to uphold the 
dignity of Man.... 


Here speaks the voice that should anumate and inspire every gathering 
of nations, of whatever race, since unity and freedom can never remain 
such unless they include all “without distinction of race, creed, sex, 
condition or organization.” 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD . 


A STORY TO BE RETOLD MANY TIMES* ` 


Tuts Votume covers the period be- 
tween Marca 1947 and the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1948, pening under the shadow of 
Partition and closing with the tragedy 
which crowned it. The story it tells has 
been told before, by Tendulkar and 
others, and will be told and retold many 
times dowr the ages. It is one of those 
stories whch cannot be repeated too 
often. Pya:elal writes well. He was, as 
everyone snows, one of those whom 
Gandhiji trusted most and to whom he 
gave his full confidence. 

The life of Gandhi will most certainly 
become the source of a new scripture; 
for he woa for men and gave to them 
the knowedge that is more than an 
equivalent for force. The master of 
mechanics laughs at physical strength; 
he manipulates. Force is the resource of 
helpless ftar and blind brutality. Ter- 
ror is ignorant. A master of men, 
Gandhiji manipulated the human heart. 
Great works are performed, not by 
strength, but by gentle perseverance, 
patient persuasion. When, under the 
influence of Gandhiji, one whose badge 
had beer. arrogance and hate made a 
straight and candid confession of his 
guilt puklicly, the effect was instantane- 
ous. “Ar you responsible for the Great 
Calcutta Killing?” the crowd demanded 
of him. “Yes, it is my responsibility,” 
he replizd. The change nad come; it 
was miraculous. Truckloads of weapons 
were brought in and laid at Gandhiji’s 
feet. Tke fighting was over in Bengal 
and theugh flare-ups did occur sub- 
sequent-y they quickly died down. 

Within the limits of family, clan, 
tribe ard nation men have on the whole 
lived together in peace, making provi- 


* Makıtma Gandhi : 


sion for themselves and each other- 
through sharing. For their guidance 
they have framed rules, rules: like the 
rules of cricket and football, rules that 
are called laws. Slowly, down’ the cen- 
turies, man has enlarged his circle of 
intimates to include people of other 
families, other clans, other tribes, other 
denominations. These extensions of con- 
sciousness have been made painfully, 
through compulsions of various kinds. 
The compulsions of the present day 
demand a further enlargement of the 
heart and mind. Man is faced with 
extinction unless he can include within 
his family circle those of other races, 
nations, colours. The choice is, as it 
has always been, his. 

Foremost of the pioneers in this new 
expanding movement of the spirit, 
Mahatma Gandhi will continue to 
guide us down the years as other great 
religious leaders guided our forebears 
into new periods of history, the advent 
of which their martyrdom heralded. 

The transient problems with which he 
dealt will dwindle in importance as the 
years go by. The way the challenge of 
violence was met will be remembered. 
Once the decision on Partition had been 
taken, discussion of alternative courses 
ceased to be relevant. The plan of June 
3rd was not an imposed award. The 
Congress leaders saw no other way to 
eliminate the Anglo-Muslim bloc which 
was sabotaging the administration of 
the country. Mutual recrimination and 
allegation were the order ‘of the day. 
The situation was intolerable. Patel 
asked the Congress to face facts, to 
eschew emotionalism and ' sentimental- 
ity. The leaders were afraid tbat all 


The Last Phase. Vol. IL. By PYARELAL. (Navajivan Publishing 
House, ahmedabad, 887 pp. 1958. Rs. 20.00; 30s.; $ 
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the toil amd sacrifice of years of strug- 
gle would be lost. They had worked for 
independence and they had to see that 
as large a part of the country as possible 
btcame free and strong. The price? The 
biggest migration of population in re- 
corded history. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of innocent lives. A demoralization 
which permitted murder, massacre and 
rapine as well as dishonesty and corrup- 
tion in public and private affairs. 

It was a challenge of a magnitude 
few countries have ever been called 
upon to face. 

Out of the ruins of his dream of 
Free India Gandhiji set about rescuing 
as much as possible, retrieving what 
could be saved, healing and rehabilitat- 
ing the wounded. He had opposed 
Partition with every fibre of his being 


The Flame and the Light: Meanings 
in Vedanta and Buddhism. By HUGH 
PAnson Fausset. ‘(Abelard-Schuman, 
London — New York. 232 pp. 1958. 
255.) 

Mr. Hugh Fausset’s latest book is a 
record of a search for a practical 
philosophy or mode of living, and, as 
there are many people engaged in a 
similar search, it should prove a valu- 
able help to a great many seekers. He 
has found what he was looking for in 
the traditional knowledge of India, 
supplemented by the teachings of 
Gautama, the Buddha. This is a very 
intimate book and wisely its author has 
made no attempt to remain an imper- 
sonal figure hovering in the background, 
as many writers have remained whilst 
expounding their philosophies. Instead, 
he has given his readers a briei but 
clear account of himself in his youth, a 
clergyman’s son, reared in a vicarage 
and yet almost indifferent to the ideas 
which meant so much to his parents. 
He was unable to accept the vicarage 
claim that Jesus was 


the only real mediator between God and man, 
who broke into history at a certain point in 
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but he rallied to the side of his col- 
leagues loyally, standing beside them 
in their time of trial, adding his strength 
to theirs. The situation was one for 
which he was not responsible, which 
he had tried desperately to prevent; 
yet he was blamed for it. Dissatisfac- 
tion with him and his methods grew 
steadily despite his successes. Mistrust, 
misunderstanding, slander, scorn, abuse 
and, finally, death were his immediate 
reward; the love and veneration of the 
humble millions for generations to 
come, his final one. Of those who partic- 
ipated in the solemnities attending the 
advent of independence he said, “Let 
theirs be the music, the glory, the gold; 
mine be...the maimed, the halt, the 
blind in the rain and the cold.” 

Lira RAY 


time and absolutely transformed the human 
situation. 

Nor could he accept the vicarage 
view of the uniqueness of Christianity. 
There had been other Divine Messen- 
gers besides Jesus, and although the 
message Jesus delivered was probably 
singularly well suited to the needs of 
Western man, it could not be considered 
to be of an entirely different nature to 
those of the other great world teachers. 


A true Master, according to the Eastern 
tradition and practice, embodies the truth for 
the disciple and transmits it directly, as a lit 
candle can light another He presents the 
reality which is present, but as yet imperfectly 
released, in the disciple, and his purpose is to 
help the disciple to realize, in the Indian 
phrase, the eternal Guru or Teacher in him- 
self When he has succeeded in doing this, 
the need of eternal Master and mediator is 
over In short the aim of the Master is to 
prove himself superfluous, since what he 
essentially is, the disciple is too. 


Having obtained a key to greater 
understanding from the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
sermons of the Compassionate and 
Awakened One, the author of this book 
was able to discover a great deal in 
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Christianity which was previcusly hid- 
den from him. For the trutks seen 
glistening in the depths of th2 great 
religions are the same truths, and an 
understanding oł one expression of 
them invariably leads to a better under- 
standing of anotker expression of them. 


With the madual unfoldment of ais inner 
being the aspirant efter Truth must outgrow 
the limitations of Hs church, however indis- 
pensable they may be at the iritial stage, 
attain to a unive-sal outlook through an 
intensive process cf spiritual cultmre, and 
learn to love and respect all faiths extant in 
the world. 


So wrote Swani Tejasananda, and, 


Philosophy of the Buddha. By A. J. 
BauM. (Rider and Company, London. 
175 pp. 1958. 12s. 6d.) 

This book would be better if it were 
a little less clever. Its author, P-ofessor 
of Philosophy in the University pf New 
Mexico, spent a year as a Fulbrizhi Re- 
search Scholar at the University of 
Rangoon, and has studied the Vinaya 
and Sutta Pitakas intensively. The im- 
pression produced by the result is curi- 
ously mixed. The whole philosophy of 
Gautama is seen by Professor Eahm as 
consisting of dialectic variations on one 
theme, which is defined on p: 15 as 
follows: “Desire for what will not be 
attained ends in frustration; tkerefore, 
to avoid frustration, avoid desiring what 
will not be attained.” This statement 
will be recognized as a parapkrasze of 
the Four Noble Truths. Since the au- 
thor is in effect solely concerned with 
those aspects o? Gautama’s teaching 
which can be caled in Buddhist terms 
“mundane right understanding” (the 
transcendental espects being beyond 
the scope of academic philoscpky), the 
formulation, understood as so restricted, 
is not without merit. 

The weakness of the authcr’s ap- 
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if any book is going to help # reader to 
attain this “universal outlook;” it is 
this latest work of Hugh Fausset’s. 
The Flame and the Light is a spiritual 
testament of outstanding beauty arfd 
sincerity, a book which the reviewer 
finds it difficult to write about! without 
appearing to be extravagant: in his 
praise. In reviewing Hugh Fausset’s 
earlier work’ Towards Fidelity, (Richard 
Church wrote: “I urge all distressed 
people, and all happy ones too, to get 
it.” I cannot do better than, borrow 
Mr. Church’s words and apply them to 
this book also. 

KENNETH Watxrn 


proach, however, appears in the devel- 
opment, in which he seeks to show 
that the eightfold path is not! part of 
the original teaching. Yet in later 
chapters this path is accepted as 
genuine and equated with Nirvana it- 
self—in one sense, of course, quite 
justifiably. Indeed Chapter 7, : entitled 
“Nirvana,” is in many respects the 
best in the book. The following ‘chapter, 
“Dhyana,” illustrates the difficulty of 
depending purely on translations, a diffi- 
culty of which the author is not un- 
aware. Thus on p. 92 the jhāna-factors 
vitakka and vicãra are quoted 'as “rea- 
soning and investigation,” a somewhat 
unhappy rendering. This vitiates the 
discussion of these states on pp. 102ff. 
The final chapter, entitled, “Criti- 
cisms,” is mainly intended to show the 
superiority of the author’s own philos- 
ophy to that of Gautama. This.end the 
author manifestly has not attained; he 
would have avoided frustration if he 
had refrained from desiring such an 
end. In fact the main fault of the whole 
is overconfidence—undertaken with a 
little more humility, this could have 
made a fine study-of its subject; even 

so, it still repays careful reading. 
_M. O’C. WALSHE 
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The Western Response to Zoroaster. 
Ratanbai Katrak Lectures, 1956. By 
J. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN. (The Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford University Press. 
I'l2 pp. 1958. 25s.) 

The Ratanbai Katrak Lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor J. Duchesne-Guil- 
lemin at Oxford in 1956 are fortunately 
preserved in this scholarly book closely 
packed with information, which will 
certainly help Western as well as East- 
ern Iranists in their study of Zarathush- 
tra’s religion and the ancient Avesta 
and later Pahlavi sacred literature of 
the Zoroastrians. It is not a treatise on 
the religion itself but essentially an ac- 
count of the efforts made by Western 
scholars to study, translate and inter- 
pret the ancient Iranian languages and 
sacred literature. 

The author takes the reader on a 
journey through the prehistory, with 
many references to the earliest and 
near-contemporaneous studies made by 
the ancient Greek scholars, historians 
and philosophers, nearly all the great 
men in ancient Greek history having 
been learned in one way or another in 
the religion and teachings of Zarathush- 
tra (Zoroaster to the Greeks). 

For hundreds of years the sacred 
Avesta literature was virtually lost to 
the West, until its discovery by a 
famous French scholar, Anquetil Duper- 
ron, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He brought the Avesta to 
Western Europe from India, and from 
then on some of the greatest Western 
scholars and Iranists took up the for- 
midable task of intensive research, 
many of them spending their lifetimes 
on it, a connected account of which will 
be found in this little volume. 


Christianity Among the Religions of 
the World. By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. (Ox- 
ford University Press, London. xii + 
116 pp. 1958. 8s. 6d.) 

Arnold Toynbee is a master of the 
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Zoroastrians owe a great deal to the 
scientific and accurate philological stud- 
ies of the Avesta by Western scholars, 
all the important ones being mentioned 
in this book, together with an excellent 
Bibliography. 

Iranian influence over Greek thought, 
over Judaism, Christianity and Gnosti- 
cism, is brought in by the author by 
subtle references and quotations. Many 
statements highly provocative and con- 
troversial to the Zoroastrians will also 
be found in the book, but these are in 
the main the opinions and interpreta- 
tions of certain Western scholars and 
not necessarily those of the author, who 
has tried his best to remain detached 
from such statements, confining his 
lectures to his survey. 

Certain inhibitions and prejudices in 
the minds of many Western Iranists, 
past and present, who have been afraid 
to give the highest spiritual connota- 
tions and interpretations to the sacred 
words of the Zoroastrian religion for 
fear of comparison with Christianity, 
are unfortunately also noticeable in 
this book. To many Western scholars 
the subject has remained a fascinating 
intellectual pursuit. The selection of a 
large number of adverse quotations and 
exclusion of others of undoubted spir- 
itual merit forces me to such a conclu- 
sion. Nevertheless I would be doing less 
than justice to the book, its author and’ 
his painstaking study and research if 
I failed to commend this volume to 
every student of Zoroastrian religion 
in the East as well as the West as an 
intelligent contribution to the existing 
great library of Zoroastrian literature 
by an erudite scholar and a great 
Tranist. 

JenANGIR D. Moos 


generalization. And though to some of 
his critics this mastery seems to general- 
ize too much, yet to anyone willing to 
be stirred by his encyclopedic view of 
history and his great control of it, he 
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must surely be one of the great civilized 
men of the day. This booz is an 
exercise in his mastery. He contrasts 
the religions of the world, often in 
fascinating detail, and asks, primarily, 
what they have to contribute to man’s 
spiritual welfare. The confusion be- 
tween the religions seems at times to 
preclude their ever having a universal 
appeal. This confusion is contrasted by 
some with the simple universalism of 
Communism and its apparent easy 
secular appeal. Professor Toynbee deals 
with this contrast, and he finds in 
religions a universalism not always ap- 
Ereciated by their nembers, ana a depth 
and infinity of vélue not to be found 
in Communism. “The higher religions 
all agree,” he writes, “...in feeling, 
and feeling intensely, that Man is not 
tae spiritually highest presence known 
to Man.” Such a generalization marks 


Christian Mcturity. By E. STANLEY 
Joves. (Hodder end Stoughton, Lon- 
don. xv + 364 pp. 1958. 12s. 62.) 

One of the words used today to 
describe spiritual health is maturity. 
Mr. Stanley Jones uses it in his new 
book, with the addition of the word 
Christian, “Christian Maturity.” He 
thinks that men today are caught be- 
tween two pressures, one from outside, 
the other from within. The outer pres- 
sure comes from the new environ- 
mental world wath its incalculable 
changes, above all at the moment, trom 
the changes that are caused by the 
discovery of nuclear power. It is neces- 
sary for men to ke mature to control 
this outer pressure. 

The inner one comes from man’s 
personal life. Men were born for spir- 
itual maturity; yət there are forces 
within the human temperament which 
attempt to prevent this fulfilment. From 
these comes the irner pressure. When 
they are strongly operative, men are 
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at once the difference ketweea what he 
calls the higher religions and the secu- 
lar religion of Communism. And the 
contrast in the places of Man in the 
spiritual and the secula> religions is ah 
immediate challenge to define the mean- 
ing of Man. 

The contrast is also given point by 
his view as a historian that secular 
institutions of all sorts have a short life 
compared with religions. He believes 
that the role of Western civilization in 
its secular aspect is going to be a minor 
one compared with that of Christianity, 
and that the relation of Christianity 
to other religions should be a sharing 
of spiritual perceptions rather than an 
attempted conquest of belief. In this, 
too, Professor Toynbee sees a hope not 
to be found in secularism. Religions can 
learn how to be varied and make a 
contribution each to what unites them. 

E. G. LEE 


unhappy and restless and are unlikely 
to secure mature contrcl of outer cir- 
cumstance. By implication Mr. Stanley 
Jones places inner maturity first of all; 
the outer control of circumstance will 
follow. 

How can this inner harmony be at- 
tained? His book is an attempted an- 
swer to that question. Save for the in- 
troduction, an admirable one, the book 
consists of short readings intended for 
every day of the year, each reading 
drawn from the authors own experi- 
ence, and, it may be added, his spir- 
itual wisdom. 

It is a Christian book. That is to say, 
Christ is the driving >ower in Mr. 
Stanley Jones’s life and the road to 
maturity for the author is along what 
he conceives to be Christ’s way. This 
may be a difficulty for some readers who 
would wish to share the author’s spir- 
itual wisdom. But there 13 so much pas- 
sion and generosity within the author’s 
personal religion that much is left over 
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for anyone tò receive who is fortunate 


«India’s Message of Peace. By A. N. 

Purowit. (The Four Sisters Moni, 
Nura, Shanti and Narayani, Calcutta. 
Available from Newman and Co., Cal- 
cutta. 300 pp. Second edition, 1957. 
Rs. 5.00) 

True peace of mind is today wanting 
everywhere. Why is this so? 

This little book tries to go to the 
very heart of the question and give a 
satisfactory answer. It is not an allur- 
ing theory or speciously persuasive 
argument. It seeks to unfold the mean- 
ing of life, kindle canscience, encourage 
thinking and show that there is a 
cause behind and a purpose before man. 


The Concrete and the Universal. 
Swarthmore Lecture 1958. By Mar- 
GARET B. Hostinec. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 53 pp. 1958. 
Cloth 6s.; Paper 43. 6d.) 

In one of his Gifford lectures Karl 
Barth remarked, “God has revealed 
himself to man in Jesus Christ. What 
do we know from any other source 
about God?...We know absolutely 
nothing.” Such a view was common 
enough among Christians a century ago. 
Few but fanatics would subscribe to it 
today. Miss Hobling, as a member of 
the Society of Friends and this year’s 
Swarthmore Lecturer, firmly rejects it. 
While emphasizing the particular im- 
portance of the historical element in 
Christianity, she acknowledges “the 
universality of God’s gracious dealing 
with mankind” and the spiritual 
achievements of non-Christian men and 
women. As the title of her lecture will 
suggest, she is concerned to stress the 
importance of the relation of universal 
truth to concrete fact. The “vehicle of 
revelation,” she insists, “must also be 
within history.” This is undeniable. But 
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enough to possess this book. 
E. G. LEE 


It also. points out a practical way, 
based on the experiences of a large 
number of saints and seers and sup- 
ported by the views of some scientists, 
to gain that purpose of life. The facts 
provided and the logic followed are so 
clear and convincing that the reviewer 
could not help being impressed by the 
conclusions arrived at and the efficiency 
of the method pointed out. We should 
like all people who seek that inner 
individual peace and outer national and 
international peace for which we all 
eagerly crave to read and reflect upon 
this book. 

NARENDRA DEV 


other Masters than Jesus were also 
vehicles of revelation and parts of 
human history. To her they did not 
embody the universal as satisfyingly 
as the Master of her choice. And so 
for her there is only one “incarnate 
Word” and only one historical place in 
which all may meet in an assurance of 
salvation. Those who do not thus tie 
the “Eternal Christ” to one historical 
person will find much in her lecture 
that is liberal-minded and, in theory at 
least, receptive “to the revelations of 
God given in other faiths which are ‘in 
their degree’ also images of God.” But 
they will question whether the tension, 
peculiar to Christian belief, which she 
is so anxious to maintain, is as unique- 
ly creative as she suggests. Only 
bigotry could deny the creative work- 
ing of Christian belief in history. But 
only blindness could overlook its 
destructive and negative compulsions. 
Are these not due, in some measure, to 
its having clung too possessively to the 
concrete at the expense of the univer- 
sal? 

H. TA. FAUSSET 
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The Langucge of Value. Edited By 
Ray. Leprey. (Columbia University 
Press, New York; Oxford University 
Press, London. 428 pp. 1957. $ 6.50) 

This is a sequel to Professor Lepley’s 
earlier Value: A Co-operative Enquiry 
and is a study from a semantic or 
semiotic point of view of a number of 
problems encountered in the earlie- one, 
like which it is also a co-operative 
study. It is not easy to give any fair 
idea of a work to which many pbilos- 
ophers contribute, because all of them 
do not hold the same views. Yet, all 
the essays have the same aim, na-nely, 
to clarify the linguistics of ‘axiclogy. 
The volume does not exhaust all the 
questions about the language of value, 
but it covers a wide range of problems. 
From the same linguistic point of view, 
some essays describe and analyz2 in- 
stances of valuation; some discuss prob- 
lems of the nature and functiors of 
value signs, the distinction between 
factual and axiological terms, anc the 
role of emotive, cognitive and volusatary 
elements; and the others attempt to 
give the logic of normative or value 
propositions. Professor Hartman’s essay 
is particularly of the third type, and his 
idea that “ought” is the copula in a 
value propositicn is interesting anc im- 
portant. The essays range between em- 
pirical, conceptual and, eas formal 
analysis. 


The Dublas of Gujarat. By P. G. 
Suan. (Bharatiya Adimjati S2vak 
Sangha, Delhi. 333 pp. 1958. Rs. 15.00) 
` Anthropology in India is the richer 
today owing to the invaluable research 
work of the author as the Presidert of 
the Gujarat Research Society, and this 
monograph, appropriately dedicated to 
the “teeming tribes of India,” is an 
illuminating study of the erstwhile serf 
tribe of the Dublas, numbering about 
two lakhs. 

The outstanding features of the work 
are the health surveys (Chapter 
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The volume is one of theemost im- 
portant in contemporery ethical and 
axiological literature, and can ‘be rec- 
ommended to every student of: philos- 
ophy. Linguistics has become one of tHe 
most important strands 3f contemporary 
Western thought, and has entered the 
fields of ethics and axiology also. It is 
a fine flower of one of the branches of 
Western philosophy, a result of a 
Western conviction that how to know 
is more important than what to know. 
Methods of knowledge are entangled i in 
language; and so the stvdy and elabora- 
tion of language become as necessary 
as the study of logic. Consequently, if 
how to know value is important, then 
the language of value also is important. 

Though India’s traditional philosoph- 
ical literature contains a fair amount 
of semantics, one does not as often miss 
in it what value the authors are'speak- 
ing about as in contemporary Western 
literature on axiological “inguistics. This 
feature may leave the Indian student 
in unfulfilled expectation when he reads 
some of the contemporary Western 
works. But he will not experience this 
dissatisfaction if he reads the present 
volume along with Professor Lepley’s 
earlier one, Value: A Co-operative En- 
quiry. Together they tell him what an 
important section of V/estern philos- 
ophers think and say akout value. 

P. T, Rayo 


XVII), the racial classification Chap- 
ter XIX) and the results of the psy- 
chological testing (Chapter XX) 'of the 
Dublas. 

Whatever the derivation of the word 
“Dubla” might be, if this “quiet and 
amiable tribe” is also obstinate, they 
share this trait with at least the San- 
tals, whose bang (No) dragging by 
wild horses will not change to Yes. 

The fact that the tribe has its gods 
and goddesses and priests, but likes to 
describe itself as Hindu and refuses to 
work with the Harijans, shows that it 
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has absorbed the customs of its masters, 
and alas! their prejudices too. The rea- 
sons advanced why the Dubla should 
be considered as a tribe are very cogent. 
*One feels despondent that all the 
schemes for tribal welfare should not 
have increased the literacy figure to 
more than 1.6 per cent. The account of 
the festivals and folk poetry is tantaliz- 
ing in its brevity. The cradle-song on 
page 156, 

Whose is this cradle, 

With bells mnging Cuim: 
haunts the ear long after it is read. 

Regarding the dosage of civilization 

appropriate to the aboriginals, the au- 


Gem Therapy. By BENOYTOSH 
BHATTACHARYYA. (Firma K. L. Mu- 
khopadhyay, Calcutta. 75 pp. 1958. 
Rs. 5.00; 9s. 6d.; $ 1.50) 

- That precious stones have their secret 

virtue was well known in the past, as 
was the interrelationship between man’s 
body and all parts of Nature; therefore 
it is easy to understand that Ayurvedic 
medicine has for ages past used gems 
as curative agents. Now, Dr. Bhatta- 
charyya informs us, a method has been 
found which brings this otherwise ex- 
pensive medicine within the reach of 
all. 

Together with the vital properties of 
the different gems is the true colour, 
and the use of colour therapy is linked 
with gem therapy. Tele-therapy can 
also be brought into use for absent 
healing. 

The author speaks of cosmic rays 
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thor upholds a programme of dynamic 
changes. But there is a lurking dramat- 
ic irony in his lament that the modern 
Dubla, like many another reformed 
aboriginal, is shy of dancing. It is a 
reminder that old Doctor Rivers’s 
warning notice should not be dislodged 
so soon. 

Although the list of errata is rather 
formidable, the maps, photographs and 
statistical data enhance the value of 
the book, which is sincerely commended 
to all lovers of the aboriginals, social 
workers and anthropologists in India 
and abroad. 


CHARULAL MUKHERJEA 


which are omniscient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent, and states that gems are 
mines of these rays. Therefore they can 
be used to supply a deficiency in any 
organ of the body and thus bring about 
the healing of that organ if diseased. 
All the physician has to do is to diag- 
nose which colour and gem the patient 
needs and then by this new process the 
vital properties necessary can be sup- 
plied by the particular gem. 

It is to be hoped that a greater rec- 
ognition of the similarity between 
man’s body and the whole of Nature, 
and of a connecting medium between 
all parts of the cosmos, will slowly 
lead our physicians to get back to more 
truly scientific methods of healing than 
the dangerous drugs discovered and 
discarded today with unfailing regu- 
larity! 

E.B. 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY’ 


[ Shri Baldcon Dhingra recounts this month an important conversation, m which he 
elicited from Mis3 Stella Mead, a noted writer of children’s books, her observations on, 
some of the evil influences now acting upon children Tar Aryan PATE has more than 
once protested against horror comics, which coarsen the imagination, smother the bud 
of dignified and lucıd speech and thrust the child away from the true delght of 
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IT was GooD to see my old friend Stella 
Mead again after nearly four years. 
Stella has travelled in many continents 
and is a well-known writer of children’s 
stories with over a score of bocxs to her 
credit. Her book of Tales from Many 
Lands, which she tells with great beauty 
and exquisite understanding, is already 
a little classic in England. Stella’s gifts 
are in evidence everywhere—dcirectness 
of approach, sureness of touch and deli- 
cate shading. To these she adds an 
unerring instinct and a great economy 
of words. Stella Mead, who has great 
faith in the higher decencies of life, 
feels she has a mission to fulfil: to 
bring about understanding through 
children’s stories. I decided te put her 
a number of questions on some of the 
problems confronting a writer of chil- 
dren’s stories în the Atomic Age. I am 
particularly concerned with the influ- 
ence of comic strips on the chila’s mind; 
tor many people hold, as I do, that 
these devices are among the means that 
today lead to what we might call “moral 
disarmament.” 


Question: As a writer for children 
who has travelled in many parts of the 
world, what would you say are the 
nost difficult problems you have come 
up against? How do you think a writer 
can help to solve those problems? 

Stella Mead: The great gift ci literacy 
has presented children with the key to a 
new world of knowledge. But a great 
problem has arisen because in that 
wonderful world the children can so 
easily be led along the paths of perver- 
sion rather than along the paths of 


truth. When I was lasi in Italy I met 
a well-known educationist who was 
greatly perturbed by the invasion of 
strip cartoons from America. Children 
were being encouraged to look at pic- 
tures portraying exciting and sometimes 
criminal incicents. The cartoons gave a 
false view of American life and there 
was nothing in them tə encourage the 
mutual understanding of children in 
another land and in America. In these 
modern strip stories the wrong type of 
hero was being built tp. The bravery 
and chivalry of the knights of old had 
no place in the make-up of these 
modern heroes of the film world. 
“Children can so easily be given false 
values,” my friend argued, “they can 
so easily be led into ways of thought 
that help to destroy, rather than build 
up, that understanding between peoples 
which is the most pressing and im- 
portant problem in tke world today. 
Our Italian children gez the impression 
that every American is a gangster.” 

On.: Of course, there is a great 
market for these exciting and some- 
what blood-curdling stories; otherwise, 
publishers would not dood the book- 
stalls with them. But I have no doubt 
you have met people in other lands 
who really care for the life of the mind 
and are doing what they can to promote 
good reading. 

S. M.: Thet is true. In Santiniketan, 
where I spent three weeks in 1934, I 
was able to go out into the villages and 
see the work going on in some of the 
newly organized Indian schools. I talked 
with teachers who found that story- 
telling was the open road to the chil- 
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dren’s minds. We agreed that there is 
nothing more interesting for the young 
child, and perhaps nothing more educa- 
tional, than the folk tale. As they listen 
tô these age-old stories the children 
are laughing at the same droll incidents 
that have amused children for centuries 
in many parts of the world. The hero 
may be a fox, a rabbit or a jackal, but 
he is truly at home in every country. 
In the Panchatantra and the Hitopade- 
sha, India has a wealth of stories lead- 
ing directly to the read to good reading. 

On.: I believe that you recently tald 
stories in many schools and libraries in 
America? I suppose you found that 
American children’s reading has been 
greatly influenced by the television 
screen? 

S. M.: When I sat with American 
children in front of the television screen 
I realized, with startling awareness, 
that a subtle and powerful form of 
mind-invasion was going on in my pras- 
ence. In many American homes the 
parents supervise the programmes and 
the children are only allowed to do a 
certain amount of viewing. But teach- 
ers told me of children who were so 
fascinated by horror films that they 
found lessons boring, and had lost the 
ability to concentrate. The new and 
dangerous device known as “subliminal 
suggestion,” which enables ideas to be 
planted unconsciously in the viewer’s 
mind, has already caused a great out- 
cry amongst educationists. 

On.: Is it the prevailing belief in 
America that outbreaks of crime among 
children are closely related to the 
horror film? 

S. M.: It certainly seems natural 
that children brought up to enjoy the 
sight of blood ard crime should in 
some cases find it easy to stray from 
the imaginary act to the real one. But 
aren’t we up against the same question 
that Charles Dickens wrote about in 
his passionate appeal for the abolition 
of public hangings, so sure was he that 


people’s minds must be perverted by” 
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such spectacles? One wonders what he 
would have thought of the modern 
screen, where any child may watch the 
spectacle of hangings and murder. The 
problem is, of course, that we have been 
given these great new media of cultural 
advancement and we have to find some 
way of putting them to the right use. 
Qn.: Would you say that with the 
increase of television programmes in 
America there is decreasing literacy? 
S. M.: Librarians told me that there 
has recently been a great increase in 
the reading membership at most of the 
children’s libraries. The librarians are 
doing a wonderful job in trying to 
promote better reading. Illiteracy does 
seem to be closely linked with crime 
and I was interested to see the educa- 
tional facilities and methods now being 
used at some of the Reform Schools I 


“visited. In some of the institutions for 


criminals I learnt a great deal about 
the methods being employed to cope 
with gangsterdom. I was particularly 
impressed with the fine work being done 
in Ontario, in San Bernardino County, 
which is, incidentally, the largest county 
in America. There the problem of 
juvenile crime was being tackled in a 
very human way. A number of Proba- 
tion Officers had got together, and 
roped in as their helpers everybody 
they could find at all sympathetic. 
They held that these young delinquents 
must be brought back into the stream 
of normal, happy life. They found 
people ready to invite them on trips 
or to house parties; church leaders 
were persuaded to organize camping 
holidays in which the black sheep 
mingled with the white, and every at- 
tempt was made to see that the first 
prison sentence should be the last. I 
am rather straying from my subject, 
and I have no time to tell you of the 
many excellent schemes for the redemp- 
tion of youthful criminals I came 
across, but, believe me, a great deal of 
good work that never reaches the 
newspaper headlines is going on. Inci- 
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dentally, illiteracy does seem to be 
closely linked w:th crime, and every 
attempt is made to provide interesting 
educational facilities. 

Qn.: I am interested in what you 
have to say abont America. What of 
France, a countrr you know sc well? 

S. M.: France, of course, is my 


‘second country, and I think thet in a, 


way the French people have done much 
to avoid many of the pitfalls into 
which other countries have fallen. I 
may be wrong, but I have alwa,s felt 
that French children instinctivety shy 
away from the ialse and tawdry in 
their reading. Paris for me is always 
the city of the Children’s Theatres, 
and the haunt of tae marionette. French 
literature is rich in legend and epic, 
and perhaps Frerch children ase not 
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so easily seduced by the cemic strip 
and the television criminals. 


I was glad that Stela Mead ended 
on an optimistic note. Let us hope the 
dangers of thought-zontrol, ' which 
Aldous Huxley finds Lecoming' alarm- 
ing, can, through the efforts of fine 
educationists, be kept at bay. I can- 
not help referring to to Dr. Wertham’s 
book, Seduction of the Innocent, in 
which this celebrated Doztor of Medicine 
condemns crime comics as blunting the 
finer feelings of conscienze, of sympathy 
for other people. They affect children’s 
taste for the finer influences of educa- 
tion, for art, for literature and for 
constructive relationships between 
human beings. We must do everything 
to remedy this present situation. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


“GWERIN ”—A JOURNAL OF VALUE . 


In a world of synthetic Acmass. 
every attempt to 2xpress a livinz and 
individual synthes:s of knowledge de- 
serves recognition and support, espe- 
cially when that xnowledge draws its 
sustenance from traditions tha: are 
more enduring than anything mere 
sophisticated intelMects can spn. It 
seems good, therefore, to repea: the 
plea made by the Times Literary Sup- 
plement in its issue of October 24th:— 


The struggle of the small specialized 
periodical to survive, or even moze, to 
establish itself, in a world in which conditions 
are heavily weighted in favour of the large 
units of production is perennial. 

The latest instance is brought to Jisht in 
the “Editorial Notes” of the current Issue of 
Gwerin (Oxford, Bleckwell, 7s. 62.3, the 
half-yearly journal of folk-life editec Ey Dr. 
Iorwerth C. Peate In spite of having a Welsh 
sditor and a Welsh title, this admirable 
journal (now in its second volume) is inter- 
nations] in scope and. as such, is the only 
=hing of its kind published in English, It 
would be unkind to deny Dr. Peat the 
dleasure of a title in his own mother tongue; 


but it is possible that the title may have 
suggested—falsely—that tha magazine is 
especially Welsh in its emphasis, and 80 have 
deprived it of some possible subscribers. At 
any rate, it appears that only about 400 
people buy Gwerin, which needs an additional 
£150 a year if it is to continue publication. 

The sum is pitifully small, im relation to 
the great interest, and social and historical 
value of the contents of the journal. ‘In this 
issue the contributions range oversea to Scan- 
dinavia, and in Britain degl] with topics in 
East Anglia (Miss Enid Porter’s article on 
the Cambridgeshire Fens), Lancashire and 
Wales, besides a more geographically general 
account of “Cattle-Milking Charms and 
Amulets,” by Mr. T. Dav:dson. Were the 
magazine to become more firmly established 
it would, no doubt, attract an increasingly 
wide variety of contributions from specialist 
scholars. It would be a thousand pities if a 
literally very small matter cf finance ‘should 
prevent this useful medium from continuing 
to be available for publishing the result of 
their investigations, 


Folklore is a field well worth further 
exploration, as science, psychology and 
history are now beginning to admit. 
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The unesco statistics on illiteracy 
have aroused comment, and given a shock 
to those who have thought of this pres- 
ent era as mainly a civilized one, with, 
of course, a certain proportion of “back- 
ward countries.” Now the figures reveal 
that “of the world population of 15- 
years-old and over, about 700 million— 
that is 45 per cent—are illiterate.” 
Even so, this cannot be an accurate 
total assessment, since the standard of 
literacy is not defined, and may include 
a bare recognition of the various letters, 
without any real capacity to communi- 
cate by means of the written or printed 
word. And, for many large urban 
populations in the West, the only use 
to which their literacy is put is reading 
light fiction, sporting news and the 
tabloid press, filling in their pool 
coupons and like activities. 

Now it has been shown that illiteracy 
accompanies poverty, disease and 
undernourishment, though it does not 
cause them, or literacy in itself cure 
them. But economic and social im- 
provement depends upon a certain 
degree of education, which is also a 
protection against the propaganda 
techniques of political agitators and 
exploiters of other kinds. It is pointed 
out as significant that most of the 
trouble centres of the world are in 
countries with at least 80 per cent il- 
literacy. 

But it is also obvious that unless 
there are continuously maintained at- 
tempts at progress in education, what 
has been acquired becomes a danger. 
J. E. Morpurgo, Director of the Na- 
tional Book League is reported (Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, London, September 
20th, 1958) as saying that there is a 
danger in the rapid teaching of reading 
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and writing to adults in that, having 
mastered the mechanics, if they find no 
facilities for using their skill, they lose 
it again in disillusionment, for want of 
practice. Those also mentioned above, 
whose literacy is still at the low-minded 
level, are a potential menace, too, be- 
cause they have not learned kow to 
think. Even the trained intellectual 
must cross-fertilize the results of his 
education with a higher literacy, the 
wisdom language of the soul. We are 
all illiterate at some level. But it is a 
natural law of life that, as each one 
helps those below him in the scale, so 
he receives help from those above-——a 
fact still unrecognized by the majority 
of mankind. 


“New Knowledge Books” - (East 
Grinstead, Sussex, England) have 
published as a pamphlet a lecture by 
Dr. Franz €. Winkler on The Psychol- 
ogy of Leadership, which touches on 
many ideas important in themselves 
and necessary for our generation. Dr. 
Winkler points out that modern socie- 
ties are full of a tendency to relax wake- 
fulness and deliberate self-control, while 
they express concern at the spreading 
of dictatorships in the political world. 
We need more wakefulness on the part 
of individual citizens, but it must be 
a wakefulness of the whole man — 
active intuition, positive rational 
thought and more  wider-branching 
kindly emotion. On this basis Dr. Wink- 
ler suggests that freedom will not be 
defended by distrusting all leaders and 
trying to restrict their leadership by 
quantity, as it were; we need a clear 
distinction between moral and immoral 
leadership. 
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Immoral leadership appeals to vari- 
ous lower tendercies that are super- 
seded by the conscious mind, and uses 
its great power © upset that equilib- 
rium which makes self-determiration 
possible. It circumvents conscious dis- 
crimination and plays upon modern 
man’s fear of respcnsibility. As examples 
of this Dr. Winker mentions political 
leaders’ exploitation of racism and 
chauvinism, the religious exploitation 
of bigotry, the advertisers’ exploitation 
of sexual desires and snobbery, etc. In 
effect immoral leadership acts as a com- 
mand laid upon < hypnotized subject. 
Dr. Winkler insists that none can be 
trusted to resist immoral commands 
under hypnotism or the similar circum- 
vention of discrimination by immoral 
leadership. 

Moral leadership is “guidance con- 

tributing to the wholeness of man,” 
offered to the conscious mind. It rests 
an “the assumpzion that there is 
supernal purpose and meaning in 
life” :— 
... leadership can be moral only when & rec- 
ognizes the spiritual nature of ‘reedom; 
without such recognicion it must either turn 
into compulsion, as n Communist countries, 
or fade into abstract.on as in the free world 
of today. 


Apart from Sages, moral leade-ship 
is really a form of mutual brotaerly 
assistance: the “ader” is no super- 
man. Each of us needs to train himself 
for moral leadership and to resist im- 
moral leadership: ‘“Overshadowed and 
controlled by his own higher natu-e, a 
fully harmonious human being... 
would be totally inaccessible to im- 
moral leadership. .. .” 

These are valuable ideas. On the 
nature of the training Dr., Wirkler is 
not equally adequate. He points rightly 
to 2 balance of taought, will, feeling, 
as a preparation for the advent of the 
overshadowing Hizher Self; but the 
exercises he recommends are `rather 
mechanical. Reja-Yoga insists on the 
deeper truth thet, from the first 
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attempt at concentration, a arm posi- 
tion must.be taken with the end in 
view:— 

To have the highest ideal placed before 
oneself and strive incessant:y to rise up to It 
is the only true concentration recognized by 
Esoteric Philosophy whick deals with the 
inner world of noumena, rot the ouier shell 
of phenomena. 


The practical problems cf brother- 
hood are shared by all. The: recent 
racial riots (August anc September) in 
Great Britain, in Nottingham and in 
the Notting Hill area af London, have 
made people examine again the ‘whole 
subject of mass immigretion into Great 
Britain from the coloured Common- 
wealth countries. A -team of, News 
Chronicle investigators, led by ‘George 
Tansey and George Hot, produced an 
interesting fact-finding series of articles 
(September 9th-11th, 1958), indicating 
the bright side, the obvious difficulties 
and suggested remedies, On both sides 
“a vicious minority produces bad re- 
sults out of all proportion to its size,” 
and “ ‘incompatibility of temperament? 
is a racial as well as a marital reality.” 


Standards of living, standards of hygiene, 
standards of working, standards of pleasure 
are often vastly different It is easler to shrug 
these things off in Harrogate [a high-class 
Yorkshire spa] than in Notting Hill at 4 a.m. 
when the calypso session is still at full blast 
in the flat above... . 

Human nature believes in communities of 
likes with likes. This is true of coloured im- 
migrants just as much as of Big Business 
Executives. It is a world-wide fact: to be 
reckoned with and allowed for in Britain. 


There are places where such com- 
munities give no trouble, but people 
question whether this would uncon- 
sciously lead to apartheid, segregation of 
living quarters and types of work. The 
opposite argument is that such aggrega- 
tions are desirable as “a source of 
mutual strength and community spirit.” - 
It seems wisest to regard them as 
stages to integration, not as perma- 
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nencies. A closer co-operation by Gov- 
ernment, local authorities and recognized 
coloured community leaders is advised, 
so that questions of housing, hygiene, 
Suppression of violence and vice, and 
everything that affects white and 
coloured alike, can be more efficiently 
dealt with. 

The other factor (some think the 
greatest) is that of economic competi- 
tion, the crowding of the labour market 
and unemployment. The need is for a 
more intelligently “vigorous industrial 
recruitment overseas, tied in with more 
intensive reception arrangements,” the 
discouragement of false hopes and 
notions by better overseas information 
services, without making any funda- 
mental changes in the free immigration 
of Commonwealth peoples. 

The team found that the solution 
most favoured by beth sides was “more 
capital investment to uplift the pros- 
perity, living standards and dignity of 
the Commonwealth, in the Common- 
wealth.” 

‘There is one more point to add to 
that. It is not only the thing that is done, 
but the spirit in which it is done that 
counts. Is “integration” (which seems 
possibly to imply cclonizing at another 
level) really the aim? At what level can 
one create the unity in diversity that 
binds and frees at the same time? 


There is an old village saying that 
the ill and the remedy are to be found 
by one another--the dock grows close 
by the nettle, and its leaves soothe the 
latter’s sting; the watery willow yields 
a remedy for the damp rheumatic ache. 
And right following the recent racial 
riots in London comes a film which 
Paul Dehn (News Chronicle critic, 
September 19th, 1958) claims to be 
the best and most exciting of the year 
—The Defiant Ones, made by Stanley 
Kramer as a “brilliant plea for racial 
tolerance.” Dehn considers it should be 
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shown to the young hooligans: who in- 
stigated the riots, “for it starts by 
stating their case, and ends by shatter- 
ing it.” It is presented with a moving 
simplicity, and a dedicated cast—a 
parable whose sermon is implicit. Two 
convicts, a white man and a negro, 
manacled together by a four-foot chain, 
escape from a crashed prison van. 

Our linked convicts have not been ten 
minutes on the run, hating the colour of one 
another’s skins, before we sense that the four- 
foot chain which binds them is the narrow 
world which black and white were created 
to share. 

We may atavistically hold (as the white 
convict does) that we should share it in segre- 
gated fashion—as thrushes and blackbirds do, 
who are of the same bird family but who 
never intermingle Yet if we believe that Man 
was made by God to behave better than the 
animals, we hate our fellow men in defiance 
of God and at our own peril. 

The two convicts cannot survive, unless 
they help themselves by helping each other. 
Mutual help can only lead, in matters of 
life and death, to mutual gratitude; and 
mutual gratitude (more easily than many of 
us suspect) breeds mutual love. 

Even when the chain is broken, their 
interdependence is such that they still 
move together, and the final “triumph 
of their mutual understanding out- 
weighs the mere vexation of their joint 
recapture.” 

Here is a remedy that could reach 
the immature riot-mongers, the minor- 
ity-baiters, the harbourers of resent- 
ment, and reach them at the truly 
human level. Magisterial condemnation 
and prison sentences are only suppres- 
sive medicine. 


A deeper note about the role of the 
United Nations was struck by the 
President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in his 
broadcast on the eve of United Nations 
Day when he stressed that the United 
Nations Organization was not merely 
an expression of the world’s desire to 
avoid war but a positive factor in 
giving a form and shape to the senti- 
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ment of the Brotherhood of Man. 
Greater than the avoidance of war, the 
President said, 


is the truth that mutual regard and tolerance 
constitute the ccre of the human mind. It 
is a positive attribute with which Eumanity 
has been endowed I- should be realied that 
the feeling of love or accommodation is some- 
thing good in itself and that its gocdress is 
too self-evident to depend on any demonstra- 
tion or to be conditioned by any set of events. 
This forms the solid and indestructible founda- 
tict. for the United Nations .. 

The drama of hi.tory has been steadily 
unfolding itself sznce the appearance oi man 
on earth....In tais zeaseless activity we can 
discern now and then the counsel cf peace, 
love and mutual good will voiced by vis: men 
in all nations and all chmes Out of tune with 
tne times though such a voice may at times 
have sounded, we can be sure that i has 
never been a cry in the wilderness. Human 
beings the world over have bowed befre it 
and pledged allegiance to it, consecrating those 
who raised this voice as prophets and taints 
Judging from the vast influence that these holy 
persons have had or human hearts w2 can 
safely say that their teachings have been in 
keeping with the trie character of buman 
nature, 


Regarding the negative aspect, he 
pointed out that 


avoidance of aggressicn leading to wa- among 
nations is such a stong motive tha: È can 
by itself furnish all the justification fcr the 
existence of a world organization. 

' One should not, however, under- 
estimate the difficulties of interrational 
co-operation (especially in these days 
when even the securing of rational 
unity is threatened by provincial and 
communal differences); for the nations 
represented or the United Wations 
Organization are all sovereign states 
and they look upon it only as an in- 
strument for reconciliation and a peces- 
sary addition to the traditional methods 
of diplomacy as exercised on a bileteral 
or regional basis. The need to get over 
such national barriers was rizhtly 
stressed by the President. 


—_— 





It is a paradox that while there are 
educated women who are unemp.oyed 
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in the country, there is still æ shortage 
of trained women personnel to execute 
schemes of national reconstruction. 
This paradox can be resolved only when 
the public becomes fully aware of the 
need for planning women’s education 
in such a way that Indian women may 
play their due role in the task of 
national reconstruction without failing 
to take their rightful place in the build- 
ing up of good homes. This was urged 
by Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister 
for Education, addressing the convoca- 
tion of the $S.N.D.T. Women’s Univer- 
sity in Bombay recently. å 

There is no dearth of jobs for women, 
as the country needs thousands of 
women for health, education and wel- 
fare projects. The Second Five-Year 
Plan, when completed, will throw up 
jobs for 15 lakhs of women in the public 
sector alone. The experience oi all young 
nations has fully proved that the part- 
icipation of women is essential for the 
development of the economy. But the 
present system of educetion of women 
needs changes if women who take yp 
careers are to continue to look after 
their homes as well. Dr. Shrimali ob- 
served: — 

It should, however, be dearly understood 
that these changes will prcduce far-reaching 
effects on our social orgarization. In order 
that the society may not suffer from sudden 
convulsions and its progress may proceed 
smoothly, it is always desirable to strike some 
kind of balance between the rights of the 
individual and the demands of society.... The 
family, which had been a vital unit of our 
whole social organization, -s the first social 
institution likely to be effected by these 
changes. If the family as a unit i3 to survive 
in our society, the home should always make 
a special demand on the time end energies 
of women. 


There are certain ‘obs in which 
women succeed better than men, such 
as primary-school teaching. These 
should be reserved exclusively for them. 
Dr. Shrimali made an excellent sugges- 
tion to fight the paradox of unemploy- 
ment while we lack personnel when he 
said that there were 
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a great >: opportunities for the utiliza- 
tion of tbe creative energies of women in 
such a way that they would be able to pre- 
serve the social and culcural values of good 
family life and at the same time take active 
interest and derive satisfaction from social 
and cultural activities outside the homes. 
There will be many part-time as well as 
whole-time jobs in our national hfe which 
could be performed more competently by 
women than men 

In conclusion, the Minister urged the 
need for refashioninz women’s educa- 
tion in such a way as to help them to 
take up those jobs which suited their 
physiological make-up and which would 
not come into confict with their bio- 
logical function. This, in his opinion, 
would avoid the strain of competition 
and make the work of women and men 
complementary both in and outside the 
home. 


The World Health Organization has 
begun to reconsider the uses of penicil- 
lin and other antibiotic drugs, in view 
of the increasing number of severe and 
fatal reactions reported in medical 
papers. As early as 1947 medical re- 
search scientists and doctors began to 
issue warnings that the indiscriminate 
use of antibiotics would lead to bacteria 
becoming antibiotic-resistant and that 
the hasty use of antibiotics might turn 
the medical weapons back on mankind 
itself. Let it be remembered that the 


word “antibiotic?” means “anti-life,” 
not merely “anti-bacteria-~and-virus- 
life.” 


In the current issue of its publica- 
tion the World Health Organization 
refers to the origin of penicillin and 
explains the Increasing number of un- 
toward reactions by the lavish use of 
this drug. As The Hindu (October 20th) 
gives the substance of the article:— 

Penicillin came into general use in 1943, 
but the first death irom penicillin therapy 
was not reported un-il 1946 Another three 
years elapsed before a second fatality occurred 

During the past ten years, however, severe 
reactions have been reported with increasing 
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frequency and the number of fatal cases has 
multiplied rapidly By 1955, some 560 severe 
reactions had been notified, 81 of them fatal, 
and by 1957 it was estimated that some 1,000 
deaths from anaphyiaxis due to penicillin had 
occurred in the United States alone 

The increasing frequency with which reac- 
tions have been reported in recent years is 
seen to be largely a natural consequence of 
the vast scale on which penicillin is now being 
used, however. 

It may be recalled that Sir Alexander 
Fleming, the discoverer of penicillin, 
had expressed before he died his dis- 
approval of the indiscriminate use of 
the newest antibiotics. His criticism 
was directed both against the medical 
profession, which prescribes strong 
drugs for comparatively minor ailments 
such as cough and cold, and against 
the ordinary folk who purchase these 
new-fangled medicines and dose them- 
selves without realizing the dangers 
they are running by breeding drug- 
resistant organisms in themselves with 
such ignorant medication. This has been 
pointed out in the wHo publication: — 

The mereasing frequency of untoward re- 
action to penicillin is attributable to the 
increasing use of the drug and especially to 
its uncontrolled, indiscriminate use. Since 
sensitivity reactions almost always occur in 
patients previously exposed to the drug, it 
should not be given for minor ailments or for 
diseases in which its efficacy is doubtful or 
not superior to that of other drugs 

The time has come for doctors to get 
back quickly to more intelligent medi- 
cines. To use, say, penicillin, for every 
cut finger or sore throat is perhaps 
asking for trouble instead of warding 
it off, and the wHo has rightly given 
the warning:— 

There is need for education of doctors, 
nurses and the general public concerning the 
proper use of penicillin and the risk of sen- 
sitization; and the sale of penicillin should 
be restricted by the introduction of regula- 
tions regarding prescription. 


As under the present circumstances 
it would scarcely be possible to pro- 
vide individual care and attention to 
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the sick throughout the vastness of 
India, the need for a distinctly preven- 
tive bias is urgent both in Government 
health programmes and in organizing 
training for medical personnel. The 
President, therefore, rightly said:— 

It would be seli-abnegation, not seli- Hiquida- 
tion, for the profession if it gave the same 
importance to prevention of disease as was 
given to its cure. 

The inadequacy of medical person- 
nel today may be due to the rapid 
change in living conditions of the people 
as a result of nation-building activities, 
and the President, adverting ta the 
subject, in his speech after laying the 
foundation-stone of the new Indian 
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Medical Association vn in New 
Delhi recently, added:— 


Every thinking Indian, howscever critical 
he may be, should be keen to do his duty 
and contribute his share to the mighty ex* 
periment of reconstruction....The medical 
profession being largely in private hands in 
India, it must receive the praise and blame 
for the health picture in the courtry.. Though 
the profit motive is a legitimate one for 
members of the medical professicn, the pres- 
ent is a time for denials for building a new 
India, as the past had been for securing in- 
dependence. 


We need also a E effort 
on the part oi private citizens to learn 
and follow the laws of plain, healthful 


living. 


I saw a glummer in the dark, 
A strange unearthly light, 
No larger taan a glowworm’s, yet i 


Miraculous and white. 


It vanished, and the dark remained, 

Yet, subtle alchemy | 

The nigh: Lad somehow been transformed, 
In darkness I could see. 
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The first phase of the change-over to the Metric 
System of V/eights and Measures began on 
October I, 1958. The use of Metric weights has 
become legal! in selected areas of the States. 

The Metric System has been introduced also ih 
Government departments and industries like cotton 
textile, iron and steel, engineering, heavy chemicals, 
paper, cement and jute. 

The reform will be gradually extended till the whole 
country is covered. 
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